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There  is  a  lesson  that  has  to  be  learned  over  and  over 

again.    Music  remains,  the  great  compositions  of  the 

great  masters  cannot  be  taken  from  us.  We  lose  a  Patti, 

a  Lehmann,  a  Jean  de  Reszke,  a  Caruso,  and  with  them 

we  lose  all  hope.    Everything  is  lost  and  the  future  of 

music  is  naught  but  black  despair.    We  lose  a  Liszt, 

a  Rubinstein,  a  Joachim,  a  Sarasate,  and  again  there 

is  no  hope.    But  the  great  thing,  the  thing  that  lasts — 

the  music  that  they  sang  and  played — stays.  Some  day, 

somewhere,  other  artists  will  appear  who  will  do  their 

share  in  holding  up  the  great  line,  and  it  will  be  found 

that  something  has  been  lost — but  not  all. 

Nov.  ii,  1Q34 

R.  A. 


FOREWORD 


A  volume  containing  a  series  of  concert  criticisms  written  by  Richard 
Aldrich  serves  a  double  purpose.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  lovable  and 
beloved  figures  in  the  world  of  journalism  in  New  York  City  in  the 
early  twentieth  century. 

One  who  sits  in  judgment  on  the  doings  and  the  merits  of  his  fellow 
beings  is  not  usually  regarded  with  affection  by  those  whom  he  judges. 
There  are  probably  few  music  critics  who  received  from  the  objects  of 
their  critical  faculty  so  much  grateful  acknowledgment  and  recognition 
as  Richard  Aldrich.  And  yet  he  was  a  just  and  unbiased  judge.  He 
knew  no  favoritism.  He  harbored  no  rancor.  Broad  and  catholic  in 
his  own  tastes,  he  was  not  the  adherent  of  any  school,  nor  yet  a  case- 
hardened  laudator  temporis  acti.  More  than  with  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries the  kindly  tone  of  even  a  severe  criticism  brought  a  readier 
acceptance  of  his  judgment.  Although,  when  the  occasion  demanded 
it,  he  could  be  pointedly  emphatic  and  could  lash  out  fearlessly  and 
vigorously  against  a  real  abuse.  All  that  he  wrote,  even  on  some  minor 
or  less  significant  occurrence  in  the  daily  round  of  a  newspaper  critic's 
work,  was  informed  with  an  unusually  wide  literary,  historical  and 
musical  knowledge  and  with  a  truly  and  sincerely  artistic  spirit.  The 
shorter  criticisms  selected  here  out  of  his  vast  output  are  as  convincing 
an  evidence  of  this  universal  background  as  are  the  longer  pieces, 
selected  from  his  Sunday  essays  in  The  New  York  Times,  some  of 
which  were  published  in  1928  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  under 
the  title  of  Musical  Discourse. 


viii  Foreword 

But  aside  from  their  significance  as  a  memorial  to  their  author  these 
selected  criticisms  have  a  specifically  historical  value.  Nowhere  is  the 
musical  life  of  a  particular  region  more  clearly  recorded  than  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press.  The  material  for  the  complete  annals  of 
the  concert  life  of  New  York  City  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  can 
be  gathered  only  by  a  systematic  search  through  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  a  tedious  task  at  best,  but  necessary  for  the  limning  of  a 
wholly  satisfactory  picture.  The  volume  before  us  is  an  indication  of 
one  man's  share  in  the  recording  of  these  annals.  Even  to  a  later  gen- 
eration, which  may  have  no  personal  interest  in  Richard  Aldrich  and 
his  views,  the  book  will  remain  a  reliable  historical  document.  There 
will  be  no  time  limit  to  its  usefulness.  The  fact  that  the  index  includes 
references  to  practically  all  of  the  critic's  significant  utterances  in  the 
columns  of  The  New  York  Times,  many  more  than  could  be  included 
within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume  such  as  this,  will  greatly  increase 
its  value  to  the  future  historian  of  the  concert  life  of  New  York  City. 

Otto  Kinkeldey 


Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Harold  Johnson  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  who  selected  the  reviews  and  articles  and  compiled  the 
index  of  concert  performances  in  New  York  from  the  scrapbooks 
of  Mr.  Aldrich. 

R.  C.  A. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  RICHARD  ALDRICH 


Richard  Aldrich  was  born  on  August  the  first  in  1863,  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  His  early  school  years  were  spent  there  with  his  family. 
Graduating  as  honor  student  from  the  Providence  High  School,  he 
entered  Harvard  College  in  the  fall  of  1881,  the  same  year  that  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  founded.  After  a  freshman  year  de- 
voted to  the  classics,  he  turned  to  those  subjects  which  would  best  fit 
him  for  journalism:  English  composition,  philosophy,  and  political 
economy.  These  courses  brought  him  in  contact  with  James,  Royce, 
Palmer  and  Wendel,  a  distinguished  group,  whose  sound  principles  of 
straight  thinking  no  one  could  forget.  An  early  fascination  for  music 
led  him  to  study  musical  theory  and  appreciation  under  J.  K.  Paine. 
In  the  meantime,  he  had  studied  the  piano  which  was  to  be  a  pleasure 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  orchestra,  and  the  many  recitals  in  Boston 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  music  critic  on  the  undergraduate 
paper,  The  Crimson.  In  1885,  he  graduated  with  the  degree  magna 
cum  laude. 

After  two  years  of  reporting  for  the  Providence  Journal,  he  went  to 
Germany  for  further  study  in  music.  A  year  later  found  him  as  a 
special  reporter  in  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
went  to  Washington  as  Senator  Nathan  F.  Nixon's  private  secretary. 
In  the  meantime,  he  kept  up  with  music  by  writing  the  reviews  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  In  1891  he  joined  the  New  York  Tribune, 
serving  as  assistant  editor  in  several  departments,  but  helping  the 
regular  critic,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  with  the  musical  reviews  whenever 
possible.    When  W.  J.  Henderson  left  the  New  York  Times  in  1902, 

ix 


x  Biographical  Sketch 

Richard  Aldrich  assumed  the  duties  of  music  critic  on  that  paper  until 
his  retirement  in  1923.  In  1906  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Winthrop  Chanler,  M.C.  Their  children  are  Mrs.  Christopher 
Rand  and  I. 

In  19 1 7  a  captaincy  in  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
General  Staff  called  him  to  Washington,  where  it  was  his  special  duty  to 
summarize  the  nation's  editorial  feeling  in  a  weekly  report  to  General 
Pershing. 

After  officially  retiring,  he  was  made  critic  emeritus,  devoting  his 
energies  to  special  editorials  and  book  reviews  which  were  his  joy  to 
write.  The  subject  of  musicology  developed  into  his  chief  interest 
which  he  continued  until  his  death. 

A  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  music  and  its  listeners  ended  in  Rome 
on  June  the  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Up  to  the  end, 
his  pen  never  faltered  in  bringing  to  the  public  that  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  impartial  criticism  which  was  his  to  give. 

Richard  C.  Aldrich 
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HERBERT  WITHERSPOON 

Nov.  7  A  singer  practically  unknown  to  New  York  audiences  sur- 
prised and  delighted  a  small  but  enthusiastic  gathering  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Mendelssohn  Hall  by  the  excellence  of  his  art.  Mr.  Herbert 
Witherspoon  is  a  New  York  singer,  who  has  not  hitherto  been  much 
heard  of  on  the  concert  stage;  he  sang  at  the  last  Worcester  festival, 
and  is  to  sing  with  the  Oratorio  Society  this  season,  but  the  qualities 
that  he  showed  yesterday  are  an  assurance  that  New  York  will  hear 
more  of  him  in  the  near  future.  Few  singers  who  appear  without 
preliminary  heralding  or  blowing  of  trumpets  turn  out  to  be  so  com- 
petent to  give  so  much  genuine  pleasure  as  Mr.  Witherspoon.  He  is 
a  New  Yorker  who  has  studied  in  Paris  and  studied  to  excellent  pur- 
pose, for  he  has  brought  to  his  study  the  things  that  fructify  labor — 
a  voice  of  power,  a  musical  nature,  intelligence  and  refined  and  sensi- 
tive feeling.  He  sings  with  an  admirable  method  and  delivery  and  a 
style  of  much  finish  and  polish.  His  enunciation  in  English,  French 
and  German  is  of  rare  clearness,  and  his  phrasing  and  declamation 
are  a  constant  delight. 

He  sang  an  exacting  list  of  songs,  in  which  the  old  Italian  style,  the 
German  Lied  in  its  classical  and  its  modern  spirit,  and  the  French 
and  English  of  the  present  day  were  represented;  and  he  was  at  home 
in  them  all.  Mr.  Witherspoon  is  gifted  with  imagination  and  a  delicate 
feeling  for  values  and  a  facility  in  identifying  himself  with  the  differ- 
ent moods  of  the  songs  he  undertakes  to  sing.     His  recital  yesterday 
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had  plenty  of  variety  within  certain  limits,  delicate  nuance  and  sug- 
gestiveness.  He  does  not  strike  the  deepest  notes  of  passion  or  of 
dramatic  fervor,  but  he  never  fails  to  be  sincere  or  to  convey  the 
impression  of  beauty.  His  singing  of  the  Italian  airs  of  Caldara  and 
Lotti  was  delightful  in  its  fluent  cantabile  and  finish,  and  the  sustained 
power  and  intensity  of  feeling  and  the  right  sense  of  climax  shown 
in  his  performance  of  Schubert's  song,  Am  Meer,  made  of  it  a  real 
interpretation.  In  Reynaldo  Hahn's  monotone,  La  paix,  in  which  the 
voice  persists  upon  one  note  while  the  pianoforte  accompaniment 
supplies  the  musical  picture,  he  delivered  an  admirable  piece  of  decla- 
mation. There  was  dramatic  effectiveness,  though  not  all  of  the 
headstrong  and  wayward  passion  that  belongs  to  it,  in  Bizet's  strange 
and  original  Bacchic  song  from  La  jolie  file  de  Perth;  nor  was  there 
quite  all  the  picturesque  abandon  that  was  needed  in  Edward  Elgar's 
effective  Pipes  of  Pan,  for  which,  in  addition,  the  color  and  contrast 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniment  are  required.  But  Mr.  Witherspoon 
put  enough  to  his  credit  to  show  that  he  is  an  artist  of  high  gifts; 
one  of  the  sort  who  is  needed  and  is  all  too  rare  in  the  ranks  of 
American  singers. 


"  'EDUCATION'  IN  MUSICAL  TASTE" 

Nov.  9  Why  is  it  that  "education"  is  an  idea  that  is  supposed  to  be 
so  distasteful  to  large  masses  of  people  when  they  think  of  music?  Or 
why  is  it  so  often  considered  distasteful  to  think  about  music  at  all? 
A  careless  tickling  of  the  ear  and  a  mere  pleasing  of  the  senses  are 
commonly  regarded  as  the  highest  good  that  can  come  of  music  where 
the  uncultivated  masses  are  concerned.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things,  there  is  still  a 
majority  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  who  consider  themselves  educated 
in  other  things,  to  whom  the  thought  of  being  led  to  an  understanding 
of  a  higher  esthetic  purport  in  music  is  assumed  to  be  an  affectation 
and  to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  boredom,  if  the  truth  were  confessed. 

There  are  several  institutions  in  this  city  that  have  been  proving 
that  such  ideas  do  not  hold  among  a  very  large  and  important  part 
of  the  community.  The  People's  Choral  Union,  the  People's  Symphony 
concerts  and  the  Hebrew  Educational  Alliance  are  entering  this  year 
on  a  season  of  work  that  is  going  to  do  much,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
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to  make  music  a  living  and  potent  reality  in  the  lives  of  many  men 
and  women  who  need  it.  They  are  doing  something  to  put  ideas  where 
none  before  existed  and  to  provide  the  possibility  of  enjoyment  where 
there  was  indifference  because  there  was  ignorance.  In  the  doing  of  it, 
however,  they  are  running  counter  to  the  fixed  ideas  of  many  who 
hold  in  scorn  the  general  purpose  on  which  they  are  based.  That  is, 
the  purpose  of  teaching  enjoyment,  of  instructing  in  the  art  of  listen- 
ing to  music  and  of  understanding  it  with  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
Last  Summer  when  there  was  a  rumor  that  some  of  the  cheapest 
and  poorest  forms  of  music  were  not  to  appear  on  the  programs  of 
the  brass  band  concerts  in  parks  and  on  recreation  piers  a  wail  was 
heard.  The  poorer  people  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  only  sources  of 
refreshment  and  entertainment  open  to  them  through  music  and  were 
to  have  Wagner  and  classical  symphonies  "crammed  down  their 
throats."  The  wail  was  not  from  the  people  most  interested.  Their 
attitude  in  the  matter  is  not  to  be  ascertained  from  the  noisiest  of  the 
applause  to  be  heard  in  such  concerts  but  from  a  quieter  attitude  of 
attention  that  does  not  always  put  itself  in  plain  evidence  on  such 
occasions.  There  is  an  intense  desire  to  know  and  appreciate  better 
things  among  this  class  of  people;  it  manifests  itself  in  many  directions, 
and  the  essentially  popular  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  three  insti- 
tutions we  have  mentioned  shows  how  potent  it  is  in  music. 

Taken  by  and  large,  much  done  by  musical  organizations  that  re- 
gard themselves  as  many  stages  above  these  "people's"  unions  is  a 
work  of  education;  but  that  label  is  carefully  kept  off  it,  and  the 
constituencies  that  have  benefited  by  it  have  not  considered  that  they 
were  being  "educated."  That  is  a  hateful  name  to  the  general  public 
when  music  is  the  subject.  Go  to  concerts  to  be  educated?  Music, 
forsooth,  is  for  amusement.  You  go  to  a  concert  to  hear  what  is  to  be 
played  or  sung,  and  to  be  amused  by  it — not  to  think  about  it,  not 
to  get  on  toward  enjoying  something  else  by  and  by  and  to  have  your 
ears  opened  for  beauties  that  you  have  no  inkling  of  now.  If  your 
taste  runs  to  ragtime  and  coon  songs,  why  should  you  be  expected  to 
have  unsatisfied  yearnings  to  enjoy  symphonies  that  you  don't  under- 
stand? And  if  you  prefer  operatic  airs  upon  the  cornet,  is  there  any 
reason  for  suspecting  the  possibilities  of  celestial  pleasure  in  a  string 
quartet  or  a  mass  of  Palestrina?  "I  don't  know  anything  about  music, 
but  I  know  what  I  like"  is  the  final  and  all-sufficient  dictum  in  this 
matter. 
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Well,  in  music  as  in  all  arts  that  are  living  and  growing  the  whole 
body  of  its  devotees  must  be  in  a  constant  state  of  learning.  Every 
time  a  man  of  real  genius,  real  originality,  arises  who  has  something 
new  to  say  there  is  a  long  process  of  "education"  in  store  for  them, 
sometimes  through  conflict  and  passion,  always  through  more  or  less 
intellectual  doubt  and  labor.  That  classic  remark  by  Karl  Bergmann 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  is  forever  applicable, 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  musical  amateurs  of  high  and  low  degree: 
When  they  told  him  that  he  was  playing  too  much  Wagner  for  his 
audiences,  that  they  did  not  like  Wagner,  he  replied,  "Den  dey  must 
hear  him  till  dey  do."  Theodore  Thomas  did  the  same  thing  in  a  little 
less  drastic  way  at  the  old  Terrace  Garden,  where  his  first  popular 
concerts  were  given.  After  a  while  he  put  a  tentative  little  note  into 
his  programs  to  the  effect  that  "on  Thursdays  the  latter  half  of  the 
performance  would  be  given  up  to  music  of  a  more  serious  order,  such 
as  movements  from  the  classical  symphonies."  How  he  finally  reached 
the  stage  of  whole  symphonies  all  now  know.  And  what  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  Theodore  Thomas  have  made  possible  by  such 
ways  of  education  is  not  to  be  estimated.  Mr.  Thomas  seems  to  be 
doing  something  of  the  same  sort  on  a  much  larger  scale  now  in  Chi- 
cago— and  Chicago  is  not  taking  kindly  to  it,  being  recalcitrant  and 
not  knowing  much  about  music  but  knowing  what  it  likes.  He  did 
it  for  the  years  in  which  he  took  his  orchestra  about  the  country.  The 
people  who  didn't  know  finally  got  to  like  what  at  first  they  thought 
were  the  austerities  of  the  highly  trained  untitled. 

Those  who  are  reached  by  the  truly  popular  work  of  the  People's 
Singing  Classes,  the  People's  Symphony  concerts  and  the  music  of  the 
Hebrew  Educational  Alliance  consider  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
attitude  of  mind.  Their  eagerness  to  gain  what  these  opportunities 
afford  them  is  profoundly  significant  to  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  it.  It  is  intensely  genuine.  It  has  meant,  in  the  case 
of  the  singing  classes,  zealous  work  and  close  application;  in  the 
orchestral  concerts,  a  sustained  interest.  In  both  it  has  also  meant,  in 
many  cases,  real  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  Young  men  and  women 
have  given  up  their  Sunday  afternoons,  the  only  free  time  of  their 
toilsome  lives  throughout  the  Winter,  to  attend  Mr.  Damrosch's 
Classes,  and  have  paid  a  sum  of  money  for  each  lesson  which,  though 
small,  is  yet  an  appreciable  item  in  the  weekly  budget  of  many  of  them. 
The  managers  of  the  People's  Symphony  concerts  have  seen  their 
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patrons  pay  out  the  admission  fee  in  single  pennies,  evidently  care- 
fully hoarded  since  the  last  concert.  They  have  received  letters  from 
them  of  the  slenderest  literary  pretensions,  but  eloquent  of  the  uplift- 
ing power,  the  intellectual  refreshment  and  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  music  they  heard,  telling,  too,  of  their  gratitude  for  an  opportunity 
they  never  expected  would  be  open  to  them  and  of  the  profit  they  have 
derived  from  it.  At  some  of  the  concerts  last  year  the  police  were 
obliged  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  the  hall,  and  all  be- 
cause people  wanted  to  be  "educated"  in  music!  It  was  genuine — for 
there  is  no  social  standing  to  be  gained  on  the  east  side  by  appearing  at 
these  concerts,  as  there  is  in  other  quarters  up  town  by  appearing  at 
the  opera  or  at  the  Philharmonic. 

And  the  People's  Symphony  concerts  are  deliberately  educational. 
Mr.  Arens,  who  has  been  the  conductor  till  the  present  year,  has  put 
into  his  programs  nothing  but  music  of  the  best  class,  though  not 
of  the  profoundest,  symphonies  by  Haydn  and  Mozart;  the  less 
exacting  ones  of  Beethoven,  such  as  the  Second  and  the  Eighth;  his 
Egmont  overture;  overtures  by  Gluck,  Mendelssohn,  Weber  and 
Wagner;  suites  by  Bach,  Handel,  Goldmark,  Tschaikowsky  and  Mac- 
Dowell;  piano  concertos  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart;  songs  and  oratorio 
airs  by  the  great  masters.  A  much  prized  feature  has  been  the 
explanations  delivered  by  the  conductor  concerning  the  structure  and 
significance  of  the  most  important  pieces  performed.  Mr.  Arens  this 
year  has  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  active  conducting  of  the  con- 
certs, though  he  remains  as  general  director  of  the  work  he  has  so 
admirably  initiated.  He  will  conduct  the  last  of  the  five,  intrusting 
the  other  four  to  other  men.  The  standard  will  be  raised  a  little  this 
year,  and  some  works  of  a  little  more  intellectual  difficulty  will  be 
given. 

It  is  an  oft-told  tale  how  the  people  from  the  same  ranks  of  life 
have  made  the  success  of  the  People's  Choral  Union,  how,  starting  by 
learning  to  sing  diatonic  intervals  as  exhibited  on  a  blackboard,  they 
achieved  in  a  few  years  performances  of  oratorios  with  a  splendor  of 
enthusiasm  and  a  technical  mastery  that  have  made  the  old-established 
choral  societies  feel  anxious  for  their  laurels.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  People's  classes  under  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch's  direction  have 
noted  the  pleasure  with  which  the  newly  acquired  powers  have  been 
exercised  outside  of  the  regular  lessons,  in  such  informal  singing  clubs 
that  have  gathered  on  other  evenings  through  the  week.     And  they 
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have  noted  particularly  how  here,  as  in  all  the  other  aspects  of  this 
work,  only  musical  pieces  of  substantial  worth  have  appealed  to  the 
participants;  how  they  would  interest  themselves  only  in  such  things 
as  they  considered  sure  to  teach  theni  something. 

So  it  is  that  a  great  stratum  of  the  city's  population  has  been  quick- 
ened and  kindled  by  "educational"  movements  in  music;  so  it  is  that 
a  great  new  world  has  been  opened  to  them,  and  a  great  diffusion  of 
influences  that  make  for  gentleness  and  culture  has  been  brought  about. 
It  has  been  already  of  importance  in  raising  the  musical  lead  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  bound  to  be  of  much  more;  for  only  that  com- 
munity can  claim  to  be  truly  musical  where  love  and  understanding 
are  spread  wide  and  deep  among  the  people. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA,  WALTER  DAMROSCH, 
ANTON  VAN  ROOY 

Nov.  15  The  Philharmonic  Society  began  its  sixty-first  season  yester- 
day afternoon  with  what  has,  in  accordance  with  immemorial  custom, 
been  called  a  "public  rehearsal,"  to  be  followed  this  evening  by  the 
first  concert.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  its 
conductor — his  appointment  being  the  second  change  in  that  post  since 
Mr.  Thomas  departed  in  1891,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Seidl,  who  after 
his  much  lamented  death  in  1898  was  followed  by  Mr.  Paur.  Mr. 
Damrosch  comes  to  the  place  a  conductor  of  large  experience  gained 
in  great  measure  before  the  New  York  public  through  altogether  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  that  enter  into  various  recent  chapters  of 
musical  history  in  this  city.  He  has  worked  hard  for  his  experience, 
nevertheless,  and,  largely  through  his  own  industry,  courage,  and  de- 
termination to  profit  by  the  opportunities  that  have  been  set  before 
him,  he  has  made  himself  a  conductor  of  real  power  and  authority. 

That  he  is  a  musician  of  temperament,  though  not  of  the  highest 
and  not  to  be  named  alongside  the  greatest  that  have  exercised  their 
function  in  New  York,  has  become  increasingly  evident  in  recent  years 
as  his  advancing  maturity,  his  command  over  men,  his  technical  skill 
and  grasp  of  the  essential  qualities  of  his  art  have  come  to  him.  He 
has  not  of  late  conducted  many  orchestral  concerts  in  this  city,  but 
those  who  have  heard  the  best  things  he  has  done  here  have  realized 
that  he  has  reached  a  point  where  there  need  be  no  fear  of  seeing  him 
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put  at  the  head  of  the  most  distinguished  symphonic  organization  in 
this  country. 

It  is  a  place  that  will  subject  him  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  the  most 
critical  tests  and  exacting  comparisons;  a  place  that  ought  to  bring 
out  all  the  best  there  is  in  him.  There  are  circumstances  that  make  it 
a  place  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  that  require  somewhat  unusual  quali- 
ties in  the  man  who  fills  it.  There  is  a  special  responsibility  resting 
upon  it  at  the  present  time,  for  the  best  friends  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  cannot  conceal  from  themselves  the  fact  that  it  has  had  to 
face  more  criticism  in  recent  years  than  ever  before  in  its  long  history 
— and  criticism  that  has  been  quite  justified.  The  standards  of  orches- 
tral playing  have  been  advanced  many  degrees  and  the  Philharmonic 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance.  Its  high  position  and  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  it  that  have  almost  been  born  into  numerous 
generations  of  New  York  concertgoers  will  not  exempt  it  from  de- 
mands for  better  things  and  measurements  by  standards  that  are  con- 
stantly gaining  wider  acceptance.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  wishes  such  exemption,  or  that  it  is  not  ready  to  follow  loyally 
a  leader  who  shall  be  fired  with  an  ambition  to  keep  it  in  the  pre- 
eminent place  it  has  so  long  occupied.  And  there  are,  indeed,  many 
reasons  why  the  friends  of  the  Philharmonic  Society — who  include 
some  of  its  most  candid  and  uncompromising  critics — should  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  Mr.  Damrosch's  service  with  it. 

One  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  playing  of  the  program  yester- 
day afternoon.  Few  more  splendidly  eloquent  performances  of 
Tschaikowsky's  Fifth  symphony  have  been  heard  here.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's reading  was  vigorous,  full  of  the  propulsive  energy  of  the 
piece,  tinged  with  the  persistent  somber  melancholy  of  it.  Technically 
it  was  in  many  places  superb.  The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  has  certain 
excellencies  of  its  own  which  we  never  hear  under  any  circumstances 
from  any  other.  Chief  among  these  is  the  magnificent  sonority  and 
muscular  power  of  its  strings,  the  majestic  weight  of  the  whole  body 
of  its  tone.  It  has  a  quality  all  its  own.  In  some  music  it  is  of  in- 
estimable value — it  is  so  in  this  symphony  of  Tschaikowsky's,  es- 
pecially in  the  first  movement,  and  in  the  last.  What  these  strings 
lack  is  the  flexibility  and  grace  needed  for  some  of  the  more  delicate 
passages. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  made  in  the  personnel  that  are  an 
improvement.    The  new  first  horn,  a  well-known  master  of  his  instru- 
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merit,  intoned  the  impassioned  romance  in  the  second  movement  with 
exquisite  justness  of  phrase  and  finish  of  enunciation,  though  his  tone 
lacks  something  of  the  poetic  quality  of  some  other  players.  The 
wood  wind,  too,  is  improved  in  the  quality  of  the  first  oboe.  The  or- 
chestra in  general  played  in  tune,  as  it  has  not  always  done.  Mr. 
Damrosch  made  it  evident  that  he  had  his  men  well  in  hand.  In 
attack,  in  precision,  in  dynamic  gradation,  in  refinements  of  phrasing 
and  modifications  of  tempo,  he  got  good  results,  if  not  the  finest  or 
subtlest.  A  certain  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  the  playing  that 
enlivened  and  vivified  everything  that  was  done. 

There  was  a  novelty  upon  the  program — a  Symphonic  prelude  by  a 
titled  young  Italian,  who  figures  as  R.  Caetani,  and  who,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  commentator,  is  Don  Roffredo  Caetani,  second  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Sermonata,  pupil  of  Sgambati,  adherents  of  Wagner, 
persona  grata  at  Bayreuth.  A  title  is  not  necessarily  a  disqualification 
for  writing  music  with  originality  and  force;  but  it  was  either  that  or 
something  else  that  has  kept  both  of  those  desirable  features  out  of 
Don  Roffredo's  prelude.  He  has  spoken  in  an  impressive  way,  and  has 
said  little  or  nothing.  His  music  may  be  approved  for  a  certain  com- 
mand of  orchestral  color  that  it  displays;  but  even  that  is  taught 
better  nowadays  to  talented  conservatory  pupils. 

Herr  Anton  Van  Rooy  was  in  his  most  robust  voice  and  sang  the 
air  An  jenem  Tag,  from  Marschner's  Hans  Helling,  with  as  much  con- 
viction as  its  rather  out-of-date  romantic  manner  can  well  accommo- 
date. His  singing  of  the  farewell  of  Wotan  at  the  close  of  Die  Walkiire 
was  magnificent  in  its  breadth  and  accent  of  sorrow. 


WETZLER  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  HERMANN 
HANS  WETZLER,  OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

Nov.  20  Mr.  Hermann  Hans  Wetzler  gave  the  first  of  his  series  of 
five  symphony  concerts  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  before  a  large 
and  friendly  audience.  The  undertaking  is  an  ambitious  one,  and 
last  evening's  concert  was  planned  on  an  altogether  too  extensive  scale. 
The  portion  of  the  program  that  came  before  the  intermission  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  musical  appetite  of  any  audience;  this 
included  Beethoven's  Fifth  symphony,  his  Fourth  concerto  for  piano, 
played  by  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  and  the  prelude  and  finale  scene  from 
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Tristan  and  Isolde.  What  came  afterward  with  a  second  soloist,  Miss 
Elsa  Ruegger  in  Rubinstein's  D  minor  'cello  concerto,  and  the  prelude 
to  Die  Meister singer,  was  surfeit  and  a  weariness  to  the  spirit — es- 
pecially since  Mr.  Wetzler  was  unduly  late  in  beginning.  These  were 
not  auspices  wholly  favorable  for  the  launching  of  his  ambitious  enter- 
prise, and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  circumstances  of  this  opening 
concert  will  not  be  typical  of  the  whole  series. 

Mr.  Wetzler's  ambitions  have  already  brought  him  before  the  public 
in  various  of  the  higher  and  more  responsible  walks  of  musicianship — 
as  pianist,  composer,  and  orchestral  conductor.  His  present  venture 
much  surpasses  in  scope  and  high  aim  anything  he  has  before  at- 
tempted. It  is  nothing  else  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  series  of 
symphony  concerts  that  shall  rival  those  already  securely  rooted  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  city  and  shall  appeal  to  practically  the  same  con- 
stituency that  supports  the  others.  There  seems  to  be  no  musical 
need  now  existing  that  is  to  be  met  by  Mr.  Wetzler's  appearance  except 
the  need  that  Mr.  Wetzler  himself  feels  of  exploiting  his  own  powers 
as  a  conductor. 

His  confidence  in  those  powers  is  shown  by  the  elaborate  scale  on 
which  he  has  gone  to  work.  The  opportunities  for  young  men  who 
feel  an  inward  summons  to  conduct  and  who  wish  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  most  influential  calling  in  the  art  of  music  today  are  very  few.  It 
is  a  laudable  desire.  Mr.  Wetzler's  courage  and  energy  in  making  the 
opportunity  for  himself  that  he  has  are  to  be  commended.  But  he  has 
a  long  road  to  traverse  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  goal,  and  only  talent  of 
an  uncommon  order  will  suffice  to  justify  him  and  to  persuade  the 
New  York  public  that  he  can  offer  it  something  that  is  not  already  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  it. 

He  has  collected  a  large  orchestra  of  the  best  local  players,  an  ex- 
cellent body  of  men,  and  has  expended  much  pains  in  molding  them 
to  the  expression  of  his  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  music  he  inter- 
prets. That  he  has  ideas  is  evident,  and  that  he  can  gain  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  men  under  him  in  realizing  them  was  shown 
last  evening,  though  it  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  call  him  a 
conductor  of  authority  or  compelling  power  or  even  of  strongly  indi- 
vidual temperament.  He  read  the  Beethoven  symphony  with  a  truly 
musical  intelligence  and  with  freedom  and  breadth  of  style,  with  an 
appreciation  of  many  of  its  subtler  as  well  as  its  broader  effects  and 
yet  not  without  certain  crudities  and  immaturities.    It  had  nuance  and 
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elasticity  of  tempo,  but  the  modifications  were  sometimes  exaggerated, 
as  in  the  sudden  break  into  feverish  speed  at  the  very  end  of  the  last 
movement. 

The  performance  of  the  Tristan  prelude  and  death  scene  was  less 
satisfactory.  It  showed  evidence  of  careful  study  but  not  of  the 
mastery,  the  dramatic  power,  the  emotional  appeal  that  would  not 
be  denied.  It  sounded  labored,  its  climaxes  were  not  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  onward  sweep  of  music.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Wetzler  made  any  deep-seated  revelation  in  his  conducting  last  eve- 
ning, or  that  he  did  what  had  not  been  done  before.  He  did  disclose 
promise  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  played  Beethoven's  G  major  concerto  with  a 
beautifully  poetic  and  elegiac  spirit.  It  is  a  work  in  which  he  is  evi- 
dently in  closest  sympathy.  Miss  Ruegger,  whose  'cello  playing  has 
been  admired  before  for  its  elegance  and  tastefulness  and  for  the 
neatness  of  its  technique,  played  the  Rubinstein  concerto  with  sincere 
feeling;  yet  she  could  not  make  it  seem  a  deeply  interesting  work.  In 
neither  of  these  solos  was  the  orchestral  accompaniment  what  it  should 
have  been  in  steadiness  or  elasticity. 


"OTELLO" 

Nov.  25  The  season  of  opera  was  opened  last  evening  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  with  all  the  brilliancy  that  has  ever  attended  such 
an  occasion.  The  house  presented  the  most  festal  appearance,  and  the 
spirit  that  prevailed  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights  was  one  that  re- 
joiced the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  the  lyric  drama  in  its  highest  estate. 

The  opera  chosen  for  the  opening  of  this  season  was  Otello.  Not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  some  of  the  most  admired  of  the  singers 
who  have  lent  to  previous  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan  a  distinction 
such  as  few  opera  houses  in  the  world  can  claim,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  the  coming  seventeen  weeks  of  opera  will  offer  to  the  patrons 
of  the  establishment  enjoyment  of  the  highest  kind.  The  prospect  is 
for  brilliancy  and  variety  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment to  depart  in  some  lines  from  some  of  the  routine  and  conven- 
tionality that  have  sometimes,  even  with  potent  forces  making  for 
better  things,  made  themselves  felt. 

The  choice  of  the  opening  bill  seemed  to  many  significant  of  this 
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intention.  Otello  is  typical  of  the  extreme  development  of  the  modern 
spirit  of  opera  outside  the  Wagnerian  list.  In  it  Verdi,  in  his  wonderful 
old  age,  gathered  up  and  concentrated  all  that  had  been  done  before  to 
emancipate  the  lyric  drama  from  the  fetters  that  had  limited  and 
bound  it  hand  and  foot.  We,  in  these  days,  can  see  how  little  he  fol- 
lowed the  musical  methods  of  Wagner  and  how  essentially  it  is  the 
expression  of  his  own  ideals ;  but  we  can  also  see  how  those  ideals  were 
shaped  and  vivified  by  the  potency  of  Wagner's  principles  upon  the 
dramatic  side.  The  dramatic  purpose  is  the  one  that  is  paramount  in 
Otello,  and  the  degree  to  which  music  can  deepen  and  intensify  the 
spoken  word  and  the  action  upon  the  lines  that  Verdi  made  his  own  is 
triumphantly  displayed  in  every  note  of  the  score. 

Otello  is  perhaps  the  first  work  in  which  a  musical  embodiment  of 
the  tragic  spirit  of  Shakespeare  through  operatic  treatment  was  ever 
justified.  It  is  the  first  really  great  Shakespearean  opera.  Its  tre- 
mendous vitality  and  its  dramatic  potency  impress  themselves  with 
deeper  certainty  at  each  hearing. 

Verdi  was  fortunate  in  having  Arrigo  Boito  as  a  librettist — a  literary 
man  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  and  an  under- 
standing of  him  such  as  few  of  his  countrymen  have  had — such  as 
none  of  them  have  had  who  wrote  an  operatic  libretto  before  him. 
The  book  of  Otello  is  a  work  of  literary  art  and  is  furthermore  molded 
to  the  uses  of  the  dramatic  composer  with  the  prescience  that  belongs 
only  to  a  literary  man  who  was  also  a  musician.  In  the  musical  texture 
of  Otello  we  see  more  clearly  today  than  ever  before,  too,  the  source 
from  which  so  much  of  the  music  of  the  young  Italian  composers  of 
the  day  is  drawn,  but  we  see  in  it,  too,  a  source  that  stands  high  above 
the  springs  that  flow  from  it. 

All  these  things  were  enforced  again  last  evening  upon  the  discrimi- 
nating listener  by  a  performance  that  illustrated  most  of  the  highest 
excellence  of  the  work.  Otello  has  never  been  a  popular  item  in  Mr. 
Grau's  repertory,  though  it  has  had  before  the  advantage  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  supreme  merit,  but  it  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  vitality  and 
the  certainty  of  some  day  taking  its  place  among  the  works  upon 
which  the  manager  can  rely  upon  the  score  of  his  material  interest. 

Otello  was  performed  a  few  times  last  year — a  very  few — and  there 
are  memories  cherished  by  the  opera  lover  of  some  notable  perform- 
ances in  the  previous  years  of  Mr.  Grau's  consulship.  Mme.  Eames, 
who  was  the  Desdemona  last  evening,  has  been  the  representative  of 
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the  part  since  her  first  appearance  in  it  in  the  remarkable  perform- 
ances that  were  given  in  the  season  of  1894  and  1895,  when  the  authen- 
tic traditions  of  the  work  were  brought  to  these  shores  by  Tamagno 
and  Maurel.  They  were  the  original  interpreters  of  the  parts  of  Otello 
and  lago  as  Verdi  himself  taught  them  to  them — singers  for  whom 
under  the  old  dispensation  of  operatic  art  the  roles  would  be  said  to 
have  been  composed.  So  Verdi  himself  wrote  in  his  earlier  operas; 
but  in  his  old  age  he  wrote  for  himself  and  the  world.  Then  there  are 
recollections  of  the  notable  performances  of  1892,  when  Mme.  Albani 
sang  Desdemona  to  Jean  de  Reszke's  Otello.  And  still  further  back 
is  the  chastened  memory  of  poor  Campanini's  ill-starred  venture  in  the 
production  of  the  work  fresh  from  the  composer's  hand  in  1888.  Last 
season  M.  Alvarez  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  part  of  Otello. 

The  cast  last  evening  was  precisely  the  same  in  all  points  as  that  of 
last  season's  performances.  Besides  M.  Alvarez  as  Otello  and  Mme. 
Eames  as  Desdemona,  there  were  Signor  Scotti  as  lago,  Mme.  Louise 
Homer  as  Emilia,  M.  Bars  as  Cassio,  and  Messrs.  Journet,  Dufriche, 
and  Vanni  in  the  other  parts.  Signor  Mancinelli  was  the  only  one 
concerned  who  was  not  present  last  year,  when  his  place  was  taken  by 
Signor  Seppilli.  It  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  performance  of  superb 
dramatic  power.  It  employs  talents  of  the  principal  singers  that  are 
singularly  in  accord  with  the  various  dramatic  exigencies  of  the  score. 

Mme.  Eames  comes  back  a  little  slenderer  in  figure  but  with  voice 
of  the  lovely  and  exquisite  quality  that  her  admirers  know  and  with 
the  charm  of  presence  and  the  suggestion  of  innocence,  of  wondering 
trust  and  unbearable  burden  of  woe  that  make  her  impersonation  one 
of  puissant  charm.  M.  Alvarez  is  a  superbly  powerful  representative 
of  Otello,  a  part  in  which  his  intensity  of  temperament  fits  to  per- 
fection. It  is  finely  wrought  in  detail,  subtly  suggestive  of  the  growing 
obsession  planted  within  him.  His  vocal  qualities  are  on  a  lower 
plane  than  his  dramatic;  yet  his  peculiarities,  as  did  Tamagno's,  seem 
almost  to  enhance  the  significance  of  what  he  does. 

He  sang  lamentably  out  of  tune  in  the  first  act,  but  this  was  mended 
to  a  considerable  degree  as  he  proceeded.  Signor  Scotti's  lago  is  full 
of  characteristic  detail,  and  eminently  realizes  the  unlovely  spirit,  the 
sinister  and  malevolent  motives  of  the  character,  while  vocally  he,  too, 
is  extremely  efficient.  Signor  Mancinelli  conducted  with  splendid  elo- 
quence and  a  complete  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  work. 
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PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA,  FRITZ  SCHEEL, 
MARK  HAMBOURG 

Nov.  27  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which  was  organized  three  years 
ago  and  has  been  since  its  inception  under  the  artistic  direction  of 
Mr.  Fritz  Scheel,  made  a  visit  to  this  city  last  evening  and  gave  a  con- 
cert in  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York,  as  there  has  been  occasion  already 
to  observe,  is  not  suffering  from  a  dearth  of  orchestral  music  this 
Winter,  and  the  coming  of  such  an  organization  to  add  to  the  list  of 
concerts  of  high  class  here  is  presumably  more  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  recognition  and  approval  of  this  public  than  of  supplying 
a  need  for  a  kind  of  artistic  enjoyment  that  is  insufficiently  met  under 
previously  existing  arrangements.  But  this  capital  is  hospitable  to 
such  organizations,  and  last  evening  furnished  a  considerable  audience, 
though  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  concert  were  not  of  the  most 
propitious. 

The  orchestra  very  promptly  established  itself  as  one  of  uncommon 
excellence — deserving  of  a  better  support  in  the  Quaker  City  than  the 
creation  of  a  deficit  of  $70,000  in  a  single  season,  as  happened  last 
year.  It  is  large  and  well  balanced,  and  is  composed  of  excellent 
material.  The  strings  have  a  fine  and  compact  body  of  tone,  brilliant 
and  flexible;  the  wood  wind  choir  is  euphonious  and  of  good  quality. 
The  tone  of  the  whole  orchestra  is  solid  and  well  knit,  rich  and  warm. 
There  is  very  little  in  its  playing  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  so  recent  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Scheel  is  not  unknown  in  New  York,  for  he  conducted  a  series 
of  concerts  here  several  years  ago;  but  he  did  not  then  put  himself 
forward  in  so  responsible  a  position  as  he  occupied  last  evening.  He 
is  a  conductor  of  skill  and  experience,  a  musician  of  active  and  fertile 
temperament,  who  has  molded  his  men  into  a  well-trained  body,  quick 
in  response  to  his  wishes.  Their  playing  of  Goldmark's  Spring  over- 
ture was  capital,  buoyant  and  elastic  in  its  spirit,  full  of  delicate 
shadings.  Brahms'  First  symphony  in  C  minor  was  the  principal 
number  on  the  program,  and  in  it  Mr.  Scheel  and  his  men  showed 
their  powers  in  the  best  light. 

It  was  a  reading  of  real  intellectual  power,  penetrating  the  deeper 
significance  of  the  work  and  showing  forth  the  poetic  and  essentially 
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romantic  spirit  that  underlies  it.  Its  details  were  elaborated  with  an 
affectionate  care  that  did  not  allow  the  larger  proportions  of  the  com- 
position to  be  effaced.  There  was  vitality  in  it  and  the  strength  of 
conscious  power.  Of  itself  it  went  far  toward  placing  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  upon  the  high  place  that  it  is  seeking  in  the  estimation  of 
the  musical  public  of  this  city. 

The  program  further  included  Tschaikowsky's  First  suite  for  or- 
chestra, Liszt's  Hungarian  rhapsody,  No.  2,  and  Tschaikowsky's  B  flat 
minor  concerto.  The  last  named  work  served  to  introduce  again  to 
the  New  York  concert  stage  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg,  who  reappeared 
after  an  absence  of  a  year. 


"LOHENGRIN" 

Nov.  2Q  The  performance  of  Lohengrin  last  evening  at  the  opera — 
the  third  subscription  night — was  of  importance  as  disclosing  to  this 
public  the  powers  of  two  of  the  new  members  of  Mr.  Grau's  company, 
upon  whom  much  will  depend  in  the  coming  season.  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz, 
the  new  conductor  who  comes  from  Breslau  to  take  charge  of  the 
German  performances,  and  Mr.  Georg  Anthes,  the  tenor,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  fill  the  leading  roles  in  the  same  performances  and  who  comes 
from  the  royal  opera  of  Dresden,  made  their  first  appearances.  The 
rest  of  the  cast  was  composed  of  singers  who  have  often  in  previous 
seasons  taken  the  parts  that  were  allotted  to  them  in  last  evening's 
performance. 

The  assignment  as  printed  upon  the  house  bill,  as  doubtless  most 
of  the  audience  very  soon  discovered,  was  wrong  in  two  particulars. 
Mr.  Bispham,  who  was  not  named  in  the  type,  was  the  Telramund, 
and  Mr.  Miihlmann,  who  was  set  down  for  that  character,  was  the 
herald,  while  Mr.  Dufriche,  mentioned  in  the  latter  place,  took  no  part 
in  the  doings  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Hertz  is  a  conductor  whom  the  lovers  of  the  German  repertory 
need  not  be  afraid  to  see  occupying  the  conductor's  stand  at  the 
Metropolitan.  He  is  not  a  commanding  genius,  but  he  is  a  leader  of 
strong  and  masterful  personality,  with  a  firm  grasp  of  everything  that 
is  going  on  in  the  orchestra  and  upon  the  stage.  He  made  it  plain  that 
he  is  possessed  of  abundance  of  skill  and  routine.  He  knows  what  he 
wants  and  how  to  get  it.    His  beat  is  firm,  clear  cut  and  decisive,  and 
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his  influence  never  found  wanting.     Mr.  Hertz  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  score  of  Lohengrin  at  least. 

It  is  in  his  ideas  of  tempo  that  he  will  meet  with  disapprobation. 
He  showed  the  tendency  to  linger  and  dwell  upon  the  sustained  pas- 
sages that  is  a  characteristic  of  so  many  of  the  younger  conductors  in 
Germany  at  this  time,  and  in  the  prelude  and  throughout  much  of  the 
first  act  the  tempo  was  taken  considerably  slower  than  we  are  used  to. 
Mr.  Hertz  had  evidently  a  well-defined  and  definite  scheme  of  the 
whole  in  his  mind,  however,  and  his  deliberation  was  consistent  with  it. 
Yet  he  is  not  without  a  feeling  for  elasticity  and  dramatic  modifica- 
tions of  tempo,  and  there  were  not  a  few  passages  in  which  there  was 
the  vigorous  pulse  of  dramatic  life  and  climaxes  that  were  well  wrought. 

So  far  as  could  be  judged  from  what  he  did  last  evening  he  has  the 
skill,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  temperament  for  the  task  that  lies 
before  him.  In  works  less  thoroughly  ingrained  than  Lohengrin  as 
a  matter  of  tradition  in  the  well-schooled  conductor  of  the  German 
repertory,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  show  more  clearly  what  his 
powers  are.  With  many  excellences,  the  performance  last  evening 
was  scarcely  a  brilliant  one.  Mr.  Anthes  is  a  tenor  of  the  German 
type,  of  which  we  have  had  many  representatives  here.  His  voice 
last  evening  gave  the  impression  of  a  somewhat  hard,  metallic  quality 
without  great  sensuous  beauty. 

It  is  an  organ  of  power  and  considerable  sonority;  but  he  did  not 
disclose  much  subtlety  in  its  use  or  much  power  of  modulating  and 
coloring  it  to  express  shades  of  dramatic  meaning.  His  phrasing 
seemed  last  evening  to  lack  smoothness  and  finish,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  so  many  of  his  compatriot  singers,  it  has  little  breadth  and  sustained 
power.  Everything  is  short-breathed  and  disjointed.  As  an  actor 
Mr.  Anthes  showed  a  rather  matter-of-fact  conception  of  the  Grail 
Knight's  character  and  office.  He  represented  him  as  commissioned 
with  a  duty  that  he  was  to  perform  in  as  capable  and  expeditious  a 
manner  as  possible. 

Of  the  celestial  spirit,  the  tranquil  poise  and  the  human  tenderness 
of  Lohengrin  Mr.  Anthes  appeared  to  have  little  comprehension.  He 
is  a  "competent"  artist;  but  of  such  competency  as  may  be  feared 
somewhat,  it  seemed,  for  the  impulses  and  enthusiasms  of  an  artist 
there  were  not  many  in  evidence  last  evening. 

Mme.  Gadski,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Mr.  Bispham  and  Mr. 
Edouard  de  Reszke  are  all  familiar  representatives  of  the  parts  of 
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Elsa,  Ortrud,  Telramund  and  the  King,  and  there  is  little  need  to 
comment  on  them  now.  There  was  some  singing  out  of  tune  in  the 
first  act  in  which  Mr.  de  Reszke  and  Mme.  Gadski  had  a  certain  share, 
that  made  their  admirers  uneasy — fortunately  the  new  tenor  had  none 
of  it — and  the  chorus  participated  in  it  largely  with  unaffected  indif- 
ference. 


OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

Dec.  5  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  since  his  return  to  America  after 
an  absence  of  a  year  has  shown  a  considerable  growth  in  his  art,  a 
broader  outlook,  a  mellower  and  maturer  style.  This  has  been  the 
testimony  of  his  playing  so  far  in  New  York  in  concerted  music,  and 
it  was  confirmed  yesterday  afternoon  by  his  recital  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
the  first  he  has  given  here  upon  his  present  visit  to  America.  At  his 
appearance  two  years  ago  he  seemed  a  youth  of  poetic  and  introspec- 
tive temperament,  somewhat  too  much  disposed  to  an  analytic  method, 
to  dissecting  and  laying  bare  the  structure  of  the  music  that  he  played. 
His  style  seemed,  as  it  were,  prematurely  ripened;  we  miss  the  im- 
pulsiveness and  turbulence  of  youth  in  the  self-contained  and  reflective 
manner  of  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  way  of  justifying  any 
of  the  fears  for  his  future  that  these  qualities  may  have  suggested.  He 
is  developing  a  freer  and  broader  style,  and  he  is  showing  the  strong 
and  vigorous  promptings  of  a  truly  musical  nature,  that  are  filling  his 
playing  with  life  and  emotional  power.  He  is  still  pre-eminently  de- 
voted to  the  lyric  vein;  he  sees  everything  through  the  roseate  atmos- 
phere of  romance.  He  does  not  sweep  us  off  our  feet  with  any  irre- 
sistible eloquence;  he  never  presents  the  rugged  and  uncompromising 
side  of  anything.  He  is  more  than  ever  a  worker  in  tonal  color,  and 
his  effects  are  always  of  a  many  hued,  glowing  delicacy.  He  is  not  less 
an  analyst,  and  he  elaborates  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  but  he 
manages  more  and  more  to  put  before  us  a  plastic  and  beautifully 
modeled  whole  and  a  broader  conception  of  the  music  he  undertakes 
to  interpret. 

In  the  two  most  important  works  on  his  program  yesterday  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch  gave  as  complete  a  summary  of  his  aims  and  ideals  as 
could  well  be  put  into  two  compositions.    These  were  Brahms 's  Varia- 
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tions  and  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Handel  and  Beethoven's  Sonata  in 
E  flat,  Opus  31,  No.  3.  The  variations  he  played  in  a  fashion  quite  his 
own,  full  of  contrasts  and  of  poetic  feeling. 

It  was  full  of  charm,  but  it  could  not  be  called  a  broad  or  an  im- 
posing performance,  except  as  to  the  fugue  at  the  end,  which  was 
delivered  with  real  power,  clear  in  the  exposition  of  its  free  contra- 
puntal structure  and  consistently  wrought  to  a  superb  climax.  So 
with  Beethoven's  sonata,  one  of  the  master's  most  spontaneous  works, 
full  of  humor  and  unconstrained  gayety-qualities,  that  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
witsch  impressed  on  every  measure  of  the  music. 

Chopin's  B  minor  scherzo  he  played  with  fire  and  passionate  inten- 
sity such  as  he  does  not  always  reach.  In  Henselt's  study,  Si  oiseau 
j'etais,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the  favorite  display  pieces  of 
pianists,  there  was  not  quite  the  aerial  lightness  that  the  piece  needs; 
it  has  been  played  here  with  much  more  intangible  filminess  of  texture. 
A  group  of  pieces  by  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch's  fellow-Russian  musicians 
formed  the  last  portion  of  the  program,  and  as  it  seems  usually  to  fall 
out  in  these  days,  they  were  of  the  slenderest  value  musically,  the 
most  interesting  indeed,  being  a  Caprice-burlesque  of  his  own,  marked 
Op.  3.  It  showed,  if  nothing  more,  a  keen  feeling  for  effects  of  a  sort 
that  justified  the  title.  The  Russian  composers,  even  the  greatest  of 
them,  generally  turn  out  to  be  writers  of  salon  music  when  they  betake 
themselves  to  writing  for  the  piano  alone.  Brilliant  in  its  technical 
display,  but  scarcely  above  this  level,  is  Balakireff's  amplification  after 
Liszt's  manner,  of  a  melody,  L'alouette,  by  Glinka;  so,  too,  is  the  waltz 
from  Rubinstein's  collection  of  dances,  Le  bat,  and  without  the  bril- 
liancy, Arensky's  "sketch"  entitled  Pres  de  la  mer." 


SAM  FRANKO'S  CONCERTS, 

MR.  AND  MRS.  ARNOLD  DOLMETSCH 

Jan.  7  Mr.  Sam  Franko  began  his  series  of  concerts  devoted  to  old 
music  yesterday  afternoon  in  Daly's  Theatre.  These  concerts  have 
heretofore  been  occasions  of  great  interest  to  music  lovers  in  the  ex- 
cursions they  have  made  through  almost  forgotten  by  paths  of  musical 
history  and  the  new  insight  and  understanding  they  have  given  into 
the  nature  of  the  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Yesterday's  concert  afforded  an  altogether  exceptional  opportunity 
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for  edification  and  for  pleasure  in  that  it  brought  before  this  public  for 
the  first  time  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  old-time  instru- 
ments in  the  performance  of  the  music  that  was  written  for  them.  For 
the  first  time  probably,  in  public  at  least,  we  have  heard  how  Bach  and 
Rameau  and  Attilio  Ariosti  expected  their  music  to  sound  on  the 
harpsichord,  the  voila  d'amore,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  what  the  lute, 
that  dominated  the  world  of  instrumental  music  for  so  long,  was  really 
like. 

They  were  played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  and  Miss 
Mabel  Johnston,  who  have  been  devoting  their  energies  in  England  to 
making  these  and  other  of  the  old-time  instruments  live  and  speak 
again  in  the  language  that  is  theirs.  They  were  the  central  figures 
of  yesterday's  concert,  and  their  performances  exercised  an  unbroken 
fascination  upon  their  listeners. 

The  first  of  their  pieces  was  Bach's  Concerto  for  harpsichord,  flute 
and  violin,  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  played 
the  harpsichord,  Mr.  Charles  Kurth  the  flute,  and  Mr.  Dolmetsch  the 
violin.  Miss  Johnston  played  the  bass  viol  in  the  string  orchestra. 
Here  first  was  shown  audibly  what  has,  of  course,  always  been  evi- 
dent to  the  reflective  student,  how  vast  is  the  difference  that  we  must 
reckon  with  between  the  sonority  of  the  old-time  music  and  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 

The  harpsichord  sounded  at  first,  to  ears  attuned  to  the  resonance 
of  the  modern  pianoforte,  like  a  far-away  tinkling.  But  it  soon  took 
its  place  in  the  right  perspective  and  compelled  admiration  and  liking 
for  beauty  and  qualities  of  tone  all  its  own.  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  played 
upon  an  old  English  instrument  by  Kirkman,  a  maker  famous  in  his 
day.  It  has  two  keyboards,  three  sets  of  strings  and  six  stops  for  the 
production  of  various  qualities  of  tone  and  dynamic  differences  which 
the  mechanism  of  the  keyboard  action  alone  is  unable  to  effect. 

There  are  stops  that  bring  different  octaves  into  play,  octave 
couplers  and  others  that  produce  several  sharply  differentiated  tone 
qualities  which,  skillfully  varied  upon  the  two  keyboards,  give  entranc- 
ing variety  of  color.  All  is  of  an  extreme  delicacy  and  subtlety  and  of 
an  endless  charm. 

The  instrument  cannot  sustain  long  tones,  and  the  difficulty  is 
frankly  met  by  trilling  or  otherwise  ornamenting  notes  written  by  the 
composer.  Rapid  runs  and  passages  upon  it  have  a  delightful  shim- 
mering, silvery  quality.    Its  technique  permits  of  remarkable  fluency, 
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as  indeed  the  music  written  for  it  gives  evidence;  but  it  is  of  an  effect 
quite  other  than  the  modern  pianoforte's  brilliancy.  The  Bach  con- 
certo, as  it  was  heard  from  these  three  players,  was  of  a  loveliness  and 
a  dignity  that  may  have  seemed  small  in  scale  to  modern  listeners,  but 
that  was  almost  like  a  glimpse  into  another  world  of  beauty. 

So  it  was  with  the  Concerto  by  Rameau  for  viola  d'amore,  viola  da 
gamba  and  harpsichord,  and  the  Sonata  for  viola  d'amore  and  harpsi- 
chord by  Attilio  Ariosti,  in  which  the  tonal  effects  were  far  removed 
from  those  familiar  in  modern  instrumental  composition,  and  yet  which 
seemed  the  natural  expression  of  the  naive  and  simple  musical  ideas 
contained  in  them. 

The  viola  d'amore's  tone  is  of  a  "faint  sweetness  and  mystery,"  as 
Berlioz  said,  to  which  the  second  resonance  of  the  sympathetically 
vibrating  metallic  strings  contributes.  It  is  a  still,  small  voice,  but  it 
has  an  eloquence  all  its  own,  and  there  is  a  perfection  in  the  fusion  of 
its  tone  with  that  of  the  harpsichord  and  the  viola  da  gamba  that  is 
delicious  in  its  way.  The  concerto  of  Rameau,  with  the  fanciful  titles 
for  the  three  movements  to  which  the  French  harpsichord  composers 
were  much  addicted,  as  is  best  known  to  modern  players  in  the  works 
of  Couperin,  has  a  characteristic  vivacity  and  grace  that  made  their 
immediate  appeal. 

The  playing  of  these  pieces  can  scarcely  be  judged  by  any  stand- 
ards to  which  we  are  accustomed;  but  the  rectitude  of  style,  the  fluency 
of  technique  and  the  lovely  enthusiasm  of  the  three  performers  were 
always  clear.  The  versatility  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch  are 
remarkable.  They  were  displayed  upon  three  instruments  yesterday — 
the  violin,  the  viola  d'amore  and  the  lute. 

The  latter  he  used  in  the  accompaniment  of  his  wife's  singing  of 
Desdemona's  Willow  song  in  Otello.  This  was  in  some  ways  the  least 
striking  of  any  of  the  music  presented  yesterday,  for  the  air  is  well 
known,  and  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  is  not  notable  as  a  singer,  but  it  was  of 
great  interest  as  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  capacities  of  the  lute. 
This  instrument,  in  its  heyday  the  most  universal  and  the  most  beloved 
of  any,  seems  to  possess  only  the  most  elementary  possibilities  of  stir- 
ring the  modern  ear,  for  it  sounds  like  an  etherealized  guitar,  with  its 
tenderness  and  expressiveness  raised  to  a  higher  power. 

The  orchestral  works  that  Mr.  Franko  presented  were  all  of  uncom- 
mon significance,  but  they  can  be  only  mentioned  at  this  time.  From 
its  historical  associations  the  first  place  is  claimed  by  the  Overture, 
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intermede  et  chaconne,  written  by  Charpentier  for  Moliere's  Le 
malade  imaginaire,  and  played  at  its  first  performance  when  the  play- 
wright was  stricken  with  his  fatal  illness. 

There  was  also  a  symphony  by  Johann  Christian  Bach,  in  which 
that  composer  lets  us  clearly  understand  the  inferiority  of  his  talent 
to  the  mighty  genius  of  his  father,  and  a  ballet  suite  by  Sacchini,  from 
which  the  picturesqueness  and  sparkle  have  not  yet  faded.  This 
music  was  all  played  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant experience  to  have  become  acquainted  with  it  all,  and  it  illumi- 
nates and  clarifies  many  of  our  notions  of  music  to  have  done  so.  The 
concert  was  a  delight  and  a  unique  one. 


MARK  HAMBOURG 

Jan.  14  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg  gave  his  first  and,  as  it  was  announced, 
his  only  pianoforte  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall. 
Since  his  return  to  America  after  a  year's  absence  he  had  appeared 
twice  before  in  New  York — once  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
November,  when  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  First  concerto,  and  last 
week  with  Mr.  Kneisel  in  a  trio  with  strings.  Mr.  Hambourg  yester- 
day disclosed  how  severe  a  curb  he  must  have  put  upon  his  impetuosity 
in  his  performance  in  the  chamber  music,  when  he  seemed  to  have 
chastened  and  refined  his  playing.  Yesterday  he  showed  that  he  has 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  storm  and  stress  are  as  great  as  ever 
in  what  he  does;  and  they  have  the  same  effect,  at  times  stimulating, 
at  times  destructive  of  musical  beauty.  Mr.  Hambourg  has  a  muscu- 
lar technique  that  is  well  under  his  control,  untiring  strength  of  finger 
and  of  arm,  fluency  and  delicacy,  and  he  can  do  what  he  wishes  in 
producing  dynamic  gradations.  He  can  thunder  or  he  can  lull  you 
as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove.  He  has  a  considerable  variety  of  tonal 
coloring;  but  at  its  best  his  tone  is  not  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  he 
produces  his  effects  mostly  by  means  of  the  more  strenuous  sort. 

There  is  at  least  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hambourg's  playing  is  mascu- 
line, and  there  was  much  in  what  he  did  yesterday  that  challenged 
admiration.  The  Theme  and  variations  by  Haydn  were  charmingly 
played.  But  Beethoven's  early  Sonata  in  C  was  surely  never  meant 
to  sound  with  the  exaggeration  of  accent  that  he  put  into  the  first 
movement  or  with  such  an  unyielding  and  forcible  exposition  as  he 
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gave  of  the  tender  second  theme.  The  adagio  was  finely  felt — but 
why  the  invariable  dying  cadence  on  each  phrase  of  the  melody?  In 
the  Chopin  sonata  Mr.  Hambourg  played  with  leonine  ferocity  in  the 
first  movement,  and  tore  the  passion  frequently  to  tatters.  The  finale 
was  somewhat  prosaic  and  without  the  feeling  of  shuddering  mystery 
that  it  can  be  made  to  express.  The  shorter  Chopin  pieces  were 
among  the  most  satisfactory  of  his  performance — the  E  major  nocturne 
sincerely  and  warmly  conceived  and  without  exaggeration,  and  the 
two  Etudes,  those  in  G  flat  and  B,  respectively,  were  brilliant  and 
delicate. 

Mr.  Hambourg  is  without  doubt  a  young  man  of  uncommon  talent 
and  of  powers  already  remarkable.  His  deficiencies,  it  may  be  hoped, 
are  those  of  youth  and  unripeness.  In  such  case,  impetuosity, 
strength,  fiery  excess,  may  be  welcomed,  if  they  shall  be  tempered  in 
due  course  by  the  modifying  influences  of  reflection  and  a  truer  and 
deeper  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  the  serene  in  art.  We  need  such 
temperaments  as  his;  but  his  art  at  present  is  not  capable  of  raising 
him  to  the  highest  levels  of  musicianship.  Mr.  Hambourg  is  too  good 
a  musician  already,  however,  to  lend  himself  to  the  affectation  in 
personal  appearance  that  he  is  so  zealously  cultivating.  Of  course 
there  are  unfortunate  precedents  for  it  in  abundance;  but  we  fancy 
they  are  becoming  fewer,  and  he  would  be  not  less  popular,  but  more, 
with  an  appearance  of  greater  sanity. 


SUSAN  METCALFE 

Jan.  21  There  are  few  song  recitals  heard  in  New  York  in  the  course 
of  the  season  that  give  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  Miss  Susan  Met- 
calfe, which  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall. 
Miss  Metcalfe's  charming  talent  has  been  made  known  previously  in 
this  city,  but  not  so  conclusively.  She  sang  a  great  variety  of  songs 
by  old  Italians,  Bach,  Mozart,  Reichardt,  Rameau,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Grieg,  Saint-Saens  and  Brahms.  In 
not  all  of  them  was  she  equally  successful,  but  at  her  best  her  singing 
was  truly  delightful. 

Her  voice  is  a  light,  delicate  and  clear  soprano,  not  in  itself  of  great 
expressive  power  or  sensuous  beauty,  but  it  is  the  instrument  of  a  fine 
and  sensitive  musical  feeling,  and  she  uses  it  with  skill  and  a  finished 
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technique.  Miss  Metcalfe's  natural  bent  is  toward  songs  of  gracious 
sentiment,  tenderness  and  intimate  feeling,  rather  than  toward  those 
that  publish  deep  passion  or  turbulent  emotion;  and  it  is  consequently 
in  the  former  that  she  achieves  her  best  results.  Such  were  the  ex- 
quisite little  songs  of  Reichardt's  Hoffnung,  for  instance,  the  florid 
little  air  by  Rameau  from  his  opera  of  Hippolyte  et  Aricie;  Schubert's 
song,  Ihr  Bild,  not  commonly  sung  in  public,  and  his  lovely  Die  Sterne, 
that  is  still  less  commonly  sung  and  that  appears  to  be  one  of  many 
dozen  of  his  songs  that  are  all  but  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
public  singers,  or  private  ones  either,  for  that  matter. 

In  such  pieces  Miss  Metcalfe's  methods  are  exactly  fitted  to  the 
quality  of  the  music  and  the  sentiment  to  be  expressed.  Of  a  some- 
what different  sort,  and  yet  almost  equally  admirable,  was  her  singing 
of  the  eighteenth  century  English  song,  Listen  to  the  voice  of  love,  by 
James  Hook.  Excellent  in  design  was  her  idea  of  Caldara's  Come 
raggio  di  sol  and  Bononcini's  Per  la  gloria,  as  well  as  of  Bach's 
deeply  devotional  Bist  du  bei  mir.  Her  lack  in  these  was  in  the  volume 
and  quality  of  voice  to  realize  their  breadth  and  sustained  power.  She 
sang  Voi  che  sapete  with  much  charm  and  spirit. 

In  Schubert's  intensely  felt  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade  the  voice  was 
again  insufficient,  and  the  climax  was  marked  by  a  disagreeable  qual- 
ity of  tone.  But  even  in  her  least  successful  attempts  there  was  noth- 
ing that  offended  the  taste  or  showed  other  than  sincerity,  intelligence 
and  a  highly  refined  musical  endowment.  Such  singers  as  Miss  Met- 
calfe are  a  delight  to  the  lovers  of  good  singing  and  a  refreshment  to 
the  musical  senses,  that  are  so  often  outraged  by  incompetence  and 
stupidity  in  the  minor  concerts  crowding  thick  and  fast  in  the  musical 
season. 


KNEISEL  QUARTET 

Feb.  4  Rarely  has  the  Kneisel  Quartet  given  so  great  and  unalloyed 
delight  to  so  many  New  York  lovers  of  chamber  music  as  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  fourth  of  its  concerts  in  Mendelssohn  Hall.  The  audi- 
ence room  was  completely  filled,  and  interest  and  enthusiasm  were  at 
their  highest.  Mr.  Kneisel  presented  a  singularly  beautiful  and  well- 
balanced  program.  It  included  Mozart's  fresh  and  spontaneous  Quar- 
tet for  oboe  and  strings,  Brahms's  B  major  piano  trio,  Opus  8,  and 
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one  of  the  great  quartets  of  Beethoven,  that  in  A  minor,  Opus  132. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  right  contrast  and  complement  of  musical  feeling 
had  seldom  been  so  completely  secured  as  in  this  arrangement. 

The  quartet  of  Mozart's  shares  that  winsome  juvenile  quality  and 
that  precision  of  touch  and  unerring  mastery  over  his  materials  that 
characterized  his  works  more  than  those  of  any  other  composer.  It 
is  unaffected,  joyous  music,  never  reaching  any  profound  depths  nor 
striving  for  any,  but  unceasingly  lovely  in  its  simplicity  and  its  pure 
melody.  The  combination  of  the  oboe  with  the  three  stringed  instru- 
ments is  a  most  unusual  one,  but  Mozart  effects  it  as  if  it  were  the 
merest  matter  of  course.  The  oboe  is  given  the  leading  part  almost 
throughout,  but  it  is  never  detached  from  the  total  effect,  which  is 
that  of  the  true  quartet  style,  not  that  of  a  solo  with  string  accompani- 
ment; and  the  tender  lyric  tune  of  the  reed  is  fused  with  the  nobler 
utterance  of  the  strings  in  a  quality  of  singular  charm.  The  oboe  part 
was  deliciously  played  by  Mr.  Longy,  first  oboist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  with  a  perfection  of  phrasing,  a  flexibility  and 
artistic  rectitude  of  style  that  were  quite  on  a  par  with  the  playing 
of  Mr.  Kneisel  and  his  companions.  The  audience  gave  evidence  of 
a  special  delight  in  this  performance. 

The  Brahms  trio  is  one  of  the  composer's  noblest  works — a  work  of 
his  earliest  years  but  one  that  he  seldom  surpassed  in  the  loftiness  of 
its  inspiration.  It  is  his  eighth  numbered  composition,  and  that  he 
himself  had  a  specially  tender  spot  for  it  in  his  heart  is  shown  by  the 
revision  to  which  he  subjected  it  nearly  forty  years  after  its  first 
appearance.  In  this  he  made  great  changes  in  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments, doing  away  especially  with  the  long  contrapuntal  development 
section  of  the  first  movement,  with  its  canonic  passages  and  its  elabo- 
rate fugato — passages  which,  no  doubt,  made  their  appeal  to  the  youth- 
ful master  of  all  the  technical  resources  of  the  art,  but  which  the  riper 
judgment  of  his  later  years  told  him  were  not  the  most  potent  means 
of  unfolding  the  musical  ideas  within  the  sonata  form.  The  new  form 
of  the  work  is  richer  and  more  eloquent  than  the  old,  but  the  funda- 
mental character  of  it  is  not  changed.  Brahms  never  was  inspired 
with  a  melody  more  poignantly  beautiful  than  that  with  which  the 
trio  opens,  and  he  never  touched  loftier  heights  than  in  the  celestial 
slow  movement,  which  certifies  his  brotherhood  with  the  later  Bee- 
thoven— the  Beethoven  of  that  great  quartet  which  was  to  follow  upon 
the  program,  and  of  the  other  music  that  marked  the  climax  and  the 
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end  of  his  career.    Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  played  the  pianoforte  part  in 
the  trio,  which  was  given  a  performance  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  Kneisel  and  his  associates  have  made  a  profound  study  of  the 
later  quartets  of  Beethoven,  and  their  performances  of  these  works  are 
events  that  move  the  lovers  of  chamber  music  as  none  others  that 
came  to  pass  during  the  season.  They  have  long  since  made  good 
their  right  to  be  ranked  among  the  interpreters  of  these  works,  and  it 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  they  rarely  fail  to  bring  at  least 
one  of  them  before  this  public  in  the  course  of  the  Winter. 


"THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY" 

March  8  The  Philharmonic  Society,  having  decided  to  decline  the 
offer  of  a  subsidy  or  gift  or  bounty,  or  whatever  may  be  the  best  term 
for  it,  of  $25,000  a  year  for  four  years,  will  seek  to  continue  on  its 
old  way.  The  conditions  were  that  the  organization  of  the  Society 
should  be  changed  in  several  important  particulars:  to  admit  a  minor- 
ity of  seven  men  representing  the  contributors  of  the  subsidy  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  now  numbering  eight;  to  make  certain  radical 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra,  in  the  way  of  retiring  older 
members  whose  efficiency  has  been  impaired  by  age,  putting  better 
players  at  certain  important  posts.  The  number  of  concerts  and  of  the 
rehearsals  for  them  was  to  be  increased;  the  quality  of  the  perform- 
ances was  to  be  improved  by  this  greater  frequency  and  especially  by 
the  benefit  of  playing  continually  together  under  one  leader  and  of 
ceasing  the  exhausting  hack  work  to  which  many  of  the  players  are 
now  bound.  The  scheme  had  this  disadvantage,  that  it  was  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  only,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  there 
were  only  the  hope  and  the  expectation  of  a  permanent  endowment, 
upon  which,  as  it  seems,  a  permanent  orchestra  in  New  York  must 
ultimately  rest.  This  temporary  element  was  probably  one  reason 
that  led  to  the  unanimous  rejection  of  the  scheme. 

Another,  and  of  course,  the  chief  reason,  is  the  disinclination  to 
admit  outsiders  to  a  share  in  the  management  and  control  of  an 
organization  that  has  always  been  purely  a  co-operative  one,  a  "de- 
mocracy," as  it  has  been  called,  managing  its  own  affairs,  even  down 
to  the  minutest  detail,  by  itself  or  through  its  own  elected  officers.  It 
has  offered  what  it  chose  to  the  public,  and  has  expected  it  to  take  it 
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or  leave  it,  but  at  all  events  to  keep  aloof  from  what  this  exclusive 
organization  has  considered  to  be  purely  its  own  concerns.  The 
representation  desired  by  the  contributors  to  the  fund,  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  was  indeed  a  minority  upon  the  Board  of  Directors.  As 
one  of  them  has  expressed  it,  they  expected  if  any  difference  arose  as 
to  policy  to  convince  one  or  two  of  the  other  side,  enough  to  make  a 
majority,  if  their  plans  were  meritorious;  if  not,  to  accept  their  posi- 
tion as  a  minority. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  by  virtue  of  its  sixty-two  years,  is  a 
conservative  body,  while  doubtless  many  of  its  members  realize  its 
present  deficiencies  and  would  be  willing  to  remedy  them  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  that  the  old  way  is  good 
enough.  To  put  it  baldly,  the  Philharmonic  has  been  a  "good  thing" 
for  its  members  for  many  years.  Its  profits,  to  be  sure,  have  steadily 
fallen  off  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Seidl,  under  whose  regime  they  reached 
their  highest  point;  but  they  have  still  paid  the  members  in  the  form 
of  dividends  considerably  larger  amounts  each  year  than  they  could 
have  earned  in  the  concerts  at  the  prevailing  and  well-established  fees 
for  orchestral  musicians,  and  in  the  prosperous  years  of  the  society 
much  larger  amounts. 

There  is  no  need  to  forget  this  fact,  which  does  not  derogate  from  the 
lofty  purpose  and  sincere  zeal  with  which  the  Philharmonic  has  always 
carried  out  its  mission,  the  high  function  it  has  filled,  the  distinguished 
part  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  instrumental  music  and  the  proud 
record  it  has  made.  All  these  things  have  been  often  and  duly  cele- 
brated. But  the  Philharmonic  cannot  live  upon  its  history;  all  the 
history  in  the  world  cannot  make  up  for  weakness  and  incompetency 
and  a  failure  to  meet  modern  standards.  The  Philharmonic  has  no 
right  to  accuse  its  public  of  ingratitude.  If  it  cannot  hold  its  audiences 
through  the  merit  and  power  of  its  performances  it  certainly  should 
not  expect  them  to  stay  by  merely  out  of  loyalty. 

Now,  the  attitude  of  the  public  has  changed  very  materially  since 
the  Philharmonic  first  entered  on  its  career,  and,  indeed,  in  recent 
years.  Its  work  was  begun,  as  one  of  its  early  annual  reports  puts  it, 
because  "there  was  then  no  association  of  professional  musicians,  nor 
any  complete  orchestral  band  in  the  city  capable  of  performing  the 
grand  instrumental  compositions  of  the  great  masters."  For  decades 
the  Philharmonic  was  the  chief  exemplar  in  this  country  of  such  a 
band.    It  educated  its  public,  who  looked  to  it  for  all  that  was  best 
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and  who  got  all  its  ideals  and  conceptions  of  what  orchestral  music 
should  be  from  its  performances. 

That  condition  of  things  has  long  since  ceased  to  be,  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic's performances  are  judged  not  as  in  themselves  a  standard, 
but  in  the  light  of  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  larger  experience.  Stand- 
ards are  higher,  demands  are  more  exacting.  Orchestral  music  is  a 
finer  art  and  a  more  exact  science  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  the 
public  was  dependent  more  or  less  entirely  upon  its  ministrations.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  show- 
ing the  way  to  higher  things,  and  it  has  been  rewarded  with  an  ever- 
increasing  public  patronage  in  New  York.  The  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  cannot  mistake  the  fact  that  this  patronage  is 
largely  drawn  from  what  was  formerly  their  own. 

If  they  were  wise,  they  also  could  not  mistake  the  fact  that  their 
loss  has  been  because  the  level  of  their  performances  has  not  been 
what  the  present  standard  demands  and  that  a  primary  cause  of  the 
deficiency  rests  with  the  whole  system  upon  which  the  Society  is  based 
and  has  worked;  that  is,  the  system  of  gathering  together  musicians 
at  intervals  from  other  occupations  to  rehearse  and  play  their  concerts. 
The  Philharmonic  has  of  recent  years  given  eight  programmes  during 
the  season.  The  preparation  of  these  is  only  an  avocation  of  its  mem- 
bers; they  earn  their  livings  in  other  ways.  They  number  fifty-nine 
men;  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  is  made  up  of  men  hired  to  play.  It 
may  be  that  the  discipline  is  as  strict  as  the  apologists  of  the  Society 
say  it  is;  that  the  conductor,  though  he  be  dependent  for  his  position 
upon  the  suffrages  of  those  whom  he  directs,  has  the  undisputed, 
autocratic  sway  that  alone  can  make  for  perfection  of  discipline,  and 
that  he  feels  himself  entirely  independent  and  never  need  consider  his 
own  interests  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron;  that 
the  members  subordinate  other  interests  to  those  of  the  concerts  and 
rehearsals  and  never  think  of  sending  substitutes  to  the  latter. 

This  may  all  be  true;  some  have  doubted  it.  But  even  if  it  is,  there 
is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  orchestra  is  not  regularly  and  often 
enough  together;  that  its  rehearsals  are  not  frequent  enough;  that 
many  of  its  members  play  elsewhere  under  other  directors,  many  of 
them  night  after  night  in  the  theatres;  that  there  are  members  whose 
age  has  impaired  their  usefulness  and  who  cannot  be  retired  because 
they  are  members  and  have  as  many  rights  as  the  youngest  and  ablest. 
It  is  all  an  old  story  to  the  musical  public  of  this  city. 
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There  was  evidence  of  an  understanding  of  the  situation  on  the  part 
of  the  Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  the  first  concerts 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Damrosch  showed  a  new  spirit,  an  unaccus- 
tomed excellence  of  ensemble  and  the  result  of  certain  changes  for  the 
better  at  some  of  the  most  important  desks.  The  improvement  in  the 
performances  has  not  been  consistently  kept  up,  however,  and  poor 
performances  have  followed,  along  with  some  good  ones.  At  the  best, 
the  results  were  not  of  an  ideal  sort  and  had  their  greatest  significance 
as  a  promise  of  better  things  to  come.  That  promise  was  potently 
reinforced  when  the  proposition  for  the  annual  gift  and  the  required 
changes  in  the  Society's  organization  and  methods  was  made  public. 
The  rejection  of  this  has  greatly  discouraged  many  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  Philharmonic  among  the  public  that  has  for  so  many  years 
supported  it. 

What  its  future  can  be  seems  now  peculiarly  uncertain.  One  thing 
is  assured,  and  that  is,  that  if  the  organization  is  to  survive,  some 
effective  means  must  be  found  at  once  to  check  the  retrogression  it 
has  been  making  for  a  number  of  years.  It  seems  certain,  also,  that  a 
new  conductor  will  have  to  be  chosen,  for  although  Mr.  Damrosch's 
re-election  was  not  a  condition  of  the  proposed  gift,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  again  be  the  conductor.  There  have  been  rumors  in  plenty  of 
the  importation  of  some  famous  man  from  abroad;  but  under  its 
present  methods  the  Society  cannot  make  it  worth  while  for  a  noted 
conductor  to  come  from  Europe  solely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
its  concerts.  There  are  many  contingencies  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
suggestion  for  sharing  a  conductor  with  Mr.  Conried  at  the  opera.  As 
the  opera  has  heretofore  been  carried  on,  its  conductors  have  had  no 
leisure  whatever  for  the  work  required  by  an  outside  concert  orchestra. 

The  conductor,  whoever  he  is,  must  be  a  man  of  large  and  com- 
manding personality;  but  still  more,  the  personnel  and  methods  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  must  be  submitted  to  a  radical  change  if  it  is  to 
retain  its  hold  upon  the  New  York  public  and  regain  the  position  it 
once  held  at  the  head  of  the  musical  activities  of  this  country. 


ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

March  27    A  profound  impression  was  made  upon  a  large  audience 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  by  the  Oratorio  Society's  performance  for 
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the  first  time  in  New  York  of  Edward  Elgar's  cantata,  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius.  The  work  has  been  enthusiastically  and  faithfully  studied 
and  was  performed  in  an  admirable  fashion — in  a  way,  there  was  little 
reason  to  doubt,  that  came  very  close  to  expressing  the  wishes  of  the 
composer,  to  gaining  all  his  effects  and  to  reproducing  the  strange  and 
mystical  atmosphere  that  envelops  it.  The  occasion  was  recognized  as 
a  remarkable  one,  full  of  significance.  For  it  was  the  first  real  dis- 
closure that  we  have  had  of  the  true  stature  and  power  of  a  man  who 
has  suddenly  risen  by  virtue  of  this  very  work  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  foremost  composers  of  the  day. 

The  story  of  how  this  has  happened  has  been  recently  and  fully 
rehearsed — how  the  cantata  was  produced  first  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1900,  as  the  work  of  a  man  little  known,  who  had  been 
striving  for  a  position  in  vain  for  years,  and  how  it  has  since  not  only 
been  enthusiastically  acclaimed  in  England  but  has  set  musical  Ger- 
many by  the  ears  as  one  of  the  most  notable  choral  works  of  these 
later  years.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  has  caused  it  to  be  said  that  at 
last  some  good  thing,  musically,  could  come  out  of  England.  That  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  it  is  a  complete  departure  from  the  spirit  and 
methods  that  have  prevailed  in  the  music  of  that  country  for  genera- 
tions; it  denotes,  that  is  to  say,  a  complete  liberation  from  the  Handel- 
Mendelssohn  tradition. 

The  subject  in  itself  implies  such  a  departure  and  such  a  liberation. 
Cardinal  Newman's  poem,  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  is  a  description  in 
verse  of  the  subjective  experiences  in  death  of  a  true  believer  and  the 
disposition  of  his  soul  after  death,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the  ministering  agents  of  the  Almighty's 
will.  It  is  a  picturing  of  the  mysteries  that  lie  hidden  across  the  portals 
of  the  tomb.  Its  musical  setting  needs  exceptional  qualities  on  the 
part  of  the  composer,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  a  complete  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  sympathy  with  the  tendency  of  the  poem,  its 
mystical  suggestiveness,  and  its  religious  significance.  This  Dr.  Elgar 
has  in  virtue  of  his  standing  as  a  devout  Romanist;  and  the  fact  is 
everywhere  evident  in  his  music.  It  is  written  with  conviction.  It  is 
furthermore  clear  that  the  conventional  formulas  of  oratorio  music 
have  no  place  in  interpreting  such  a  poem;  and  Dr.  Elgar  has  discarded 
them.    He  has  adopted  instead  the  most  modern  procedures. 

The  cantata  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  part  is  an  uninter- 
rupted whole,  without  breaks  or  divisions  into  musical  numbers  in  the 
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ordinary  sense.  The  solo  voices  sing  not  set  arias,  but  a  continuous 
arioso,  a  sort  of  endless  melody  in  the  Wagnerian  manner,  while  the 
orchestra  fills  an  important  part  in  calling  up  and  fixing  the  mood  and 
providing  a  descriptive  commentary.  The  orchestral  part  is  built  up 
of  a  large  number  of  representative  themes  singularly  plastic  in  their 
character  and  developed  with  an  altogether  remarkable  skill  in  instru- 
mentation and  symphonic  structure.  Dr.  Elgar  exhausts  the  resources 
of  modern  orchestration  in  this  and  writes  most  elaborately  for  chorus, 
frequently  divided  into  many  parts,  and  an  additional  semi-chorus. 
The  effect  is  profoundly  impressive,  and  he  plays  at  will  upon  the  most 
varied  emotions.  He  gains  the  mystical  atmosphere  with  an  unerring 
touch;  he  expresses  the  dying  man's  fear  and  trust,  the  angel's  com- 
forting, the  tremulous  exaltation  of  the  heavenly  experience,  the  devo- 
tional fervor  of  the  assistants,  the  malign  and  mocking  wickedness  of 
the  demons  in  hell,  with  equal  certainty  and  fullness.  His  emotional 
climaxes  are  of  indescribable  power,  and  there  is  endless  subtlety  in 
his  use  of  all  his  resources.  He  gains  remarkable  qualities  of  tone  and 
of  color. 

His  choral  writing  is  masterly  in  its  knowledge  of  vocal  effect  and  in 
its  employment  of  complexity  of  texture  as  a  means  of  varied  and 
potent  emotional  expression.  The  score  is  full  of  recondite  touches 
that  emerge  only  upon  close  study  or  repeated  hearing,  and  indeed  the 
cantata  is  one  that  no  hearer  can  expect  completely  to  compass  from 
a  single  performance. 

Dr.  Elgar's  music  as  a  whole  leaves  an  impression  of  originality,  of 
inspiration  and  of  style.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  various 
influences  have  worked  upon  him  to  make  it  what  it  is.  There  could 
not  fail  to  be  traces  of  Wagner  in  it,  for  instance;  and  there  are  places 
where  it  seems  as  if  he  had  been  specially  moved  by  Parsifal.  There 
are  others  where  it  seems  as  if  he  had  listened  to  the  strains  of  Cesar 
Franck.  But  these  things  are  by  no  means  of  a  force  sufficient  to  take 
away  from  the  highly  individual  character  of  Dr.  Elgar's  music.  It 
has  the  triumphant  sweep,  the  certainty  of  touch,  the  deeply  moving 
power  that  are  the  marks  of  mastery. 

Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose  sang  the  tenor  part,  that  of  Gerontius,  last 
evening,  which  is  an  extraordinarily  exacting  one.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  cantata  he  is  called  upon  to  sing  almost  continuously  for  half  an 
hour,  with  little  relief  from  the  entrances  of  the  chorus,  and  sometimes, 
indeed,  above  the  chorus.    He  sang  with  fervor  and  exaltation  of  style 
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and  a  complete  sympathy  with  the  support  of  the  music.  Mr.  Bispham 
had  much  less  to  do  in  the  bass  solos  given  to  the  Priest,  but  he  did 
it  with  much  impressiveness. 

The  Angel  has  an  important  part  in  the  last  half  of  the  cantata,  and 
her  beautiful  voice  and  intelligent  style  gave  an  admirable  reproduc- 
tion of  the  mystic  elevation  of  the  heavenly  companion's  deliverances. 
Mr.  Damrosch  has  entered  deeply  and  has  brought  his  forces,  both 
choral  and  instrumental,  into  a  high  degree  of  mastership  over  the  very 
great  difficulties  of  Dr.  Elgar's  music.  They  sang  and  played  with  a 
large  share  of  his  enthusiasm  and  conviction. 
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WETZLER  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  HERMANN  HANS 
WETZLER,  JACQUES  THIBAUD 

Oct.  31  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hermann  Hans  Wetzler  to  open  the 
musical  season  in  New  York  with  the  first  of  his  series  of  orchestral 
concerts,  which  he  gave  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  He  has  this 
year,  as  he  had  last,  a  large  orchestra  composed  of  good  men,  with 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg  as  first  violin,  an  artist  whose  reappearance 
as  a  public  player  is  most  welcome.  Mr.  Wetzler  presented  a  strangely 
and  rather  unfortunately  compiled  program,  apparently  composed 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  soloist,  who  made  his  first  American 
appearance  in  this  concert,  Mr.  Jacques  Thibaud.  It  began  with 
Beethoven's  Seventh  symphony,  which  was  followed  by  Mozart's  E  flat 
violin  concerto,  Liszt's  symphonic  poem,  Mazeppa,  and  Saint-Saens's 
B  minor  violin  concerto.  It  was  ill  balanced,  and  like  Mr.  Wetzler's 
first  program  last  season,  was  much  too  long. 

Since  Mr.  Thibaud  was  the  central  point  of  interest  in  the  concert, 
let  it  be  said  first  that  he  produced  an  extremely  agreeable  impression 
and  made  it  clear  that  he  is  an  artist  of  fine  fiber  and  uncommon 
accomplishment.  He  has  youth  and  the  insouciance  and  buoyancy 
that  go  with  youth,  and  especially  with  French  youth;  yet  his  tem- 
perament is  poetic  and  gracious  rather  than  impassioned  or  impetuous. 
His  playing  is  truly  serious  and  sincere,  and  his  artistic  nature  has 
warmth  and  spontaneity,  but  his  ebullient  flow  of  spirits  which  was 
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disclosed  amply  last  evening  never  invalidates  the  elegance  and  refine- 
ment that  are  clearly  among  his  essential  characteristics. 

Neither  of  the  pieces  he  played  called  for  the  expression  of  the 
deepest  feeling  or  the  higher  eloquence  of  the  violin;  and  how  far  he 
can  go  at  present  in  these  ways  must  be  left  for  future  determination. 
Mr.  Thibaud's  tone  is  of  beautiful  warmth  and  purity,  of  fine  expres- 
sive potency;  his  style  is  finished,  and  his  technical  methods  are 
admirable,  especially  his  bowing,  which  is  large,  free  and  firm.  The 
technique  of  his  left  hand  is  fleet  and  dexterous,  yet  his  intonation 
was  not  always  absolutely  flawless  last  evening. 

There  was  a  sense  of  absolute  fitness  in  his  conception  of  Mozart's 
concerto — one  that  was  last  heard  here  when  Ysaye  played  at  his  first 
coming.  There  was  a  certain  freshness  of  mood  through  it  all,  an 
urbane  gayety  and  in  the  adagio  a  deeply  tender  feeling.  The  concerto 
does  not  seem  one  of  the  most  vital  of  Mozart's  works  today;  the 
half-dozen  such  that  he  wrote  were  made  for  his  own  use  in  solo 
playing  as  occasion  came  up  and  are  not  charged  with  much  of  the 
burden  of  his  message. 

The  essential  charm  of  Mozart,  however,  is  not  lacking  from  this 
E  flat  concerto,  and  it  was  that  charm  that  Mr.  Thibaud  so  signally 
succeeded  in  reproducing.  Saint-Saens's  B  minor  concerto  is  the  best 
of  the  several  he  has  composed,  and  it,  too,  has  much  of  the  composer's 
characteristic  spirit — his  elegance  and  brilliancy — and  these  lay  quite 
in  the  line  of  the  violinist's  power.  It  was  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that 
this  concerto  came  at  the  close  of  such  severe  exactions  on  the  audience, 
but  it  was  signified  clearly  to  the  young  Frenchman  that  he  had  given 
unusual  pleasure. 

Mr.  Wetzler's  reading  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  symphony  was  not 
one  that  could  be  accepted  without  reservation.  It  was  exaggerated 
in  many  ways,  surcharged  with  color  and  emphasis,  violent  in  its 
dynamic  contrasts  and  lacking  in  poise  and  balance.  Mr.  Wetzler 
made  continual  modifications  in  tempo  in  all  the  movements,  some  of 
which  were  indubitably  effective.  The  orchestra  played  with  sonorous 
tone  but  not  always  with  quite  the  finish  in  detail  and  in  phrasing  that 
Mr.  Wetzler  attained  in  some  of  his  most  successful  performances 
last  year. 

There  was  more  technical  finish  in  Liszt's  symphonic  poem,  Mazeppa, 
upon  which  not  a  little  brilliant  playing  was  wasted.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  poverty-stricken  of  the  collection  in  musical  idea,  one  of  the 
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most  crassly  material  in  its  delineation  of  material  things  and  one  that 
offers  little  recompense  in  the  way  of  brilliant  orchestral  color.  Its 
orchestral  quality  is  hard  and  ugly. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  skill  in  the  depiction  of  the  wild  rush 
of  the  noble  steed,  the  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed,  and  the  agonies  of 
its  unwilling  rider;  but  not  in  this  nor  in  the  slower  movement  repre- 
senting Mazeppa's  collapse  nor  the  triumphant  fanfare  at  the  end 
showing  his  elevation  and  coronation  is  there  the  least  beauty,  the  least 
distinction  of  musical  thought.  The  form  has  been  praised,  the  per- 
fect adaptation  of  it  to  the  content  of  the  work;  but  form  with  so 
little  substance  is  the  smallest  artistic  gratification. 

Liszt  has  undertaken  to  illustrate  Victor  Hugo's  poem  that  makes  a 
spiritual  application  of  Mazeppa's  experience,  rather  than  Byron's 
purely  picturesque  narrative,  but  he  has  got  no  further  than  the 
pictorial  effect.  Byron's  Mazeppa  put  Charles  XII  speedily  to  sleep 
with  the  narrative  of  his  experience.  Unfortunately,  the  privilege  is 
denied  those  who  listen  to  Liszt's  Mazeppa. 


ADELINA  PATTI 

Nov.  3  After  ten  years  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  has  returned  to  America 
and  made  her  reappearance  last  evening  in  the  city  where  just  forty- 
four  years  ago  she  won  her  first  triumphs  as  a  youthful  artist  and 
started  upon  a  career  that  has  scarcely  had  an  equal  in  musical  annals. 
It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  her  sincerest  admirers  ten  years  ago  that 
she  saw  fit  to  return  then,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  much  deeper 
regret  that  she  has  come  again  now  to  exploit  upon  the  concert  stage — 
very  parsimoniously  and  very  cautiously,  it  is  true — the  remains  of 
what  was  once  the  most  perfect,  the  most  beautiful  of  voices,  the  most 
exquisite  and  consummate  art  in  singing.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
great  artist  has  not  been  willing  to  leave  us  with  memories  of  achieve- 
ments which  were,  in  their  own  particular  way,  worthy  to  be  put  with 
the  supreme  traditions  of  art;  that  she  should  be  brought,  by  any 
temptation,  however  alluring,  to  play  upon  unthinking  curiosity  by  her 
distinguished  name  and  to  present  herself  and  the  wreck  of  her  great 
voice  in  a  "last  chance"  to  see  and  hear  what  have  already  gone  into 
the  history  of  art.  Her  position  there,  no  doubt,  is  safe,  even  from 
indiscretions  that  she  may  commit  now,  and  she  has,  no  doubt,  found 
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them  to  her  present  advantage;  but  they  can  only  result  in  various 
ways  to  the  injury  of  artistic  standards  and  musical  appreciation  in 
this  country. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  people  who  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  this  chance.  With  such  Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  last  evening  to 
very  nearly  its  entire  capacity.  No  doubt,  there  will  be  many  more 
forthcoming  as  Mme.  Patti  makes  her  tour  through  the  country.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  little  spontaneous  enthusiasm  among  them  last 
evening  over  what  they  had  come  out  to  see  and  hear,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  hard  to  imagine  why  there  should  be. 

There  was  applause  in  plenty,  in  amount  sufficient,  that  is,  to  bring 
her  out  upon  the  platform  to  secure  the  number  of  extra  pieces  con- 
tracted for,  but  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm  was  conspicuously  lacking. 
Mme.  Patti  was  put  down  upon  the  program  to  sing  two  numbers 
out  of  a  wearisome  ten  constituting  the  whole  program,  which  was 
of  that  "miscellaneous"  type  long  since  obsolete  in  the  concert  halls 
of  musical  cities.  She  sang,  first,  the  air,  O  luce  di  quest'anima,  from 
Donizetti's  Linda  di  Chamounix — and  sang  it,  forsooth,  to  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  while  the  orchestra,  for  whose  instruments  the  accom- 
paniment was  written,  sat  idle  behind  her.  Her  second  number  was 
her  old  stalking  horse,  Arditi's  waltz,  77  bacio,  also  with  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment.  After  the  first  she  sang  The  last  rose  of  summer; 
after  the  second,  Home,  sweet  home,  and  then,  as  an  additional  boon, 
an  unspeakably  vulgar  sentimental  song,  fitted  for  the  artistic  plane 
of  the  vaudeville  stage,  called  The  last  farewell. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  speak  of  the  disclosure  Mme.  Patti's 
voice  made  in  these  things.  Of  its  old  purity,  lusciousness  and  velvety 
smoothness  there  were  sometimes  traces,  but  of  its  old  flexibility,  its 
spontaneous  full-throated  freedom  of  utterance,  its  sustained  power, 
its  long,  rounded  phrasing,  its  exquisite  finish  and  perfection  of  vocal- 
ization, there  were  fewer.  It  sounded  like  an  old  voice,  with  little 
charm  of  color,  husbanded  with  jealous  care  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  circumspection  with  which  it  was  put  forth  and  the  cautious  skill 
with  which  it  was  guided,  uncertain  and  unwieldy.  It  has  lost  many 
of  its  upper  notes,  and  Mme.  Patti  sang  the  operatic  air  a  minor  third 
lower  than  it  was  written — in  A  instead  of  in  C;  even  then  the  higher 
tones  she  produced  with  effort  and  almost  always  out  of  tune. 

The  runs  and  passages  were  far  from  fluent  and  were  lacking  in 
anything  approaching  to  clearness  or  grace;   the  phrasing  was  short 
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and  labored.  Much  the  same  must  be  said  of  her  singing  of  //  bacio, 
into  which,  in  years  gone  by,  she  put  so  much  elasticity  and  brilliancy. 
The  homely  Last  rose  of  summer  was  what  she  gave  most  pleasure  in 
and  came  nearest  to  a  reminder  of  her  old  vocal  quality,  phrasing 
and  charm. 

Not  much  need  be  said  of  the  large  company  of  assistants,  whose 
office  is  to  fill  out  the  time  between  the  "diva's"  appearances  upon 
the  platform.  They  are  mostly  immature  musicians,  though  some  of 
them  are  not  without  promise.  Miss  Vera  Margoles  was  apparently 
suffering  from  an  excess  of  nervous  apprehension  in  her  playing  of 
Liszt's  E  flat  concerto,  but  she  indicated  clearly  that  she  has  neither 
the  strength  nor  technical  power  that  such  a  work  demands.  Miss 
Roza  Zamels  played  two  movements  from  Bruch's  Second  violin  con- 
certo determinedly  but  crudely.  Mr.  Wilfred  Virgo  showed  a  tenor 
voice  of  a  quality  and  power  that  might  be  made  telling  with  a  sounder 
and  better  method  and  made  a  good  impression  in  Lend  me  your  arms, 
from  Gounod's  Queen  of  Sheba. 

An  extremely  wearisome  'Cello  concerto  of  his  own  composition  was 
played  by  Mr.  Anton  Hegner  for  the  first  time  here — an  exemplifica- 
tion of  how  one  of  the  noblest  of  instruments  may  be  reduced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  tin  whistle.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  minor 
lights  was  Miss  Kathleen  Howard,  who  sang  a  contralto  air  from 
Goring  Thomas's  Nadeshda,  and  Mr.  Claude  A.  Cunningham,  the  last 
of  the  number,  gave  a  baritone  air  from  Mackenzie's  Rose  of  Sharon. 
Mr.  Romualdo  Sapio  conducted  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  the  way  it  played  the  accompaniments  under  his  direction  made 
it  seem  clear  that  Mme.  Patti  chose  the  wiser  course  in  singing  with 
the  pianoforte. 


"EDOUARD  COLONNE" 

Nov.  15  While  it  has  been  a  rare  pleasure  to  hear  M.  Colonne  con- 
duct music  with  which  is  so  closely  identified  Bizet's  overture  Patrie 
and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique — the  latter,  especially,  being  a 
piece  that  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own — it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Philharmonic's  public  has  had  no  opportunity  to  hear  the  famous 
French  conductor  in  music  of  more  substantial  quality  and  greater 
value  as  music.    It  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  what  he  would 
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have  done  with  a  symphony  by  Beethoven,  or  even  with  a  selection 
from  one  of  Wagner's  works.  The  quality  of  his  performance  of  the 
suite  by  Bach  might  indicate  that  he  would  make  similar  wide  depar- 
tures from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  from  more  authoritative  German 
interpretations  of  German  works.  Yet,  though  the  reading  of  the 
Bach  suite  may  not  have  carried  conviction,  it  had  an  undeniable 
charm.  If  any  were  misguided  enough  to  say  that  it  was  diluted  with 
Colonne  water,  they  were  unjust  as  well  as  obvious.  It  had  an  essen- 
tial beauty. 

Some  of  M.  Colonne's  manners  and  customs  are  new  to  the  public. 
He  seems,  for  instance,  to  feel  the  need  of  resting  his  left  hand  occa- 
sionally on  a  railing  by  his  side,  and  to  satisfy  this  need  there  was  a 
light  wooden  structure  erected  by  the  side  of  the  conductor's  stand. 
He  never  put  his  hand  upon  it  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a  time  nor 
used  it  for  support,  but  it  seemed  to  make  him  feel  more  at  home. 
That  same  left  hand  is  expressively  used  in  gesture.  It  has  often 
extended  flat;  sometimes  its  forefinger  goes  to  the  lips  in  a  significant 
demand  for  less  tone.  Occasionally,  even,  it  is  extended  clinched  in  a 
demand  for  more.  M.  Colonne  beats  horizontally  with  particular 
force  and  apparent  predilection.  He  sometimes  divides  his  measures 
so  as  to  indicate  separate  notes,  even  when  the  symmetry  of  the  beat 
is  thereby  for  a  moment  suspended.  There  is  often  almost  an  outline 
of  the  phrase  in  the  movement  of  his  baton. 

But  one  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  nothing  is  done  for  effect. 
All  has  a  distinct  purpose  and  is  evidently  clearly  adapted  for  the 
end  in  view.  M.  Colonne's  attention  to  detail  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  brought  over  all  the  orchestral  parts  of  all  the  pieces  he  played, 
each  being  marked  minutely  with  indications  of  every  phrase  and 
nuance  he  desired  to  make  at  every  occurrence  of  the  same.  Nothing 
was  neglected  that  could  contribute  to  a  realization  of  all  his  wishes. 


MARCELLA  SEMBRICH 

Nov.  18  Mme.  Sembrich  came  back  again  yesterday  afternoon  to  her 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  New  York  public — the  musical  public  of  the 
finer  taste — and  at  her  song  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  received  once 
more  the  tributes  of  admiration  and  affection  that  her  art  has  gained 
her.    It  was  an  audience  that  filled  the  hall  completely,  and  one  that, 
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while  it  yielded  willingly  and  gladly  to  the  spell  of  the  artist,  was 
yet  discriminating  in  its  expressions  of  pleasure.  Such  an  occasion 
does  honor  alike  to  the  public  and  to  the  great  singer,  signifying  the 
potency  of  her  consummate  art  and  the  appreciation  of  its  fine  and  gra- 
cious qualities,  an  understanding  of  their  inestimable  value  and 
rarity.  It  is  not  only  Mme.  Sembrich's  beautiful  gift  of  voice  and 
acquired  perfection  of  vocalism  that  count  in  establishing  the  sway  she 
exerts.  It  is,  even  more,  the  deeply  musical  feeling  that  Providence  so 
often  withholds  with  its  gift  of  voice,  the  high  intelligence,  the  swift 
prescience,  the  wide  sympathy  with  music  of  many  different  kinds, 
periods  and  nationalities,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  that  prompt  to 
study  great  voices  and  perfect  vocalism  that  have  left  the  listener  un- 
touched by  more  than  sensuous  pleasure ;  their  union  with  these  higher 
qualities  of  musicianship  is  what  makes  Mme.  Sembrich's  singing  of 
such  unique  fascination. 

She  expended  her  powers  lavishly  upon  yesterday's  recital.  There 
might  have  been  some  suggestive  comparisons  drawn  between  the 
custom  of  certain  great  singers  of  the  past  and  with  this  woman  who 
stood  upon  the  platform  of  Carnegie  Hall  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
delivered  unaided  a  program  of  eighteen  songs,  repeating  two  of 
them  and  adding  four  more.  It  was  an  exacting  task  she  set  herself, 
and  it  was  carried  out  with  unflagging  spirit.  It  would  be  repeating 
a  tale  many  times  told  to  dwell  again  upon  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
Mme.  Sembrich's  voice — its  sensuous  charm  considered  purely  as 
musical  tone,  its  lusciousness,  its  perfect  equality  throughout  its  range, 
her  beautiful  legato,  her  complete  exemplification  of  the  "bel  canto"  in 
all  its  phases.  Mme.  Sembrich  brings  to  her  Lieder  singing  not  only 
these  things  but  a  special  subjective  quality.  She  knows  how  to  identify 
herself  intimately  with  the  song,  with  the  emotions  it  publishes,  and 
to  unite  all  her  powers  in  enforcing  the  interpretation  of  it — the  color 
of  the  voice,  the  justness  of  the  phrasing,  the  truth  of  the  declamation 
and  the  exquisite  adjustment  of  all  the  elements  of  vocal  expression. 

The  program  yesterday,  as  Mme.  Sembrich's  programs  always 
are,  was  a  delight  to  the  intelligent  music  lover  and  an  epitome  of  most 
of  the  great  schools  of  song.  There  was  a  broadly  phrased  air  of  the 
old  Italian  Pergolesi;  an  air  by  Handel,  Qual  jarjalletta,  from  one  of 
his  Italian  operas,  that  showed  him  in  a  most  ingratiating  mood  as  a 
singer  of  the  lighter  phrase  of  love;  an  English  song  by  an  English- 
man once  resident  in  New  York,  C.  E.  Horn's  I've  been  roaming;  sl 
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pretty  trifle  begotten  of  one  of  Beethoven's  humorous  moods,  sung 
with  delicious  archness,  and  Cherubino's  air  Voi  che  sapete,  from  The 

marriage  of  Figaro.  After  this  first  part  she  added  Dr.  Arne's  English 
song,  The  lass  with  the  delicate  air.  Of  her  Schubert  selections  the 
first,  Der  blinde  Knabe,  was  a  strange  one,  for  the  song  certainly  has 
little  musical  value,  except  for  one  or  two  characteristic  turns  in  the 
harmony — a  jejune  expression  of  feebly  sentimental  verse.  Yet  she 
sang  it  with  a  rather  unusual  distinction  of  style.  There  was  fresh- 
ness of  spirit  in  her  singing  of  Wohin?  and  she  had  to  repeat  it.  She 
gave  to  Schumann's  pair  of  songs  upon  one  and  the  same  melody, 
Wer  machte  dich  so  Krank?  and  Alte  Laute,  an  exquisitely  felt  expo- 
sition of  their  brooding  melancholy.  In  his  Widmung  she  touched  the 
note  of  passionate  exaltation,  and  this,  too,  she  had  to  repeat.  The 
three  Brahms  songs  she  drew  from  the  great  treasury  of  his  lesser- 
known  works.  Wir  wandelten  is  a  glorification  of  mediocre  verse  by 
Daumer,  and  Vorschneller  Schwur  and  An  die  Tauben  touch  that 
lighter  vein  of  folk-song  that  appealed  so  strongly  to  Brahms.  The 
last  pleased  greatly,  and  there  was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  applause 
when  the  first  notes  of  Schumann's  Der  Nussbaum  showed  what  her 
response  was  to  be. 

The  humorous  vein  was  further  exploited  in  an  amusing  trifle  by 
Bizet,  La  coccinelle,  in  which  a  waltz  movement  forms  the  chief  part, 
and  a  piece  of  genre  painting  by  Hugo  Wolf,  graphically  expressing  an 
amusing  situation  through  means  of  not  much  specific  musical  beauty. 
Mme.  Sembrich  finally  paid  her  tribute  to  Richard  Strauss  in  the 
shape  of  three  songs,  the  familiar  Traum  durch  die  Dammerung,  which 
she  sang  with  subtly  varied  coloring,  Einkehr,  and  the  fiery  and  pas- 
sionate Caecilie.  After  this  she  came  back  again  to  sing  his  Serenade, 
and  still  again,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  she  gave  in  Polish  the  song 
of  Chopin  she  has  made  so  familiar,  The  maiden's  wish. 

Mme.  Sembrich  seemed  even  then  perfectly  able  to  sing  on  indefi- 
nitely; but  it  would  be  stretching  the  truth  to  affirm  that  her  voice 
showed  no  sign  of  the  strain  that  the  size  of  the  hall  and  the  exactions 
of  her  program  put  upon  her.  She  evinced  a  tendency  to  sing  flat 
already  in  the  Wohin?)  and  in  the  pair  of  Schumann  songs  this 
tendency,  however  slight,  was  unmistakable.  She  recovered  imme- 
diately from  this  tonal  aberration,  and  it  was  not  till  the  very  end 
that  it  reappeared  again  in  Traum  durch  die  Dammerung.  It  can  never 
seem  right  to  hear  her  in  an  auditorium  like  Carnegie  Hall — its  size 
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and  acoustics  fight  against  some  of  the  loveliest  qualities  of  Mme. 
Sembrich's  art  and  are  incompatible  with  some  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  music  she  sings.  But  the  thronging  audiences  that  confront  her 
there  give  the  practical  reply  to  any  such  questionings,  and  the  reply 
seems  to  be  inevitable. 


"RIGOLETTO" 

Nov.  24  Resplendent  in  new  decorations,  under  a  new  manager,  with 
every  promise  of  a  public  support  such  as  has  never  before  been  given 
to  opera  in  New  York,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  reopened 
last  evening  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  so  far  as  glory  could  inhere  in  a 
performance  of  Rigoletto.  The  occasion  was  an  auspicious  one,  bril- 
liant in  every  way  that  wealth  and  love  of  luxury  and  of  the  outward 
glitter  of  artistic  things  can  create  brilliancy. 

So  far  as  eye  could  see  or  ear  hear,  there  was  promise  of  success 
for  the  operatic  season  that  was  ushered  in  by  last  evening's  per- 
formance of  Rigoletto.  What  questions  the  inward  voice  of  experi- 
ence and  of  prophecy  may  have  suggested  were  drowned  in  the  univer- 
sal acclaim.  The  house  was  filled  with  an  enormous  audience,  lovers  of 
music  and  devotees  of  fashion,  not  only  seats  but  standing  places  being 
entirely  filled. 

Old  habitues  of  the  house  admired  the  new  decorations  that  have 
transformed  the  interior  and  that  make  it  a  place  of  festal  and  dignified 
appearance.  The  dull  gold  and  its  touches  of  deep  red  and  the  red 
of  the  boxes  make  a  glowing  setting  for  the  audience,  and  the 
proscenium  arch  with  a  design  that  shows  the  brain  and  skill  of  an 
artist  instead  of  the  fretted  and  meaningless  filigree  that  has  adorned 
it  in  recent  years,  affords  a  frame  for  the  picture  on  the  stage  that 
increases  and  harmonizes  with  its  brilliancy. 

The  edge  of  the  stage  has  receded  many  feet,  and  no  longer  will 
singers  troop  across  it  in  front  of  the  curtain.  Instead,  the  curtain, 
which  is  parted  in  the  middle  and  drawn  back  on  each  side,  permits 
them  to  emerge  before  the  prompter's  box — which  has  also  experienced 
the  touch  of  an  artist — to  bow  their  acknowledgments. 

A  still  further  change  was  evident  in  the  placing  of  the  orchestra, 
which  was  sunk  out  of  sight.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  musical  re- 
sults is,  of  course,  destined  to  be  far-reaching,  but  so  far  as  it  con- 
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cerned  the  performance  last  evening  it  was  of  small  importance,  except 
that  it  relieved  the  spectators  from  the  disturbing  sight  of  the  con- 
ductor's and  musicians'  labors.  The  orchestra  is  an  entirely  subsidiary 
affair  in  Rigoletto. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  significance  to  be  put  upon  the  opening 
of  the  season  with  a  work  that  has  been  so  far  outgrown  by  the  public 
taste  as  Rigoletto  is  not  now  to  be  determined.  The  opera  did  not 
matter  greatly.  Its  performance  was  in  every  way  superb.  It  signal- 
ized the  first  appearance  of 'one  of  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Conried's 
new  artists,  one  upon  whom  much  will  depend  during  the  coming 
season — Enrico  Caruso,  who  took  the  part  of  the  Duke.  He  made  a 
highly  favorable  impression,  and  he  went  far  to  substantiate  the 
reputation  that  has  preceded  him  to  this  country.  He  is  an  Italian 
in  all  his  fiber,  and  his  singing  and  acting  are  characteristic  of  what 
Italy  now  affords  in  those  arts.  His  voice  is  purely  a  tenor  in  its 
quality,  of  high  range  and  of  large  power  but  inclined  to  take  on  the 
"white"  quality  in  its  upper  range  when  he  lets  it  forth.  In  mezzo 
voice  it  has  expressiveness  and  flexibility,  and  when  so  used  its  beauty 
is  most  apparent.  Mr.  Caruso  appeared  last  evening  capable  of  in- 
telligence and  passion  in  both  his  singing  and  his  acting  and  gave  rea- 
son to  believe  in  his  value  as  an  acquisition  to  the  company. 

The  other  chief  members  of  the  cast  were  those  that  have  appeared 
in  last  season's  performances  of  the  opera.  Mme.  Sembrich  was  the 
Gilda,  and  her  incomparable  vocalism,  her  brilliant  impersonation,  that 
filled  even  that  operatic  lay  figure  with  life  and  human  interest,  were, 
notwithstanding  the  interest  aroused  by  the  newcomer,  the  central  point 
of  the  performance.  The  sinister  power  and  tragic  intensity  of  Mr. 
Scotti's  Rigoletto  are  familiar  to  this  public.  Some  of  his  unfortunate 
tendencies  in  the  matter  of  tone  production  are  as  much  in  evidence  as 
ever,  and  there  were  moments  last  evening  when  his  voice  was  not 
absolutely  in  tune.  But  he  conveys  the  accents  of  the  tragedy  through 
it,  and  his  impersonation  was  a  remarkably  finished  and  impressive 
piece  of  work.  Mr.  Journet  was  the  Sparafucile,  and  Mme.  Louise 
Homer  was  the  Maddalena.  Mme.  Bauermeister  returned  after  her 
absence  apparently  unassailed  by  the  tooth  of  time  in  the  interval. 

The  new  conductor,  Mr.  Arturo  Vigna,  directed  the  performance 
unseen  but  clearly  holding  a  firm  hand  upon  it.  It  was  indeed  in  most 
respects  an  admirable  and  a  brilliant  one.  There  were  evidences  of 
the  new  regime  in  the  lighting  effects,  which  were  managed  with  intel- 
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ligence ;  and  the  new  stage  setting  in  the  second  act  was  a  good,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  not  a  remarkable  specimen  of  scenic  art.  The 
audience  was  most  friendly  in  its  greeting  of  the  artists,  but  much 
more  enthusiastic  scenes  have  been  enacted  in  the  past  at  the  Opera 
House.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  opera  was  Rigoletto! 
Even  Mr.  Caruso's  La  donna  e  mobile  was  not  demanded  more  times 
than  is  usual  from  tenors  of  much  smaller  repute. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  its  twenty-first  year  upon  which  the  Opera 
House  opened  its  doors  last  evening  and  of  its  nineteenth  season — 
there  having  been  two  seasons  of  idleness.  Mr.  Conried's  manage- 
ment is  the  fifth  that  has  been  called  to  the  administration  of  its 
affairs.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey  met  his  famous  disaster  there  in  the 
season  that  began  on  Oct.  22,  1883,  when  the  house  was  opened  for  the 
first  time.  Then  came  the  great  regime  of  German  opera  that  did  a 
service  to  musical  art  in  this  country  never  to  be  measured,  between 
the  years  1884  and  1891.  Then  Mr.  Abbey,  having  reconsidered  his 
forswearing  of  opera,  came  back  at  the  head  of  a  firm  that  was  to 
establish  the  precedent  of  financial  success  in  operatic  management, 
and  when  he  died  Abbey,  Schoeffel  &  Grau  were  succeeded  by  the 
shrewd  entrepreneur  whose  correct  measure  of  the  public  taste  and 
skill  in  meeting  the  demand  that  he  had  partly  created  resulted  in  a 
steadily  increasing  prosperity  and  in  some  of  the  most  memorable 
achievements  that  have  ever  rejoiced  this  public. 

And  so  Mr.  Conried  comes  to  inherit  a  tradition  of  success  in  some 
things,  a  high  standard  in  a  few  and  as  one  called  to  correct  neglect, 
abuse  and  unintelligence  in  others.  He  certainly  enters  upon  his 
operatic  career  as  an  operatic  manager  with  all  the  stars  in  their 
courses  working  in  his  favor.  Few  managers  have  had  their  hands 
upheld  as  he  by  public  favor  and  private  munificence.  Whether  he 
shall  be  the  leader  that  he  hopes  to  be  in  an  operatic  promised  land 
the  next  sixteen  weeks  will  determine. 


FANNIE  BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 

Dec.  3  Mme.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  who  appeared  in  New  York 
for  the  first  time  this  season  at  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra's 
concert  last  Sunday,  gave  the  first  of  two  piano  recitals  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Mendelssohn  Hall.     She  was  in  a  chastened  mood  and  put 
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forth  little  of  the  impulsive  fiery  energy  that  she  poured  into  the  Grieg 
concerto  on  that  occasion.  Indeed,  her  playing  seemed  somewhat 
lacking  in  the  distinction  that  has  usually  characterized  it  on  previous 
occasions,  lacking  in  the  individual  note  of  conviction  that  it  had,  what- 
ever else  there  was  in  the  way  of  exaggeration  and  superfluity.  More- 
over, Mme.  Bloomfield-Zeisler's  program  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  musical  deadwood  that  signified  little.  Beethoven's  early 
Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  2,  that  pianists  seldom  consider  big  or  brilliant 
enough  for  production  in  the  concert  hall  in  these  days,  she  played 
soberly  and  with  some  delicate  effects  of  contrast,  with  a  truly  musical 
instinct,  in  fact,  and  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  a  kind  of  charm  it  has 
that  seems  rather  old-world  nowadays.  Schumann's  Papillons  formed 
the  second  number  on  the  program,  which  described  the  several 
numbers  with  a  series  of  titles  that  never  occurred  to  the  composer 
but  were  devised  by  Hans  von  Billow  to  make  this  set  of  little  pieces 
"match"  the  Carnaval  after  a  fashion.  The  titles,  which  are  taken 
from  Jean  Paul's  Flegeljahre,  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  for  Schu- 
mann avowed  the  influence  of  that  romance  upon  the  composition  of 
this  music;  and,  if  they  do  not  indicate  the  particular  incidents  that 
he  had  in  mind,  they  might  have  done  so.  But  there  ought  at  least 
to  have  been  some  indication  on  the  program  that  Schumann's  music 
was  appearing  under  another  man's  designations. 

Mme.  Bloomfield-Zeisler  played  the  pieces  in  a  reserved  manner; 
they  have  all  the  youthful  impetuosity  and  roseate  glow  of  Schumann's 
earliest  music  and  just  what  the  pianist  might  have  been  expected  to 
put  into  them  she  did  not.  Instead  she  sought  for  a  gentler  mood  of 
poetic  tenderness;  and,  so  far  as  this  was  properly  characteristic,  she 
realized  it.  Some  of  her  ideas  as  to  tempo,  phrasing  and  melodic 
expression,  however,  could  not  be  accepted  without  some  reservations. 
Her  Chopin  numbers  included  the  Nocturne,  Op.  27,  No.  1,  the  Etude, 
Op.  25,  No.  3,  the  Berceuse  and  the  great  Polonaise,  Op.  53.  It  was  all 
played  sincerely,  without  sentimentality,  and  with  some  view  of  the 
higher  quality  of  beauty  that  belongs  to  the  music — yet  not,  after  all, 
with  quite  the  fullness  of  vision  they  deserve.  The  filmy  measures  of 
the  berceuse  lacked  lightness  and  delicacy,  the  stern  proclamation  of 
the  polonaise  lacked  the  triumphant  sweep  that  is  there.  The  etude 
was  repeated  in  answer  to  approving  plaudits. 

The  last  group  of  the  program  consisted  of  a  suite  by  Moszkowski, 
Op.  50,  in  which  a  fluent  and  dextrous  composer  has  shown  how  little 
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he  can  say  in  a  great  many  notes;  his  Liebeswalzer,  from  Op.  57; 
one  of  Mr.  Joseffy's  youthful  indiscretions,  entitled  At  the  spring, 
which  he  nowadays  disavows  and  disowns;  and  Chabrier's  Bourree 
jantastique.    There  was  an  audience  of  considerable  numbers. 


MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY,  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

Dec.  18  That  the  Musical  Art  Society  enters  upon  its  eleventh 
season  with  a  prestige  greater  than  ever  and  with  manifestations  of 
an  undiminished  interest  on  the  part  of  its  supporters  and  friends  is 
something  to  make.glad  the  hearts  of  music  lovers.  It  has  made  no 
concession  to  any  assumed  desires  of  a  popular  taste. 

It  has  found  that  for  a  cappella  music  of  the  old  masters,  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  secular  composers  based  upon  it,  even  of  the 
severest  style,  and  for  the  highest  type  of  unaccompanied  part  songs 
of  the  moderns,  there  is  an  audience  of  the  fine  taste  and  high  cultiva- 
tion to  understand  and  to  appreciate.  There  has  always  been  a  very 
real  sense  of  privilege  among  the  listeners  to  these  concerts  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  music  as  distinctive  as  embodying  something  in 
the  highest  regions  of  art. 

The  first  concert  of  the  season  was  given  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hall  before  an  audience  that  filled  the  auditorium  very  nearly  to  the 
limit  of  its  capacity.  The  program  was  similar  in  its  composition 
to  those  that  have  preceded  it;  the  pieces  it  contained,  with  four 
exceptions,  were  new  to  this  public. 

The  ancient  style  was  represented  by  an  Ave  Maria  of  Palestrina's 
in  five  parts,  a  five-part  canticle  by  the  Netherlander,  Sweelinck,  a 
"ballet"  by  the  Englishman,  Thomas  Tomkins,  a  Christmas  hymn  by 
the  German,  Eccard,  two  old  German  Christmas  songs  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  the  modern  by  a  setting  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Psalm  by  the 
Russian  church  composer,  Bortniansky,  and  part  songs  by  Lassen, 
Brahms  and  Schumann.  There  was  added  a  remarkable  instrumental 
piece  of  Handel's,  a  concerto  grosso  for  two  wind  choirs  and  string 
orchestra. 

It  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  number  of  changes  made  in  the 
chorus,  and  while  there  were  evidences  in  the  preparation  of  the  music 
of  the  same  fastidious  care  that  has  always  given  the  performances  of 
the  Musical  Art  Society  so  great  distinction,  it  also  appeared  that  the 
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tonal  quality  had  not  quite  the  mellowness,  purity  and  homogeneity 
that  it  has  sometimes  shown.  Yet  the  performance  was  of  a  high 
excellence  and  showed  forth  some  uncommonly  delightful  qualities  in 
the  music  sung. 

The  two  old  German  Christmas  songs  were  of  striking  naivete  and 
freshness.  The  song  of  Eccard's  showed  the  spirit  of  beauty  through 
its  extremely  archaic  tonalities  and  frequently  shifting  rhythms.  The 
Gaudete  omnes  of  Sweelinck's  is  much  more  modern  in  feeling  for  all 
the  strictness  of  its  style,  and  the  piling  up  of  effect  in  the  final 
alleluia  is  of  superb  brilliancy,  and  it  was  brilliantly  sung.  More  of 
the  archaic  tonality  was  heard  in  Tomkins's  charming  ballet,  which 
at  the  same  time  clearly  betrayed  its  English  origin.  A  curiously 
jocose  expression  is  obtained  in  the  syncopations  of  its  "fa-la"  refrain. 

Bortniansky's  Psalm  is  an  example  of  how  remarkable  impressive- 
ness  may  be  obtained  by  the  use,  in  part,  of  very  simple  means  on 
the  part  of  a  master.  The  four-part  songs  of  Lassen's  representing  the 
different  times  of  the  day  are  full  of  color,  though  they  are  not,  per- 
haps, music  of  the  highest  distinction,  as  are  the  two  poignantly  beau- 
tiful ones  of  Brahms,  Im  Herbst,  and  AW  meine  Herzgedanken,  but  the 
Evening,  with  its  guitar-like  accompaniment  of  the  soprano  by  the 
other  voices,  had  to  be  repeated. 

Of  the  three  songs  by  Schumann,  one — the  Schon  Rot  kraut — is  a 
well-remembered  pearl  of  a  previous  year's  program,  of  exquisite  arch- 
ness deliciously  expressed  in  the  music.  There  were  finish  and  an  infinite 
elaboration  of  detail  in  the  singing  of  this  music  and  a  general  accuracy 
of  intonation  in  the  most  difficult  of  it.  The  freedom  and  elasticity 
with  which  the  chorus  sings  are  among  its  most  distinguished  traits. 

Mr.  Damrosch  unearthed  a  piece  of  singular  interest,  in  at  least  some 
movements,  in  the  concerto  grosso  by  Handel.  There  is  an  unfamiliar 
effect  in  the  responsive  choirs  of  wind  instruments,  horns,  oboes  and 
bassoons  that  is  frequently  of  great  charm;  the  final  allegro  is  of  a 
delightful  joviality,  and  the  whole  work  was  an  interesting  complement 
to  the  list  of  vocal  pieces. 


NELLIE  MELBA 

Dec.  iq    Mme.  Melba  gave  a  concert  last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall 
that  was  attended  by  a  large  audience  eager  in  its  desires  to  hear  and 
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applaud  the  brilliant  singer,  who  has  been  so  little  heard  in  New  York 
this  season.  The  concert  was  of  the  sort  usually  provided  by  prima 
donnas  on  such  occasions,  very  miscellaneous  in  its  character  and  re- 
quiring the  services  of  a  number  of  other  singers  and  of  instrumentalists 
to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  her  three  appearances.  More  signifi- 
cant was  the  co-operation  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Fritz  Scheel,  which  had  not  appeared  in  New  York 
for  a  year  and  was  brought  up  from  its  home  city  for  the  occasion  on 
a  special  train.  Its  function  in  the  concert,  however,  was  very  limited, 
extending  no  further  than  playing  two  overtures  and  providing  the 
accompaniments . 

Mme.  Melba  gave  the  two  "mad  scenes"  that  are  especially  set  apart 
for  the  display  of  coloratura  sopranos'  voices — those  from  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor ,  with  flute  obbligato,  and  Ambroise  Thomas's  Hamlet — 
and  the  Waltz  song  from  the  first  act  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  She  sang 
the  florid  music  brilliantly,  with  great  fluency  and  clarity.  Her  runs, 
trills  and  staccato  notes  glittered  and  scintillated.  Especially  in  the 
aria  from  Lucia  she  compelled  a  new  admiration  for  the  marvelous 
vocal  mechanism  over  which  she  has  such  absolute  command  and 
which  has  not  its  superior  at  the  present  day.  Yet  admirable  as  this 
singing  was,  in  neither  of  the  two  "mad  scenes"  did  she  equal  the 
extraordinary  exhibition  she  made  the  other  day  with  the  air  from 
Handel's  L' allegro,  il  penseroso  ed  il  moderato,  in  which  she  so  electri- 
fied her  hearers  in  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  power  and  purity  of  her  voice  at  its  best  are  a  delight  to  the 
lovers  of  such  singing  as  she  exemplifies  in  its  highest  estate.  Warmth, 
emotional  expressiveness,  are  not  hers  to  give  and  never  have  been, 
and  she  is  wise  enough  to  avoid  in  general  the  music  that  depends 
for  its  proper  effectiveness  upon  such  qualities.  In  their  way  Mme. 
Melba's  natural  talent  and  acquired  skill  are  of  the  most  perfect,  but 
she  can  compass  but  a  limited  range  in  the  whole  art  of  music. 

In  the  more  sustained  passages  of  her  music  Mme.  Melba  seemed  to 
show  that  neither  her  voice  nor  her  mood  was  most  favorable.  In 
such  passages  the  purity  of  her  voice  was  at  times  affected  by  an 
unpleasant  open  quality  that  detracted  from  its  sensuous  charm  and 
smoothness.  She  sang  with  a  certain  carelessness,  and  more  than 
once  her  intonation  was  imperfect.  But  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  unbounded  admiration  of  her  hearers,  and  she  was  rapturously 
applauded  and  many  times  recalled. 
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The  orchestra  made  a  creditable  showing  in  Beethoven's  third 
Leonora  overture  though  the  quality  of  it  played  with  much  vigor, 
and  Mr.  Scheel  showed  himself,  as  he  has  before,  to  be  a  skillful  and 
accomplished  conductor.  The  company  of  assisting  artists  included 
Mr.  Gilibert,  the  admired  French  baritone  of  last  season's  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan,  whose  singing  is  a  standing  example  of  what  art  and 
intelligence  can  do  with  a  voice  not  naturally  beautiful;  Mr.  Ellison 
Van  Hoose,  tenor,  who  sang  the  Prize  song  from  Die  Meistersinger  in 
excellent  style;  and  Signorina  Sassoli,  harpist,  whose  principal  number 
was  a  set  of  variations  with  orchestral  accompaniment  by  Widor — a 
piece  with  several  charming  moments  but  falling  into  a  monotony  be- 
fore the  end  was  reached. 


"PARSIFAL" 

Dec.  25  For  the  first  time  since  it  was  produced  in  Bayreuth  in  1882, 
Wagner's  Parsifal  was  performed  yesterday  outside  of  the  Festival 
Playhouse  for  which  the  master  composed  it.  A  vast  assemblage  was 
gathered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  witness  it — an  assemblage 
most  brilliant  in  appearance  and  in  quality,  following  the  drama  with 
the  keenest  attention,  with  breathless  silence,  and  submitting  eagerly 
to  its  spell. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  musical  world  were 
turned  upon  this  performance,  and  the  outcome  of  it  has  been  awaited 
with  widely  varying  emotions  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  been  for 
or  against  it  on  divers  grounds.  Never  before,  perhaps,  has  a  stage 
production  of  any  kind  in  this  country  so  stirred  the  imaginations  of 
so  many  people  or  been  so  widely  discussed  or  so  urgently  debated. 
In  many  of  its  aspects  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
musical  events  that  Americans  have  been  concerned  with. 

At  the  very  outset  it  must  be  said  that  yesterday's  production  of 
Parsifal  went  far  to  justify  the  bold  undertaking  of  Mr.  Heinrich 
Conried,  the  new  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  and  that 
whatever  else  he  may  in  future  accomplish  as  head  of  the  chief  operatic 
institution  in  this  country,  he  has  made  his  incumbency  long  memor- 
able by  what  he  then  achieved. 

Parsifal  was  presented  in  a  manner  wholly  befitting  its  distinctive 
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character  as  a  work  of  art — a  manner  that  recognized  and  gave  a  full 
exposition  of  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  its  theme,  the  lofty  elo- 
quence of  its  treatment,  the  overpowering  impressiveness  of  the  drama. 
This  much  must  be  clearly  made  known,  to  serve  as  it  may  and  as  far 
as  it  can  to  answer  the  sneers  that  have  been  leveled  at  the  artistic 
appreciation,  understanding  and  standard  of  achievemet  of  the  New 
York  public. 

The  artistic  value  of  the  Parsifal  production  was  of  the  very  highest. 
It  was  in  many  respects  equal  to  anything  done  at  Bayreuth,  and  in 
some  much  superior.  It  was  without  doubt  the  most  perfect  produc- 
tion ever  made  on  the  American  lyric  stage.  Those  who  wish  to 
quarrel  with  the  performance  on  aesthetic,  moral  or  religious  grounds 
have  still  as  much  upon  which  to  stand  as  before;  artistically  it  was 
nothing  less  than  triumphant. 

The  spirit  that  filled  the  representation  in  most  of  its  elements  and 
that  animated  all  who  participated  in  it  was  one  of  reverence  and 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the  master,  of  zealous  eagerness  in  carrying 
out  his  intentions  in  all  things  great  and  small  in  the  score.  The 
interpreters  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  drama  were  singers  who 
have  drawn  knowledge  and  understanding  of  its  requirements  from 
the  fountain  head  at  Bayreuth  and  who  have  been  among  the  most 
distinguished  participants  in  the  festival  performances  there — Mme. 
Ternina,  Mr.  Burgstaller  and  Mr.  Van  Rooy. 

The  chief  masters  of  stage  craft  and  of  scenic  manipulation  had 
been  summoned  from  Germany  to  superintend  and  co-ordinate  the 
material  factors.  Scenery  and  costumes  had  likewise  been  brought 
from  German  ateliers,  the  work  of  artists  and  of  artisans  intimate  with 
the  necessities  of  the  drama,  instructed  by  the  exposition  of  them 
made  at  Bayreuth,  willing  to  improve  on  those  models  and  actually 
doing  so. 

The  musical  direction  was  in  the  hands  of  a  master-conductor  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  style  and  significance  of  Wagner's  music,  a 
man  with  the  authority  to  compel  a  realization  of  his  wishes — Mr. 
Alfred  Hertz. 

All  that  money,  thought,  care  and  incessant  and  intelligent  labor 
could  do  had  been  lavished  upon  the  production  of  Parsifal.  The  re- 
sults, as  shown  in  last  evening's  performance,  nobly  crowned  the  work 
of  many  months. 
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It  must  be  said,  also,  that  these  results  allayed  many  fears,  put  at 
rest  many  doubts  and  uncertainties  that  had  beset  even  those  most 
disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Conried's  ambitions  with  friendly  sympathy. 

Parsifal  presented  with  technical  blemishes,  with  an  outfit  in  any 
respect  inadequate;  Parsifal  without  the  uplift,  the  spiritual  quality 
that  keeps  it  aloof  from  all  other  works  of  art  of  its  kind;  Parsifal 
brought  down  in  any  way  to  the  level  of  an  operatic  performance, 
even  of  the  most  finished  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  can 
offer,  would  have  put  the  whole  undertaking  in  the  wrong.  It  would 
have  given  justification  to  the  prophets  of  evil  at  home  and  abroad 
who  have  lifted  their  voices  in  chorus  against  Mr.  Conried  ever  since 
the  disclosure  of  his  plan  last  Summer  set  the  musical  world  in  a 
ferment. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  greatest  victory  has  been  won. 
The  primary  condition  of  success  was  to  rise  superior  to  all  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  in  the  way  of  mounting  the  work  and  securing  the 
perfect  co-operation  of  all  the  elements — musical,  dramatic,  scenic — 
which  are  so  intimately  fused  together  in  Wagner's  art  work;  but  an 
equally  essential  condition  was  the  attainment  of  the  intangible  aura 
that  surrounds  the  drama.  It  was  essential  that  the  audience  should 
be  brought  to  envisage  Parsifal  as  something  other  than  an  opera  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

Now,  there  need  be  no  beating  about  the  bush  as  to  this  matter  that 
has  caused  heart  searchings  on  the  part  of  many  thoughtful  and  sin- 
cere music  lovers.  Broadway  is  not  Bayreuth;  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  cannot  become  transfigured  on  Thursdays  into  something 
different  in  essence  from  what  it  is  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays; 
people  who  enter  its  portals  out  of  the  business  and  the  bustle  and  the 
pleasure  of  New  York  cannot  be  transported  as  by  magic  into  realms 
of  art  unknown  to  the  daily  life  of  the  city.  But  Mr.  Conried  has  done 
all  in  his  power  to  signify  that  there  is  a  difference;  and  that  there  was 
a  difference  was  borne  in  upon  everybody  who  went  to  yesterday's 
Parsifal  performance. 

All  the  outward  circumstances  were  calculated  to  enforce  it.  The 
performance  began  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  first  act  ending 
a  little  before  7.  There  was  an  intermission  of  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  for  rest  and  refreshment — meditation,  if  any  were  so  dis- 
posed.    The  beginning  of   each  act  was   announced  by   trumpeters 
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intoning  motives  from  the  music  drama — not,  indeed,  to  the  throngs 
on  Broadway  but  to  the  waiting  multitudes  within.  The  rule  was  put 
forth,  though  not  strictly  enforced,  that  admission  should  be  denied 
to  all  after  the  beginning  of  each  act.  The  house  was  shrouded  in 
darkness  while  the  pictures  upon  the  stage  were  unfolding.  There  was 
a  hush — if  not  a  "Bayreuth  hush,"  at  least  one  to  make  it  plain  that 
this  New  York  audience  was  quite  as  disposed  as  any  at  the  Festival 
Playhouse  to  preserve  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 

The  occasion  was,  in  truth,  profoundly  impressive.  It  was  clear  that 
the  whole  audience  was  under  a  spell,  as,  perhaps,  no  audience  in 
Broadway  or  in  New  York  has  ever  been  before.  There  was  every 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  at  this  first  performance.  It  may,  perhaps, 
turn  out  to  be  a  different  question  as  to  how  long  Parsifal  will  continue 
to  hold  its  listeners  as  it  did  yesterday. 

As  a  performance  in  New  York,  for  an  audience  not  influenced  by 
the  very  special  circumstances  that  prevailed  yesterday,  without  the 
newness,  the  strangeness,  the  tension  of  anxiety  and  eagerness  of 
desire  to  test  a  new  thing,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  much  to  weary 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  open-minded.  There  are  long  stretches 
in  Wagner's  most  didactic  manner;  long  explanations,  such  as  those 
of  Gurnemanz  in  the  first  act  and  even  of  Kundry  in  the  second,  who 
intermits  her  blandishment  of  Parsifal  to  instruct  him  in  a  specious 
theory  of  love,  that  are  meaningless  without  exact  comprehension  of 
the  declaimed  word  and  not  alluring  even  with  it. 

The  performance  had  a  unity  of  effect  that  does  not  invite  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  individual  artists  concerned  in  it.  Every  one  was  abso- 
lutely at  home  in  the  work;  the  music  was  sung  with  absolute 
confidence  and  certainty.  All  seemed  on  the  keenest  edge  of  fitness 
and  eager  to  put  forth  their  best  powers. 

Mme.  Ternina's  Kundry  is  an  impersonation  that  has  taken  its  place 
high  in  the  annals  of  Bayreuth.  As  the  penitent  servant  of  the  Grail 
she  is  a  figure  of  savage  impulsiveness  with  an  undertone  of  sullen 
desperation;  as  the  seductive  instrument  of  Klingsor's  magic,  a  vision 
of  entrancing  beauty  and  alluring  charm.  But  there  is  so  much  more 
than  the  outward  effect  in  the  potency  of  her  appeal  that  seems  but 
the  agency  of  raising  to  a  higher  power  the  subtle  and  insinuating 
eloquence  that  she  imparts  to  her  voice,  her  gestures  and  her  action. 
It  was  a  performance  of  supreme  beauty.     In  voice  it  was  not  the 
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Ternina  of  old,  but  though  she  lacked  sometimes  in  sensuous  beauty  of 
tone,  there  was  that  in  her  declamation  and  the  sustained  phrasing 
that  went  far  to  atone  for  the  quality  of  her  voice. 

Mr.  Burgstaller  is  also  a  Parsifal  of  authority  and  individuality  of 
characterization.  He  hit  precisely  the  note  of  gaucherie  in  his  por- 
trayal of  raw  youth  and  guileless  simplicity — it  is  a  natural  one  to  him. 
As  the  knight  bearing  his  burden  of  grievous  woe  he  had  a  lofty  dignity 
and  impressiveness  of  bearing  only  less  convincing  in  the  expression 
of  it  than  of  the  different  quality  of  the  earlier  scenes.  His  voice, 
which  has  not  been  heard  in  the  Opera  House  this  season  before, 
sounded  of  a  richness  and  power  that  filled  his  declamation  with  a 
thrilling  expressiveness. 

Another  authoritative  exposition  was  Mr.  Van  Rooy's  Amfortas — 
noble,  heart-rending  in  its  pathos,  deeply  moving  in  its  utterance  of 
the  agony  of  soul  which  he  bears,  sometimes  denoting  a  greater  robust- 
ness of  body  than  the  posture  of  circumstances  would  seem  to  war- 
rant, yet  perhaps  thereby  only  increasing  the  poignancy  of  the  pain 
under  which  he  suffers. 

Mr.  Blass  impersonated  the  old  Grail  knight,  Gurnemanz,  for  the 
first  time  but  with  so  complete  an  identification  with  the  character  of 
the  part  that  he  fell  little  if  any  behind  the  achievements  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  cast.  It  was  a  beautifully  modeled  and  plastic  repre- 
sentation in  its  spirit  as  well  as  in  its  outward  embodiment — full  of 
the  originality  and  drastic  vigor,  not  lacking  the  occasional  touch  of 
humor  in  the  first  act  and  the  sweet  gentleness  in  the  third  with  which 
Wagner  conceived  the  part — certainly  one  of  the  most  humanly  sym- 
pathetic in  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Otto  Goritz  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country  as 
Klingsor  and  with  it  a  highly  favorable  impression.  His  style  is  some- 
what lacking  in  flexibility,  but  he  impressed  the  diabolic  malignity  of 
the  magician  upon  his  interpretation. 

The  chorus  of  the  flower  maidens  was  one  of  the  greatest  delights 
of  the  whole  performance,  a  body  of  singers  of  personal  attractiveness 
and  of  lovely  vocal  quality  singing  the  music  with  luscious  beauty  of 
tone  and  accuracy  of  ensemble.  But  more  delightful  still  were  the 
grace  and  individuality  of  their  action,  their  wanton  vivacity,  their 
languorous  wooing  of  the  guileless  simpleton.  Both  singing  and  action 
were  a  part  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  seemed  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  exact  object  at  which  Wagner  was  aim- 
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ing.  Their  costumes  were  flowing  robes  decked  with  flowers,  rather 
than  the  short  petal-like  skirts  that  prevail  at  Bayreuth;  and  here,  too, 
it  could  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  new  way  was  the  better  one. 

Less  credit  can  be  given  to  the  chorus  of  the  Grail  knight,  which 
was  lacking  in  volume  of  tone  and  at  some  points  sang  off  pitch.  There 
was  an  anxious  moment  for  Mr.  Hertz  at  their  first  entrance  when  they 
missed  their  cue,  but  the  address  with  which  the  error  was  rectified 
and  disaster  averted  spoke  volumes  for  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
orchestra  in  following  the  conductor's  guidance  out  of  a  tangle.  The 
boy  choir  in  the  dome  did  wonders,  keeping  closely  to  pitch  and  de- 
livering the  music  with  some  of  the  celestial  quality  that  belongs  to  it. 

Finally,  there  must  be  mention  of  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of 
Mr.  Journet  and  Mme.  Homer  in  singing  the  music  of  Titurel  and  the 
unnamed  voice  behind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  Hertz's  conducting  of  this  performance,  his  complete  control  of 
the  widely  diverse  elements  of  the  score  in  the  orchestra  and  on  the 
stage,  were  remarkable  and  thrice  remarkable.  His  reading  was  one 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  departure  from  the  Bayreuth  traditions 
in  that  his  tempos  were  in  general  considerably  faster  than  those  there 
taken.  There  were  points  in  which  they  seemed  too  fast,  as  in  the 
marvelous  music  of  the  Good  Friday  spell  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act.  But  for  the  most  part  they  were  such  as  to  earn  for  him 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  know  the  Bayreuth  way.  It  imparted 
energy,  life,  movement  to  the  whole  that  were,  in  this  performance 
and  under  these  circumstances,  qualities  of  inestimable  value  destined 
to  do  great  service  to  the  work. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Hertz  adopted  his  views  without 
the  fullest  consideration  of  all  the  conditions.  Whether  they  be  from 
conviction  or  not — and  there  have  been  evidences  in  the  past  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  school  of  sluggishness — they  are  such  as  helped 
make  Parsifal  possible  in  New  York.  His  reading  otherwise  was  in- 
describably rich  and  glowing  in  color,  of  subtle  elaboration  of  detail 
and  lucid  exposition  of  the  vast  thematic  plexus.  The  proclamations 
that  usher  in  the  scenic  transformations  were  played  with  stupendous 
power  and  nobility  of  utterance.  Yet  throughout  most  of  the  drama 
the  orchestral  part  was  notable  for  its  reticence  and  its  perfect  adjust- 
ment in  the  scheme  of  things. 

The  chief  problem  posed  by  a  performance  of  Parsifal  is  to  attain 
the  exact  co-ordination  of  all  the  different  factors  that  go  to  make  up 
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its  whole.  There  are  other  music  dramas  of  Wagner's  that  are  much 
more  taxing  to  singers  and  orchestra,  that  require  on  the  part  of  the 
conductor  greater  preoccupation  with  the  nuances  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion and  tempo  modifications.  But  in  Parsifal  the  effect  depends  upon 
the  perfection  of  every  detail  in  its  relation  to  every  other.  The  slight- 
est noticeable  slip  means  in  so  far  the  destruction  of  illusion.  The 
way  in  which  this  co-ordination  and  perfection  have  been  attained  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  must  needs  command  the  admiration 
of  those  who  know  the  difficulties  of  it  all. 

The  performance  presented  a  beautiful  series  of  stage  pictures.  As 
every  admirer  of  Wagner  knows,  he  counted  much  upon  them  and 
their  contribution  toward  the  effect  of  his  "art  work,"  and  they  have 
their  proper  place  in  the  production  at  the  Metropolitan.  The  scenery 
is  artistic  in  the  sense  in  which  a  painter  might  regard  it;  it  is  "com- 
posed" and  proportioned  with  a  view  to  its  pictorial  as  well  as  its 
purely  theatrical  effect. 

There  has  been  a  departure  from  the  Bayreuth  model  in  some 
respects.  Klingsor's  castle  in  the  second  act  is  somewhat  different  in 
its  architectural  details.  The  most  important  of  them  is  that  which 
gives  him  his  view  of  the  approaching  Parsifal  as  he  looks  out.  The 
outlook  is  not  quite  so  clearly  presented  as  at  Bayreuth,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  really  non-essential. 

In  the  magic  garden  shown  in  the  next  following  scene  the  departure 
is  greater.  It  is  a  place  of  much  greater  allurement  than  Bayreuth 
shows.  Instead  of  enormous  blooms  of  crude  and  garish  color  with  no 
element  of  charm,  there  are  luxurious  growths  of  vines  climbing  every- 
where and  blossoming  in  gorgeous  and  variegated  masses  of  color — 
tender,  delicate,  skillfully  contrasted  in  tone.  There  is  a  distance  of 
green-clad  mountain  slopes  and  snowy  peaks  bathed  in  pale,  shimmer- 
ing sunlight. 

The  first  picture  of  the  forest  glade,  with  its  near-by  lake,  is  a  charm- 
ing wood  interior.  A  great  tree  occupies  nearly  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
overhanging  with  its  foliage;  in  the  background  gleams  the  blue  water 
of  the  lake;  sifting  through  the  leaves,  glowing  upon  the  lake,  is  sun- 
light— not  the  sunlight  of  the  limelight  but  of  skillful  landscape  art. 

Similar  is  the  nature  of  the  picture  of  the  meadow,  the  thicket  and 
the  hermit  hut  of  the  last  act;  it  is  beautiful  in  a  higher  sense  than  as 
mere  stage  decoration,  and  it  presents  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere 
of  great  loveliness.    The  hall  of  the  Grail  castle  closely  follows  the 
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design  of  Wagner  as  embodied  in  Bayreuth — it  is  Moorish  in  its  archi- 
tectural style  of  circular  arches  and  arabesque  decoration.  So,  too,  is 
the  glimpse  we  get  of  the  exterior  of  Klingsor's  castle  in  the  scene  of 
the  magic  garden. 

The  two  changes  of  scene,  those  in  the  first  act,  from  the  forest  glade 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Grail,  and  in  the  third,  from  Gurnemanz's  hut  in 
the  meadow  to  the  same  hall,  offer  some  of  the  most  fascinating  oppor- 
tunities to  the  painter  of  imaginative  power  to  touch  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator.  The  scenes  show  rocky  cliffs,  mysterious  passages, 
arches,  strange  distances.  They  are  well  painted.  The  transitions  were 
made  admirably;  a  few  little  unevennesses  of  the  motion  will  be 
obviated  later.  The  Hall  of  the  Grail  as  it  glides  into  view  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  shown  on  the  Bayreuth  stage,  touched  with 
the  Moorish  character  that  was  in  Wagner's  mind  all  through  the 
drama. 

There  was  a  great  outburst  of  enthusiasm  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act — the  point  which  Wagner  indicated  as  the  proper  one  for  applause 
and  which  is  even  more  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  conformation 
of  the  drama.  Mme.  Ternina  and  Mr.  Burgstaller  were  again  and 
again  recalled.  Then  came  with  them  Messrs.  Fuchs  and  Lauten- 
schlager,  justly  honored  as  the  creators  of  the  marvelous  stage  man- 
agement and  technical  effects  that  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  representation.  Again  and  again  they  too  were 
summoned. 

There  were  calls  for  Conried  all  over  the  house,  and  finally  the  direc- 
tor appeared  to  bow  his  acknowledgments  to  a  storm  of  applause. 


DAVID  BISPHAM 

Jan.  7  Mr.  David  Bispham  gave  another  song  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Mendelssohn  Hall  that  was  attended  by  a  large  and  interested 
audience.  He  is  an  independent  and  original  explorer  among  the 
unfamiliar  byways  of  song  literature.  Just  now  he  is  engaged  in 
making  known  the  works  of  Hugo  Wolf,  the  Austrian  song  writer,  so 
long  neglected  except  by  a  small  band  of  fervid  partisans  who  have 
been  trying  to  raise  him  to  a  high  pinnacle  of  art  all  his  own.  At  his 
previous  recital  he  sang  a  number  of  these  songs,  and  yesterday  he 
gave  ten,  one  of  which,  Auj  dem  grunen  Balkon,  had  pleased  mightily 
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on  the  former  occasion,  and  others  that  had  not  been  heard  here. 
There  were  also  some  unfamiliar  songs  by  Schubert  on  his  program, 
two  new  ones  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wetzler  of  this  city  and  four  of  the  best 
known  of  Jensen's. 

The  interest  in  Mr.  Bispham's  recital,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
rather  in  the  novelty  of  the  music  he  produced  than  in  his  singing  of 
it,  for  there  are  many  points  about  his  method  and  style  at  present  that 
cannot  be  accepted  by  lovers  of  good  vocal  art.  There  are  faults  of 
tone  production  and  mannerisms  of  delivery  that  seem  to  be  growing 
upon  him,  as  the  distortion  by  which  he  frequently  makes  vowel 
sounds  almost  unrecognizable  and  the  unpleasant  use  of  open  tones. 
Moreover,  yesterday,  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  failed  to  find  the 
true  pitch — and  when  that  happens  in  a  song  of  such  sustained  legato 
style  as  Schubert's  Litanei,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  specially  disastrous. 
The  Waldesnacht,  by  Schubert,  is  one  of  those  long  declamatory  set- 
tings of  dramatic  poems  of  which  he  composed  a  large  number  and 
which  are  mostly  buried  in  oblivion.  This  one,  though  its  resuscita- 
tion interested  those  who  would  have  more  light  on  Schubert's  un- 
familiar work,  seemed  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  It  is  monotonous  in 
form  and  rather  empty  in  its  phrases,  which  are  carried  through  rest- 
less modulations  over  an  unceasing  figure  of  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment. It  is  surpassed  in  value  by  the  vigorous  Dem  Unendlichen  that 
Mr.  Bispham  brought  out  at  his  previous  recital  and  repeated  yester- 
day. 

The  songs  by  Wolf  are  among  the  most  successful  of  his  composi- 
tions that  have  been  sung  here.  The  three  from  Paul  Heyse's  Italian 
songbook,  through  which  a  thread  of  connection  seems  to  run,  are 
love  songs  of  intimate,  tender  sentiment  and  real  beauty.  Der  Gartner, 
which  Mme.  Sembrich  sang  last  year,  is  gracious,  fanciful,  with  a 
piquant  accompaniment  rhythm.  A  still  more  humorous  fancy  is 
embodied  in  Der  Tambour;  there  is  a  strikingly  vivid  picture  here  of 
the  poet's  quaint  imaginings.  The  setting  of  Goethe's  Der  Ratten] anger 
is  of  unrestrained  fantasticality  and  wild  spirit,  full  of  reckless  intervals 
and  passages  scarcely  singable  set  over  against  a  rattling  commentary 
on  the  pianoforte.  Of  quite  different  spirit  is  the  grave  beauty  of 
Verborgenheit  and  the  rugged,  in  fact,  rather  stiff,  declamation  of 
Biterolf.  All  these  songs  are  of  a  quality  to  enhance  the  valuation 
of  Wolf's  art. 
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The  three  songs  by  Mr.  Wetzler  are  clever  and  musicianly  pieces  of 
work.  Des  Jahres  Freuden  and  Ein  Kuss  von  rotem  Munde  have 
warm  feeling.  The  Fairye  Queen  is  an  amusing  piece  of  descriptive 
patter.  Mr.  Wetzler  played  the  piano  accompaniment,  which  seems 
the  principal  feature  of  it  all,  capitally. 


SAM  FRANKO'S  CONCERTS,  PABLO  CASALS 

Jan.  i j  Mr.  Sam  Franko  began  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  New 
Lyceum  Theatre  his  series  of  concerts  devoted  to  ancient  music. 
These  have  been  in  the  past  occasions  of  great  interest,  as  affording  a 
glimpse  into  some  of  the  almost  forgotten  ideals  and  methods  of  an 
earlier  period,  into  the  works  of  great  men  that  are  scarcely  more  than 
a  record  today  and  into  the  processes  by  which  music  came  to  be  what 
it  is.  They  are  valuable  to  intelligent  amateurs  as  giving  a  sort  of 
perspective  for  their  outlook  upon  the  art;  but  more  than  this  they 
are  delightful  for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  taste  to  understand 
the  charm  of  music  written  in  an  idiom  unfamiliar  today. 

Mr.  Franko  is  a  student  of  earlier  periods  of  composition  and  of  the 
true  methods  of  performing  the  music  belonging  to  them.  He  always 
succeeds  in  presenting  something  worthy  of  the  attention  of  music 
lovers.  Furthermore,  the  circumstances  and  the  forces  employed  are 
such  as  to  reproduce  measurably  the  effects  as  the  composers  intended 
them.  A  small  auditorium  such  as  the  New  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  a 
small  orchestra,  based  upon  six  first  violins  and  five  seconds,  with  the 
wind  instruments  as  prescribed,  gives  the  tonal  effect  of  such  a  sym- 
phony as  the  early  one  of  Mozart's  in  G  minor  and  the  first  of  Bach's 
Brandenburg  concertos  as  they  may  have  sounded  to  Mozart  and  Bach. 

The  program  yesterday  included,  besides  these,  Haydn's  Concerto 
for  violoncello  in  D  major  and  two  dance  tunes  by  Lully  and  an  un- 
known composer.  The  order  of  the  program  was  inverted  because  of 
the  tardy  arrival  of  the  hornist,  engaged  to  play  the  difficult  part  in  the 
concerto  grosso  by  Bach  that  was  to  begin  the  proceedings,  and  the 
first  movement  of  Mozart's  symphony  was  played  before  he  arrived. 
Then  the  concerto  and  the  rest  of  the  program  were  taken  up,  and 
the  last  three  movements  of  the  symphony  closed  the  concert,  but  this, 
after  all,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  methods  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  when  a  symphony  was  not  generally  regarded  as  an  entity  that 
could  not  be  divided  for  the  sake  of  diversity  and  relief. 

The  symphony  seems  slight  today  compared  with  that  other  and 
greater  one  in  G  minor  written  fifteen  years  later  and  still  living  in  the 
concert  halls  of  today,  yet  it  shows  the  mastery  of  the  boy  of  seven- 
teen years  who  composed  it — his  fertility  of  ideas  and  his  instinctive 
skill  in  treating  a  form  that  had  not  even  then  been  confidently  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  his  independence  in  going  counter  to  the  taste  of  the 
day  by  the  seriousness  he  put  even  into  the  minuet  and  finale.  It  is 
music  that  can  appeal  to  our  taste  and  has  much  that  is  expressive  and 
beautiful,  put  into  a  form  clear  and  lucid,  even  if  it  seems  simple  and 
naive. 

The  concerto  by  Bach,  which  goes  back  fifty  years  further,  is  the 
product  of  a  different  ideal  of  music  altogether  and  of  an  art  and  a 
power  already  riper  and  more  certain  of  themselves.  The  idea  of  a 
concerto  for  solo  instruments  scarcely  appears  in  this  piece,  which  has 
the  general  effect  of  a  symphonic  suite,  although  the  parts  for  some 
of  the  instruments,  notably  the  horns,  are  of  uncommon  difficulty  and 
can  be  mastered  only  by  a  virtuoso. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  not  mastered  in  the  performance  yester- 
day and  that  it  was  played  with  evidences  of  a  struggle  with  its  diffi- 
culties. The  nobility  and  splendid  freshness  of  this  music,  the  im- 
passioned eloquence  of  the  adagio,  and  the  grace  and  finesse  of  the 
dance  movements  with  which  it  closes  make  it  seem  much  nearer  to 
this  age  in  spirit  than  the  symphony — it  is  music  for  all  time,  im- 
perishable in  its  beauty.  Mr.  Franko  did  a  real  service  in  reviving  it, 
for  its  difficulties  are  such  that  it  has  been  scarcely  known  upon 
modern  concert  programs.  The  two  dance  airs  of  the  old  French 
school  were  charming  additions  to  the  program,  in  contrast  to  the 
more  serious  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart,  though  stately  sort  that  pre- 
vailed two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  soloist  of  this  concert  was  Mr.  Pablo  Casals,  a  young  Spanish 
violoncellist,  who  played  Haydn's  Violoncello  concerto  in  D  major, 
as  arranged  for  modern  performance  by  F.  A.  Gevaert.  Mr.  Casals 
showed  an  extremely  charming  artistic  capacity  and  exquisitely  fin- 
ished technique.  His  tone  is  small,  and  his  style  is  small,  to  judge 
from  his  playing  of  this  concerto,  but  grace,  delicacy,  and  a  truly 
musical  feeling  were  inherent  in  all  he  did.    He  inserted  cadenzas  of 
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his  own  in  the  concerto  that  showed  taste  and  skill.  He  was  enthusi- 
astically recalled  and  finally  came  out  and  played  two  movements  from 
Bach's  Third  solo  'cello  suite. 


RUSSIAN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,     MODEST    ALT- 
SCHULER 

Jan.  2Q  The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  has  shown  great  zeal  in 
carrying  through  its  ambitious  project  of  a  series  of  symphony  concerts 
devoted  exclusively  to  Russian  music.  The  second  concert  given  last 
evening  in  Cooper  Union  was  a  manifestation  of  this  zeal  in  a  form 
that  was  interesting  to  hear.  The  orchestra  played  with  great  energy 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler,  himself  a  Russian  and 
of  Russian  training  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  com- 
posers whose  works  he  is  bringing  forward.  An  orchestra  just  entering 
upon  its  career  as  this  is  cannot  be  expected  to  show  much  refinement 
or  finish,  nor  is  the  auditorium  one  that  permits  the  tone  of  any 
orchestra  to  be  heard  with  much  homogeneity,  but  Mr.  Altschuler 
has  obtained  some  surprisingly  good  results  from  his  men,  and  the 
performance  last  evening  of  works  that  present  no  little  difficulty  in 
the  ensemble  was  a  representation  that  competently  presented  them  in 
most  respects. 

The  program  included  Tschaikowsky's  First  symphony,  his  favorite, 
even  after  his  Fifth  had  been  composed,  as  he  himself  affirmed  at  his 
visit  to  New  York  in  1891;  an  orchestral  fantasie,  The  cliff,  by  Rach- 
maninoff, and  Glinka's  Kamarinskaya.  Mr.  Michael  Svedrofsky 
played  Wieniawski's  Souvenir  de  Moscou.  The  cliff  is  a  strangely 
amorphous  composition  with  a  poetic  couplet  from  Lermontoff  as  its 
motto : 

"Overnight  has  slept  the  golden  cloudet 
On  the  bosom  of  the  Cliff — the  giant." 

Without  giving  expression  to  musical  ideas  either  deep  or  significant, 
the  composition  is  outwardly  effective  through  the  brilliancy  of  its 
orchestration  and  the  variety  of  its  color;  there  are  at  the  close  some 
portentous  and  passionate  outbursts  that  seem  to  take  us  far  from  the 
picturesque  conceit  that  is  inscribed  upon  the  work. 
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ERNESTINE  SCHUMANN-HEINK 

Feb.  6  There  are  very  few  people  who  can  fill  Carnegie  Hall  with 
such  a  throng  of  enthusiastic  admirers  by  their  sole  unaided  efforts 
(except  for  the  services  of  an  accompanist)  as  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
did  yesterday  afternoon — fill  every  seat  in  the  auditorium  and  crowd 
the  stage  with  several  hundred  people  who  could  find  no  room  else- 
where in  the  house.  It  was  Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  first  appearance 
in  New  York  this  season  and  her  only  song  recital.  She  gave  a  pro- 
gram derived  solely  from  the  classical  and  modern  German  song  com- 
posers, except  for  the  first  number,  an  air  from  an  opera  by  the  old 
Italian  composer  Rossi,  and  the  last,  a  Negro  lullaby  by  the  New  York 
musician,  Mr.  H.  T.  Burleigh.  There  was  unbounded  and  somewhat 
indiscriminate  enthusiasm  over  everything  she  did,  and  unmistakable 
tokens  were  given  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  singer  and  her 
accomplishments  are  held  by  very  many  admirers  in  New  York. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  artistic  nature  is  essentially  of  a  dramatic 
bent,  and  she  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages  when  she 
applies  herself  to  the  singing  of  songs.  It  leads  her  to  seek  for  a  full 
expression  of  all  the  shades  of  significance  in  the  music  of  what  she 
gives,  for  an  accentuation  of  all  the  points  that  contribute  to  the  dra- 
matic effectiveness.  And  she  has  a  fine  sense  of  reserve  and  of  pro- 
priety in  her  exploitation  of  the  means  of  a  dramatic  singer  in  inter- 
preting songs.  She  indulges  in  no  excesses  of  facial  play  or  of  gesture, 
nor  does  she  forget  that  the  concert  stage  and  the  operatic  stage  are 
widely  separated.  Yet  there  are  certain  other  kinds  of  exaggeration 
that  appear  in  her  Lieder  singing  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  her  dramatic  predilection — extravagances  in  nuances  of  all 
kinds,  in  accent,  in  contrasted  dynamic  effects,  in  rubato,  in  phrasing. 
She  is  naturally  at  her  best  in  songs  where  there  is  a  strong  charac- 
teristic expression  to  be  gained;  in  the  subtler  kind  she  is  seldom  so 
successful.  The  power,  range  and  richness  of  her  contralto  voice  seem 
as  great  as  they  ever  have  been.  As  to  the  finish  and  style  of  her 
vocalization,  there  has  often  been  room  for  questioning,  and  there  was 
room  for  it  in  her  singing  yesterday.  She  has  a  tendency  to  force  her 
lower  tones  even  beyond  their  natural  richness  and  fullness,  and  in  her 
upper  tones  she  is  sometimes  unsteady  and  somewhat  off  the  pitch. 
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And  with  all  her  vocal  resource  and  all  the  dramatic  devices  of  her 
singing  there  is  a  certain  monotony  of  color  and  of  effect  that  makes 
itself  felt  before  she  has  reached  the  end  of  a  long  program. 

All  these  things  counted  for  little  with  the  vast  throng  of  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink's  admirers  yesterday;  and  even  those  who  considered 
them  were  fain  to  find  much  enjoyment  in  a  large  part  of  what  she 
accomplished.  There  is  an  irresistible  potency  in  the  strong  indi- 
viduality and  the  personal  equation  that  figures  in  all  she  does;  and 
there  was  much  that  gave  great  pleasure  in  her  singing  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  was  regarded.  There  were  repose  and  breadth  in  the 
old  Italian  air;  Ah!  rendimi  quel  core,  from  Rossi's  opera,  Mitrane; 
in  Schubert's  song,  Du  bist  die  Ruh',  there  were  many  fine  moments — 
her  swelling  and  diminishing  upon  one  of  its  notes  were  a  singularly 
successful  technical  feat,  though  its  appositeness  in  that  particular 
place  may  be  open  to  question.  The  imposing  power  of  her  declama- 
tion of  Die  Allmacht  was  again  admired,  as  it  has  been  of  old.  Her 
interpretation  of  Schumann's  cycle,  Frauenliebe  und  Leben,  if  of  vary- 
ing excellence.  There  was  excess  of  emphasis  in  Sett  ich  ihn  gesehen 
and  an  almost  superabundant  vigor  in  Er  der  Herrlichste  von  alien; 
and  while  there  were  many  beautiful  touches,  notably  in  the  last  one 
of  the  series,  she  seemed  to  miss  something  of  the  intimate  and  poetic 
charm  of  it  all.  Franz's  little  inspiration,  Er  hat  die  Rose  sich  be- 
klagt,  one  of  the  highest  points  he  ever  touched,  she  identified  herself 
with  completely,  and  was  called  upon  to  repeat  it;  and  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  Richard  Strauss's  Befreit,  which  she  sang  with  a  fine  legato 
style  and  extraordinarily  sustained  power,  appeared  as  nothing  to  her. 
This  and  Hugo  Wolf's  song,  Heimweh,  are  both  unfamiliar,  and  both 
were  very  well  worth  making  known  as  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  did. 
If  Becker's  Fruhlingslied  is  worth  doing  at  all  in  such  company,  it  must 
be  done  with  more  rhythmical  incisiveness,  more  "swing"  and  fewer 
interruptions  by  a  sentimental  rubato  than  she  gave  to  it.  Mr.  Burleigh's 
little  Lullaby  is  pretty  and  unpretentious,  but  it,  too,  seemed  hardly  of 
sufficient  substance  for  this  occasion. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  part  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  so  enthu- 
siastically recalled  that  she  contributed  an  extra  piece — the  air,  But 
the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own,  from  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul.  Miss 
Josephine  Hartmann,  who  played  the  accompaniments  with  much  skill 
and  discretion,  gave  Chopin's  F  minor  fantasie.  She,  too,  was  recalled 
and  added  Mendelssohn's  E  minor  scherzo. 
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ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

Feb.  10  Edward  Elgar,  who  reached  a  sudden  position  of  pre- 
eminence among  English  composers  three  or  four  years  ago  through 
his  remarkable  oratorio,  The  dream  of  Gerontius,  composed  another 
and  still  more  elaborate  one,  The  apostles,  for  the  last  Birmingham 
Festival.  It  was  produced  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  for  the  first 
time  in  America  by  the  Oratorio  Society  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Frank  Damrosch.  The  performance  was  a  special  one  for  the  benefit 
of  the  City  History  Club,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
have  considered  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be  such  that  they  have 
determined  to  repeat  it  at  the  last  of  its  regular  concerts  in  March, 
postponing  Brahms's  German  requiem  and  Bach's  cantata  Sleepers 
awake,  previously  announced  for  that  concert,  till  next  season. 

The  interest  and  expectation  felt  as  to  the  English  composer's  new 
work  were  of  the  highest.  The  dream  of  Gerontius  embodied  origi- 
nality, boldness,  and  a  new  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  oratorio 
form  and  showed  some  fascinating  qualities  of  inspiration  and  an 
enormous  command  of  technical  resources.  Would  The  apostles  show 
a  similar  power?  Would  it  confirm  the  estimate  of  the  man  and  his 
work  already  formed?  Its  reception  at  Birmingham  last  Autumn  was 
plainly  a  somewhat  reserved  one.  Its  reception  in  New  York  last 
evening  was  equally  so. 

The  apostles  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  it  was  clear  that  in 
parts  it  made  a  marked  impression.  But  it  could  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  impression  was  in  spite  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  per- 
sistent defects  of  the  work.  It  seemed,  in  a  word,  to  be  one  in  which 
the  inspiration  frequently  halts;  without  a  large  sweep  of  line;  epi- 
sodic in  its  structure;  without  consistency  and  sustained  power  as  a 
whole.  The  composer  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
doubt  that  may  arise  from  the  fact  that,  as  it  stands  now,  The  apostles 
is  an  incompleted  work;  that  it  does  not  carry  its  subject  through  to 
the  final  culmination  which  he  set  before  himself. 

His  purpose  has  been  to  set  forth  the  calling  of  the  apostles,  their 
teaching  and  their  mission  and  their  establishment  of  the  Church 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  is  this  last  which  is  still  lacking  and  which 
Dr.  Elgar  intends  to  produce  at  some  future  time.  But  in  this  incom- 
pleteness there  is  not  enough  to  explain  that  which  the  oratorio  lacks 
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as  it  stands — the  larger  unity  and  coherency  of  form  and  substance, 
the  definite  and  unswerving  development  of  the  idea,  and  most  of  all, 
continuous  interest,  unflagging  musical  inspiration. 

The  plan  of  the  oratorio  and  the  selection  of  the  words  are  Dr. 
Elgar's  own,  and  in  the  latter  he  had  exercised  a  remarkable  ingenuity 
and  patience,  composing  them  as  a  mosaic  of  sentences  chosen  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha.  There  was  doubt- 
less an  ideal  of  sacred  diction  to  be  fulfilled  by  this  procedure.  It 
must  have  been  a  task  of  infinite  labor  and  patience,  and  it  has  resulted 
in  a  text  more  suitable  for  Dr.  Elgar's  purpose  than  the  writing  of  a 
contemporary  or  than  the  choice  of  a  few  Biblical  selections  with 
endless  repetitions  of  words  could  have  furnished.  But  no  matter  how 
compiled,  it  lacks  both  narrative  interest  and  dramatic  value.  It  is 
discursive  in  its  length,  and  introduces  much  that  seems  to  be  used 
purely  for  effect  without  greatly  contributing  to  the  development  of 
the  subject. 

Such  are  the  scenes  of  the  dawn  on  the  temple  roof,  of  the  storm, 
first  as  viewed  from  the  tower  of  Magdala,  then  as  experienced  in  the 
ship  itself.  The  prominence  given  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  to  Judas 
seems  to  lead  away  from  the  theme,  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
in  which  they  took  no  part.  It  does  give  opportunity  for  much  musi- 
cal characterization — characterization  of  the  Magdalene's  personality, 
of  her  attributes  of  sin  and  repentance,  of  the  ambitions  of  Judas,  of 
the  view  of  his  character  and  motives  that  Dr.  Elgar  adopts,  making 
him  a  misguided  zealot,  endeavoring  to  force  the  disclosure  of  Christ's 
earthly  kingdom  by  His  betrayal,  which  was  to  be  the  quickest  means 
to  that  end.  The  descriptive  scenes  furnish  some  of  the  most  striking 
and  intensely  colored  passages  upon  which  Dr.  Elgar  has  clearly 
wreaked  himself  with  the  greatest  relish. 

Of  his  musical  plan  The  Times  spoke  at  length  a  few  days  ago. 
He  has  devised  a  vast  apparatus  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas — an 
orchestra  of  the  largest  modern  proportions,  with  strange  noise- 
making  instruments  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  organ;  he  uses 
it  all  with  all  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  highest  orchestra  technique, 
in  all  manner  of  combinations  and  with  vivid  sense  of  color.  He  has 
elaborated  its  part  in  the  work  to  an  even  higher  degree  than  he  did  in 
The  dream  of  Gerontius.  The  orchestra,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  element  in  The  apostles.  It  is  constantly  to  the  fore,  and 
the  chorus  is  really  subordinate  to  the  function  if  fulfills.    The  choral 
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writing  is  less  rich  and  carefully  wrought  than  it  is  in  the  setting  of 
Cardinal  Newman's  poem,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  of  the 
superb  contrapuntal  passages  which  the  composer  wrote  for  the  chorus 
in  that  work.  Much  of  the  choral  writing  in  The  apostles  is  in  simple 
octaves  and  unisons  against  the  orchestra,  and  he  seems  deliberately  to 
have  made  little  of  choral  elaboration. 

The  most  noteworthy  characteristics  of  Dr.  Elgar's  music  is  the  use 
of  leading  motives,  of  which  its  whole  structure  is  ingeniously  com- 
pacted. Such  a  course  imperatively  requires  that  the  themes  so  used 
shall  be  characteristic,  strongly  expressive  of  the  idea  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  instantly  recognizable  and  plastic  in  the  hand  of 
the  musician  for  symphonic  development.  Now,  of  the  ninety-two 
themes  enumerated  by  the  official  analyst  of  The  apostles,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Jaeger,  many  are  so  vague  in  outline  that  they  make  no  impression 
upon  the  ear  as  such.  And  of  the  others  that  do  stand  out,  some  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  arbitrary  symbols  than  of  an  inevitable  expres- 
sion of  a  definite  idea.  Such  a  one  as  the  succession  of  three  poignant 
harmonies  associated  with  the  sorrows  of  Christ  is  an  expression  of 
that  sort  and  is  instinctively  felt  as  such  at  all  of  its  frequent  appear- 
ances in  the  score  often  as  a  harmonic  groundwork  beneath  others  in 
the  upper  voices.  The  Gregorian  tone  that  does  duty  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  apostles  themselves  is  of  appropriate  strength  and 
nobility.  The  angel's  theme  is  characteristic.  But  many  of  the  others 
lack  distinctive  physiognomy.     Some  are  deliberately  cacophonous. 

He  has  wandered  into  many  trackless  paths  of  harmony.  Some- 
times his  adventures  are  successful  and  impose  acceptance  by  their 
effectiveness;  but  on  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  about  this  harmonic 
daring  that  shrinks  at  nothing,  an  experimental  character  rather  than 
the  confident  assertion  of  a  master  who  is  certain  of  his  new  position. 
Not  so  with  his  instrumentation,  which  is  gorgeous  in  its  richness  and 
variety,  and  shows  the  sure  touch  of  mastery. 

There  are  long  stretches  of  dullness  and  tediousness  in  the  oratorio. 
Sometimes  the  composer  seems  as  one  overcome  and  hampered  by  the 
very  vastness  of  his  scheme  and  his  apparatus.  More  often  he  seems 
to  have  little  to  say  and  to  be  saying  it  laboriously;  and  then  there 
will  suddenly  come  some  poignant  phrase,  some  passage  of  tender 
expressiveness,  some  superbly  built-up  climax  that  takes  captive  the 
listener  in  a  way  that  few  modern  composers  can  do  as  Elgar  can. 
These  beauties  are  episodical,  though  their  sum  is  considerable.    The 
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prologue  is  one  of  the  most  extended  of  them.  The  morning  scene, 
with  the  keen,  penetrating  note  of  the  shofar — the  sacred  ram's  horn 
of  the  Jewish  ritual — and  its  Oriental  color  is  one. 

The  chorus,  The  Lord  hath  chosen  them,  is  another.  The  choral 
outburst,  Proclaim  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  is  thrilling  and 
convincing.  The  exquisite  phrase  of  Mary,  Hearken,  O  daughter, 
addressed  to  the  Magdalene,  suggests  infinite  pity  and  compassion. 
There  are  others  like  them.  Some  of  the  passages  that  ought  to  be 
most  significant  are  least  so,  as  the  section  devoted  to  the  Beatitudes. 
The  "fantasy"  for  chorus  and  the  following  solo  of  Mary  Magdalene 
are  inexpressive,  and  the  scene  of  Judas  with  the  High  Priests,  with 
all  its  realism  of  jingling  pieces  of  silver,  fails  to  impress  itself.  Ex- 
pressing in  music  the  words  of  Christ  is  a  task  that  few  composers 
have  found  means  for,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Elgar  has  often 
succeeded. 

The  performance  was  a  good  one,  considering  the  many  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  There  were  not  always  firmness  and  precision  on  the 
part  of  the  orchestra.  The  solo  parts  were  sung  with  intelligence  and 
devotion  by  Miss  Shanna  Cumming,  Miss  Janet  Spencer,  Mr.  David 
Bispham,  Mr.  Gwyilm  Miles,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Wheeler. 


FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 

Feb.  14  After  two  appearances  in  concerted  music,  one  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  other  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  Mr. 
Ferruccio  Busoni  gave  a  piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  It  was  the  great  pianist's  first  exposition  in  music  for  his  instru- 
ment alone  since  his  return  to  this  city  after  nine  years  of  absence.  It 
was  an  occasion  that  ought  to  have  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of 
pianoforte  playing.  Mr.  Busoni's  position  in  his  art  is  something 
much  more  and  higher  than  that  of  a  virtuoso.  He  is  a  scholar  and 
thinker,  as  well  as  a  poet;  he  has  entered  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
many  schools  and  styles,  and  his  playing  of  the  music  belonging  to 
them  is  masterly. 

At  the  two  extremes  stand  Bach  and  Liszt  and  between  them  Brahms 
and  Chopin.  These  four  composers  furnished  the  program  he  played 
yesterday.    It  began  with  his  own  transcription  of  a  Toccata,  adagio 
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and  fugue  of  Bach's.  Mr.  Busoni's  Bach  transcriptions  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  their  kind.  Riemann,  the  historian  of  music  since 
Beethoven,  remarks  upon  the  advance  they  embody  over  Liszt's,  which 
were  in  their  day,  and  as  the  pioneer  work  of  this  kind,  unique.  Mr. 
Busoni  played  also  Brahms's  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Paganini,  a 
piece  making  the  highest  demands  upon  all  the  powers  of  the  per- 
former, with  magnificent  sweep  and  colossal,  unfailing  technique.  Mr. 
Busoni's  strength  and  brilliancy  were  displayed  in  this  piece  at  their 
highest,  but  there  was  also  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  romantic  spirit, 
the  vast  variety  of  expression  that  they  embody.  His  Chopin  pieces 
included  the  last  six  Studies  of  the  set  numbered  2  5  and  the  Polonaise 
in  A  flat.  The  former  was  played  with  much  delicacy,  refinement  and 
poetical  insight  and  with  exquisite  color.  In  the  Polonaise  there  was 
a  splendid  pictorial  and  dramatic  expression.  It  was  pianoforte 
playing  of  lofty  eloquence  and  virility. 


WETZLER  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  HERMANN  HANS 
WETZLER,  RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Feb.  28  Richard  Strauss,  the  man  of  the  hour  in  the  musical  world, 
who  has  come  to  this  country  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  orchestral 
conductor  and  the  prophet  of  a  new  evangel  in  art,  made  his  first 
appearance  last  evening  in  both.  He  co-operated  with  Mr.  Hermann 
Hans  Wetzler  in  conducting  a  concert  devoted  entirely  to  his  own  com- 
positions. It  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  five  given  by  Mr.  Wetzler 
with  the  orchestra  which  he  formed  at  the  beginning  of  last  season  and 
has  been  directing  since  then  under  circumstances  of  more  or  less 
difficulty.  With  this  same  orchestra  Dr.  Strauss — he  was  "doctored" 
by  the  University  of  Heidelberg  last  Spring  as  the  most  distinguished 
musician  of  the  time — will  conduct  three  more  concerts  in  the  ensuing 
three  weeks,  and  later  he  will  conduct  the  last  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  uncommonly  distinguished  audience 
present  last  evening;  it  gave  Dr.  Strauss  an  enthusiastic  welcome  be- 
fitting the  distinguished  position  he  occupies.  After  Mr.  Wetzler  had 
finished  conducting  Also  sprach  Zarathnstra,  the  first  piece  upon  the 
program,  he  was  brought  out  to  bow  his  acknowledgments  from  the 
conductor's  stand.    The  orchestra  received  him  with  a  fanfare,  and 
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there  was  prolonged  and  vociferous  applause  that  kept  him  bowing 
his  acknowledgments  for  several  minutes.  After  Mr.  Bispham  had 
sung  three  of  his  songs  he  returned  to  the  platform  and  conducted  his 
last  published  symphonic  poem,  Ein  Heldenleben. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  unpretentious  appearance,  slim,  loose-jointed 
as  he  threads  his  way  among  the  orchestra  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, singularly  lacking,  indeed,  in  distinction  of  presence.  His  face, 
smooth  except  for  an  almost  imperceptible  mustache  and  surmounted 
by  a  remarkably  high  forehead,  is  grave  and  impassive;  and  not- 
withstanding the  bald  spot  in  evidence  as  he  turns  toward  the  orches- 
tra, he  looks  his  youth.  His  methods  as  a  conductor  are  extremely 
reserved.  His  beat  is  quiet,  but  firm;  he  has  few  significant  gestures, 
except  at  some  of  the  most  important  climaxes  when  he  summons  the 
power  of  the  brass  instruments  through  an  insistent  beckoning  with 
his  left  hand,  of  which  otherwise  he  makes  but  small  use.  He  seemed 
little  concerned  last  evening  over  the  vast  complications  of  his  score 
or  over  controlling  the  entrances  and  the  nuances  of  the  players,  but 
directed  with  an  almost  matter-of-fact  tranquillity  and  confidence.  He 
evidently  carries  the  substance  of  his  music  and  all  its  manifold  details 
easily  in  his  head,  for  he  made  only  casual  references  to  the  printed 
pages  before  him.  In  fact,  a  conductor  who  exhibits  so  little  of  the 
spectacular  and  so  much  of  concentration  in  his  work  has  not  lately 
been  seen  here. 

He  secured  an  excellent  performance  of  his  most  difficult  composi- 
tion, in  which  all  the  manifold  voices  were  flexibly  treated.  He  ap- 
peared to  seek,  and  he  obtained,  a  plasticity  of  the  general  effect  more 
than  a  careful  elaboration  of  minute  detail,  a  representation  of  the 
broad  and  sharply  contrasted  outlines,  a  vivid  expression  of  the  char- 
acteristic contents  of  the  several  sections  into  which  the  work  is 
divided.  The  performance  was  in  most  respects  finished  and  well 
balanced;  and  if  there  were  not  so  many  details  brought  to  the  surface 
as  might  have  been,  there  was  an  intense  color  through  it  all;  the 
orchestra  spoke  the  meaning  of  Strauss  and  reproduced  the  intentions 
of  Strauss  in  all  their  essentials.  The  difficulties  of  the  score  were 
overcome  on  the  whole  successfully.  Mr.  Lichtenberg  played  the 
enormously  difficult,  ungrateful  and  frequently  ugly  violin  solo  pas- 
sage brilliantly,  though  even  he  could  not  achieve  exact  intonation  at 
every  point  in  it. 

Mr.  Wetzler  conducted  an  excellent  performance  of  Also  sprach 
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Zarathustra  a  year  ago,  and  it,  too,  had  had  several  previous  perform- 
ances in  New  York. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  either  of  them  has  struck  deeper 
into  the  consciousness  of  this  public  through  the  repetitions  they  have 
had.  There  are  certain  musical  beauties  in  both  that  cannot  fail  to 
make  their  impression,  and  the  marvel  of  their  technical  construction 
is  never  ending.  The  success  of  the  more  vividly  picturesque  passages 
is  undoubted.  But  that  the  composer  has  succeeded  in  the  larger 
purpose  he  had  in  view  cannot  at  present  be  successfully  maintained. 
The  philosophy  of  the  philosophical  piece,  the  psychology  of  the  psy- 
chological one,  do  not  make  their  success  as  such. 

The  "articulate  message"  which  was  put  into  them  is  not  delivered. 
It  may  be  that  the  new  language  "relating  wonderful  things  in  wonder- 
ful tones,"  the  speech  "whose  symbols  we  must  hasten  to  learn,"  as 
one  of  Strauss's  most  ardent  champions  has  put  it,  is  there;  but  if  it  is, 
it  is  not  learned.  How  far  Dr.  Strauss  himself  can  succeed  in  teaching 
it  remains  to  be  seen.  The  power  and  the  beauty  of  much  of  this 
music  are  felt  as  well  as  its  ugliness.  It  is  his  purpose  to  turn  them 
all  into  something  above  and  beyond  what  they  seem. 

Mr.  Bispham  sang  three  unfamiliar  songs  by  Dr.  Strauss  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  piano — Die  Ulme  zu  Hirsau,  Nachtgang,  Das 
Lied  des  Steinklopjers.  The  first  is  long  and  at  first  hearing  seems 
discursive  and  wondering.  The  last  is  extremely  striking,  extremely 
novel,  expressing  in  the  music  the  grimness,  the  hard  hopelessness,  the 
anarchistic  tendency  of  his  words.  There  is  potent  effect  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  few  most  significant  phrases  after  the  poem  has  been  sung 
through.    Mr.  Bispham  sang  them  well,  especially  the  last  one. 


LILLIAN  NORDICA 

March  3  Mme.  Nordica,  who  is  not  singing  in  opera  this  season,  has 
been  moved  to  return  to  some  of  her  favorite  parts  in  Wagner's  music 
dramas,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  her  to  do  so  upon  the  concert  stage. 
She  has  arranged  a  series  of  what  she  calls  "Wagner  recitals"  with  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch's  direc- 
tion, the  first  of  which  she  gave  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
They  are  a  kind  of  entertainment  fitted  for  provincial  towns  that  gain 
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their  only  experience  thus  with  Wagner's  music,  rather  than  for  this 
city,  where  that  music  is  heard  upon  the  lyric  stage  in  its  proper  set- 
ting and  with  its  proper  surroundings.  But  there  is  a  host  of  admirers 
here  of  Mme.  Nordica's  dramatic  singing,  and  it  was  a  commercial, 
if  not  an  artistic,  proposition  to  tempt  their  loyalty  in  such  a  way. 
There  was  a  fair-sized  gathering  of  them  to  hear  her,  and  they  found 
much  to  raise  their  enthusiasm  in  her  singing.  She  was  not  quite  in 
her  best  voice  in  the  first  number  she  sang,  the  scene  from  the  first  act 
of  Lohengrin,  in  which  Elsa  recounts  her  dream.  But  she  warmed  to 
her  task,  and  in  the  second  number,  the  air,  Dich,  theure  Halle,  from 
the  second  act  of  Tannhauser,  she  was  already  in  possession  of  her 
best  powers. 

Her  voice  seemed  very  much  the  same  voice  that  was  heard  last  year 
at  the  opera,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  strain  that  recent  concerts 
in  other  cities  may  have  put  upon  it.  There  was  most  of  the  clear- 
ness, purity  and  opulence  of  tone  in  it  that  have  been  admired  in  the 
past,  much  of  the  dramatic  color.  She  saved  it  a  little  at  some  points 
of  the  scene  between  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried  in  the  last  act  of  Sieg- 
fried, the  third  number  of  her  program,  and  in  the  last  number,  that 
of  the  appearance  of  Brunnhilde  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  of 
Die  Walkure,  she  reserved  something  for  the  outburst  on  the  Ho-jo- 
to-ho,  which  she  gave  with  most  of  her  old-time  vigor  and  effectiveness. 
There  are  few  who  do  not  find  such  a  reservation  necessary  or  desirable 
in  this  scene.  But  what  of  the  artistic  propriety  of  slicing  out  this 
extract  from  this  scene  of  Die  Walkure  for  a  set  number  in  a  concert 
program.  There  are  few  passages  in  Wagner's  lyric  dramas  less 
appropriate  for  such  treatment;  few  that  depend  so  much  upon  the 
situation  and  the  scenic  environment  for  their  effect.  In  a  less  degree 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Siegfried  fragment. 

But  there  were  not  many  in  the  audience  who  seemed  to  be  troubled 
by  any  such  doubts,  and  the  singer  received  much  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. She  added  to  her  list  after  the  air  of  Elisabeth,  the  Serenade 
(in  English)  by  Richard  Strauss,  and  after  the  excerpt  from  Siegfried, 
Grieg's  song,  1m  Kahne,  neither  of  which  seemed  to  recommend  them- 
selves by  their  appropriateness  in  a  scheme  such  as  Mme.  Nordica  pre- 
sented. She  put  into  the  Strauss  song  very  little  of  the  lightness  and 
buoyancy  which  belong  to  it. 

The  orchestra  under  Mr.  Damrosch's  direction  played  selections 
from  Lohengrin,  Tannhauser  and  Die  Walkure,  and  an  arrangement  of 
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Walther's  Prize  song  from  Die  Meister  singer,  with  much  energy  and 
spirit;  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin  went  especially  well. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  WILHELM 
GERICKE,  RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 

March  20  There  was  a  surprise  in  store  for  the  audience  of  the  last 
Boston  Symphony  concert  when  it  gathered  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  A  change  in  the  program  was  made  necessary  by  the 
serious  indisposition  of  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  the  English  contralto 
singer,  who  was  to  make  her  first  New  York  appearance  at  this  con- 
cert, and  little  printed  slips  at  the  door  told  that  Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy 
would  be  the  soloist  in  her  place.  Miss  Foster  being  an  unknown 
quantity,  though  one  of  whom  much  has  been  expected,  this  sudden 
dispensation  of  fate  that  brought  Mr.  Joseffy  back  to  the  New  York 
concert  platform  after  many  years  of  persistent  absence — and  it  needs 
some  such  sudden  wrenching  of  the  established  order  of  things  to 
effect  it — was  as  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected.  He  played  Liszt's 
A  major  piano  concert  (not  the  one  in  E  flat,  as  was  read  on  the 
printed  announcement  of  the  change),  and  the  program  was  also 
curtailed  by  the  omission  of  Beethoven's  Coriolanus  overture. 

The  New  York  public  has  long  been  waiting  to  give  Mr.  Joseffy  the 
greeting  that  was  extended  to  him  in  a  manner  to  indicate  unmistak- 
ably the  admiration  and  the  warm  place  he  holds  in  its  heart.  His 
playing  of  the  concerto  was  an  epitome  of  all  the  delightful  qualities 
that  belong  to  his  art.  It  was  not  the  heaven-storming,  aggressively 
brilliant  performance  that  was  doubtless  intended  for  it  by  the  com- 
poser, accentuating  all  that  bravura  skill  can  accomplish  with  the 
resounding  sonorities  of  the  modern  pianoforte.  It  was  conceived  on 
a  smaller,  subtler  scale  than  that,  in  a  poetic  vein,  so  far  as  a  poetic 
vein  can  be  uncovered  in  a  work  so  largely  consisting  of  superficial 
brilliancy  and  lush  sentimentality.  He  sobered  and  restrained  this 
sentimentality,  tempered  the  hard  glitter  of  the  work  and  refined  its 
aggressiveness  with  the  gracious  spirit  that  informed  it  all.  His  play- 
ing was  crystal  clear,  delicately  articulated,  full  of  cool  half  tints  and 
subtle  shadings.  There  were  passages  where  the  more  forcible  enun- 
ciation of  a  phrase  was  missed  as  an  indispensable  expression  of  the 
musical  idea.     There  were  finish  and  fleetness  of  technique,  but  of 
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technical  display  there  was  nothing.  It  was  in  its  way  a  beautifully 
artistic  performance.  Doubt  may  still  remain  whether  it  is  the  most 
appropriate  expression  of  Liszt's  purposes,  but  it  was  joyfully  received 
yesterday,  and  Mr.  Joseffy  was  recalled  many  times. 

The  program  contained  a  Fantastic  overture  by  Mr.  Gustav  Strube, 
an  accomplished  member  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  conducted  by  him 
and  heard  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  The  work  shows  a  com- 
mand of  the  modern  technique  of  orchestration.  Mr.  Strube  is  clearly 
beset  with  an  ambition  to  emulate  some  of  the  most  extreme  instru- 
mental effects  that  are  at  present  being  authoritatively  set  before  this 
public  by  the  chief  master  of  them.  The  fantasticality  of  his  overture 
finds  expression  through  some  strange  and,  as  it  seems,  needlessly 
exaggerated  harshness.  An  inveterate  tendency  to  linger  in  the  high- 
est registers  attainable  by  all  the  instruments  is  one  manifestation  of 
this.  On  a  first  hearing  the  musical  ideas  contained  in  the  work  do 
not  impress  themselves  either  as  of  unusual  value  or  as  developed  into 
a  whole  of  great  beauty  or  of  great  significance.  But  it  is  far  from 
commonplace  in  both  its  invention  and  its  execution,  and  its  structure 
betrays  unmistakably  an  uncommon  skill  in  the  treatment. 

Chabrier's  overture  to  Gwendoline,  which  closed  the  concert,  is  a 
picturesque,  highly  colored  piece  suggesting  war  and  the  dash  of 
armed  men  and  containing  much  that  is  stirring,  something  also  that 
is  commonplace,  notably  the  cantabile  melody  that  enters  in  the 
middle  section.  The  concert  was  begun  with  Mozart's  E  flat  major 
symphony,  whose  radiant  beauty  and  smiling  serenity  remain  un- 
touched and  unharmed  through  all  the  stress  and  strain  of  music  of 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Gericke  and  his  men  played  it  beautifully,  with 
finish,  with  proportion  and  with  the  animation  and  finely  poised  spirit 
that  belong  to  it. 


"THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY'S  SEASON" 

March  27  With  the  close  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  series  of  con- 
certs and  the  final  performance  of  the  Oratorio  Society  last  week  the 
season  of  music  is  practically  ended.  There  will  be  a  few  more  con- 
certs before  the  warmth  of  Spring  turns  the  public  away  from  the 
concert  halls  and  toward  other  matters  regarded  as  more  seasonable — 
the  warmth  of  Spring  seems  to  operate  much  earlier  in  closing  up  the 
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concert  halls  than  it  does  the  theaters — but  the  sum  of  the  season's 
important  work  is  practically  completed.  It  has  been  beyond  question 
the  most  stimulating  and  absorbing  .season  that  New  York  has  ever 
had,  and  it  has  engaged  public  interest  on  a  scale  that  has  scarcely  a 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  music  in  this  city.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  this  interest  has,  of  course,  been  absorbed  by  the  opera,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  but  has  been  much  more  the  case  this  season  than  ever 
before  because  of  the  fury  of  public  curiosity  and  excitement  over 
Parsifal.  But  there  have  been  features  in  the  concert  season  itself  full 
of  an  altogether  unusual  significance. 

The  experiment  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  bringing  over  to  this 
country  a  succession  of  foreign  conductors  of  note  was  expected  greatly 
to  stimulate  public  interest  in  its  concerts,  which,  by  the  end  of  last 
season,  had  fallen  to  a  low  ebb.  It  was  successful  in  this  to  a  degree 
that  must  have  surprised  even  the  most  sanguine  promoters  of  the 
plan.  The  public  appeared  at  the  time-honored  functions  of  the  society 
in  larger  numbers  than  for  a  good  many  seasons.  There  was  close 
attention  paid  to  the  methods,  styles  and  diverse  ideals  of  the  several 
men,  and  the  "virtuoso  conductor,"  that  distinctive  product  of  the 
modern  development  of  orchestral  playing,  never  celebrated  a  more 
decisive  triumph. 

The  name  carries  an  undesirable  suggestion;  the  implication  is  of 
an  undue  concentration  upon  the  personality  of  the  man,  his  appear- 
ance, his  actions  before  the  orchestra  and  the  public.  There  is  danger 
that  these  matters  may  be  obtruded  to  such  a  point  as  to  put  the  real 
matter  at  issue  into  a  subordinate  place — the  performance  of  the 
music  itself;  not  how  the  conductor  is  tempted  to  magnify  his  office 
and  justify  his  existence  by  giving  "new"  or  "original"  or  highly 
"characteristic"  readings;  to  seek  out  things  in  the  music  that  others 
have  not  found  there  that  even  the  composer  may  not  have  suspected. 
He  likes  to  bring  out  hidden  melodies,  and  in  default  of  anything  else, 
to  seize  upon  some  instrumental  voice  that  may  be  in  the  nature  purely 
of  harmonic  filling  up,  to  elevate  it  to  the  significance  of  a  theme.  How 
often  have  the  beauty  and  symmetry,  the  natural  expression  of  music, 
been  warped  and  twisted  by  the  ambitious  conductor  of  such  tendencies. 
It  is  much  less  exciting  and  much  less  likely  to  attract  the  wonder  and 
applause  of  the  unthinking,  to  work  for  finish  and  polish  of  perform- 
ance, to  elaborate  a  finely  balanced,  well  rounded  and  symmetrical 
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reading  to  let  the  composer  speak  his  natural  language  and  be  eloquent 
and  expressive  in  his  own  way. 

Yet  there  has  been  in  the  Philharmonic's  season  this  year  singularly 
little  of  the  besetting  sins  of  virtuosoship  in  conducting.  The  men 
whom  it  has  called  have  been  all  for  the  work  in  hand,  very  little  for 
the  exploitation  of  themselves.  Their  readings  have  been  various, 
their  methods  of  pronounced  individuality;  but  the  results  have  been 
in  general  profoundly  impressive  through  their  artistic  quality.  There 
are  certain  disadvantages  in  the  plan  of  having  a  number  of  different 
conductors,  chief  of  which  is  this  constant  change  of  method  and  of 
ideal  and  the  unsettling  effect  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon 
the  players.  Nor  can  a  conductor  generally  succeed  in  having  his  way 
entirely  in  a  single  performance  with  the  comparatively  few  rehearsals 
that  are  possible  for  it  under  existing  conditions.  It  takes  a  longer 
time  to  impress  an  orchestra  with  an  individuality  and  to  train  it 
according  to  definite  methods  and  ideals.  It  is  true  that  New  York 
conditions  have  made  New  York  players  uncommonly  adaptable  to 
such  conditions,  uncommonly  skillful  in  seizing  a  conductor's  wishes 
and  identifying  themselves  with  them.  But  there  must  be,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  a  limit,  depending  on  various  circumstances  beyond 
which  this  skill  cannot  reach.  This  limit  can  be  passed  only  by  pro- 
longed and  careful  drill  under  one  man,  an  intimate  familiarity  with 
his  technical  methods  and  with  his  personality.  And  so  it  must  be 
recognized  that  none  of  the  seven  conductors  who  came  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  this  season  has  really  made  a  complete  exposition  of 
himself  and  his  art  or  has  shown  what  his  highest  capacities  are. 

There  have  been  varying  degrees  of  success  in  their  work  in  this 
respect.  The  one  who  perhaps  suffered  most  from  the  conditions  that 
confronted  him  was  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood;  and  his  experience  is  an 
illustration  of  the  limitations  that  must  beset  a  conductor  coming  to 
conduct  a  single  concert  of  such  an  orchestra  as  the  Philharmonic. 
His  reading  of  Tschaikowsky's  Fifth  symphony  was  one  calculated 
upon  the  fullest  freedom  in  expression,  tempo  and  nuance;  the  elabora- 
tion of  each  single  phrase  to  its  utmost  significance,  a  reading  com- 
pacted of  complex  and  subtle  details  and  contemplating  apparently  at 
the  same  time  a  large  perspective  and  unity. 

Yet  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  failed  from  sheer  lack  of  the  necessary 
control  to  adjust  these  details  into  proper  relationship,  to  obtain  the 
broader  contour  and  symmetry  of  the  whole  that  are  indispensable. 
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It  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  certain  failure  in  co-ordination  due  to  a 
miscalculation  of  effects  that  further  rehearsal  and  greater  familiarity 
between  orchestra  and  conductor  could  have  brought  into  their  proper 
place.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Wood's  reading,  singularly  interesting  in  many 
respects,  was  episodical.  He  missed  something  of  the  sweep  and  power 
of  the  work  that  probably  nobody  better  than  he  knows  belongs  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  superb  effect  was  attained  by  Mr.  Colonne 
in  Berlioz's  Symphonie  jantastique,  in  which  there  were  not  only  finish 
of  detail  and  minuteness  of  nuance  but  a  splendid  sonority  and  fullness 
of  its  larger  proportions.  That  dignified  elderly  gentleman  in  some 
respects  did  what  none  of  the  others  succeeded  in  doing  in  this  remark- 
able performance.  The  high  expectations  that  were  centered  in  Mr. 
Weingartner  were  fully  realized. 

His  keenly  analytical  power  and  his  divination  of  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  music  he  had  in  hand,  however  diverse  its  nature,  his 
sympathy  and  glowing  enthusiasm  were  always  foremost  in  his  read- 
ings; and  these,  with  his  remarkable  mastery  of  detail  and  his  feeling 
for  proportion,  made  for  some  of  the  most  remarkable  performances  of 
the  season.  Beethoven  in  his  Seventh  symphony,  Berlioz,  Liszt  and 
Wagner  received  equal  justice  at  his  hands.  His  repute  as  an  inter- 
preter of  Beethoven  was  upheld  by  his  reading  of  the  symphony  as 
well  as  of  the  orchestral  part  of  the  E  flat  piano  concerto,  which  was 
in  its  way  an  equally  fine  performance.  Mr.  Weingartner  showed  some 
of  the  finest  and  subtlest  qualities  of  intellect  of  any  of  the  men  whom 
the  public  has  learned  to  know  this  season. 

It  doubtless  came  as  a  surprise  that  the  man  least  known  to  the 
public  should  have  made  the  deepest  impression.  The  scenes  that  were 
witnessed  at  Mr.  Safonoff' s  concerts  were  such  as  have  had  few  par- 
allels in  the  Philharmonic  Society's  history,  and  they  also  show  con- 
clusively how  little  the  Philharmonic's  public  is  influenced  by  a  name, 
how  receptive  it  is  to  the  actual  accomplishment  that  is  set  before  it. 
The  Muscovite  fire  that  flamed  in  Tschaikowsky's  Sixth  symphony 
under  his  baton  was  instantly  communicated  to  the  audience. 

No  doubt  the  conductors  to  whose  lot  fell  the  more  highly  colored 
modern  works  had  an  advantage  in  the  opportunities  thus  presented 
them  to  make  their  effects  count  for  the  utmost.  Thus  it  was  difficult 
for  Mr.  Kogel  to  stir  his  hearers  deeply  with  his  performance  of  a 
symphony  so  ground  into  the  consciousness  of  the  lovers  of  music  as 
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Beethoven's  Fifth.  He  came  nearer  to  doing  it  in  his  extremely  fine 
presentation  of  the  first  work  of  Brahms  in  this  form.  And  yet  Dr. 
Strauss  touched  some  unfamiliar  and  peculiarly  responsive  chords 
through  his  performance  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  works  of  Mozart, 
the  "Jupiter"  symphony,  revealed  at  the  last  concert. 


1904-1905 


VLADIMIR  DE  PACHMANN 

Nov.  9  Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann's  first  pianoforte  recital,  which 
he  gave  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  was  crowded  with 
an  audience  eager  to  admire  and  to  applaud,  but  evidently  somewhat 
puzzled  at  the  extreme  reserve  and,  indeed,  at  some  points,  almost 
indifference  of  his  playing.  Not  till  he  reached  the  last  half  of  his 
program,  which  was  devoted  to  Chopin,  did  he  seem  to  shake  off 
the  heavy  weight  that  hung  upon  his  spirits.  He  was  also  in  a 
chastened  mood  as  to  his  demeanor  toward  his  public  and  behaved  very 
much  as  any  pianist  is  expected  to  behave  at  the  piano — which  was  a 
cheering  and  pleasing  feature  of  the  afternoon.  Whether  or  not  there 
was  any  connection  between  the  two  facts  could  only  be  conjectured. 

Mozart's  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  which  opened  the  program,  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  played  with  a  certain  circumspection  and  a  grave  and 
decorous  feeling  for  its  formal  beauty,  with  warmth  of  tone  and  refine- 
ment of  style,  yet  somehow  without  the  life  and  the  bigness  of  idea 
that  Mozart  managed  to  confine  within  the  means  at  his  disposition. 
In  Beethoven's  sportive  little  Rondo  in  G  major,  Op.  129 — the  descrip- 
tive title  of  which  ought  to  have  been  given  in  full — there  was  little  of 
the  "rage,"  of  the  "capriciousness"  or  of  the  mischievous  humor  that 
Beethoven  intended  to  express  in  his  music.  It  was  a  brilliant  color- 
atura piece  under  his  hands,  beautifully  clear  and  smooth,  but  it  made 
no  reference  to  the  lost  groschen. 

Least  satisfactory  of  all  he  did  was  his  playing  of  Schumann's  fiery 
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G  minor  sonata.  Where  was  the  heaven  storming  exuberance  of  the 
first  movement,  the  flooded  romantic  impulse  that  courses  through  it 
all?  The  lyric  theme  of  this  movement  was  delicately  and  poetically 
set  forth  at  its  several  recurrences;  but  the  "main  stream  of  tendency" 
was  diverted.  The  third  movement  had  much  of  the  effervescent  life 
that  belongs  to  it;  but  with  all  the  delicacy  that  the  player  put  into  the 
song  of  the  andantino  it  seemed  scarcely  warm  and  heartfelt  enough. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  phrase  clipping  and  unrhythmical  delivery 
in  both  the  first  and  the  last  movement;  and  though  admirers  of 
Schumann's  work  found  details  to  admire  in  the  performance,  they 
could  not  accept  it  as  a  true  interpretation. 

How  different  when  Mr.  de  Pachmann  came  to  the  Chopin  that  he 
has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own!  There  was  something  of  his  short 
phrasing  in  the  A  flat  ballade,  though  as  a  whole  it  was  a  beautiful, 
kind,  finely  felt  interpretation.  The  D  flat  nocturne  was  truly  poetic, 
melting  in  its  delicious  tonal  quality,  and  as  the  carving  of  a  cameo 
in  the  exquisite  clarity  of  its  outlines  and  gradations  at  the  extreme 
vanishing  point  of  pianissimo.  The  Mazurka  in  B  minor  was  full  of 
capriciousness  and  wanton  humor;  and  the  four  Etudes  and  the  A  flat 
waltz,  old  stalking  horses  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann's,  were  played  as  he  has 
played  them  of  old,  with  exquisite  charm.  It  is  difficult  for  Mr. 
de  Pachmann  to  carry  conviction  as  a  truly  great  artist;  but  as  a 
wonderful  one,  as  a  worker  of  a  magical  spell  of  his  own,  there  is  no 
one  like  him. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  was  twice  recalled  and  each  time  played  an  addi- 
tional one  of  Chopin's  Etudes. 


ARNOLD  DOLMETSCH 

Nov.  10  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  who  two  years  ago  gave  exceedingly 
interesting  performances  of  ancient  music  upon  the  contemporary  in- 
struments for  which  it  was  composed,  reappeared  yesterday  with  an 
entertainment  of  quite  the  same  general  features.  He  occupied  the 
stage  of  the  Manhattan  Theater  with  Mrs.  Mabel  Dolmetsch  and  Miss 
Kathleen  Salmon  and  with  them  discoursed  music  upon  the  lute,  the 
virginal,  the  harpsichord,  viols  of  various  sorts  and  for  the  voice,  Miss 
Salmon  being  the  singer.  As  before,  Mr.  Dolmetsch  emerged  in  velvet 
knee  breeches  and  the  ladies  in  "robes  and  furred  gowns"  of  pic- 
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turesque  description.  He  spoke  much  in  praise  of  old  music,  old 
instruments  and  old  musicians,  and  upheld  his  thesis  that  they  alone 
are  good  and  that  the  chief  characteristic  in  modern  music  is  noise. 
As  a  prelude  to  his  virginal  playing  he  celebrates  its  delicate  beauty 
of  tone  and  informs  us  that  when  we  hear  one  of  the  pianists  of  today 
we  are  aware  that  "something  is  somehow  or  other  being  punched" — 
evidently  he  had  neglected  his  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann  the  previous  day;  and  he  likewise  informs  us  that  much  of  the 
virginal  music  is  of  such  extreme  difficulty  that  no  one  to-day  can 
play  it. 

Statements  such  as  these  go  to  discredit  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  sound- 
ness of  judgment;  but  like  all  enthusiasts  he  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 
So  much  of  what  he  offers  is  so  charming  and  is  so  nearly  unique  in 
the  musical  life  of  today,  that  much  exaggeration  may  be  pardoned 
him.  There  is  a  singular  suggestiveness  in  all  this  music  and  its  per- 
formance that  does  more  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  to  bring 
out  the  historical  background  and  to  show  how  far  the  art  of  music  has 
traveled  in  three  centuries.  The  performances  themselves  are  not 
particularly  notable  for  their  excellence  or  their  spirit.  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch's repute  in  London  is  no  doubt  based  less  on  his  proficiency 
as  a  player  than  on  his  work  in  restoring  the  old  instruments  to  prac- 
ticability and  re-establishing  the  methods  of  playing  them — matters, 
indeed,  deserving  of  high  appreciation.  The  lute,  for  instance,  is  an 
instrument  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  art  of  manipulating  its  nineteen 
strings  is  one  that  cannot  be  learned  to-day,  for  there  is  none  to  teach 
it.  Yet  it  was  for  centuries  the  most  popular  of  all  instruments,  culti- 
vated by  every  one.  Later  it  was  supplanted  by  the  virginal  and 
harpsichord,  and  the  touch  and  technique  of  these  are  widely  different 
in  several  respects  from  those  of  the  pianoforte. 

Not  the  present  Mrs.  Dolmetsch,  nor  either  of  the  others,  can  be 
compared  as  executants  upon  the  harpsichord  with  the  lady  who  bore 
Mr.  Dolmetsch's  name  two  years  ago  and  who  played  at  his  concerts 
in  such  a  strikingly  beautiful  and  temperamental  manner.  It  was, 
however,  a  pleasure  to  hear  that  silvery,  shimmering  tone  again,  cut 
and  delicately  varied  in  quality  by  the  ingenious  stop  mechanism,  and 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  referred  with  pardonable  pride  to  a  beautiful  old 
Flemish  instrument  that  he  had  upon  the  platform,  together  with  an- 
other of  English  make.  Upon  these,  pieces  by  Daquin,  Rameau, 
Couperin  and  Handel  were  played,  and  they  were  used  in  ensemble 
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pieces  with  the  viola  da  gamba  and  the  viola  d'amore.  Miss  Salmon, 
whose  voice  is  a  thin  and  quavering  soprano,  sang  some  charming 
music — a  long-famous  old  air,  the  Lark  song  by  Henry  Lawes,  that 
it  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  old  Samuel  Pepys  to  teach  to  his  maid 
Mercer,  and  a  cantata,  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  the  word,  by  Attilio 
Ariosti  for  voice  with  accompaniment  of  viola  d'amore  and  harpsi- 
chord. There  were  charm  and  grace  in  all  the  numbers  that  were 
given,  and  the  music  was  clearly  enjoyed  by  the  small  audience  that 
was  present. 


JOHANNA  GADSKI 

Nov.  ii  It  is  a  loss  to  the  opera  and  to  the  opera-going  public  of 
New  York  that  Mme.  Gadski  is  not  this  season  a  member  of  Mr.  Con- 
ried's  company.  New  York  may  claim  to  have  a  special  interest  in 
her  and  her  progress  as  an  artist,  for  here  most  of  it  has  been  achieved, 
and  here  she  has  risen  to  the  higher  regions  of  her  art.  The  esteem 
in  which  her  singing  is  held  was  shown  by  the  large  audience  that 
gathered  in  Carnegie  Hall  to  hear  her  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
and  by  the  evidences  of  pleasure  it  gave.  She  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  and  overwhelmed  with  flowers.  The  Lied  is  not  the  field  in 
which  Mme.  Gadski  is  most  at  home,  yet  the  qualities  that  have  con- 
tributed to  her  success  as  a  dramatic  singer  are  also  potent  in  giving 
artistic  value  to  her  singing  of  songs.  She  is,  first  of  all,  a  singer  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word;  an  uncommonly  beautiful  voice,  in  which 
the  evidences  of  full  control  and  skillful  use  are  rarely  lacking,  is  at 
her  disposition.  She  has  the  dramatic  instinct,  guided  by  intelligence 
and  artistic  understanding,  and  she  has  sincere  sentiment  and  a  serious 
view  of  the  artist's  task.  With  much  that  is  beautiful  in  her  singing 
she  has  not  always  a  perception  of  the  finer  differences  of  values,  the 
subtler  elements  of  characteristic  expression  that  go  to  the  proper 
singing  of  songs.  Her  performance  yesterday  suffered,  too,  from  a 
certain  monotony,  resulting  from  the  comparatively  slight  range  of 
color  and  emotional  expressiveness  with  which  her  voice  was  infused. 
It  was  none  the  less  a  performance  full  of  many  beauties. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  features  in  it  that  must  have 
caused  the  judicious  to  grieve ;  but  so  far  as  her  songs  themselves  went, 
and  in  general  her  interpretation  of  them,  there  was  much  to  give 
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pleasure.  She  began  her  program  with  the  recitative  and  air, 
Dove  sono,  from  The  marriage  of  Figaro,  which  she  sang  with  breadth 
and  repose.  Her  songs  were  skillfully  chosen.  Beethoven's  Ich  liebe 
dich,  that  seldom  emerges  upon  Lieder  singers'  programs,  she  gave 
with  simplicity  and  directness.  Her  conception  of  Schumann's  Waldes- 
gesprach  was  somewhat  conservative,  but  there  was  dramatic  intensity 
and  a  feeling  for  the  contrast  that  is  the  essence  of  the  song.  The 
poetry  and  tenderness  that  she  put  into  the  same  composer's  Mond- 
nacht  and  her  finely  sustained  style  in  it  were  beautiful  and  roused 
the  audience  to  great  enthusiasm.  Schubert's  Haidenroslein  she  had  to 
repeat;  yet  it  might  be  questioned  whether  by  substituting  sentiment 
for  archness  and  piquancy  she  did  not  misconstrue  the  significance  of 
the  little  piece.  After  her  noble  and  dignified  singing  of  Franz's  noble 
and  dignified  song,  Fiir  Musik,  she  was  warmly  recalled  and  sang — 
what?  One  of  the  thinnest  of  Nevin's  productions,  a  tune  that  is  at 
home  only  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  Mme.  Gadski's  sincerest  admirers 
begrudged  her  that  indulgence. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  devoted  to  some  of  the  finest 
of  modern  songs.  Brahms's  Feldeinsamkeit  had  many  rare  and  fine 
features  under  her  treatment.  Into  his  magnificent  Von  ewiger  Liebe 
she  put  much  passion  and  dramatic  intensity;  though  in  this  there  was 
scarcely  the  strongly  marked  contrast  of  emotion  that  gives  the  song 
so  much  of  its  significance.  Wagner's  charming  little  Dors,  mon 
enfant,  on  the  program  as  Schlummerlied,  she  had  to  sing  twice, 
yet  it  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  quite  reach  its  spirit  through  the 
hurried  tempo  in  which  she  took  it.  Traume  she  sang  broadly,  and 
Wolf's  Verborgenheit  and  Strauss's  Traum  durch  die  Dammerung,  she 
gave  with  a  real  understanding  of  their  deeply  poetical  content.  Two 
little  children's  songs  by  Taubert,  delightful  in  themselves,  she  sang 
pleasingly  and  with  evident  gusto. 

Distinctly  out  of  place  was  a  commonplace  setting  of  Heine's  verses 
Im  wunderschbnen  Monat  Mai  by  one  William  G.  Hammond,  as  well 
as  a  song  in  English  that  she  added  to  it.  Mme.  Gadski's  desire  to 
give  a  hearing  to  the  songs  of  Americans  does  her  sympathies  the 
utmost  credit;  but  there  are  American  songs  much  more  worthy  of  her 
singing  than  those  she  produced  yesterday;  there  are  fine  and  beauti- 
ful American  songs,  with  at  least  some  spark  in  them  of  that  divine 
fire  that  burned  through  so  many  of  the  songs  standing  on  her  pro- 
gram; songs  that  Mme.  Gadski  could  dignify  and  beautify  with  her  art. 
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The  third  part  of  the  program  was  given  up  to  the  final  scene, 
involving  Briinnhilde's  great  proclamation,  from  Gotterddmmerung. 
Mme.  Gadski's  desire  to  sing  it  in  New  York  could  be  easily  fathomed 
by  those  who  remember  the  disappointment  of  her  illness  and  enforced 
withdrawal  from  the  final  Gotterddmmerung  performances  at  the  opera 
last  Spring.  But  her  best  friends  must  be  the  first  to  tell  her  that 
yesterday's  concert,  on  the  bare  platform  of  Carnegie  Hall,  with  only 
the  impotent  accompaniment  of  a  pianoforte,  did  not  afford  the  right 
place  nor  the  right  manner  to  vindicate  her  prowess  as  the  Briinnhilde 
of  Gotterddmmerung.  Nothing  was  lacking  to  the  ineptitude  of  this 
proceeding  but  for  her  to  come  forth  again,  as  she  did,  and  emit  the 
ho-jo-to-ho  cry  of  Briinnhilde  in  the  second  act  of  Die  Walkure.  These 
absurdities  did  not,  fortunately,  efface  the  delightful  memories  that 
the  singer  had  left  firmly  impressed  upon  her  hearers  in  the  preceding 
hour.  Mr.  Selmar  Meyrovitz  played  the  accompaniment  with  unusual 
taste  and  finish  but  at  times  with  too  much  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
discretion,  for  the  pianoforte  accompaniments  of  songs  are  meant  to 
be  heard  and  to  take  their  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  music. 


RUDOLF  FRIML 

Nov.  18  The  determined  assault  to  which  this  town  is  subjected  this 
season  by  the  pianists  was  continued  last  evening,  when  two  new  ones 
appeared  for  practically  the  first  time,  both  to  rather  small  audiences. 
Rudolf  Friml  played  here  in  a  somewhat  subordinate  capacity  some 
years  ago  with  Kubelik.  Now  he  comes  as  a  full-fledged  virtuoso  and 
also  as  a  composer.  He  presented  himself  in  both  capacities  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  He  is  still,  apparently,  a  very  young  man,  and  his  un- 
doubtedly exceptional  talent  shows  much  of  the  unripeness  and 
extravagance  of  youth.  He  has  wrists  and  arms  of  steel  and  an 
extremely  fleet  and  facile  technique;  he  produces  tone  sometimes  rich 
and  of  musical  quality,  sometimes  hard  and  rough  that  might  be  called 
pounding.  His  conception  of  the  pianist's  art  is  at  present  one  in 
which  technical  brilliancy,  crude  and  garish  contrasts  of  crashing  res- 
onances and  purring  pianissimos  prevail.  He  expects  continually  to 
dazzle  and  excite  his  hearers  and  has  little  concern  with  the  inner 
spirit  of  beauty.  He  gets  his  most  striking  effects  from  such  pieces  as 
Smetana's  Am  Meeresujer  and  Chopin's  D  flat  waltz  as  bedizened  by 
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himself  with  thirds  and  flying  arpeggios  and  running  accompaniment 
figures. 

It  is  all  extremely  unimportant  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  extremely  brilliant.  When  he  came  to  a  piece  of  more  serious 
consequence,  as  Grieg's  concerto,  he  failed  to  represent  its  broader 
significance  or  to  sound  all  the  depths  of  its  poetry;  though  it  must 
be  said  that  there  were  moments  of  beauty  in  his  playing  of  it — 
moments  that  seemed  to  disclose  the  possibilities  of  a  finer  and  nobler 
art  when  the  storm  and  stress  of  Mr.  Friml's  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment shall  have  passed. 

As  a  composer  he  has  little  to  offer.  His  Concerto  in  B  flat,  which 
he  played  first,  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  of  short  phrases 
dressed  up  in  passages,  work  of  a  highly  "pianistic"  but  otherwise 
insignificant  character.  The  chromatic  scale  has  served  Mr.  Friml  well 
in  this  work,  and  his  orchestral  effects  are  sonorously  reinforced  by  the 
bass  drum  and  the  bass  tuba. 

At  the  close  of  the  concert  he  improvised  on  a  theme  selected  by 
him  from  a  number  which  were  handed  to  him  in  writing  by  people  in 
the  audience.  The  theme  was  given  him  and  chosen  by  him  in  good 
faith.  It  had  an  opening  measure  reminiscent  of  the  Austrian  national 
hymn  and  this  measure  Mr.  Friml  clung  to  desperately,  ignoring  the 
rest.  His  improvisation  evinced  great  cleverness,  but  mostly  in  the 
use  of  ready-made  passages  easily  adapted  to  the  very  short  phrase 
that  he  pursued  to  death. 


JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Nov.  20  Josef  Hofmann  was  warmly  greeted  at  his  first  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  by  a  large  audience  that  was 
not  sparing  of  applause.  Mr.  Hofmann  has  always  had  a  certain 
place  of  his  own  in  the  esteem  of  the  New  York  public  since  those 
days,  now  seventeen  years  ago,  when  he  so  stirred  the  imagination 
by  his  remarkable  performances  as  a  little  boy.  His  successive  re- 
appearances since  then  have  had  a  sobering  effect  upon  his  admirers 
of  long  ago;  for  they  have  made  it  evident  that  he  has  not  developed 
into  a  really  great  artist,  and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 

He  has  become  an  excellent  pianist  in  the  modern  sense,  which 
includes  the  virtuoso's  highly  developed  technique,  strength,  fleetness 
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and  appreciation  of  many  of  the  manifold  tonal  and  dynamic  possibili- 
ties of  the  modern  instrument,  and  the  intelligence  and  frequently  fine 
moments  of  a  musician  soundly  trained  and  respectful  towards  his  art. 
Of  the  soaring  imagination,  the  compelling  temperament,  the  poetical 
vision  of  the  great  artist  he  shows  small  traces.  There  was  much  that 
could  be  credited  as  sound  and  sober  in  his  performance  yesterday; 
but  soundness  and  sobriety  do  not  go  far  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
moments  were  few  when  he  moved  the  deeper  feelings. 

His  tone  is  not  large  or  warm,  nor  does  he  command  a  great  variety 
of  color.  It  is  frequently  dry.  He  is  still  somewhat  too  fond  of  the 
exaggerated  contrasts  in  dynamic  force  that  used  to  mar  his  playing 
more  than  it  does  now;  and  this  exaggeration  cropped  out  in  many  of 
the  pieces  he  played,  as  in  the  sonata  by  Beethoven  dedicated  to  Count 
Waldstein. 

The  work  was  played  with  intelligence  and  there  were  fine  moments 
in  it,  but  he  did  not  sustain  the  elevation  of  his  best  passages  in  it.  He 
played  the  prelude  and  fugue  by  Mendelssohn  in  a  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  manner,  with  a  lucid  exposition  of  its  polyphonic  structure. 
In  his  Chopin  pieces  he  avoided  sentimentality,  but  kept  equally  far 
from  their  poetry.  The  B  minor  scherzo  he  attacked  with  much 
bravura,  but  it  was  not  always  clear,  and  his  sharply  defined  outlines  in 
the  Berceuse  were  too  incisive.  The  G  minor  waltz  he  had  to  repeat, 
and  he  added  at  the  end  one  of  the  etudes. 

Of  the  group  of  pieces  that  closed  the  program  the  Melodie  Russe 
by  Rubinstein  was  much  the  most  significant.  He  brought  to  it  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  his  master  and  played  it  with  broad  and  noble 
style.  A  brilliant  caprice  by  Leschetizky  he  had  to  repeat.  Liszt's 
Don  Juan  fantasie  brought  into  relief  his  strength  and  speed;  it  is  not 
in  its  nature  to  do  much  more. 


"CARMEN" 

Nov.  26  The  performance  of  Carmen  given  last  evening  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  was  a  delightful  revelation  of  powers  hitherto 
not  known  to  this  public  on  the  part  of  one  of  Mr.  Conried's  most 
highly  esteemed  singers,  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad,  who  appeared  for  the 
first  time  here  as  the  heroine  of  Bizet's  opera.  She  has  hitherto  won 
her  greatest  successes  in  the  Wagnerian  parts  of  larger  mold  that 
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require  breadth,  plasticity,  tragic  sweep,  although  her  performance  as 
Santuzza  in  Cavalleria  Rusticana  last  season  gave  an  inkling  that  she 
possessed  capacities  of  a  very  different  sort.  Last  evening  she  showed 
decisively  that  she  is  richly  dowered  with  the  glowing  temperament, 
the  impulsiveness,  the  subtlety  and  skill  to  show  forth  all  the  salient 
characteristics  of  Bizet's  Spanish  gypsy.  Her  impersonation  was  a 
revelation  in  many  ways  and  set  up  an  ideal  of  the  part  that  is  likely 
to  stand  as  one  of  the  most  notable  ones  that  have  been  presented  to 
this  public  since  the  opera  was  first  made  known  here. 

It  is  a  distinctive  and  highly  original  impersonation.  It  had  Medi- 
terranean warmth  and  passion,  the  capriciousness  of  the  gypsy,  and  it 
abounds  in  subtleties  and  finesse.  Its  seductiveness  is  alluring  without 
grossness.  Mme.  Fremstad  indulges  in  no  exaggerations  and  no  ex- 
travagances; yet  she  contrives  to  set  forth  in  clearly  defined  outline 
and  with  a  wealth  of  detail  the  essentially  sensual  nature  of  the  woman, 
her  refinement  of  wanton  wickedness.  Her  fascination  of  the  luckless 
Jose  in  the  first  two  acts  was  accomplished  with  bewitching  grace; 
the  climax  of  her  scene  with  him  in  Lillas-Pastia's  tavern  was  accom- 
panied by  no  disturbance  of  the  furniture;  but  there  was  the  gleam  of 
feline  savagery  in  her  suppressed  rage;  and  she  denoted  the  tense 
oppression  of  her  inquiry  into  the  promise  of  fate  in  her  scene  with 
the  cards  in  the  third  act.  Mme.  Fremstad's  voice  has  all  the  quality 
that  is  most  effective  in  Carmen's  music.  She  sang  it  with  splendid 
power  and  opulent  expressiveness  and  with  a  warmth  of  color  befitting 
the  changing  requirements  of  the  dramatic  situation.  Her  rich  low 
tones  she  uses  with  especial  suggestiveness. 

Mr.  Saleza's  return  after  three  years  of  absence  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm;  it  restores  to  the  forces  of  the  opera  house  a  tenor  singer 
of  musical  and  dramatic  endowments  of  a  very  high  order.  His  im- 
personation of  Don  Jose  is  well  remembered  and  is  certainly  one  of 
his  best  parts.  Mme.  Ai'no  Ackte  appeared  for  the  first  time  as 
Micaela  and  bettered  the  impression  she  had  made  in  her  work  last 
year.  The  character  is  a  colorless  one,  but  she  made  all  there  was  to 
be  made  of  it,  and  sang  her  two  chief  airs  beautifully,  especially  that 
in  the  third  act,  in  which  she  showed  a  freedom  and  a  warmth  that 
have  not  always  characterized  her  work.  Mr.  Journet  was  the  Esca- 
millo  and  sang  in  excellent  voice. 

Of  Mr.  Vigna's  conducting  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  praise;  it  was 
lacking  in  a  finer  understanding  of  the  distinction  and  beauty  of  the 
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score — rough  and  noisy  sometimes  and  sometimes  distorting  the  phrase 
and  playing  strange  tricks  with  the  tempo.  There  was  new  scenery, 
much  of  it  handsome,  and  there  were  new  and  effective  costumes  for 
the  chorus. 


ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

Dec.  2  The  Oratorio  Society  marked  a  notable  event  in  its  history 
last  evening  by  producing  for  the  third  time  Brahms's  German 
requiem.  It  was,  if  the  author  of  the  program  notes  is  correct  in 
his  enumeration,  the  fifth  performance  that  has  been  given  in  New 
York. 

As  one  of  the  monumental  works  in  the  literature  of  choral  music 
it  was  time  that  it  was  heard  again  in  the  thirty-six  years  since  its 
completion,  and  the  Oratorio  Society  honored  itself  and  conferred  a 
benefit  upon  the  musical  public  by  recurring  to  it  after  the  thirteen 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  last  produced.  It  was  good  to  see 
that  a  large  audience  appreciated  its  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 

As  over  all  of  Brahms's  larger  works,  there  has  been  great  argument 
concerning  its  place  in  modern  music;  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  this 
should  be  so.  Music  that  rises  to  so  lofty  a  height,  that  speaks  from 
the  innermost  recesses  of  a  great  heart  and  in  tones  sometimes  austere 
and  never  with  an  obvious  or  superficially  pleasing  voice,  is  not  for 
universal  and  immediate  acceptance. 

But  the  German  requiem  today  seems  of  so  lofty  and  serene  beauty 
as  to  place  it  irrevocably  among  the  great  masterpieces  of  its  kind. 
So  it  seemed  last  evening  when  the  Oratorio  Society,  under  Mr.  Frank 
Damrosch's  direction,  set  it  forth  in  a  way  that  truly  represented 
much  of  its  majesty  and  spiritual  power. 

The  title  of  Requiem  does  not  put  it  in  the  category  with  the  Catholic 
supplication  for  the  peace  of  the  dead.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is 
rather  a  series  of  richly  pictured  and  imaginative  reflections  upon  life 
this  side  of  the  grave  and  beyond,  of  the  lot  of  man  and  the  life  of 
heaven.  The  words  are  chosen  from  the  Scriptures.  The  personal 
note  is  a  significant  element  in  it  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  im- 
personal, general  utterance  of  the  Catholic  office.  And  so  resignation, 
questioning,  aspiration,  passionate  appeal,  all  find  their  expression  in 
its  widely  varying  moods. 
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Its  stirring  moments  reach  to  a  high  pinnacle  of  exaltation,  and  in 
all  its  parts  it  is  profoundly  moving.  The  performance,  so  far  as  the 
chorus  was  concerned,  can  be  placed  among  the  notable  achievements 
of  the  Oratorio  Society.  The  chorus  sang  with  enthusiasm,  with  evi- 
dent knowledge  and  with  a  good  command  of  many  of  its  difficul- 
ties. 

Its  nuances  were  carefully  wrought.  There  were  nobility  and  solidity 
of  tone  and  elasticity  in  its  singing  of  the  great  fugal  movements  and 
variety  and  truth  of  expression  in  all  the  contrasting  movements.  The 
superb  passage  at  the  close  of  Part  VI,  For  death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory,  was  sung  with  splendid  energy  and  power.  The  soprano 
and  baritone  solos  are  important.  Mr.  Bispham  sang  the  latter  with 
earnestness  and  fine  feeling,  but  there  were  not  always  the  freedom  and 
flexibility  in  his  declamation  to  give  them  their  full  effect. 

Mme.  Montjau,  who  sang  the  soprano  part,  was  overweighted  with 
it,  and  neither  her  voice,  which  seemed  thin  and  acrid  in  quality,  nor 
her  style,  which  lacked  breadth  and  depth  of  expression,  was  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  music.  Her  chief  solo,  Ye  are  now  sorrowful,  one 
of  the  finest  pages  of  the  work,  was  woefully  lacking  in  its  effect.  The 
orchestra  was  large  enough  to  give  the  tonal  coloring  that  Brahms 
counted  on,  but  it  was  not  always  of  enough  rhythmical  incisiveness. 

The  Requiem  was  preceded  by  Bach's  cantata,  Sleepers,  awake,  in 
which  there  is  a  splendid  opening  chorus,  a  contrapuntal  setting  of  the 
melody  of  the  chorale  that  gives  the  cantata  its  name,  which  was  well 
sung;  but  here,  too,  the  need  of  a  positively  rhythmical  orchestral 
accompaniment  was  not  met  as  it  should  have  been.  There  are  two 
long  duets  for  soprano  and  baritone;  but  neither  of  the  singers  was 
sufficiently  at  home  in  the  difficulties  of  Bach's  crabbed  manner  of 
writing  for  solo  voices  to  make  them  sound  as  they  should. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  WILHELM 
GERICKE,  EUGENE  YSAYE 

Dec.  g  Seldom  has  the  audience  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
been  so  stirred  as  last  evening  at  the  second  evening  concert  of  the 
season.  The  Third  symphony  by  Brahms  was  the  first  incitement  to 
the   unwonted   enthusiasm — music   of   supreme   beauty   marvelously 
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played,  with  the  fresh  and  buoyant  spirit,  the  poetry  and  romantic 
mood  reproduced  as  by  an  immediate  contact  with  the  composer's 
purpose. 

Flexible  tempo,  plastic  modeling  of  phrase,  perfect  translucency  in 
the  instrumental  voicing  marked  the  performance,  and  the  two  middle 
movements  especially  were  made  notable  by  the  limpidity  of  the  wood 
wind  instruments.  It  was  highly  appreciated  and  warmly  applauded, 
and  Mr.  Gericke  was  made  to  feel  that  he  had  made  an  uncommonly 
deep  impression. 

But  the  occasion  resolved  itself  chiefly  into  a  welcome  for  the  great 
master-violinist,  Eugene  Ysaye,  who  appears  in  New  York  for  the 
first  time  after  an  absence  of  half  a  dozen  years.  He  had  rearranged 
the  program  as  it  was  originally  announced  and  played  besides 
Bach's  Concerto  in  E  major,  Bruch's  Second  concerto  in  D  minor 
instead  of  the  same  composer's  Fantasie  on  Scotch  airs. 

Mr.  Ysaye  returns  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  which  are  those  of 
a  supremely  great  master,  an  interpreter  in  the  highest  sense,  who 
glorifies  and  ennobles  all  he  touches  with  the  communicating  flame  of 
his  ardent  musical  temperament.  Greater  technicians  there  may  be 
but  none  who  have  spoken  with  a  higher  and  nobler  eloquence,  with 
deeper  poetical  insight;  none  who  can  so  pluck  the  heart  out  of  the 
mystery  of  great  music  and  impart  that  mystery  so  fully  and  unre- 
servedly as  he.  As  he  plays,  all  considerations  of  technique  vanish, 
all  the  processes  by  which  the  deed  is  done  are  forgotten. 

The  personality  of  the  executant  is  sunk  and  merged  in  significance 
of  what  he  is  doing;  and  it  is  as  if  the  listener  were  put  into  immediate 
communion  with  the  music  for  its  own  sake  alone.  So  it  was  in  his 
interpretation  of  Bach's  concerto,  a  work  that  he  played  frequently  at 
his  former  visits  to  this  country. 

It  is  music  of  imperishable  beauty,  as  fresh  and  vital  to-day  as  when 
it  was  written,  and  Mr.  Ysaye's  playing  of  it  presents  it  with  all  its 
throbbing  vitality,  all  its  infinite  tenderness.  His  reading  of  the  first 
movement  is  of  magnificent  breadth  and  muscularity,  romantic  and 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  poetry  that  finds  utterance  in  it. 

In  the  adagio  he  voiced  its  ineffable  tenderness  with  a  poignancy 
that  tugged  hard  at  the  heart  strings  of  those  who  heard  it — an  inter- 
pretation of  supreme  beauty  that  revealed  the  very  essence  of  the 
music.    In  the  last  allegro  Bach  brings  us  back  to  earth  again  as  from 
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celestial  regions,  but  it  is  a  quality  in  Mr.  Ysaye's  mastery  that  he  can 
follow  the  master  here  without  snapping  the  thread  or  breaking  down 
the  mood  that  has  been  previously  established. 

After  this  the  concerto  of  Bruch  seemed  dull  and  futile.  Yet  the 
great  artist's  touch  transfigured  this  music  with  a  sort  of  added  glory; 
and  it  seemed  worth  while,  if  only  because  he  had  done  it.  As  to  how 
he  accomplishes  this,  much  might  be  said  of  his  heart-searching  tone, 
rich  in  indefinable  shades  of  emotional  expressiveness  and  color;  of 
his  broad  and  sensitive  bowing;  of  his  subtle  plasticity  of  phrase;  of 
his  instinctive  following  of  the  melodic  line  and  his  infinitude  of  nuance. 
But  all  these  things  yield  to  the  general  impression  and  the  irresistible 
magnetism  that  is  the  great  artist's  mysterious  possession. 

After  his  performance  of  Bruch's  concerto  Mr.  Ysaye  was  recalled 
again  and  again,  and  the  audience  seemed  loath  to  let  him  go  in 
peace. 

The  orchestra  played  Felix  Mottl's  arrangement  of  Liszt's  piano 
piece,  The  sermon  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assist  to  the  birds,  and  Berlioz's 
King  Lear  overture.  Both  seemed  dwarfed  into  insignificance  and 
commonplaceness  after  the  splendor  of  Brahms's  symphony  and  Bach's 
concerto,  though  both  were  superbly  played  and  in  a  manner  to  make 
their  instrumental  effectiveness  count  for  the  utmost. 


FRITZ  KREISLER 

Jan.  4  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  the  violinist,  returned  to  New  York  after 
an  absence  of  four  years  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  his  present 
visit  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  was  a  large  audience,  which 
braved  the  storm  to  welcome  him  and  which  made  it  very  plain  that 
it  was  well  repaid  by  the  exertion  and  discomfort  required  for  its 
presence.  Mr.  Kreisler  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  here,  and  it  needs 
no  very  long  memory  to  recall  his  first  appearance  as  a  boy  in  the 
concert  season  of  1888. 

The  remarkable  promise  he  then  showed  has  borne  fruit.  Since  then 
he  has  come  back,  each  time  showing  a  steady  progress,  the  result  of 
rich  endowment  in  talent  and  unwearied  industry.  Now  he  comes 
again,  having  gained  greatly  in  European  reputation  in  the  mean  time, 
and  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  attained  a  position  incontestably  among 
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the  great  ones  in  his  art.  He  has  grown  in  every  way — in  technical 
power,  in  depth  of  feeling  and  poetic  insight,  in  repose,  in  largeness 
of  view,  in  breadth  of  sympathy  that  put  him  upon  the  level  of  the 
highest  mastery. 

All  these  qualities  he  displayed  in  the  fullest  measure  in  his  concert 
last  evening,  at  which  he  undertook  the  imposing  task  of  playing  two 
of  the  greatest  concertos  that  exist  in  the  literature  of  the  violin,  those 
by  Brahms  and  Beethoven;  and,  not  content  with  these,  followed  them 
with  an  arrangement  made  by  himself  for  an  accompaniment  of  string 
orchestra  and  organ,  of  Tartini's  sonata  known  as  The  Devil's  trill. 
He  played  them  all  as  a  great  artist  plays. 

If  there  ever  was  any  of  the  dross  of  virtuosoship  in  Mr.  Kreisler's 
artistic  nature,  he  has  purified  himself  of  it;  and  he  showed  himself 
last  evening  as  a  true  interpreter  in  the  highest  sense,  standing  always 
sincerely  for  the  music  he  was  engaged  with  and  concerned  not  at  all 
with  that  which  makes  for  display.  He  entered  deeply  into  the  spirit 
of  both  the  great  works  that  he  undertook,  both  of  which  are  so  far 
above  the  conventional  purposes  of  a  concerto  as  a  medium  for  techni- 
cal display.  Both  are  beset  with  difficulties,  however,  that  only  a 
consummate  master  can  surmount,  to  penetrate  into  their  true  signi- 
ficance as  music  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  technical  powers  are  such  that  these  difficulties  make 
no  interference  with  the  poise  of  the  artist  or  the  broad  and  free  out- 
lines of  his  interpretation.  His  left  hand  is  of  remarkable  fluency 
and  accuracy;  and  inaccuracies  of  intonation,  even  in  the  double 
stopping  with  which  Brahms's  concerto  abounds,  were  most  rare.  His 
bowing  is  free  and  firm  and  moulded  to  repress  the  subtlest  nuances 
of  phrase  and  of  dynamics.  He  plays  with  a  delightful  positiveness 
and  virility.  His  interpretations  abound  in  manifold  poetic  touches 
and  rarely  lose  the  sweep  of  line  and  the  larger  symmetry.  He  pos- 
sesses the  indefinable  quality  of  style,  and  there  was  stamped  upon 
his  playing  always  the  mark  of  unquestionable  authority. 

In  Beethoven's  concerto  and  in  the  last  movement  of  Tartini's 
sonata  he  played  cadenzas  of  his  own,  both  written  in  the  spirit  of  the 
works  and  full  of  ingenious  employment  of  their  themes.  The  accom- 
paniments were  supplied  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch — remarkably  well  in  the  con- 
certos, much  less  well  in  the  sonata.     The  orchestra  also  gave  the 
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introduction  to  the  third  act  of  Lohengrin  and  two  pleasing  move- 
ments from  Saint-Saens's  opera  of  Henry  VIII. 


FRANZ  VON  VECSEY 

Jan.  ii  Many  remarkable  reports  had  preceded  the  little  Vecsey  of 
the  excitement  he  had  created  in  Berlin  and  in  London  at  his  recent 
appearances  in  those  cities — which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
were  not  overdrawn — and  of  the  remarkable  qualities  he  shows  as  a 
violinist.  Many  of  the  latter  he  justified  by  his  playing  last  evening, 
which  was,  in  truth,  in  most  respects  wonderful.  He  is  a  little 
Hungarian  boy  scarcely  looking  his  age,  and  as  he  came  out  last 
evening  upon  the  platform  in  a  white  sailor  suit  with  knee  breeches 
and  stood  gravely  bowing  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  unconscious- 
ness, it  seemed  evident  that  the  excitement  he  has  aroused  has  in  no 
way  spoiled  him.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  affectation  or  mannerism 
in  his  playing;  he  goes  ahead  with  the  business  in  hand  with  aplomb 
and  intense  concentration  and  not  without  evidence  of  love  for  what 
he  does. 

His  musical  gifts  are  truly  astonishing.  He  played  last  evening 
Vieuxtemps's  Concerto  in  E,  the  air  from  Bach's  D  major  suite,  and 
Wieniawski's  Faust  fantasie.  After  the  air  he  came  out  again  and 
played  the  first  movement  of  Bach's  E  major  solo  sonata.  His  tech- 
nical powers  are  certainly  of  the  highest  kind,  especially  those  of  his 
left  hand.  The  brilliant  passage  work  of  Vieuxtemps's  concerto  he 
played  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  clearness;  there  was  something 
almost  incredible  in  the  dash  and  cheerful  assurance  with  which  he 
attacked  the  elaborate  successions  of  double  stopping  in  thirds,  sixths 
and  octaves,  and  with  which  he  executed  the  arpeggios,  the  chromatic 
scales  and  the  flying  leaps — not  always  with  absolutely  pure  intona- 
tion but  with  surprisingly  few  slips  and  with  real  brilliancy.  His 
bowing  has  considerable  freedom  and  elasticity;  the  rapid  staccato 
with  the  upbow  he  achieves  crisply  and  delicately — in  a  way  that  is 
simply  masterly.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  his  playing 
is  the  power  of  his  tone,  its  clearness  and  sweetness,  although  its 
quality  was  not  so  much  in  evidence  in  the  air  by  Bach.  Of  the 
secrets  of  violin  technique  there  is  little  that  he  has  not  mastered  or  is 
not  in  the  way  of  mastering. 
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It  has  been  said  that  he  plays  with  the  authority,  ripeness  and  depth 
of  feeling  of  a  mature  artist.  It  is  not  true;  it  is  impossible  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  it  would  be  a  cause  for  uneasiness  to  those  who  have  at 
heart  the  future  of  this  remarkable  genius  if  it  were  even  measurably 
true — a  cause  to  doubt  the  mental  health  and  naturalness  of  the  lad, 
which  now  seem  unquestionable.  What  can  truly  be  said  is  that  his 
playing  is  thoroughly  musical  and,  best  of  all,  that  it  is  simple,  straight- 
forward and  wholesome. 

The  concerto  and  the  Faust  fantasie  are  pieces  of  small  musical 
value  and  demand  little  depth  or  spiritual  insight;  but  ripeness  of 
conception  can  be  shown  even  in  these.  What  little  Vecsey  showed  was 
a  more  or  less  intelligent  carrying  out  of  various  nuances  that  had  been 
taught  him  and  a  tasteful  and  unaffected  delivery  of  the  cantabile 
melodies.  When  he  came  to  Bach's  air  he  showed  clearly  enough  that 
he  was  not  a  ripe  artist;  and  his  performance  of  it  was  one  that  would 
not  have  been  considered  a  very  good  one  from  players  of  an  older 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  what  he  did  with  the  sonata  movement 
was  really  remarkable — the  best,  indeed,  that  he  achieved  during  the 
evening.  He  put  into  it  much  of  the  quenchless  spirit,  the  keen  virility 
and  marrow,  the  positive  rhythmic  character  of  the  music  and  all  with 
a  poise  and  self  control  that  were  to  be  wondered  at  and  with  technical 
brilliancy  and  precision. 


VOLPE    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,    ARNOLD     VOLPE, 
LOUIS  EDLIN 

Jan.  18  The  latest  additon  to  the  numerous  orchestral  organizations 
of  this  city  is  the  Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Arnold  Volpe.  It  gave  its  first  concert  last  evening  in  Mendelssohn 
Hall  with  a  program  comprising  Beethoven's  Second  symphony, 
Tschaikowsky's  Serenade  for  string  orchestra,  Op.  48,  and  three  of 
Dvorak's  Slavonic  dances.  Louis  Edlin,  violinist,  was  the  soloist  and 
played  Vieuxtemp's  Fourth  concerto. 

The  orchestra  numbers  about  sixty.  It  plays  with  much  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  and  Mr.  Volpe  conducts  with  spirit.  This  much  appeared 
from  the  performance  of  Dvorak's  fascinating  dances,  the  rhythmic  in- 
cisiveness  and  the  Bohemian  character  of  which  were  brought  out  de- 
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lightfully  with  much  color  and  energy.  Much  might  be  said,  too,  of  the 
relation  between  the  size  of  the  orchestra  and  of  the  hall  and  the  pecu- 
liar effectiveness  that  resulted  therefrom.  There  were  places  in  the  little 
auditorium  where  the  body  of  tone  sounded  remarkably  rich  and  full, 
and  the  value  of  every  nuance  seemed  raised  to  a  higher  power. 


OLGA  SAMAROFF 

Jan.  iq  Mme.  Samaroff,  a  young  lady  of  American  birth  and  Parisian 
musical  training  in  spite  of  her  Russian  name,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country  as  a  pianist  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening.  An 
audience  of  considerable  numbers  and  friendly  disposition  listened  and 
applauded.  Mme.  Samaroff  is  a  well-schooled  player,  whose  ambition 
is  indicated  by  her  program,  which  contained  Liszt's  Concerto  in  E 
flat  and  Schumann's  in  A  minor  to  the  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's  orchestra  and  a  group  of  solos  by  Sgambati,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Chopin — no  light  task  for  any  player.  Mme.  Samaroff  showed 
that  she  posesssed  the  endurance  and  the  power  to  carry  it  through, 
however,  and  the  skill  to  play  the  music  correctly.  She  is  a  pains- 
taking and  resolute  player;  her  technique  is  well  developed  in  certain 
lines,  and  she  showed  last  evening  that  she  has  a  good  understanding 
of  most  of  the  outward  requirements  of  the  music  she  attempted  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  meet  them. 

She  did  not,  however,  make  it  clear  that  she  possessed  the  tempera- 
ment or  the  poetic  feeling  to  fill  this  music  with  the  breath  of  life. 
Her  tone,  which  is  large  only  when  produced  by  the  arm,  has  little 
beauty  or  variety  of  color  or  dynamic  gradation,  and  her  delivery  of 
the  musical  phrase  seldom  has  much  plastic  or  expressive  power. 
Liszt's  concerto  requires  at  least  brilliancy  and  dash  and  a  certain 
sentiment  in  the  mellifluous  cantabile;  but  Mme.  Samaroff 's  style  is  too 
dry  to  achieve  much  of  either.  She  was  still  further  from  reaching 
the  heart  of  Schumann's  most  poetical  of  all  concertos,  her  nearest 
approach  to  it  being  in  the  last  movement,  though  there  was  much  of 
its  significance,  too,  that  she  missed. 

She  gave  of  her  best  in  the  charming  Nocturne  by  Sgambati — a 
piece  in  which  that  Teutonic  Italian  has  not  been  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  be  frankly  Italian — and  in  Tschaikowsky's  Humoresque,  a  pleasing 
piece  of  musical  rococo. 
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RUSSIAN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,     MODEST    ALT- 
SCHULER 

Jan.  22  The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  departed  from  its  custom 
at  the  third  concert  of  its  series  given  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
by  enlisting  the  services  of  the  Choral  Art  Society  of  Brooklyn,  which 
contributed  some  Russian  part  songs  to  the  program.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Safonoff  showed  his  interest  in  the  undertaking  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  New  York  by  appearing  in  the  orchestra  to  play  the 
part  for  the  "celesta"  in  the  Danse  de  la  Fee  Dragee,  from  Tschai- 
kowsky's  Nutcracker  suite.  Much  was  made  of  this  circumstance, 
more  than  its  purely  musical  importance  warranted,  as  a  recognition 
of  Mr.  Safonoff's  friendly  co-operation;  and  the  pretty  little  piece  had 
to  be  played  no  fewer  than  three  times  before  the  audience  would  be 
satisfied.  The  celesta,  which  has  practically  a  solo  part  in  it,  looks 
like  a  small  upright  piano  and  sounds  like  a  larger  "glockenspiel," 
which,  in  fact,  it  is. 

The  most  important  number  on  the  program  was  Tschaikowsky's 
Third  symphony,  a  work  that  is  quite  overshadowed  by  the  three  more 
familiar  ones  that  followed  it,  and  deservedly  so;  for  it  is  much  less 
of  a  masterpiece,  though  it  has  many  charming  qualities.  Though  the 
composer  felt  the  need  of  five  movements  he  succeeded  in  saying  com- 
paratively little  in  them  in  a  manner  often  alluringly  effective.  He 
expended  his  ingenuity  lavishly  in  the  first,  which  makes  a  long  pur- 
suit of  some  very  slight  thematic  material  in  reiterated  fragments, 
and  in  the  last,  a  polacca  without  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  polacca  rhythm  and  with  a  considerably  developed  fugato.  The 
second  movement  is  built  on  a  slight  but  pretty  theme  which  the  com- 
poser imagined  as  a  German  dance,  and  both  the  elegiac  andante  and 
the  vivacious  scherzo  which  follow  have  some  characteristic  Tschai- 
kowskian  touches.  The  Brooklyn  chorus  did  some  admirably  finished 
singing  in  Tschaikowsky's  Cherubim  hymn,  Grechaninoff's  Autumn, 
and  TaneiefPs  Sunrise,  in  six  and  eight  parts,  and  the  concert  closed 
with  the  movements  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  suite,  Fairy  tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan.  The  playing  of  the  orchestra  still  needs  much  refining;  but 
Mr.  Altschuler  conducted  with  much  spirit,  especially  in  the  symphony. 
The  proceeds  of  this  concert  are  to  be  given  to  the  fund  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  Russian  soldiers  who  fell  at  Port  Arthur. 
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EUGENE  YSAYE,  EUGENE  D'ALBERT 

Jan.  25  The  union  of  two  distinguished  names  on  one  program 
counted  for  much  with  a  great  many  people  last  evening  who  filled 
Carnegie  Hall  quite  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  even  crowding  the 
orchestra  upon  the  platform,  to  hear  Mr.  Ysaye  and  Mr.  Eugene 
d'Albert,  both  in  the  same  concert.  From  the  speculative  manager's 
point  of  view  the  occasion  was  simply  perfect.  It  was  Mr.  d'Albert's 
reappearance  in  New  York  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  dozen  years. 

Mr.  Ysaye  conducted  the  orchestra  in  orchestral  pieces,  and  for  Mr. 
d'Albert's  accompaniments  he  played  with  Mr.  d'Albert.  Mr.  d'Albert 
played  to  Mr.  Ysaye's  accompaniment  and  with  Mr.  Ysaye  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  in  some  music  of  his  own.  If  any  were  dis- 
satisfied because  Mr.  d'Albert  didn't  conduct  an  orchestral  accompani- 
ment for  Mr.  Ysaye's  playing,  they  failed  to  make  themselves  heard 
in  the  excitement.  But  with  what  was  offered  nobody  really  could 
ask  it. 

When  Mr.  d'Albert  appeared  in  New  York  before  he  made  a  pro- 
found impression  by  the  masculine  vigor,  sanity  and  deeply  poetic 
quality  of  his  playing,  especially  in  Beethoven's  music,  and  also  by  the 
power  and  brilliant  security  of  his  technique.  He  played  last  evening 
Beethoven's  E  flat  concerto;  there  was  much  strength  and  vigor  in  it; 
it  was  fullblooded  and  warm,  and  there  were  beautiful  moments  of 
poetical  insight.  There  was  rhythmical  incisiveness,  but  there  was 
also  a  tendency  to  overaccentuation  to  the  detriment  of  the  symmetry 
and  poise  of  the  performance,  and  there  were  also  many  places  where 
the  artist's  technical  skill  failed  him,  where  wrong  notes  were  heard 
and  where  passages  were  blurred  and  slighted — such  playing  as  a  great 
player  cannot  afford  to  leave  upon  his  record.  He  labored  under  the 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  tone  and  in  the  production  of  variety  of 
color,  but  many  of  his  nuances  were  beautifully  and  subtly  achieved. 
Great  enthusiasm  was  called  forth  by  his  performance,  which,  uneven 
as  it  was,  had  many  splendid  qualities,  and  he  came  again  to  the  piano 
to  play  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  flat. 

Mr.  Ysaye,  who  conducted  a  not  very  successful  accompaniment, 
has  attained  note  as  a  conductor  in  Europe — he  established  a  series 
of  orchestral  concerts  that  go  by  his  name  in  Brussels — and  secured 
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some  excellent  results  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
The  circumstances,  however,  were  not  favorable  for  a  disclosure  of 
his  full  powers  in  this  branch  of  his  art.  He  gave  a  good  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Egmont  overture  and  a  very  picturesque  one  of  Saint- 
Saens's  symphonic  poem,  The  youth  of  Hercules,  in  which  he  brought 
out  many  piquant  effects,  though  there  were  many  annoying  mishaps 
in  the  orchestra.  Then  Mr.  d'Albert  appeared  on  the  conductor's 
stand  and  directed  the  preludes  to  two  of  his  operas,  Der  Rubin  and 
Der  Improvisator.  Both  of  them  have  been  heard  here  before,  when 
they  created  no  very  deep  impression;  nor  did  they  last  evening, 
though  the  composer  succeeded  in  setting  forth  the  glowing  color  of  the 
first  and  the  impetuosity  and  animation  of  the  second.  But  neither 
has  much  distinction  or  striking  originality  of  idea  at  bottom. 

Beethoven's  Kreutzer  sonata,  like  all  other  chamber  music,  should 
be  heard  in  a  much  smaller  place  than  Carnegie  Hall,  and  though  Mr. 
Ysaye  endeavored  to  play  it  upon  a  large  enough  scale  to  fit  the  sur- 
roundings, the  result  was  a  good  deal  of  forcing  and  scraping  of  the 
tone  and  the  moments  when  he  was  reminiscent  of  his  best,  mostly 
in  the  cantabile  passages,  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  d'Albert  played 
the  piano  part  discreetly;  but  this  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
least  edifying  of  it  all,  and  the  performance  was  not  one  that  did 
justice  or  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  made  to  do  justice  to 
either  of  the  artists  concerned  in  it.  Of  course,  they  were  recalled, 
and  were  ready  with  an  additional  number,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
last  movement  of  a  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  in  A  major  by  Mozart. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA,  FELIX  WEINGARTNER 

Feb.  ii  Felix  Weingartner  is  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  youngest,  of  the  conductors  whom  the  Philharmonic 
Society  is  bringing  from  Europe  this  season  to  conduct  its  concerts. 
The  impression  that  he  made  upon  his  audiences  last  year  was  one 
different  in  kind  from  that  made  by  the  others,  and  the  realization  of 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  ancient  Society  departs  again  from  its  im- 
memorial tradition  in  arranging  for  him  an  extra  concert  to  be  re- 
peated twice  like  those  of  the  regular  series,  of  which  he  is  this  week 
conducting  the  sixth  public  rehearsal  and  evening  performance.  A  very 
large  audience,  whose  expectations  were  evidently  wrought  up  to  the 
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highest  point,  greeted  his  appearance  yesterday  afternoon,  and  if  its 
applause  was  less  vociferous  than  it  was  on  his  previous  visit  here, 
the  explanation  must  be  found  in  the  less  appealing  nature  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  music  he  conducted,  for  he  showed  his  supreme 
qualities  as  an  orchestral  director  in  a  manner  that  was  no  less  con- 
vincing than  before. 

It  has  evidently  been  the  purpose  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  this  season  to  obtain  from  their  conductors  some- 
thing peculiarly  characteristic  of  their  artistic  powers,  their  national- 
ity and  their  personal  predilections  and  point  of  view.  The  program 
of  this  week's  concerts  seemed  to  be  made  up  with  this  purpose — 
three  classical  overtures,  in  which  Mr.  Weingartner's  authority  is  high; 
his  own  Second  symphony,  and  The  Battle  of  the  Huns,  one  of  the  least 
familiar  of  the  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt's,  with  whose  works  Mr. 
Weingartner  has  evinced  a  critical  but  sincere  sympathy.  However 
advantageous  this  program  may  have  been  as  giving  a  conspectus 
of  the  elements  of  Mr.  Weingartner's  greatest  strength,  it  cannot  be 
called  a  fortunate  one  from  the  listener's  point  of  view — it  was 
wearying  in  its  length,  and  it  was  not  so  constructed  as  to  sustain  and 
stimulate  interest  by  effectiveness  of  contrast. 

Mr.  Weingartner  has  a  most  sensitive  feeling  for  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  music  he  is  interpreting;  the  power  of  possessing 
himself  of  its  spirit  and  of  embodying  it  in  a  perfectly  balanced,  sym- 
metrical and  finished  whole.  With  a  keenly  analytical  power  there 
goes  hand  in  hand  a  warm,  poetic  feeling  that  puts  him  in  the  most 
complete  sympathy  with  the  music.  His  effects  are  fine  and  delicate, 
and  there  is  the  subtlest  sense  of  proportion  and  of  finish  in  the 
adjustment  and  the  color  of  every  phase;  and  this  he  accomplishes 
without  losing  sight  of  the  larger  outlines  of  the  whole.  Thick  splashes 
of  color,  intense  and  garish  contrasts  of  dynamic  effects  are  not  for 
him.  He  does  absolutely  nothing  for  display,  everything  for  the  work 
in  hand.  Everything  is  elaboration  with  the  presence,  almost,  it  might 
be  said,  the  divination  of  one  who  has  seen  straight  and  seen  clear  to 
the  bottom  of  it  all — dynamic  gradation,  rhythm  and  accent,  the  plastic 
expression  of  theme,  the  delicate  modification  of  tempo.  But  with  this 
subtlety  of  finish  there  is  withal  the  pulsing  throb  of  life,  a  poignant 
intensity  of  spirit.  Health  and  strength  and  a  quickening  imagina- 
tion are  in  all  that  he  does.    His  presence  is  authoritative  and  stimulat- 
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ing,  and  the  vital  enthusiasm  of  the  man  is  communicated  to  players 
and  listeners  alike.  He  conducted  the  entire  concert  yesterday  with- 
out scores. 

The  breadth  of  Gluck's  overture  to  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  the  elastic 
vitality  of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  overture,  and  the  glowing,  romantic 
color,  the  propulsive  energy  of  Weber's  Oberon  overture  were  char- 
acteristically expressed  in  his  readings  of  these  well-remembered 
classics,  which  in  their  details,  as  well  as  in  their  general  effect,  were 
masterly.  So,  too,  was  the  skill  with  which  he  presented  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  weirdness  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poem,  which  is  even 
less  than  most  of  its  brethren  in  purely  musical  value. 

Of  his  own  symphony  Mr.  Weingartner  gave  a  most  carefully 
wrought  interpretation.  It  is  only  two  years  since  this  work  was 
performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  It  did  not  at  that  time  carry 
conviction  as  to  its  spontaneity,  its  inevitable  expression  of  ideas  de- 
manding utterance,  although  there  are  many  elements  of  beauty  in  it 
which  present  themselves  in  strange  contrasts  of  the  na*ive  and  the 
intellectually  recondite.  The  simplicity  and  pastoral  effect  of  the 
second  theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  joyous  rhythm  of  the  opening 
of  the  second  allegro,  many  passages  in  the  broad  adagio  and  the 
extraordinary  ingenuity  of  the  final  movement,  in  which  the  salient 
themes  of  all  the  preceding  movements  are  brought  together,  are  among 
the  most  striking  features  of  this  composition.  Its  appeal  is,  however, 
on  the  whole,  through  its  intellectual  qualities  that  will  win  it  imme- 
diate acceptance;  and  there  are  passages,  as  the  long  introduction, 
based  on  portions  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  movement  immediately 
following,  and  certain  sections  of  development  throughout  the  work 
that  seem  labored  and  overwrought. 

Mr.  Weingartner  treats  his  materials  with  great  technical  skill,  and 
his  writing  for  the  orchestra,  while  it  has  not  the  allurement  of  sensu- 
ously beautiful  color,  is  strong  and  vigorous  and  gives  characteristic 
expression  to  the  instruments.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  master- 
ful young  conductor  has  yet  "found  himself"  in  composition.  But  it 
is  a  most  encouraging  fact  that  a  man  of  his  influence  and  with  his 
following  should  take  the  stand  that  he  has  toward  "absolute"  music 
and  should  undertake  to  stem  the  tide  that  is  at  present  setting  so 
strongly  toward  forcing  the  art  to  complete  subjection  as  a  handmaid 
of  other  arts. 
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"DIE  FLEDERMAUS" 

Feb.  i j  Frolic  and  gayety  ran  riot  last  evening  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  overflowed  the  footlights  in  billows 
through  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  proprieties  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  were  flung  away,  and  for  the  first  time  during  a  regular  season 
of  opera  the  big  gilded  proscenium  arch  framed  the  picture  of  a  mad- 
cap modern  operetta,  for  Die  Fledermaus  of  Johann  Strauss  was  given 
then  and  there. 

The  occasion  loomed  up  in  the  public  mind,  apparently,  as  only  less 
momentous  than  the  first  production  of  Parsifal,  and  the  Opera  House 
has  certainly  rarely  been  more  solidly  packed  with  humanity  or  with 
more  reckless  disregard  of  the  ideas  about  "standees"  and  clear  passage- 
ways held  by  the  Fire  Commissioners  and  District  Attorneys  and 
such,  who  cannot  appreciate  the  necessity  of  hearing  the  first  Fleder- 
maus. 

It  was  Mr.  Conried's  benefit  performance,  in  which,  according  to  his 
contracts,  he  has  the  right  to  call  for  all  the  services  of  the  singers 
in  his  company.  An  olla  podrida  of  acts  and  scenes  from  many  operas 
used  to  result  from  unimaginative  attempts  to  make  use  of  all  this 
richness.  But  the  ingenious  Mr.  Conried,  having  determined  to  give 
a  brilliant  production  of  Die  Fledermaus  as  a  parting  offering  to  his 
subscribers,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  having  such  of  his  singers 
as  were  not  directly  concerned  in  the  cast  appear  in  the  scene  of 
Prince  Orlofsky's  ball  in  the  second  act  in  various  "specialties"  of 
more  or  less  remarkable  kind.  Here  was  at  least  an  opportunity  to 
hear  some  and  see  all  the  stars  of  all  magnitudes,  and  that  the  bene- 
ficiary correctly  gauged  the  public  eagerness  to  do  so  was  fully  and  to 
many  uncomfortably  proved  last  evening. 

But  Die  Fledermaus  is  not  a  stranger  to  New  York.  Since  its  first 
production  in  Vienna  in  1874  it  has  been  given  many  times  on  various 
stages  here,  both  in  German  and  in  English,  and  much  of  the  charm- 
ing music  has  been  a  familiar  possession.  It  was  not  greeted  with 
unanimous  favor  in  Vienna,  even  as  the  production  of  her  favorite 
waltz  king,  when  it  first  appeared;  but  it  speedily  became  a  classic  in 
its  way.  Of  recent  years,  indeed,  it  has  gained  a  permanent,  if  occa- 
sional, place  in  the  repertories  of  the  great  opera  houses  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  since  a  venturesome  manager  tried  it  one  day  as   a 
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"benefit"  performance  with  his  first  singers  and  found  a  voracious 
public  appetite  for  it.  So,  if  any  were  needed,  there  was  very  re- 
spectable precedent  for  setting  it  upon  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

The  performance  last  evening  went  with  great  gusto  and  spirit.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  question  of  Mme.  Sembrich's  impersonation  of 
Rosalinde,  or  of  the  mischievous  humor  and  brilliant  vocalism  which 
she  would  bring  to  it.  In  the  scene  of  her  disguise  in  the  second  act 
she  was  delightful,  with  her  Hungarian  German  and  her  teasing  of  her 
errant  husband.  Her  Csardas  was  sung  with  real  Hungarian  fire,  and 
she  had  to  repeat  the  Friszka  with  which  it  closes. 

Mr.  Dippel  in  some  ways  has  done  nothing  better  than  his  char- 
acterization in  this  part  of  Gabriel  von  Eisenstein.  It  was  true  comic 
acting,  unflagging  in  its  spirit,  and  he  made  every  point  tell  to  its 
utmost.  He  and  Mr.  Goritz  as  Frank  and  Mr.  Greder  as  the  notary, 
Falke,  played  into  each  other's  hands  in  the  most  dexterous  and  de- 
lightfully funny  way.  Miss  Alten  was  a  charming  arch  Adele,  and 
Miss  Edyth  Walker  a  highly  picturesque  and  off-hand  Russian  Prince. 

Mr.  Miihlmann  was  excellent  as  Dr.  Blind  and  Mr.  Max  Hanseler 
of  the  Irving  Place  Theater  most  amusing  as  Frosch,  the  jailer  of  that 
most  jovial  of  all  jails  on  the  morning  after.  Mr.  Nathan  Franko 
conducted  with  much  zeal  and  painstaking  but  sometimes  failed  to 
catch  or  communicate  the  mercurial  spirit  of  the  limpid  and  beautifully 
colored  orchestral  score. 

The  ball  scene  of  the  second  act  was  made  the  chief  point  of  inter- 
est in  the  performance.  It  was  superbly  set,  and  the  scene  was 
crowded  with  all  the  choristers,  members  of  the  opera  school,  the 
ballet  and  all  the  personnel  of  the  house. 

For  this  occasion  only  the  chorus  was  augmented  by  all  the  artists 
of  the  company,  great  and  small,  who  were  not  otherwise  concerned  in 
the  representation.  It  was  an  impressive  sight  to  see  ranged  at  the 
supper  tables  in  the  front  row  Mme.  Nordica,  Mr.  Caruso,  Mr.  Giral- 
doni,  Mr.  Nuibo,  Mr.  Scotti,  effectually  disguised  as  Falstaff;  Mr. 
Pollock,  Mr.  Plancon,  Mme.  Eames,  Miss  Weed,  Messrs.  Burgstaller, 
Blass  and  Van  Rooy  in  Tyrolean  costumes;  Mme.  Ackte  in  a  most 
becoming  Norwegian  costume;  Miss  Fremstad  in  a  no  less  becoming 
Spanish  one;  Mr.  Saleza,  Mme.  Homer  and  all  the  rest. 

While  supper  was  in  progress  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen 
obliged  the  company:  Mme.  de  Macchi  sang  a  cavatina  from  Semi- 
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r amide;  the  Tyrolean  quartet  presented  Koschat's  lugubrious  quartet, 
Verlassen,  in  a  delicious  imitation  of  the  Tyrolean  manner;  Mme. 
Ackte  sang  the  Norwegian  song,  God  Morgen;  Mr.  Scotti  the  song, 
Quand'ero  paggio,  from  Falstaff;  Mmes.  Homer  and  Nordica  and 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Giraldoni  in  the  quartet  from  Rigoletto;  Miss 
Fremstad  gave  Delibes's  song,  Les  filles  de  Cadix,  and  Mme.  Eames  and 
Messrs.  Plangon  and  Nuibo  the  final  trio  from  Faust. 

Then  came  the  delightful  chorus,  Bruderlein  und  Schwesterlein,  end- 
ing with  that  most  fascinating  of  waltzes,  Du,  du,  immerzu,  sung  by 
everybody — and  everybody  sang  at  full  voice,  as  perhaps  no  chorus 
ever  sang  that  waltz  before.  How  it  sounded!  Then  everybody 
danced  in  a  mad  romp,  clinking  glasses,  from  the  most  luminiferous 
of  the  stars  down  to  the  last  row  of  the  chorus,  in  such  a  scene  of 
gayety  as  was  never  before  contained  within  the  walls  of  the  Opera 
House. 

Soberly  speaking,  Die  Fledermaus  loses  much  in  being  presented  on 
so  big  a  stage  and  in  so  big  an  auditorium  as  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  There  is  much  spoken  dialogue,  and  the  quick  touches 
of  fun  do  not  carry  through  its  whole  extent.  The  finer  and  more 
delicate  portions  of  the  music,  as  in  many  other  operas  of  a  more 
intimate  quality  than  the  one  given  in  that  house,  evaporate.  But 
these  were  considerations  that  did  not  count  for  much  last  evening. 
Everybody  was  in  the  gala  spirit;  the  operetta  sparkled  and  flashed. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  QUARTET 

March  2  The  appearance  of  a  new  string  quartet  party  of  serious 
aims  and  high  accomplishment  is  a  matter  that  should  interest  lovers 
of  chamber  music  in  New  York  more  than  they  were  apparently  inter- 
ested last  evening  in  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet. 
The  audience  that  appeared  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  to  greet  them  was 
largely  such  as  they  deserved.  The  Quartet  is  headed  by  Prof.  Willy 
Hess.  The  others  are  Otto  Roth,  Emile  Ferir  and  Rudolf  Krasselt. 
It  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson's  purpose  that  quartet  play- 
ing shall  be  cultivated  by  the  leading  string  players  of  his  orchestra, 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  which  Prof.  Hess  organized  last 
Autumn  when  he  became  concertmaster,  is  the  result  of  this  purpose. 
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Its  members  are  all  accomplished  musicians  and  versed  in  the  art  of 
quartet  playing.  Prof.  Hess  himself  has  led  a  number  of  different 
quartet  organizations,  and  Mr.  Roth  was  for  years  a  familiar  figure 
as  second  violin  in  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  Mr.  Ferir  has  been  a  member 
of  similar  organizations  in  London. 

The  new  organization  exhibits  the  high  ideals,  the  sound  musician- 
ship and  the  individual  and  collective  skill  that  befit  its  rank.  Its 
playing  last  evening  showed  that  it  has  some  very  definite  purposes 
of  its  own,  a  manner  of  interpretation  that  promises  much  to  interest 
lovers  of  chamber  music.  The  individuality  of  Prof.  Hess  clearly  con- 
trols it  throughout,  and  has  molded  its  style;  indeed,  it  seems  at  pres- 
ent as  if  his  individuality  were  somewhat  too  prominent  in  its  playing 
from  time  to  time. 

A  ceaseless  energy  and  fire  marked  the  drastic  characterization  of 
the  music  under  its  treatment,  fullness  and  richness  of  nuance,  rhythmic 
and  dynamic,  appear  in  its  playing.  Its  tone  is  large  and  powerful, 
but  it  is  not  always  beautiful.  Prof.  Hess  himself  produces  a  tone  that 
has  little  sensuous  charm,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  Quartet 
follows  him.  A  string  quartet  does  not  spring  up  in  the  night;  its 
maturity  and  ripeness,  its  finish,  the  intimate  understanding  of  its 
members  and  the  fusion  and  balance  of  their  tone,  the  perfection  of 
all  detail,  come  after  long  communion  together. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet  has  still  to  acquire 
something  of  this  higher  sort  of  perfection  that  lends  its  especial 
beauty  to  chamber  music.  At  present  it  is  to  be  admired  for  its  spirit, 
the  life  and  vigor  of  its  readings  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  certain  rough- 
ness of  tone  and  of  general  effect. 

The  program  included  Tschaikowsky's  Second  quartet,  Opus  22,  a 
work  of  difficult  ensemble,  as  well  as  exacting  in  its  demands  on  the 
technique  of  the  individuals.  The  rugged  Russian  traits  of  the  music 
were  presented;  the  slow  movement  was  given  with  greater  beauty  of 
tone  than  appeared  in  anything  else  that  was  done;  the  finale  was 
uncomfortably  rough. 

In  Beethoven's  Third  Rasoumoffsky  quartet  it  was  clear  that  the 
organization  was  entirely  at  home,  but  sensuous  charm  was  lacking, 
and  also  a  certain  serenity  and  repose  that  are  inseparably  associated 
with  this  music.  Between  the  two  quartets  Prof.  Hess  played  the 
Chaconne  by  Bach  for  the  solo  violin  with  vigor  and  sound  musician- 
ship. 
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MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY,  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

March  10  The  Musical  Art  Society,  now  twelve  years  old,  appears 
to  stand  as  high  as  ever  in  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  its  public. 
For  the  form  of  art  which  it  especially  cultivates,  the  unaccompanied 
choral  works  of  the  older  and  newer  schools,  it  has  won  many  ad- 
herents. The  second  concert  of  the  season,  which  was  attended,  as 
the  previous  ones  have  been,  by  an  audience  very  large  in  size,  gentle 
and  cultivated  in  its  quality. 

Though  his  concert  fell  upon  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Damrosch  made  no  attempt,  as  he  has  sometimes  done  before,  to 
observe  the  solemn  period  in  the  year  by  choosing  music  written 
especially  for  it  by  the  old  ecclesiastical  composers,  whose  art  was  so 
largely  devoted  to  marking  such  periods.  Instead,  he  sought  variety 
and  contrast  in  other  directions. 

Several  of  the  pieces  on  the  program  have  been  given  before.  One 
was  Palestrina's  Stabat  Mater,  in  which  he  has  made  a  celestial  hymn- 
ing of  the  Virgin's  grief.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  Wagner  in  the  version 
he  made  of  the  work,  which  Mr.  Damrosch  used  in  the  performance, 
had  endeavored  to  introduce  a  different  element  into  it  that  should 
make  a  different  appeal  to  the  listener  than  that  gained  by  the  weaving 
of  the  voices  into  the  chaste  but  radiant  harmony  of  the  ancient 
church  modes. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  were  seeking  a  more  personal  accent,  a  more  dra- 
matic expression  by  the  use  of  alternating  solo  voices,  semi,  full  and 
double  choruses,  constantly  changing  dynamic  effects,  sometimes  an 
almost  declamatory  accentuation  of  the  words.  These  are  all  effective, 
but  whether  they  tend  toward  the  ideal  which  was  Palestrina's  inspira- 
tion may  be  doubted. 

Of  Bach's  motet  only  about  half  was  sung,  the  first  of  its  three 
sections.  It  is  a  magnificent  representative  of  Bach's  highest  art  in 
choral  writing,  of  an  unflagging  vigor  and  sonorous  effectiveness.  It 
tested  the  address,  the  steadiness  and  the  flexibility  of  the  chorus  to 
the  highest  degree;  but  the  response  to  the  demands  made  on  it  was 
admirable.  Mozart's  lovely  hymn,  Ave  verum,  and  an  arrangement  for 
four  voices  of  Bade's  sacred  song,  Come,  kindly  death,  originally  a  solo 
piece,  completed  the  list  of  the  ancient  music. 

Liszt's  setting  of  the  chorus  of  the  Angels  from  the  second  part  of 
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Faust  introduced  the  modern  vein  into  the  concert.  It  is  an  ambitious 
striving  to  reproduce  the  mystic  spirit  of  the  verse  with  the  aid  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  harp.  The  chorus  failed  to  give 
all  the  effects  desired  by  the  composer,  and  the  singing,  while  it  was 
finished,  lacked  something  of  the  delicacy  and  ethereal  quality  that 
are  called  for  especially  in  the  beginning. 

There  were  three  beautiful  old  Netherland  folk-songs,  harmonized 
by  Julius  Roentgen  with  refined  sense  of  color.  Two  familiar  part 
songs  by  Mendelssohn  show  a  grace  and  a  skillful  command  of  choral 
effect  that  have  in  recent  years  fallen  into  undue  neglect,  and  three 
by  Brahms  from  his  Opus  62  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  folk-song  in 
which  he  loved  to  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  of  the  program  was  a  chorus 
with  orchestral  accompaniment — a  brilliant  and  flashing  accompani- 
ment— from  Hugo  Wolf's  unfinished  opera,  Manuel  Venegas.  It  is  the 
first  piece  of  Wolf's  choral  writing  that  has  been  made  known  here, 
and  is  a  fascinating  work,  full  of  the  exuberance  of  Spring,  delightfully 
rhythmical  and  with  many  subtle  effects  of  shifting  harmonies  and 
orchestral  color.  It  was  sung  with  much  buoyancy  and  gusto  by  the 
chorus. 


"THE  MUSICAL  SEASON" 

March  12  Those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  follow  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations the  musical  season  now  drawing  to  a  close  have  been  struck 
by  the  very  large  number  of  people  who  go  to  hear  music  in  New  York. 
That  the  musical  public  of  this  city  has  vastly  increased  in  recent  years 
and  is  constantly  increasing  is  evident.  To  begin  with,  the  number 
of  musical  performances  is  much  greater  than  it  was,  say,  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  number  of  such  performances  cannot  permanently  go  on 
increasing  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  audiences  that  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  support  them.  At  the  onset  of  some  recent 
musical  seasons,  those  who  have  to  do  with  them  professionally  and 
follow  them  closely  have  counted  up  the  number  of  performances  im- 
pending and  have  stood  aghast  wondering  where  their  audiences  would 
come  from. 

But  New  York,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  increasing  in  population 
by  the  hundred  thousands  yearly.    Shall  we  not  believe  that  in  these 
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added  numbers  there  is  also  a  certain  percentage  of  music  lovers  to  be 
joined  to  the  musical  audiences  of  the  city?  And  it  is  an  unreasonable 
conjecture  that  all  the  musical  activities  of  season  after  season,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  more  or  less  "educational"  purpose,  are  increasing  and 
developing  the  public  taste  for  music?  Are  the  "Young  People's  Con- 
certs" bringing  up  a  new  generation  in  the  way  they  should  go?  Are 
the  People's  Symphony  Concerts,  the  People's  Choral  Union  and  its 
allied  singing  societies  and  the  other  organizations  that  minister  to 
the  wage  earners  spreading  a  love  of  music  among  a  portion  of  the 
community  where  it  has  not  previously  existed?  And  are  not  the 
established  musical  institutions  of  the  city  all  attracting  greater  atten- 
tion from  the  public  than  ever  before? 


PEOPLE'S  CHORAL  UNION,  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

March  21  The  People's  Choral  Union  comes  before  the  public  but 
once  in  each  season.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  is  working  steadily  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Cooper  Union,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that 
when  it  does  give  its  public  performance  the  musical  public,  or  such 
of  it  as  is  there,  is  moved  to  sit  up  in  wonder  and  delight  to  think 
that  there  is  such  a  chorus  in  New  York  and  such  choral  singing. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  season  of  the  Choral  Union's  existence,  and 
it  is  carrying  on  its  work  with  the  same  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  began  it  under  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch's  leadership.  How  far 
its  work  has  counted  and  has  attained  results  has  been  shown  in  ever- 
increasing  measure  by  the  remarkable  gain  of  the  chorus  in  most  of 
the  qualities  that  make  for  good  choral  singing. 

Last  evening  the  Choral  Union  repeated  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  which 
it  has  given  before,  and  sang  it  in  a  manner  positively  thrilling.  The 
chorus  numbered  about  600,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  every- 
body sang  with  all  heart  and  soul.  The  body  of  tone  from  such  a 
chorus  of  enthusiastic  singers  is  a  most  impressive  one;  not  naturally 
of  the  finest  quality,  since  the  voices  are  not  picked  for  their  quality; 
but  yet  there  was  little  to  blame  in  this  matter,  and  the  tone  was  full 
and  homogeneous. 

The  chorus  is  well  balanced  in  respect  of  the  different  voices,  and 
the  tenors  and  basses  do  not  make  such  a  beggarly  showing  as  they 
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do  in  some  of  the  other  societies.  The  choral  singing,  however,  was 
not  only  superbly  sonorous,  it  was  marked  by  an  immense  spirit  and 
by  precision  in  attack  and  in  phrasing,  nice  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
good  enunciation — in  short,  by  many  of  the  finer  attributes  of  good 
choral  singing.  Its  finish  was  beyond  what  might  be  expected  of  a 
body  of  its  size.  The  chorus  clearly  knew  the  music  perfectly  and 
approached  it  with  perfect  confidence.  It  was  furthermore  clear  that 
it  sang  with  love  and  zeal.    The  results  were  most  beautiful. 

The  soloists  were  Mme.  Lillian  Blauvelt  and  Miss  Edith  R.  Chap- 
man, sopranos;  Miss  Janet  Spencer  and  Miss  Emma  E.  Elmer,  con- 
traltos; Glen  Hall,  tenor,  and  Herbert  Witherspoon,  bass.  These  were 
well  known  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Hall,  who  showed  a  sufficient  voice 
and  skill  and  who  sang  his  music  with  intelligence.  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon's  Elijah  was  based  on  a  dignified  and  dramatically  impressive 
conception  and  sung  with  breadth  and  impressiveness,  yet  he  had  some 
trouble  with  his  upper  tones,  and  in  some  of  his  phrases  in  which 
those  tones  are  employed  he  produced  strange  results.  Mme.  Blauvelt 
sang  brilliantly,  and  Miss  Spencer  more  than  realized  the  anticipa- 
tions raised  by  some  of  her  earlier  appearances. 

The  audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic;  it  might  have  been  larger, 
however,  and  more  of  the  lovers  of  choral  music  ought  to  have  received 
the  stimulating  impression  of  last  evening's  performance.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  remarkable  thing  that  this  chorus  of  wage  earners,  not  in  gen- 
eral skilled  or  trained  in  music  outside  the  weekly  rehearsals  of  the 
organization,  should  have  been  brought  to  this  pitch  of  efficiency.  It 
is  a  wonderful  influence  for  good,  and  the  effects  of  such  training,  such 
love,  such  musical  enthusiasm,  constitute  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  musical  life  of  the  community. 


IGNACE  PADEREWSKI 

March  26  Paderewski  has  returned  to  New  York  after  an  absence 
of  three  years  and  apparently  exercises  the  same  fascination  over  the 
great  public,  musical  and  unmusical  alike,  that  has  been  his  ever  since 
he  first  came  to  this  country  in  the  Winter  of  189 1.  It  is  his  sixth 
American  visit.  He  has  been  making  his  way  eastward  after  landing 
in  San  Francisco  from  Australia,  and  he  gave  his  only  recital  in  New 
York.    That  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  the 
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hall  was  filled  as  it  has  seldom  been.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and 
several  hundred  people  were  accommodated  upon  the  stage. 

The  Polish  pianist  was  greeted  demonstratively  as  he  came  out  to 
the  piano,  looking  a  little  maturer,  a  little  more  substantial  than  when 
he  last  was  here  but  with  his  aureole  of  hair  undimmed  and  his  con- 
templative countenance  untroubled.  He  was  demonstratively — and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  indiscriminately — applauded  through 
the  course  of  his  recital  by  an  audience  that  showed  early  in  the 
proceedings  that  it  was  not  wholly  familiar  with  the  music  he  was 
playing  or  with  the  significance  of  what  he  was  doing.  At  the  close 
the  familiar  scene  was  re-enacted  of  a  rush  by  the  more  excitable  to 
the  platform,  eager  recalls  of  the  artist,  a  number  of  additional  pieces 
demanded  and  given,  though  the  program  had  been  abundantly  long 
and  varied. 

The  genius  of  the  artist  was  evident  in  his  playing  yesterday,  and 
many  of  his  well-remembered  qualities  exercised  their  spell  upon  the 
most  fastidious  listener,  as  of  yore.  He  is  still  a  wonderworker  in  color 
when  he  wishes  to  be.  His  tone  he  can  make — when  he  will — of 
entrancing  loveliness,  of  poignant  expressiveness,  and  his  singing  of  a 
phrase  still  has  that  lyric  charm  and  the  emotional  power  that  grips 
the  listener  and  tugs  hard  at  the  heart  strings.  And,  when  he  is  at  his 
best,  there  is  the  intense  and  penetrating  romantic  feeling,  the  envelop- 
ing atmosphere  of  poetical  imagination  that  gives  his  playing  the 
individual  and  personal  charm  that  is  unique. 

But  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Paderewski's  playing  that  ought  not  to 
be  there,  and  that  his  warmest  and  sincerest  admirers  regretted  to  find 
there  yesterday.  Now  he  is  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  exacting  tour, 
and  it  may  be  that  his  art  is  not  fairly  represented  by  what  he  gave 
to  New  York  yesterday.  If  it  is,  it  has  changed,  and  not  for  the  better. 
The  tendency  he  began  to  show  five  or  six  years  ago  toward  a  too 
strenuous  treatment  of  the  instrument  has  grown  and  developed  to  an 
extent  that  is  most  injurious.  His  art  has  not  ripened  and  clarified 
and  gained  in  nobility  and  power.    It  has  become  noisy. 

Some  of  the  pounding  that  he  did  yesterday  was  scandalous  and 
knew  no  measure ;  and  this  was  never  an  element  in  Paderewski's  spell 
in  those  earlier  days.  He  can  still  coax  tone  of  an  ineffable  beauty 
from  the  instrument;  but  he  likewise  forces  it,  continually  and  re- 
peatedly, to  a  harsh  and  wiry  jangling  that  has  nothing  musical  in  its 
quality.     It  seems  as  if  in  some  way  he  has  lost  something  of  that 
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instinctive  sense  of  proportion  that  used  to  characterize  everything 
he  did.  He  makes  at  times  excessive  contrasts,  seeks  exaggerated 
climaxes,  obvious  effects.  The  aristocratic  refinement,  the  delicate  re- 
serve of  his  playing  has  been  encroached  upon.  He  wears  his  heart 
more  openly  on  his  sleeve  than  he  used  to,  and  he  strives  for  more 
generally  obvious  effects. 

Some  of  the  greatest  music  that  he  undertook  yesterday  was  thus 
marred,  and  there  was  little  of  importance  that  did  not  show  the 
disturbing  element  in  greater  or  less  degree.  So  much  must  be  said, 
and  it  is  a  sad  duty  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Paderewski's  purely  technical  accomplishment  was  always  of 
the  highest,  and  it  is  today  brilliant  and  secure  enough,  though  not 
absolutely  infallible,  to  put  his  playing  beyond  any  discussion  of  the 
mechanics.  There  is  much  of  that  marvellous  finish  as  to  phrasing, 
adjustment  of  dynamic  nuance  when  kept  within  bounds,  that  de- 
velopment of  climax — the  art  that  conceals  art — that  used  to  give 
such  supreme  satisfaction  to  the  exacting  listener.  But  the  poise  and 
repose  have  been  shaken;  some  of  the  subtleties  have  vanished,  and 
some  of  the  delicate  bloom  has  been  brushed  off. 

Mr.  Paderewski's  program  was  so  arranged  to  show  the  less  de- 
lightful side  of  his  playing  first.  He  began  with  Schumann's  Fantasie 
in  C,  Opus  17.  His  reading  of  it  was  never  in  the  largest  heroic  vein, 
nor  has  he  reached  that  vein  by  the  extraordinary  emphasis  and  over- 
plus of  power  with  which  he  now  attacks  it,  and  the  hurry  and  exag- 
geration of  phrase  that  he  puts  into  it.  There  were  pages  of  romantic 
beauty  and  searching  pathos  in  his  reading,  and  the  last  section  was 
saturated  with  glowing  yet  delicate  color  and  poetical  feeling.  Schu- 
mann's Toccata  was  taken  with  breathless  speed  and  possessed  much 
of  the  fantastic  spirit  that  belongs  there;  but  its  rhythmic  contours 
were  not  always  preserved. 

So,  too,  there  were  beauties  in  the  C  sharp  minor  Sonata  quasi  una 
fantasia  of  Beethoven's,  so  frequently  given  the  unauthorized  title  of 
"Moonlight";  the  opening  adagio  was  sung  with  a  grave  sweetness  and 
not  oversentimentalized.  The  final  presto  was  rather  boisterous;  Mr. 
Paderewski  wrought  wonders  with  Brahms's  recondite  and  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Paganini.  At  times  his 
technique  failed  him  here,  though  in  the  repetitions  he  usually  cor- 
rected himself.  There  are  some  remarkable  effects  of  color  in  these 
variations,  some  extraordinary  combinations  of  rhythms  and  elabora- 
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tions  of  theme  that  are  only  for  the  most  penetrating  listener,  and 
Mr.  Paderewski  delighted  in  them,  yet  some  of  his  pedaling  was  here 
amazing  and  inexplicable. 

When  he  got  to  the  group  of  Chopin  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  pro- 
gram he  entered  a  region  where  he  has  always  been  supreme  and  where 
he  speaks  with  a  native  eloquence  and  a  conviction  that  are  irresistible. 
The  glamour  of  his  playing  is  here  at  its  highest;  and  whether  it  was 
in  the  G  minor  ballade,  to  which  he  gave  an  uncommonly  measured 
and  introspective  opening,  or  the  Nocturne  in  B  major,  or  the  B  minor 
mazurka,  which  he  played  with  tantalizing  capriciousness  of  rhythm, 
or  in  the  three  Etudes  from  the  composer's  tenth  opus  (though  there 
was  more  to  question  in  some  of  these),  he  played  with  devotion 
and  with  some  of  his  most  exquisite  effects  of  color,  romantic  fire,  and 
tenderness.  He  was,  too,  more  compassionate  of  his  instrument  and 
of  the  ears  of  his  listeners  in  these  pieces. 

Mr.  Paderewski  was  called  on  for  more  music,  and  acceded  with  his 
usual  amiability.  At  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  program  he 
played  the  so-called  Hunting  song  from  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without 
words.  For  the  frenetic  enthusiasts  crowded  around  the  platform  and 
the  more  reserved  who  tarried  in  the  other  parts  of  the  hall  expecting 
more  when  the  program  was  finished,  he  played  Chopin's  Polonaise  in 
A  flat,  then  added  the  Waltz  in  the  same  key,  and  then  again,  Liszt's 
transcription  of  Schubert's  song,  Hark,  hark,  the  lark. 


RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 

April  3  Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy  emerged  from  his  retirement  for  the 
second  time  this  season  to  give  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  with  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Joseffy  has  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  following  in  New  York,  and  there  was  much  of  it 
in  the  hall.  He  played  two  concertos,  Chopin's  in  E  minor  and  Liszt's 
in  A  major.  After  the  first  he  added  two  extra  pieces,  Schubert's 
Impromptu  in  A  flat  and  one  of  Brahms 's  later  intermezzi.  The 
orchestra  contributed  to  the  program  a  piece  by  one  of  Tcherepnin, 
called  Prelude  to  La  Princesse  Lointaine;  an  Adagio  and  gavotte  by 
Bach,  arranged  by  Hellmesberger,  and  Tschaikowsky's  suite,  The 
Nutcracker. 
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Both  the  concertos  are  old  favorites  of  Mr.  Joseffy's,  and  he  plays 
them  with  especial  predilection.  His  art  is  most  perfectly  fitted  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  earlier  of  Chopin's  two  concertos.  That  art 
is  of  a  sort  that  is  not  much  in  evidence  nowadays  and  is  governed  by 
ideals  of  what  pianoforte  playing  should  be  that  are  not  generally 
displayed.  Its  characteristics  are  restraint,  a  certain  aloofness,  a  self- 
contained  moderation. 

Its  object  is  to  obtain  beautiful  results  from  some  of  the  most  essen- 
tial qualities  of  the  piano  as  a  percussive  instrument,  frankly  accept- 
ing them  and  making  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  warmth  or  the  color 
of  song  or  the  sustained  power  of  stringed  instruments.  Whether  or 
not  this  be  accepted  as  a  true  ideal,  such  playing  as  Mr.  Joseffy  offers 
is  of  itself  beautiful.  It  has  little  of  the  heaven-storming  passion,  little 
of  the  high-wrought  eloquence  that  other  masters  seek  upon  the  piano. 

It  does  not  deeply  move,  but  it  entrances  with  its  exquisite  perfec- 
tion, its  cool,  pure  sentiment,  its  lucidity,  symmetry  and  delicate 
efflorescence.  There  are  exquisite  tints  and  half  tints  in  his  tone, 
changing  and  delicate  colors,  as  of  the  shimmering  iridescence  of  frost- 
work tracery  in  the  sun.  He  speaks  mostly  with  a  still,  small  voice. 
His  range  of  dynamic  power  is  narrow;  but  within  it  are  exquisitely 
adjusted  gradations.  His  execution  is  crystal  clear  and  with  a  perfect 
articulation  of  phrase  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  player's  inten- 
tions. Everything  is  perfectly  controlled,  perfectly  proportioned  and 
of  ultimate  refinement. 

Such  an  exquisite  performance  as  he  gave  of  Chopin's  concerto  had, 
no  doubt,  very  many  of  the  qualities  that  the  composer  himself  would 
have  discovered  in  it;  much  of  the  dreamy  reflectiveness,  the  filmy 
delicacy,  the  clear  enunciation  and  the  purity  of  tone.  Of  passion 
or  power  or  deep  emotional  quality  there  was  little;  in  the  slow 
movement  he  came  nearest  to  them.  In  its  way,  and  granted  the  con- 
ception, it  was  delightful;  and  it  was  so  found  by  the  audience,  which 
applauded  rapturously  and  called  forth  Mr.  Joseffy  till  he  played  the 
pieces  by  Schubert  and  Brahms. 

The  conception  is  less  easy  to  grant  in  Liszt's  concerto.  Here  is  a 
piece  made  for  brilliancy,  for  a  more  imposing  and  ostentatious  effect. 
Its  spirit  is  more  sensuous  and  less  refined.  All  this  was  subdued  in 
Mr.  Joseffy's  reading  which  was  sustained  and  reserved,  and,  in  the 
multitudinous  passages  of  bravura,  scintillating  and  sparkling  but 
never  impetuous,  never  taking  captive  the  listener's  judgment  with  the 
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triumphant  sweep  that  the  unfortunate  late-comers  into  the  world  of 
music  may  imagine  the  master  himself  as  achieving  in  it. 

Mr.  Joseffy's  piano  playing  is  today  an  almost  isolated  phenomenon 
in  that  world.  Its  fascination  can  scarcely  be  denied  even  by  those 
who  cannot  accept  it  as  convincing.  And  it  is  not  without  its  value  as 
a  wholesome  corrective  to  much  piano  playing  of  a  very  different  sort. 

The  overture  by  Tcherepnin  is  signed  by  a  name  unfamiliar  on  our 
concert  programs.  It  is  not  an  important  work  in  any  sense,  either 
in  thematic  structure  or  in  orchestration,  and  indeed  shows  some  lack 
of  skill  in  the  latter  respect.  It  is  agreeable  and  melodious  and  is  not 
without  ingenuity. 


ERNEST  SCHELLING 

Apirl  6  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling  demonstrated  in  his  piano  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  that  his  stature  as  an  artist  is 
considerably  greater  than  was  disclosed  either  at  his  performance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  three  weeks  ago  or  at  his  appear- 
ance with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  soon  afterward.  He  was  laboring  under 
a  handicap,  nevertheless,  in  the  shape  of  an  inflamed  tendon  of  the 
right  hand;  but  his  playing  showed  little  damage  from  it  except  in 
some  technical  inaccuracies,  which  were  not  many.  In  his  program 
yesterday  he  developed  sympathy  with  a  number  of  diverse  styles; 
but  through  it  all  there  was  the  note  of  sincerity  and  seriousness  and 
fine  and  deep  poetic  feeling.  There  was  sentiment  in  it  that  never 
lapsed  into  sentimentality,  and  while  his  playing  is  continent  in  the 
expression  of  emotion  and  passion,  it  is  not  reserved  but  gives  full 
utterance  to  a  musical  nature  that  has  felt  much  and  gained  under- 
standing of  much  and  that  has  in  it  the  potency  of  further  growth. 

The  program  contained  Liszt's  transcription  of  Bach's  A  minor 
prelude  and  fugue  for  organ,  Schumann's  Fantasy  in  C,  Beethoven's 
Appassionata  sonata,  a  group  of  pieces  by  Chopin,  including  some  of 
the  less  familiar  ones;  a  Barcarolle  by  Rubinstein,  and  the  concert- 
giver's  own  Variations  on  an  original  theme.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  hear  this  music  played  with  so  much  breadth  and  repose  and  power 
as  he  showed  in  the  first  pieces  on  the  program,  all  of  which  demand 
these  qualities  in  a  pre-eminent  degree;  with  so  much  refinement  and 
such  a  penetration  into  the  inner  spirit  as  there  was  in  his  Chopin. 
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He  put  warmth  into  Bach's  prelude  and  fugue,  with  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  its  polyphonic  texture,  and  there  was  a  fine  and  vigorous 
imaginative  power  in  his  reading  of  Schumann's  fantasy.  If  his  inter- 
pretation of  Beethoven's  sonata  did  not  reach  to  the  highest  authority 
and  eloquence,  it  was  sane  and  strong  in  spirit  and  well  proportioned 
in  its  outlines. 

It  was  in  Chopin  that  he  showed  some  of  his  most  engaging  quali- 
ties, the  subtler  feeling  for  color,  the  lyric  drama.  The  Etude  in  A  flat 
from  the  set,  Op.  10,  not  much  affected  by  concert  pianists,  and  Liszt's 
nocturne-like  transcription  of  the  fifth  of  the  Polish  songs  he  was 
especially  successful  with;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  passages  in 
the  A  flat  ballade  that  seemed  ill  balanced  and  lacking  in  breadth.  His 
own  theme  and  variations  disclosed  an  altogether  exceptional  and 
original  talent.  They  are  laid  out  on  a  large  scale  and  are  full  of  pic- 
turesque and  vivid  fancy  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  a 
resourceful  application  of  the  most  advanced  technique  of  the  piano. 
They  are,  indeed,  extremely  difficult,  and  Mr.  Schelling  showed  a 
greater  brilliancy  and  facility  in  his  performance  of  them  than  in  any- 
thing else  he  did.  He  was  much  applauded  for  them  and  came  out  to 
add  to  his  program  Liszt's  Sixth  Hungarian  rhapsody. 
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EMMA  CALVE 

Nov.  5  Mme.  Calve  has  for  a  time  abjured  opera  and  dramatic  sing- 
ing. She  appeared  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  in  a  concert 
that  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  occupy  her  for  much  of  the  present  season 
in  this  country.  There  was  much  interest  to  see  and  hear  Mme.  Calve, 
and  the  hall  was  well  filled.  That  there  was  much  enthusiasm  over 
the  singer  and  her  doings  could  not  truthfully  be  said.  The  form  of 
the  entertainment,  in  the  first  place,  is  one  that  cannot  keep  a  New 
York  audience's  enthusiasm  pitched  high;  it  was  of  that  old-fashioned 
kind  in  which  the  offerings  of  a  "concert  company" — in  this  case  with 
the  added  dignity  of  an  orchestra — serve  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between 
the  prima  donna's  appearances,  and  her  contributions  are  expected  to 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  extra  pieces  under  the  stimulus  of 
applause. 

Mme.  Calve  sang  beautifully  and  well  in  most  of  her  selections  but 
rarely  with  much  brilliancy,  and  it  was  plain  at  the  outset  that  she 
was  suffering  from  some  disability  that  made  her  cautious  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  upper  tones.  In  recent  years  she  has  often  given  her 
hearers  reason  to  expect  capricious  extravagances,  eccentric  and  ill- 
balanced  displays  in  both  song  and  action,  sometimes  the  pettishness 
of  a  spoiled  favorite. 

There  was  nothing  of  all  that  in  yesterday's  concert.  Mme.  Calve 
was  in  a  chastened  mood.  She  was  as  decorous  a  concert  singer  as 
could  be  wished.     The  magnetism  of  her  individuality  was  by  no 
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means  suppressed,  and  it  exercised  its  power  in  everything  that  she 
did,  but  she  chose  to  seek  no  effects  outside  the  magic  of  her  voice 
and  the  charm  of  her  style.  The  voice  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  searchingly  poignant  in  its  quality,  wonderfully  potent  in  its 
expression  of  emotion  and  in  the  variety  of  color  it  could  assume  in 
heightening  and  enforcing  the  emotional  significance  of  the  music. 
At  its  best,  her  style  has  a  certain  intangible  charm  and  her  enuncia- 
tion the  grace  and  crisp  clearness  that  we  have  learned  to  associate 
with  the  best  French  diction. 

So  it  was  yesterday.  In  the  Stanzas  from  Gounod's  Sappho,  dull 
music  which  for  some  reason  has  found  much  favor  with  concert 
singers,  she  sang  with  breadth  and  sustained  power.  The  striking  air 
from  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  charged  with  human  tenderness 
and  yearning,  and  in  the  agitated  passage  at  the  close  expressive  of  a 
great  emotion,  a  great  yearning,  was  the  one  number  of  her  program 
most  eminently  fitted  for  her  power,  her  style  and  temperament.  This 
she  delivered  with  characteristic  truth  of  expression,  with  eminently 
dramatic  fervor,  revealing  its  true  value  and  meaning.  The  brilliant 
aria  from  David's  Perle  du  Bresil  with  the  flute  obligato  did  not  fare 
so  well  at  her  hands;  she  did  not  sing  the  florid  portions  freely  or 
flexibly.  It  seemed  as  if  her  voice  were  not  fully  under  her  control 
in  this  kind  of  singing.  Some  of  her  cadenzas  she  left  out.  The 
high  notes  she  took  with  circumspection;  sometimes  she  had  to  force 
them,  and  then,  as  was  also  the  case  in  other  selections,  she  frequently 
produced  her  tones  too  sharp.  Yet  in  this  air  there  was  much  to  be 
listened  to  with  delight  as  sheer  beauty  of  tone. 

For  her  last  number  Mme.  Calve  was  expected  to  produce  some  of 
the  folk-songs,  of  which  she  is  said  to  be  an  enthusiastic  student.  In- 
stead of  that,  to  the  expressed  gratification  of  some  portions  of  the 
audience  and  the  disappointment  of  others,  she  sang  the  air  L'amour 
est  un  oiseau  rebelle,  with  which  Carmen  tantalizes  Don  Jose  in 
Bizet's  opera — sang  it  with  much  of  the  old  capriciousness  and  sensuous 
charm  and  a  suggestion,  but  no  more,  of  the  insinuating  action  it  calls 
forth  upon  the  stage.  Mme.  Calve  was  several  times  called  forth  to 
give  additional  numbers.  These  were  songs  by  Gounod,  the  first  with 
a  flute  accompaniment. 

Mme.  Calve  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Von  Norden,  a  tenor  with  an 
agreeable  voice,  and  Mr.  Bouxmann,  with  one  by  no  means  agreeable. 
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The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Walter  Damrosch's  direc- 
tion, played  the  accompaniments  and  several  orchestral  selections. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA, 

WILLEM  MENGELBERG,  OTIE  CHEW 

Nov.  ii  The  first  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  given  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  was  no  doubt  listened  to  with  judg- 
ments and  emotions  as  varied  as  ever  are  called  forth  by  an  orchestral 
performance.  The  audience  made  as  brave  a  showing  as  the  sup- 
porters of  the  stanch  old  Society  have  ever  made;  for  its  present  season 
is  about  to  witness  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  that  interest  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  its  efforts  for  the  last  two  years.  Few  of  the 
"guest  conductors"  who  are  coming  this  season  are  of  the  eminence 
and  distinction  of  the  previous  ones;  and  it  is  significant,  perhaps, 
of  something  more  than  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic 
audiences  that  maintains  their  interest. 

The  conductor  of  this  first  concert  was  Mr.  Willem  Mengelberg,  a 
young  Dutchman,  who  has  won  distinction  outside  of  his  native  Hol- 
land through  his  direction  of  the  Amsterdam  Orchestra.  His  less  than 
thirty-five  years  mark  him  as  the  youngest  of  all  the  foreigners  that 
the  Philharmonic  has  imported,  but  he  is  not  the  least  of  them  in  his 
mastery  of  the  orchestra.  He  is  young  and  "hath  put  the  spirit  of 
youth  in  everything,"  as  it  seemed  from  yesterday's  performance. 
Seldom  has  the  Philharmonic  played  with  more  vivifying  spirit,  and 
seldom  have  its  players  been  more  thoroughly  controlled  by  the  pur- 
poses of  the  conductor.  His  program,  however,  was  not  altogether 
fortunate — Schumann's  D  minor  symphony,  Strauss's  portentous  tone 
poem,  Ein  Heldenleben,  separated  by  Brahms's  Violin  concerto,  of 
which  the  tonality  and  the  general  color  offered  little  contrast  to  the 
symphony,  and  the  manner  of  its  performance  served  in  no  wise  to 
distinguish  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Mengelberg's  methods  have  nothing  of  the  sensational.  His 
beat  is  firm  and  decisive;  his  indications  to  his  players  are  explicit  and 
commanding  and  effectually  realize  his  intentions.  There  is  something 
alluring  in  his  straightforwardness  and  the  directness  of  all  his  methods 
and  in  the  transparency  of  his  conceptions.  The  symphony  was  played 
with  great  freshness  of  spirit  and  rhythmic  buoyancy  and  with  a  skill- 
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ful  adjustment  of  the  tonal  values  that  elucidated  all  the  underlying 
ideas  of  the  work  in  the  clearest  fashion.  Schumann's  orchestration  of 
it  is  by  no  means  skillful,  and  the  conductor  who  commands  so  ample 
and  rich  a  body  of  tone  as  the  Philharmonic  offers  him  can  do  much 
to  make  the  work  sound  more  plausibly  orchestral  and  clarify  much 
that  may  sound  thick  and  uncertain.  It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg  approached  it  with  sympathy  and  devotion  and  with  a  communi- 
cating energy.  There  was,  perhaps,  more  energy  than  poetic  spirit, 
and  the  treatment  of  certain  phrases  may  have  seemed  sentimentalized 
by  the  retardation  he  introduced,  as  in  the  suave  violin  figure  in  the 
trio  of  the  scherzo.  But  there  was  on  the  whole  a  pungency  and  a 
tang  in  the  reading  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  win  acceptance. 

It  was  in  Ein  Heldenleben  that  Mr.  Mengelberg  showed  his  mastery 
as  a  conductor  at  its  highest  power.    It  was  a  truly  astonishing  exhibi- 
tion that  he  gave.    He  is  one  of  Dr.  Strauss's  ardent  adherents  and 
most  earnest  propagandists.    Ein  Heldenleben  is  dedicated  to  him,  and 
he  knows  it,  with  all  its  enormous  complications  and  mazes  of  sound, 
by  heart.    He  conducts  it  without  the  score  and  with  a  never-failing 
certainty  and  authority.    He  models  all  its  phrases,  its  sections,  with 
a  wonderful  plasticity,  with  a  subtle  feeling  for  their  significance  and 
proportions  in  the  whole,  keeping  that  vast  maze  clear  and  distinct, 
warming  and  coloring  each  after  its  fashion  and  lifting  them  to  the 
high  power  of  eloquence.     So  it  was  in  the  sections  of   sustained 
melodies  interwoven.     And  even  in  the  notorious   "battle"  section, 
where  all  the  bedlam  of  modern  orchestral  noise  is  let  loose,  the 
thematic  structure  was  never  lost  sight  of.    Crashingly  discordant,  un- 
relentingly ugly  it  is;  but  the  thread  of  its  continuity  was  not  lost. 
Mr.  Mengelberg  has  definite  and  complete  ideas  of  the  logical  con- 
sistency of  the  work,  through  all  its  reckless  ramifications;  and  this 
he  never  let  escape  him. 

As  to  the  value  of  all  this,  there  is  room  for  much  doubt.  Ein 
Heldenleben  was  twice  set  before  the  Philharmonic's  audiences  while 
Emil  Paur  conducted  the  Society  some  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has 
not  been  heard;  but  it  would  not  be  patiently  heard  by  a  large  part 
of  the  Philharmonic's  audiences  under  any  circumstances. 

In  no  other  work  has  Strauss  so  deliberately  affronted  the  ear 
with  long-continued  din  and  discord  or  has  so  consciously  used  ugliness 
in  music  to  represent  conceptions  of  ugliness.  In  no  other  has  he,  or 
perhaps  any  other  musician,  gone  further  beyond  the  limits  of  beauty 
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and  euphony  or  so  tortured  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  into 
utterance  abnormal  to  them  or  indulged  in  so  much  extravagance  of 
every  sort.  The  supporters  of  Strauss  are  hopelessly  at  odds  as  to 
the  value  of  Ein  Heldenleben  as  representative  music.  Before  its  value 
in  this  direction  must  come  its  value  and  potency  as  music  in  and  of 
itself.  In  this  respect  there  are  passages  of  superb  effectiveness,  as 
the  opening  section  and  that  devoted  to  "the  hero's  works  of  peace" 
in  quotations  from  Strauss's  earlier  music. 

That  there  are  pages  of  beauty  and  eloquence  here,  of  wonderful 
skill  in  all  that  relates  to  thematic  treatment  and  orchestral  elabora- 
tion, can  hardly  be  denied.  Nor  is  it  true  that  their  effectiveness  is 
alone  the  result  of  contrast  with  the  crass  ugliness  and  tonal  fury 
that  alternate  with  them.  That  there  is  commonplace  in  some  of 
Strauss's  music  is  undeniable,  but  there  is,  after  all  deductions  are 
made,  a  strangely  potent  element  that  will  not  be  thus  explained  away. 
It  is  more  over-laid  with  the  impossible  and  the  unbearable  in  Ein 
Heldenleben  than  in  any  of  his  tone  poems;  but  it  is  there. 

That  this  remarkable  performance  was  cheerfully  listened  to  could 
not  be  said,  and  there  was  a  procession  to  the  doors  begun  soon  after 
the  piece  was  under  way. 

Miss  Otie  Chew,  a  young  English  violinist  well  reputed  abroad, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  at  this  concert.  She  per- 
formed Brahms 's  violin  concerto  in  a  way  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
formed before  a  Philharmonic  audience.  She  seems  to  be  not  without 
musical  talent;  but  it  would  be  a  mournful  task  to  enumerate  the 
defects  of  her  playing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  were,  at  least  in 
part,  the  result  of  indisposition  or  of  nervousness  and  that  at  the 
concert  this  evening  both  she  and  her  hearers  will  fare  better. 


"HANSEL  UND  GRETEL" 

Nov.  26  Engelbert  Humperdinck's  U'dnsel  und  Gretel,  in  an  English 
version,  was  produced  in  New  York  just  ten  years  ago  at  Daly's 
Theater.  That  was  less  than  two  years  after  its  original  production 
in  Germany,  but  ever  since  the  little  opera  has  kept  a  tenacious  hold 
upon  life.  It  has  not  been  heard  in  this  country  since  that  season  of 
1895,  till  it  was  produced  yesterday  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
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There  was  a  very  large  audience  there,  and  a  performance  of  the  work 
was  given  that  in  many  respects  was  remarkably  good. 

When  Hansel  und  Gretel  was  first  heard  here  there  were  certain 
doubts  about  how  it  ought  to  be  taken,  how  it  should  be  explained — 
this  gay  little  children's  tale  elaborated  musically  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  Wagnerian  method  and  orchestra.  Was  it  a  jest?  Was  the 
genial  composer  amusing  himself  with  a  tour  de  force  that  only  the 
knowing  could  understand  and  see  through?  There  seemed  to  be  no 
need  of  such  questionings  on  hearing  the  opera  yesterday  after  ten 
years. 

Hansel  und  Gretel,  indeed,  presents  itself  to  the  knowing  as  an 
achievement  of  the  highest  talent  and  skill  in  much  that  pertains  to 
modern  musicianship,  but  it  did  not  seem  as  if  there  could  be  anybody 
in  the  house  to  whom  this  fairy  story  did  not  appeal  as  something 
beautiful,  something  delightful  and  enjoyable,  without  comment  or 
elucidation. 

Hansel  und  Gretel  is  a  sort  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  in  that  its  real 
point  is  for  children  of  a  larger  growth.  But  this  in  no  way  invalidates 
its  fresh  naturalness  and  spontaneity.  Its  elaborate  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  sincere  and  genuine,  and  because  they  are  so  they  are  a  real 
expression  of  the  fairy  story. 

The  story  is  not  buried  under  the  narration  of  it  because  of  the 
extraordinary  skill  and  prescience  with  which  his  most  varied  and 
elaborate  musical  apparatus  is  employed  by  Mr.  Humperdinck.  He 
touched,  as  by  an  inspiration,  a  fresh  spring  of  imagination  and  beauty 
in  the  folk  tales  and  folk  music  of  Germany  and  in  his  novel  and 
original  treatment  of  them. 

It  may  be  that  hearts  here  in  America  will  not  be  so  deeply  touched 
as  those  of  Germany  have  been,  where  those  songs  and  tales  are  native 
and  where  they  are  bred  in  the  same  bone.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a 
kind  of  beauty  in  them  that  is  not  measured  by  the  limits  of  a  national 
frontier,  and  that  it  moved  the  audience  yesterday  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  At  any  rate  it  touched  a  chord  that  has  never  vibrated  to  the 
representations  of  the  passions,  lusts,  jealousies,  revenge  and  murder  of 
the  operatic  stage. 

The  subject  of  Hansel  und  Gretel  is  made  only  with  some  difficulty 
to  stretch  to  the  limits  of  a  three-act  opera.  There  are  lengths  in 
the  first  act  and  the  last  that  even  the  flow  of  melody  and  the  extremely 
skillful  development  of  the  orchestral  fabric  cannot  conceal.     The 
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children  are  charming,  and  it  is  ungracious  to  find  their  doings  in 
this  act  too  long;  perhaps  it  is  less  so  to  find  the  father  and  mother 
somewhat  circumstantial  in  their  account  of  their  straitened  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  second  act  the  composer  and  the  librettist  both  reached  the 
summit  of  their  imagination  in  their  evocation  of  naive  and  beautiful 
pictures  and  the  creation  of  a  truly  poetical  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Humperdinck  has  used  certain  familiar  folk  tunes;  he  has  de- 
vised others  of  his  own  in  their  spirit.  His  more  pretentious  themes 
have  charm,  expressiveness  and  fine  feeling.  His  writing  for  the 
orchestra  is  subtle  and  full  of  the  most  delicate  color  effects,  brilliancy 
and  warmth,  yet  always  delightfully  transparent.  In  thematic  treat- 
ment he  commands  all  the  art  and  learning  that  the  modern  contra- 
puntalist  has  learned  from  Wagner's  later  methods. 

And  the  composer,  it  must  be  said,  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Wagner 
of  Die  Meister singer.  There  are  many  pages  of  the  first  act  whose 
relation  to  that  score  are  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  There  is  much 
of  the  Meistersinger  color  and  feeling  throughout  the  work,  and  there 
are  suggestions  from  The  Ring  and  even  a  strain  from  Tannhauser. 
But  the  disposal  of  such  borrowing  from  such  a  source,  in  such  a 
manner,  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  remarkable  cleverness.  It  is  not 
given  to  all  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  as  he  has. 

The  cast  was  extremely  well  fitted  to  make  all  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  work  count  for  the  utmost  and  to  bring  out  its  most  characteristic 
features.  Bella  Alten  achieved  a  veritable  triumph  as  Gretel.  She 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  part  with  exuberance  and  a  delightful 
juvenile  vivacity.  Her  action  was  arch  and  naive,  her  singing  wholly 
charming,  and  never  has  she  appeared  to  better  advantage.  Miss 
Abarbanell,  who  took  the  boy's  part  of  Hansel,  also  had  an  evident 
sympathy  with  her  task. 

It  was  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  though 
she  has  been  acting  successfully  in  soubrette  parts  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theater.  Her  voice  has  a  pleasing  quality,  but  it  is  not  skillfully  pro- 
duced, and  there  was  yesterday  a  certain  throatiness.  Mme.  Homer 
was  a  blood-curdling  witch  of  fearful  and  wonderful  appearance, 
capable  of  any  iniquity  toward  rash  children;  and  she  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  something  of  the  beauty  of  her  voice  to  the  dramatic  exigen- 
cies of  her  character. 

Mr.  Goritz  accentuated  the  peasant  rudeness  of  Peter,  the  good-for- 
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nothing  father,  his  drunken  entrance,  his  boisterous  proceedings  at 
home,  his  rough  voice,  till  they  made  the  character  unpleasantly  out 
of  focus  in  the  picture.  So  accomplished  a  dramatic  singer  as  Mr. 
Goritz  has  no  need  to  do  this.  Miss  Weed  did  well  the  comparatively 
little  she  had  to  do  as  the  mother.  The  little  parts  of  the  Sandman 
and  the  Dewman,  sung  by  Miss  Mulford  and  Miss  Glanville,  need  a 
little  more  presence  on  the  stage  and  a  little  surer  singing. 

Mr.  Hertz  had  prepared  a  carefully  wrought  performance  of  the 
score  that  brought  out  much  of  its  delicate  beauty  and  glowing 
sonority  and  presented  some  resounding  climaxes.  Some  of  his  tempos 
seemed  rather  heavy-footed,  as  in  the  dances  of  the  first  act;  but  it 
was  on  the  whole  admirably  played,  and  the  opera  was  carried  through 
in  a  way  that  caught  much  of  its  spirit. 

There  was  liberal  applause  when  the  singers  were  called  before  the 
curtain  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  Humperdinck,  who  came 
from  Europe  to  be  present  at  this  performance,  appeared  with  them 
and  acknowledged  the  plaudits  that  were  given  his  work  and  its  per- 
formers.   Then  came  Mr.  Conried,  and  finally  Mr.  Hertz. 


JAN  KUBELIK 

Dec.  i  Jan  Kubelik,  the  Bohemian  violinist,  returns  to  New  York 
after  four  years  and  last  evening  gave  his  first  concert  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Kubelik  is  the  most 
accomplished  representative  of  that  new  Bohemian  school  of  violin 
playing  that  has  made  a  stir  in  the  musical  world  of  recent  years. 

As  yet  not  much  has  come  out  of  it  but  technical  brilliancy,  the 
power  of  grappling  with  the  most  exacting  problems  that  the  great 
technicians  have  built  up  for  the  display  of  the  modern  virtuoso's 
powers;  and  its  lasting  effect  upon  the  art  it  is  yet  too  early  to  predict. 
Of  its  better  results  we  have  already  had  one  exemplification  this  sea- 
son in  Miss  Hall;  of  its  worst,  a  rather  lamentable  showing  two  or 
three  years  ago  in  young  Kocian. 

Mr.  Kubelik,  when  he  came  four  years  ago,  was  a  marvel  of  the 
highest  skill  in  virtuosoship.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  he  has  as 
yet  advanced  many  stages  toward  the  standing  of  a  ripe  and  serious 
artist  whose  attitude  toward  music  is  one  of  reverence  for  the  art 
and  devotion  to  the  higher  manifestations  of  it. 
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There  is  still  much  of  the  dross  of  the  virtuoso  about  his  artistic 
methods,  and  he  still  expects  to  make  his  greatest  success  by  dazzling 
and  bewildering  the  groundlings  and  exciting  the  wonder  of  those  who 
know  what  his  extraordinary  command  over  the  technique  of  his 
instrument  really  means.  He  is  still  exploited  as  one  whose  private 
life,  whose  castle,  whose  twins,  whose  aristocratic  connections,  whose 
highly  valued  fingers  are  of  more  absorbing  interest  to  the  public  than 
his  relations  toward  the  great  masterpieces  of  art  and  his  response  to 
the  highest  and  most  exacting  taste  in  musical  performance. 

But  Mr.  Kubelik  comes  back  unquestionably  more  of  an  artist 
than  when  he  left  New  York.  His  performance  last  evening  showed 
unmistakably  that  he  has  reached  a  higher  standard  in  some  things 
and  that  his  artistic  horizon  in  some  respects  is  wider  than  it  was. 
And  if  the  perfection  of  his  technique  has  been  in  any  degree  sacrificed 
to  this  it  was  scarcely  to  be  discerned  last  evening. 

He  played  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  major,  Wieniawski's  in  D  minor, 
an  arrangement  for  violin  of  the  Perpetuum  mobile  rondo  from  Weber's 
C  major  piano  sonata,  and  the  Campanella  rondo  from  Paganini's  B 
minor  concerto.  Mr.  Kubelik's  tone  has  gained  in  warmth  and  ex- 
pressiveness and  variety  of  color.  It  was  always  a  large  tone,  but  it 
used  to  be  cold. 

It  now  has  body,  roundness  and  fullness  throughout  the  compass 
of  the  instrument,  and  he  has  it  at  his  command  in  all  nuances  and 
shades  of  expression.  His  bowing  is  still  uncommonly  bold,  elastic  and 
free.  In  his  playing  of  the  Mozart  concerto  he  showed  a  style  of  un- 
affected sincerity  and  strength.  It  was  a  performance  at  once  grace- 
ful and  dignified.  Yet  there  was  a  certain  sort  of  constraint  in  it 
which  immediately  dropped  from  his  when  he  began  Wieniawski's 
more  brilliant  work.    Here  he  was  more  at  home,  undoubtedly. 

There  were  dash  and  energy  in  his  playing.  It  is  a  work  that  makes 
exacting  demands  upon  the  technique  and  permits  the  workings  of  a 
somewhat  more  active  fancy  than  many  of  the  violinists'  concertos 
that  are  constructed  with  the  purpose  of  display.  In  brilliancy  and 
ease  of  bowing,  in  security  of  technique  through  all  the  passages  of 
octaves,  thirds,  leaps,  arpeggios  and  runs  of  various  kinds,  he  was 
brilliantly  successful. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  though  apparently  one  more  interested 
in  the  personality  of  the  player  than  the  music  he  played,  and  he  was 
frantically  applauded — sometimes  in  the  wrong  place,  to  be  sure — 
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and  many  times  recalled.  After  the  concerto  by  Wieniawski  he  played 
Wilhelmj's  arrangement  of  a  nocturne  by  Chopin  and  after  his  other 
pieces  an  arrangement  of  Schumann's  Traumerei  and  Bazzini's  Ronde 
des  lutins. 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

Dec.  6  The  Flonzaley  String  Quartet,  formed  and  maintained  by  a 
New  York  amateur  of  means,  was  heard  a  few  times  publicly  last  sea- 
son. It  is  to  play  again  this  Winter  in  three  concerts,  of  which  the 
first  was  given  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Chamber  Music  Hall.  The 
program  comprised  Schubert's  A  minor  quartet,  the  fine  variations 
from  Taneieff's  Third  quartet  and  Grieg's  Quartet  in  G  minor.  The 
Flonzaley  organization  shows  fine  taste  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
the  subtler  effects  in  chamber  music.  Their  ensemble  has  been  minutely 
molded  and  polished,  their  tone  is  rich  in  quality  and  is  modulated  with 
much  refinement.  The  Latin  blood  of  these  players  comes  out  in  the 
warmth  and  grace  of  their  performance  and  clear  articulation  and 
plasticity  of  their  phrasing. 

Schubert's  quartet  they  played  with  much  variety  of  expression, 
which  it  needs  if  some  of  its  heavenly  lengths  are  not  to  be  felt  as  such. 
There  could  be  objection  made  in  this  to  a  certain  tendency  of  the 
first  violin,  Mr.  Betti,  to  sentimentalize  the  melody  at  times.  The 
variations  by  Taneieff  are  among  the  finest  quartet  movements  that 
have  come  from  Russia.  It  was  interesting  to  see  that  in  Grieg's 
Quartet  the  two  violins  changed  places,  Mr.  Pochon  becoming  the  first 
player.  This  work,  that  so  easily  lends  itself  to  confusion,  to  rough- 
ness and  harshness  of  tone  and  intonation,  was  played  with  as  near 
an  approach  to  euphony  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit. 

This  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight  at  the  same  place  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  and  music  students;  and  it  is  announced  that  these 
may  buy  tickets  at  the  door  at  the  cheap  price  without  further  identi- 
fication. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  VINCENT  DTNDY 

Dec.  8     For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  regular  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  tour  this  week  are  conducted  by 
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another  than  its  titular  conductor.  Mr.  Vincent  d'lndy,  the  distin- 
guished French  composer,  was  invited  from  Paris  to  conduct  these 
concerts. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  regard  the  occasion  as  a  fitting  one 
to  bring  forward  the  music  of  the  advanced  French  school  of  com- 
posers, of  which  he  himself  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  head  and  front. 
The  programs  of  his  two  concerts  in  New  York  are  consequently  made 
up  entirely  of  this  music. 

That  of  last  evening  comprised  Mr.  dTndy's  Second  symphony,  a 
suite  made  up  of  Gabriel  Faure's  incidental  music  to  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,  Mr.  d'Indy's  legende,  Saugefleurie  and  Paul  Dukas's  L'Ap- 
prenti  sorcier.    The  first  and  last  of  these  were  heard  here  last  season. 

Mr.  d'lndy  is  not  distinguished  as  a  conductor,  and  it  was  evident 
last  evening  that  he  has  scarcely  a  pre-eminent  talent  for  conducting. 
Both  he  and  the  men  who  played  under  him  are  too  good  musicians, 
however,  to  fail  of  a  common  understanding  for  the  lack  of  that  pecu- 
liar union  of  force  and  magnetism  and  skill  that  marks  the  virtuoso 
conductor — distinctive  product  of  the  present  day  in  music. 

Mr.  d'lndy  is  a  man  of  distinguished  appearance,  of  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  before  the  orchestra,  entirely  without  preoccupa- 
tion with  himself.  He  is  wholly  familiar  with  his  scores  and  obtained 
results  from  the  orchestra  that  plainly  were  a  complete  embodiment 
of  his  ideas. 

No  doubt,  however,  he  was  more  concerned  with  the  music  that  he 
was  bringing  for  the  edification  of  this  public  than  his  "readings"  of  it. 
These  were,  of  course,  authentic  in  spirit  and  form;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  presented  a  more  intelligible  performance  of  his 
own  symphony  than  Mr.  Gericke  gave  last  January. 

And  what  of  that  symphony  that  raised  so  many  doubts,  so  much 
bitter  opposition  at  that  time?  There  are  those  to  whom  the  out- 
givings of  the  modern  French  musicians  are  as  the  preludings  of  a  new 
birth  of  music,  and  to  them  Mr.  dTndy's  symphony  presents  the 
quintessence  of  a  new  and  unfamiliar  beauty. 

To  most  it  is  an  unmeaning  cacophony,  a  striving  after  something 
not  realized  or  unrealizable,  a  deliberate  seeking  for  effects  that  have 
never  entered  the  ken  of  musicians  of  the  elder  days.  He  speaks  a 
new  and  strange  language,  through  which  as  yet  few  gleams  of  lucid 
and  intelligent  thought  appear. 

Did  the  thought  appear  more  lucid,  more  intelligible  last  night  on  a 
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second  hearing  and  after  a  year  of  reflection?  It  would  be  rash  to 
venture  the  conjecture  that  it  did.  The  work  is  the  product  of  much 
taking  thought. 

It  is  d'Indy,  the  "cerebral,"  that  speaks  in  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
not  d'Indy  in  his  singing  robes,  obsessed  with  musical  ideas  that  must 
out.  It  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  skillful  construction  built  up  on  the 
community  and  development  of  a  few  themes  that  appear  and  reappear, 
combined  and  opposed  and  transformed  through  all  four  movements. 

But  these  themes  are  intangible,  vague  in  outline  and  tonality,  and 
the  hearer  is  baffled  all  too  often  in  his  pursuit  of  them.  There  are 
occasional  passages  of  singular  beauty  and  seizing  intensity,  but  they 
appear  and  are  gone  and  lead  nowhere. 

There  is  much  strong,  glowing  and  richly  colored  orchestral  color; 
there  are  passages  of  strange  and  fantastic  cackle,  in  which  the  instru- 
ments are  forced  to  unnatural  utterance  and  harsh  combinations  with- 
out the  excuse  that  the  program  musicians  give,  of  representing 
something  of  terrible  and  unlovely  ^aspect  for  which  they  must  find 
fitting  tones. 

The  modern  Frenchmen  greatly  affect  the  augmented  intervals  in 
harmony  and  strange  dislocations  of  the  sequence  of  tone  and  semi- 
tone in  the  melodic  line.  There  is  the  effect  of  new  and  uncomfortable 
tonalities  in  their  music.  They  wish  to  reconstitute  our  ears  and  force 
the  acceptance  of  these  sounds  that  now  seem  to  most  so  grating. 

They  may  succeed — the  human  ear  has  been  forced  to  accept  many 
things  in  the  last  three  centuries  at  which  it  once  rebelled.  But  until 
they  do  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  d'lndy's  Second  symphony  will  gain  other 
than  a  painful  and  laborious  access  to  its  listeners. 

His  Saugefleurie  is  of  a  period  when  he  was  less  a  "cerebral"  and 
made  music  less  sophisticated.  It  is  a  charming  piece  of  musical 
narration,  not  strikingly  original  in  its  material  and  developed  at 
somewhat  too  great  length  for  the  importance  of  that  material. 

But  it  is  picturesque  and  spirited;  and  it  gave  pleasure.  Gabriel 
Faure's  suite  made  up  of  the  incidental  music  to  Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
is  in  three  movements,  of  which  the  first  two  are  rather  monotonous  in 
tone.  They  summon  up  a  mood,  a  mood  of  introspection;  but  there 
is  not  the  strange,  inexplicable  undercurrent  of  dread  in  it  that  runs 
through  Maeterlinck's  drama. 

Paul  Dukas's  Sorcerer's  apprentice,  which  closed  the  concert,  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  tone  picturing  in  which  the  scherzo  spirit  prevails. 
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Mr.  d'Indy  was  most  hospitably  received  and  after  his  symphony 
was  made  to  bow  again  and  again. 


"'LA  SONNAMBULA'  AND  CARUSO" 

Dec.  10  The  policy  of  attempting  to  galvanize  into  life  the  moribund 
operas  of  the  "paleotechnic"  Italian  school  of  the  early  and  middle 
nineteenth  century  still  continues  at  the  Opera  House.  We  have  had 
La  javorita,  and  now  comes  La  sonnambula.  The  grisly  example  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia  was  not  sufficient  last  year.  Mr.  Caruso  himself,  the 
great  galvanizer  of  things  that  are  dead,  could  not  accomplish  its 
revivification.  He  and  Mme.  Sembrich  together  have  imparted  a 
semblance  of  life  to  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  but  the  breath  is  fluttering, 
the  heart  beats  are  faint,  and  this  artificial  recall  to  life  seems  always 
hanging  in  the  balance. 

La  sonnambula  has  not  been  heard  in  New  York  since  Col.  Mapleson 
revived  it  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  when  he  came  over  with  his  ill- 
starred  company  in  November,  1896.  Artificial  respiration  was  most 
laborious  in  that  case  and  was  followed  by  a  renewed  lapse  into  coma. 
The  opera  will  no  doubt  emerge  with  the  hectic  flush  of  a  specious 
liveliness  on  Friday,  because  Mme.  Sembrich  and  Mr.  Caruso  will  sing 
and  the  faithful  guard  will  be  hanging  breathless  upon  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Caruso's  Tutto  e  sciolto  and  Mme.  Sembrich's  Come  per  me,  Ah! 
non  credea  and  Ah!  non  giunge — which,  this  time  at  least,  will  be 
dissociated  from  The  maiden's  wish  and  Voce  di  primavera,  to  the 
distinct  loss  of  the  hearers.  At  last  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
to  hear  that  delectable  aria  with  some  semblance  of  a  dramatic  con- 
tent, and  to  learn,  if  any  cares  by  the  time  the  end  of  La  sonnambula 
is  reached,  why  that  "human  thought,"  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  at  Sunday  night  concerts  and  other  occasions  where  "encores"  are 
necessary,  should  not  be  "joined"  to  the  bliss  that  fills  Amina's  breast. 

At  least  La  sonnambula  does  not  attempt  to  strike  a  very  deep  note 
of  tragedy.  In  that  respect  it  presents  less  of  an  anomaly  to  modern 
ears  and  intelligences  than  La  javorita,  in  which  is  accentuated  the 
incongruity  of  the  mellifluous  Italian  style  with  the  expression  of  any- 
thing approaching  a  real  dramatic  situation,  in  anything  but  the  most 
conventional  of  formulas.  With  all  its  foolishness  of  plot  La  sonnam- 
bula is  "elegiac."    Its  best  melodies  certainly  have  a  delicate  though 
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faded  charm  and  expressiveness  of  their  own,  as  Ah!  non  credea. 
Chorley  found  fifty  and  more  years  ago  that  he  could  hardly  imagine 
"more  trite  and  faded  themes  and  phrases"  than  some  of  Bellini's 
combinations  of  notes  habitually  sickly,  to  which,  however,  he  was 
able  to  give  life  and  color  with  some  "rescuing  touch,"  enabling  him 
to  illustrate  the  situation,  feebly  though  this  be  sketched  in  his  music. 
It  would  be  difficult,  he  thinks,  to  imagine  anything  weaker  than  the 
Tutto  e  sciolto.  Even  then  it  was  found  that  the  value  of  this  opera 
lay  chiefly  in  the  singing  of  it;  and  the  time  in  which  Bellini  wrote 
was  rich  in  singers  who  could  make  his  airs  and  graces  live  and 
palpitate. 

The  obvious  fact  is  becoming  more  obvious  that  it  is  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  singers  that  such  operas  have  any  existence  at  all.  They 
are  fulfilling  their  function  as  a  medium  for  display  with  more  and 
more  difficulty;  but  the  great  operatic  records  are  full  of  what  great 
singers  have  accomplished  in  La  sonnambula.  Pasta,  for  whom  La 
sonnambula  was  written,  was  a  heavy-voiced  soprano  who  at  the  end 
of  her  career  "steadily  began  her  evening's  task  half  a  tone  flat";  but 
she  succeeded  in  reaching  a  high  degree  of  expression  in  Bellini's 
music,  and  Malibran  and  Jenny  Lind  found  opportunity  for  exciting 
realism  in  the  sleep  walking  scene.  Jenny  Lind's  touching  performance 
of  the  flower  scene  in  the  last  act  fascinated  profoundly.  Later  Patti 
and  Gerster  won  some  of  their  greatest  successes  in  this  opera.  It  is 
more  a  soprano's  opera  than  a  tenor's,  and  the  part  of  Elvino  is  by 
no  means  a  heroic  one — it  is,  in  fact,  with  such  milksops  as  Don 
Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni,  at  a  proper  distance.  But  Mr.  Caruso  will 
have  an  opportunity  in  it  for  some  beautiful  singing,  if  he  will  but 
utilize  it. 

And  is  it  not  time  to  raise  some  sober-minded  queries  about  the 
way  Mr.  Caruso  is  using  his  voice  and  the  kind  of  art  and  expression 
he  is  employing  in  these  days?  It  was  noticed  at  his  first  appearances 
here  two  seasons  ago  that  he  showed  sometimes  a  tendency  to  use  the 
"open"  or  "white"  voice  that  is  beloved  of  Italian  tenors  and  admired 
by  Italian  listeners.  But  it  was  not  a  fixed  characteristic  of  his  sing- 
ing, and  he  very  soon  proved  that  he  could  produce  tones  in  the  purer 
and  better  way  that  lovers  of  singing  hereabout  prefer.  And  how 
lovely  they  are  when  he  so  produces  them!  The  golden  beauty  of  his 
voice  at  its  best  has  bridged  over  many  years  in  the  memory  of  old- 
time  operagoers,  back  to  the  days  when  Campanini  was  in  his  prime. 
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Greater  Italian  tenors  have  certainly  been  heard  here;  but  there  have 
been  none  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Caruso,  in  the  two  seasons  that  he 
has  sung  here,  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  opera- 
goers  such  as  is  reserved  for  few. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  recently  done  much  to  give 
his  discriminating  admirers  uneasiness.  He  has  been  prone  to  let  his 
voice  fall  into  a  throaty  quality;  his  tones  have  sometimes  sounded 
pinched.  There  has  been  more  than  suspicion  of  the  "bleat"  that  is 
generally  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  Italian  tenor  of  the  lesser 
sort.  In  seeking  for  those  exaggerated  effects  of  pathos  and  tears  and 
superhuman  passion,  he  has  not  infrequently,  and  more  frequently 
than  he  used  to,  cast  to  the  winds  all  thought  of  tonal  beauty,  of  that 
smoothness,  purity,  translucent  clearness  and  warmth  that  are  truly 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  his  wonderful  voice.  In  the  few  appear- 
ances he  has  made  so  far  this  season,  this  fact  has  impressed  itself 
upon  many  of  his  listeners — the  listeners  who  listen  and  do  not  strain 
themselves  to  get  in  a  "bravo"  before  he  has  finished  the  last  phrase 
of  an  aria.  In  La  gioconda,  in  Rigoletto,  in  La  javorita,  there  have 
been  too  many  evidences  of  a  straining  for  effects  that  he  has  no  need 
to  strain  for;  they  are  effects  beyond  the  necessity  or  the  proper 
limits  of  vocal  expression,  and  he  can  gain  much  more  beautiful,  much 
more  artistic  ones,  with  the  use  of  greater  restraint.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  tenor,  in  whose  veins  courses  the  fire  of  sunny  Italy, 
shall  refrain  from  tearing  to  tatters  every  passion  with  which  his 
librettists  do  not  provide  him.  But  his  librettists  do  not  provide  him 
with  his  voice,  and  he  should  be  more  careful  of  it. 


"VINCENT  DTNDY" 

Dec.  1 7  Mr.  Vincent  d'lndy  has  returned  to  France  after  a  strenuous 
three  weeks  in  America  as  propagandist  of  the  modern  French  music. 
Besides  his  work  in  conducting  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  and  the  cities  it  visits  on  its  monthly  trips,  he 
has  played  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  and  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing his  String  quartet  played  by  them;  he  has  played  his  Clarinet  trio 
with  the  Longy  Club;  has  assisted  at  a  private  performance  of  his 
friend  Loeffler's  new  trios  for  piano,  oboe  and  viola;  he  has  delivered 
a  lecture  at  Harvard  University  on  his  master  Cesar  Franck  and  his 
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influence  in  art.  If  he  had  stayed  a  few  days  longer  he  would  have 
heard  the  performance  of  his  Symphony  with  piano  on  a  mountaineer's 
air  that  Mr.  Damrosch  has  prepared  for  today.  The  musical  atmos- 
phere had  been  especially  charged  for  his  benefit. 

His  visit  has  been  much  more  dignified  in  all  its  artistic  and  personal 
bearings  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case  with  composer-conductors 
who  have  come  to  America  to  make  money  and  incidentally  propa- 
ganda for  works  of  their  own  or  of  the  school  which  they  represent. 
The  performances  in  which  he  has  taken  part  have  all  been  of  the 
highest  order.  He  had  at  his  disposition  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
orchestras,  already  initiated  into  the  peculiar  phases  of  music  that  he 
represented  and  ready  to  second  his  efforts  with  enthusiasm.  His  co- 
operation was  eagerly  welcomed  by  two  chamber  music  organizations 
that  could  play  his  compositions  as  few  others  could.  He  appeared 
always  in  surroundings  for  which  any  artist  might  well  be  grateful. 

Mr.  d'Indy  is  not  a  great  conductor  nor  a  great  pianist.  It  was  evi- 
dent in  the  playing  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  that  the  firm 
guiding  hand  of  inexorable  authority  was  not  there.  With  the  best 
will  in  the  world  the  orchestra  could  not  help  showing  certain,  though 
slight,  traces  of  this  absence.  Therein  was  contained  a  suggestion  of 
what  we  may  forget  in  our  habituation  to  the  orchestra's  perfection 
that  that  perfection  is  due  not  alone  to  the  excellence  of  its  players 
but  to  the  never-failing  skill,  watchfulness  and  exquisite  sense  of  pro- 
portion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gericke. 

Mr.  d'Indy  did  not  present  himself  as  either  a  great  conductor  or  an 
especially  accomplished  pianist  and  made  no  attempt  whatever  to 
display  his  personal  gifts  and  attainments.  When  he  had  finished  a 
piece  with  the  Boston  Orchestra  he  was  hardly  to  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  for  himself  any  of  the  applause  that  was  offered.  He  has,  as 
has  been  well  said,  the  modesty  and  the  simplicity  of  the  truly  dis- 
tinguished. He  accomplished  his  purpose  in  setting  before  this  public, 
in  their  best  light,  the  works  of  the  school  he  represents,  and  the  fact 
that  his  own  had  so  much  prominence  upon  this  occasion  is  due  only 
to  its  prominence  in  the  output  of  that  school.  Nor  did  Mr.  d'Indy 
come,  as  do  so  many,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money.  He 
was  not  concerned  with  the  royalties  upon  the  music  of  his  that  was 
played.  He  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  he  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
money  getting. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  succeeded  in  making  a  very  deep  impres- 
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sion  upon  this  audience  in  favor  of  the  music  he  set  forth.  The  young 
Frenchmen  are  not  strangers  here.  Only  one  piece  of  capital  impor- 
tance— the  symphony  by  Ernest  Chausson — of  all  those  he  presented 
in  New  York,  was  new.  Of  less  importance  were  his  own  legend, 
Saugefleurie,  the  incidental  music  by  Faure,  the  single  movement  from 
Franck's  Psyche,  the  Dirge  by  Magnard — "remote,  unfriended,  melan- 
choly, slow."  His  string  quartet  was  played  here  for  the  first  time; 
but  Mr.  Kneisel  had  previously  given  it  in  Boston.  Other  works  of 
Mr.  d'Indy  have  been  played  here,  as  well  as  of  the  other  composers 
of  his  group.  Little  of  it  has  taken  any  firm  hold  on  musical  New 
York. 

Whether  or  not  musical  New  York  has  been  so  "Teutonized"  that  it 
has  not  an  open  mind  for  music  of  the  French  style,  it  is  certain  that 
this  music  made  few  friends  in  the  great  body  of  the  most  intelligent 
audiences  that  this  capital  can  provide.  It  has  its  ardent  admirers, 
but  they  are  limited  in  numbers.  They  are  sure  that  repeated  hearings 
of  the  new  and  strange  manner  of  musical  utterance  will  reveal  some- 
thing new  and  influential  in  art  when  it  has  been  mastered.  The  new 
in  music  has  always  made  its  way  slowly  and  against  the  inertia  of 
conservatism.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  purveyors  of  music  should 
have  an  open  and  a  hospitable  mind,  and  that  they  should  give  a  hear- 
ing to  everything  that  presents  itself  as  serious  and  vital.  It  was  good 
that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet  and  the 
other  organizations  should  invite  Mr.  d'Indy's  co-operation  and  should 
give  such  whole-hearted  and  enthusiastic  support  to  his  efforts.  How- 
ever well  or  ill  his  music  was  enjoyed,  it  has  been  an  excellent  thing 
to  hear  it,  to  consider  it,  to  think  about  it,  to  formulate  reasons  why 
it  is  or  is  not  admirable. 


DAVID  BISPHAM 

Dec.  2j  Last  evening  David  Bispham  appeared  for  the  first  time  this 
season  in  New  York,  giving  a  song  recital  in  Mendelssohn  Hall.  His 
program  was  devoted  entirely  to  songs  in  English,  of  which  he  made 
an  unconventional  selection. 

Mr.  Bispham,  in  the  beginning,  did  not  do  himself  justice  either  in 
his  style  or  in  his  intonation;  but  after  his  first  group  of  songs  he 
appeared  to  much  better  advantage.    His  voice  recovered  its  flexibility 
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and  color,  and  he  kept  it  better  to  the  pitch.  It  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever 
been,  a  warm  or  deeply  expressive  voice,  but  Mr.  Bispham  frequently 
gains  fine  effects  with  it  and  knows  how  to  use  it  to  artistic  advantage 
when  he  refrains  from  too  great  openness  of  tone. 

There  was  much  that  was  interesting  on  his  program.  The  Christ- 
mas lullaby  by  a  seventeenth  century  German,  Corder,  is  unfamiliar. 
There  was  a  beautiful  song  by  Cornelius,  To  a  slumbering  child,  and 
two  of  Schumann's  settings  of  Burns's  words,  The  Captain's  lady  and 
Naebody,  that  few  singers  undertake,  though  they  are  full  of  spirit, 
albeit  not  Scottish  spirit.  To  this  group  the  singer  added  the  same 
composers'  settings  of  Moore's  verses,  When  through  the  Piazetta  and 
Row  gently  there,  which  he  sang  with  exquisite  grace  and  charm. 
There  was  an  unaccountable  series  of  songs  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Everest 
Freer,  who  is  said  to  be  a  Chicago  composer;  her  works,  so  far  as  these 
made  them  known,  are  singularly  futile  in  their  combination  of  com- 
monplace ideas  with  strained  harmonies  and  inappropriately  elaborated 
accompaniments.  Mr.  Bispham  did  his  best  for  them,  but  it  did  not 
avail.  The  pipes  of  Pan,  by  Elgar,  one  of  Mr.  Bispham's  old-time 
favorites,  MacDowell's  Long  ago,  and  traditional  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch 
and  English  songs  were  the  other  most  important  items  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  was  a  good-sized  audience  present  that  enjoyed  Mr.  Bis- 
pham's highly  expressive,  often  dramatic  singing  which  is,  at  its  best, 
genuinely  characteristic. 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA,  FRITZ  SCHEEL, 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Jan.  q  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Fritz 
Scheel,  gave  a  second  concert  here  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  It 
served  to  introduce  to  New  York  a  young  pianist  with  the  somewhat 
onerous  name  of  Rubinstein;  but  it  was  not  a  concert  of  the  kind  usu- 
ally arranged  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  soloist.  It  was  a  dignified 
program  of  music  substantially  valuable,  culminating  in  Brahms's 
Second  symphony.  But  the  pianist  was  the  subject  of  chief  interest. 
His  coming  had  been  preceded  by  circumstantial  stories  of  his  past 
and  present  prowess.  He  was  an  infant  prodigy  but  was  preserved 
from  the  fate  of  infant  prodigies  and  is  now  a  mature  artist,  though  he 
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is  still  a  youth.  This  young  Rubinstein  is  undoubtedly  a  talented 
youth,  but  his  talent  at  present  seems  to  reside  chiefly  in  his  fingers. 
He  played  the  Saint-Saens  G  minor- concerto.  This  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
a  work  that  is  calculated  to  bring  out  much  of  the  deeper  strain  of  the 
artistic  nature  in  emotional  power  or  passion  or  poetical  insight. 

But  it  is  one  in  which  a  mature  artist  can  exhibit  a  certain  weight 
and  dignity  and  many  of  the  finer  graces  of  style.  Mr.  Rubinstein  has 
scarcely  arrived  at  these  qualities.  He  is  full  of  the  exuberance  and 
exaggeration  of  youth,  and  he  is  at  present  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
exploitation  of  his  dexterity  and  with  impressing  not  only  the  ears  but 
also  the  eyes  of  his  hearers  with  his  personality  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  effects  he  can  produce.  For  this  he  is  well  equipped.  He  has  a 
crisp  and  brilliant  touch,  remarkable  facility  and  fleetness  of  technique 
— though  this  is  not  altogether  flawless — and  much  strength  of  finger 
and  arm.  He  knows  how  to  make  all  these  things  count  for  the 
utmost;  and  his  performance  of  the  concerto  was  imposing,  if  there 
was  no  thought  of  any  deeper  significance  that  lay  behind  the  notes. 

His  delivery  of  the  preluding  of  the  opening  movement,  with  its 
suggestion  of  Bach,  was  emphatic  without  being  really  impressive; 
and  its  rhythmical  structure  was  not  fully  made  clear.  There  was 
grace  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  tarantelle  of  the  last  movement,  which 
he  took  at  a  great  speed,  was  brilliant  and  also  hard.  There  is  little 
warmth  of  beauty  in  Rubinstein's  tone  and  little  variety  in  his  effects. 
All  is  meant  for  brilliancy  and  display;  thus  far  he  is  highly  successful. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  can  express  some  of  the 
deeper  things  there  are  in  music  of  deeper  import.  Until  he  can  show 
this  he  is  not  likely  to  impress  himself  upon  this  public  as  a  musician 
of  influence. 

He  was  much  applauded  after  the  concerto,  and  played  again,  a 
piece  of  pure  display,  an  arrangement  for  piano  of  Liszt's  orchestral 
piece,  The  Mephisto  waltz,  in  the  Episodes  from  Lenau's  Faust. 

The  orchestra  opened  the  concert  with  Georg  Schumann's  overture, 
Liebesfruhling,  a  melodious  and  spirited  work,  made  known  here  a 
couple  of  seasons  ago  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  that  leans 
strongly  upon  Die  Meistersinger  but  is  pleasing  in  its  delineation  of 
a  light-hearted  mood.  It  was  admirably  performed.  Mr.  Scheel's 
reading  of  Brahms's  symphony  aimed  at  variety  of  nuance  and  of 
tempo,  but  it  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  repose  and  proportion, 
though  there  were  many  interesting  details  in  it.     The  brass  choir, 
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which  did  well  at  the  first  concert  of  the  orchestra  here  a  month  ago, 
did  not  at  all  distinguish  itself  this  time  but  committed  a  number  of 
blunders.  The  program  closed  with  Max  Schillings's  symphonic  pro- 
logue to  Sophocles's  Oedipus  Rex. 


SIGISMUND  STOJOWSKI 

Jan  25  Mr.  Sigismund  Stojowski  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  that  was  listened  to  by  a  large  audience 
who  found  abundant  reason  for  congratulation  that  so  excellent  an 
artist  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  musicians  resident  in  New  York. 
He  had  appeared  twice  before,  but  neither  time  in  a  way  fully  to  dis- 
close his  powers;  once  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  when  he 
played  the  piano  part  of  his  own  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  once 
at  a  Young  People's  Symphony  concert.  Mr.  Stojowski  played  his 
recital  as  an  artist  of  keen  intelligence  and  truly  musical  feeling  and 
in  a  way  to  interest  and  delight  his  hearers.  He  is  a  Pole,  and  if  he 
did  not  show  all  the  Polish  extremes  of  temperament,  he  showed  that 
he  was  an  admirable  musician.  He  began  with  Beethoven's  great  C 
minor  sonata,  Op.  3,  and  while  he  did  not  in  this  reach  the  lofty 
heights  of  eloquence  to  which  the  music  invites  the  soul  of  the  truly 
great  artist,  he  gave  a  real  interpretation  of  it  that  had  many  qualities 
of  beauty.  More  satisfying — most  satisfying,  in  fact,  of  all  that  he 
did — was  his  playing  of  Schumann's  Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  Op.  1 1 , 
that  superb  outpouring  of  youthful  passion  and  romantic  ardor.  Mr. 
Stojowski  penetrated  to  its  real  significance  and  set  it  forth  in  all  its 
changing  aspects  with  fine  imaginative  power.  He  has  power  and 
vigor  that  give  him  a  full  tone,  and  while  he  does  not  command  a  very 
wide  range  of  color,  he  has  warmth  and  a  well  controlled  variety  of 
dynamics.  His  technique  is  not  always  absolutely  obedient,  and  there 
are  false  notes  that  mar  the  beauty  of  his  playing.  Nor  is  his  passage 
work  always  of  the  requisite  clearness  and  brilliancy.  His  accom- 
plishments in  most  of  the  requirements  of  piano  playing,  however,  are 
solid  and  substantial,  and  such  a  performance  as  he  gave  of  Schu- 
mann's sonata  is  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

He  played  a  group  of  Chopin  pieces  with  fine  and  manly  sentiment; 
in  the  three  studies  he  selected  he  showed  a  splendid  bravura  with 
little  blemish.    The  F  minor  ballade  he  played  with  dramatic  breadth. 
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His  program  closed  with  two  pieces  by  Paderewski  and  Liszt's  Second 
Hungarian  rhapsody. 


RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

MODEST  ALTSCHULER,  JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

Jan.  28  It  is  a  far  cry  in  these  days  of  trouble  for  Russia  from  the 
scenes  of  riot  and  carnage  in  Moscow  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Car- 
negie Hall.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Josef  Lhevinne,  the  young  Russian 
pianist,  was  practically  imprisoned  in  Moscow  and  almost  in  despair 
lest  he  should  be  unable  to  meet  his  engagements  to  play  in  America. 

Last  night  he  sat  at  the  piano  on  the  stage  in  Carnegie  Hall  and 
played  with  brilliancy  and  great  technical  skill  the  Fifth  concerto  in 
E  flat  of  his  great  countryman,  Anton  Rubinstein,  and  by  a  happy 
chance  (and  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society)  he 
was  enabled  to  make  his  artistic  bow  in  America  under  the  sympathetic 
leadership  of  his  friend  and  teacher,  Wassily  Safonoff,  at  the  third 
concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  of  New  York.  His  sur- 
roundings and  his  reception  must  have  brought  joy  to  his  heart. 

So  much  for  the  romantic  and  sentimental  side  of  last  night's  per- 
formance. If  there  be  the  virtue  in  much  heralding  that  most  press 
agents  assume,  Mr.  Lhevinne  should  have  had  a  larger  audience.  The 
circumstances  of  his  publicity  were  not  of  his  making  nor  of  the  in- 
genuity of  his  press  agent,  and  yet  they  were  dramatic  enough,  most 
press  agents  would  think,  to  arouse  eager  curiosity.  In  that  respect 
they  failed,  and  for  a  wider  hearing  than  the  moderate-sized  audience 
of  last  night  could  give  Mr.  Lhevinne  must  now  depend  on  his  art 
alone. 

The  young  pianist  chose  for  his  introduction  to  this  public  a  work 
which  gave  him  admirable  scope  for  demonstrating  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  technical  side  of  his  art,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  What  he  can  do  with  compositions 
which  call  for  deeper  poetical  and  musical  insight  remains  to  be  shown. 
Last  night's  concert  revealed  only  virtuosity  of  a  high  order. 

Both  Mr.  Safonoff  and  Mr.  Lhevinne  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
on  their  entrance,  and  after  the  Rubinstein  concerto  the  pianist  was 
insistently  recalled.  He  responded  with  a  Chopin  etude,  followed  by 
a  nocturne  composed  by  Scriabine,  another  pupil  of  Safonoff,  who, 
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being  paralyzed  in  the  right  hand,  has  written  some  charming  piano- 
forte music  which  is  played  with  the  left  hand  only. 

The  concert  was  opened  with  Mozart's  A  major  symphony,  played 
in  commemoration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  pioneer 
in  symphonic  writing.  It  was  closed  with  Tschaikowsky's  Symphony 
No.  1  in  G  minor.  The  contrast  was  most  interesting,  affording,  as  it 
did,  a  chance  for  immediate  comparison  of  the  naive,  dainty  orchestra- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  father  of  symphonic  literature  with  the  many- 
voiced,  complicated  utterances  of  one  of  the  most  modern  of  modern 
composers.  Both  of  these  numbers  were  conducted  by  Modest 
Altschuler. 


EMMA  EAMES 

Feb.  15  Mme.  Emma  Eames  has  not  appeared  much  before  this  pub- 
lic as  a  song  singer.  She  has  seldom  displayed  her  talent  here  off  the 
operatic  stage;  or,  if  she  has,  she  has  devoted  her  attention  largely  to 
operatic  airs  in  the  concert  room.  She  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  desire  to  hear  her  in  songs  was  wide- 
spread among  her  friends  and  admirers,  and  with  such  the  hall  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Mme.  Eames  made  a  program  that 
showed  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  song,  a  program 
on  the  whole  well  arranged  and  well  balanced.  It  ranged  from  an  air 
from  Gluck's  Armide,  Bach's  air,  Mein  glaubiges  Herz,  from  the  Pente- 
cost cantata,  with  violoncello  obligato,  and  Giordani's  Caro  mio  ben, 
through  classical  songs  by  Schubert  to  modern  songs  by  Brahms, 
Dvorak,  Strauss,  Liszt,  Tschaikowsky,  Alexandre  Georges  and  Hahn, 
and  Prof.  Parker,  Georg  Henschel  and  Amherst  Webber,  who  played 
Mme.  Eames 's  accompaniments. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  results  of  her  singing  of  these  that  she  is 
not  really  at  home  in  this  kind  of  music.  Her  singing  is  often  delight- 
ful in  the  opera,  with  the  assistance  of  her  personality  and  the  picture 
she  makes  for  the  eye.  Her  voice  and  style  are  not  adapted  to  these 
things.  A  warmer,  more  intimate  style,  a  greater  power  of  detailed 
characterization,  are  needed  for  them  than  Mme.  Eames  showed  yes- 
terday. Her  enunciation  was  often  extremely  negligent.  Her  voice 
sounded  inflexible,  and  in  the  upper  ranges  of  it  she  had  difficulty  in 
managing  it  and  in  overcoming  its  metallic  quality  and  molding  it  to 
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fluent  and  connected  phrasing.  In  the  songs  that  needed  a  sustained 
delivery  and  perfect  legato  she  was  seldom  at  her  best.  Dvorak's 
Als  die  alte  Mutter  was  one  of  her  better  achievements.  Prof.  Parker's 
brilliant  Love  in  May  she  sang  with  fire  and  expressiveness  and  had  to 
repeat  it,  and  in  Mr.  Henschel's  gay  and  voluble  Spring  she  gained  a 
certain  sprightliness  that  so  pleased  her  listeners  that  she  sang  it  again. 
Tschaikowsky's  song,  Deception,  she  sang  better  than  the  Pourquoi, 
which  she  does  not  lay  out  on  broad  enough  lines  with  a  sufficiently 
gradual  climax. 

Mr.  Webber's  song  is  pleasing  and  gained  much  applause,  which 
Mme.  Eames  made  him  share  with  herself.  She  offered  a  novel  num- 
ber at  the  close  of  her  program  in  a  Habanera  by  Fuentes,  which  she 
sang  in  Spanish — a  taking  piece.  After  it  a  certain  portion  of  Mme. 
Eames's  admirers  crowded  around  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  there 
heard  her  sing  an  addition  to  her  program  in  the  shape  of  Schumann's 
song,  Wenn  ich  friih  in  den  Garten  geh. 


"GUEST  CONDUCTORS" 

Feb.  18  The  coming  of  so  many  "guest"  conductors  and  "guest" 
orchestras  to  provide  artistic  enjoyment  for  the  musical  public  of 
New  York  has  its  interesting  and  stimulating  features  that  furnish 
infinite  occasion  for  discussion.  But  it  also  has  its  disadvantages. 
One  of  them  has  been  particularly  prominent  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  and  has  been  so  this  season.  That  is  the  lack  of  a  well-arranged 
scheme  of  programs  which  gives  the  concertgoers  a  carefully  planned 
and  contrasted  list  of  orchestral  works  of  all  the  schools  and  styles 
that  go  to  make  up  the  mass  of  the  world's  good  music  and  which  the 
intelligent  frequenter  of  the  concert  halls  would  like  to  hear  from  time 
to  time. 

In  general,  each  conductor,  it  may  be  presumed,  chooses  his  own 
list  of  pieces,  subject  to  only  a  very  general  kind  of  revision  from  the 
governing  authorities  of  the  local  orchestras,  as  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  Or,  in  the  case  of 
visiting  orchestras  like  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Philadelphia 
orchestras,  the  conductors  must  perforce  make  up  their  programs  from 
those  which  they  have  most  recently  rehearsed  and  performed  in  their 
home  concerts. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  these  different  and  disconnected 
forces  should  co-operate  with  each  other  in  respect  of  their  programs. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  suggested  that  one  conductor  would  duplicate 
what  another  has  already  done  in  order  to  show  how  much  better  he 
can  do  it  or  how  superior  his  "reading"  is.  The  suggestion  is  probably 
unjust,  emanating  from  cold  and  suspicious  natures.  Most  programs 
are  arranged  so  far  in  advance  and  at  places  so  widely  distant  that 
any  thought  of  such  deliberate  competition  is  out  of  the  question. 

Chance  and  the  natural  desires  of  visiting  conductors,  who  are  often 
"specialists,"  to  exploit  their  peculiar  powers  and  specialties,  are 
enough  to  account  for  much  of  the  duplication  we  get.  Then,  again, 
it  seems  as  if  sometimes  things  were  "in  the  air."  Last  season,  for 
instance,  perhaps  as  a  reaction  after  Richard  Strauss 's  visit  to  this 
country  two  seasons  ago,  his  music  was  almost  neglected.  This  season 
there  have  been  numerous  repetitions  of  his  orchestral  pieces,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  songs,  which  have  appeared  repeatedly  on  the  programs 
of  the  song  singers.  Tschaikowsky  has  been  much  in  evidence  this 
season,  to  which  of  course  Mr.  Safonoff's  activities  and  the  Russian 
Orchestra  have  contributed.  Most  noteworthy  of  all,  however,  has 
been  the  "run"  on  Brahms,  and  especially  his  Second  symphony.  The 
season  is  not  yet  over,  and  this  one  work  has  already  been  performed 
four  times  in  New  York — once  each  by  Mr.  Gericke  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Scheel  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
twice  by  Mr.  Weingartner  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
We  have  also  had  already  three  performances  of  Tschaikowsky's 
Fourth  symphony — by  the  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestras. 

There  is,  of  course,  good  reason  why  Mozart's  music  should  have 
been  repeated  in  this  anniversary  year — but  why  should  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner, Mr.  Volpe  and  Mr.  Arens  all  have  pitched  on  the  C  major 
symphony  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two  great  ones,  so  that  it  has 
already  been  played  five  times,  if  the  repetitions  are  counted? 

Mr.  Safonoff  has  created  the  deepest  impression  as  a  conductor  of 
Tschaikowsky's  music,  and  in  each  of  the  three  seasons  he  has  been 
here  he  has  conducted  Tschaikowsky's  Sixth  symphony,  which  has  had 
other  performances  as  well — this  year  one  from  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Mr.  Damrosch.  Fortunately  we  have  not  yet 
got  to  the  point  they  reached  in  London,  where  it  seemed  for  a  while 
as  if  the  musical  population  were  getting  ready  to  dispense  with  all 
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other  music  and  make  this  Sixth  symphony  its  daily  bread.  Tschai- 
kowsky's  Francesca  da  Rimini  has  been  heard  twice  this  season,  from 
the  Boston  Orchestra  and  from  Mr.  Volpe's  young  men,  though  we 
would  not  be  unkind  enough  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  two 
performances.  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Scheherazade  suite  has  been 
played  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Mr.  Safonoff  put 
it  on  one  of  his  Philharmonic  programs.  D'Indy's  symphony  with  the 
piano  on  a  French  mountaineer's  air  has  been  played  twice,  Mr. 
Gericke  having  yesterday  repeated  the  performance  that  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  gave  immediately  after  Mr.  d'Indy's  visit  to  New  York. 

The  revival  this  season  of  Strauss's  music  has  already  brought  for- 
ward two  performances  each  of  his  Tod  und  V erkldrung  by  the  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  Orchestras,  his  Till  Eulenspiegel  by  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra and  the  Philharmonic  Society,  besides  Ein  Heldenleben  and 
Don  Juan  by  the  Philharmonic.  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B  flat  was 
played  both  by  Mr.  Gericke  and  Mr.  Weingartner — and  some  sugges- 
tive comparisons  were  prompted  thereby — and  Beethoven's  Fifth  sym- 
phony has  been  duplicated  by  Mr.  Fiedler  and  the  Philharmonic  and 
by  Mr.  Weingartner  and  his  New  York  men. 

This  is  rather  a  curious  list  of  vagaries  and  collisions  in  program 
making  for  one  season,  and  it  makes  the  intelligent  concertgoer  wish 
that  some  sort  of  an  understanding  could  be  arrived  at  by  which  the 
repertory  could  be  increased  within  the  present  number  of  concert 
performances.  There  may  be  a  real  service  done  by  the  speedy  repeti- 
tion of  important  new  works  which  may  offer  difficulty  on  a  first 
hearing,  though  even  here  there  is  likely  to  be  remonstrance  from  the 
conservative  and  those  who  want  only  what  they  already  know.  Mr. 
Gericke  was  wise  enough  to  repeat  Mahler's  symphony  the  week  after 
he  first  played  it  in  Boston,  and  whether  his  hearers  like  it  or  not  they 
had  better  reasons  for  liking  or  disliking  it  than  they  had  the  first 
time.  But  there  was  no  good  reason  for  most  of  the  repetitions  that  we 
have  heard  this  Winter. 


YVETTE  GUILBERT 

Feb.  20  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  is  a  remarkable  person.  Just  ten 
years  ago  she  came  to  New  York  with  a  great  repute  as  a  "chanteuse" 
in  the  lesser  order  of  Parisian  amusement  resorts,  and  the  next  season 
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she  came  again  in  the  same  capacity.  But  it  is  not  every  "chanteuse" 
who  returns  in  ten  years  with  more  art  and  more  finesse  and  in  a  finer 
style  of  performance,  as  she  does  now.  She  gave  the  first  of  a  series 
of  matinee  performances  at  the  Lyceum  Theater  yesterday  and  de- 
lighted and  touched  her  hearers  with  a  performance  that  is  in  its  way 
unapproachable. 

Her  performance  was  called  Two  Centuries  of  Chansons,  and  in- 
cluded what  she  calls,  first,  Chansons  Pompadour  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  and  then  Chansons  Crinolines  of  about  1830. 
In  each  she  wore  appropriate  and  extremely  picturesque  costumes  of 
the  periods.  Mme.  Guilbert  in  these  selections  has  cultivated  a  politer 
form  of  art  than  that  which  she  used  to  make  her  own.  She  has 
dropped  the  songs  of  the  cafes,  with  their  mad  humor,  their  racy 
flavor,  their  suggestiveness,  their  grewsome  realism,  which  she  pre- 
sented with  inimitable  spirit  and  sometimes  terrible  point.  She  has 
been  exploring  the  rich  and  alluring  collections  of  the  old  French  songs 
that  have  been  so  carefully  garnered  by  scholars  with  appreciation 
of  their  charm;  and  she  has  also  found  some  good  things  of  the  latter 
period,  though  they  have  not  the  distinction  of  the  earlier  ones.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  venturesome  to  say  that  Mme.  Guilbert's  powers 
are  greater  now  than  they  were  when  she  was  here  before;  but  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  gracious,  more  charming,  and  they  give  more 
pleasure. 

The  pith  and  point  of  her  performance  are  in  the  infinite  skill  and 
resource  with  which  she  conveys  the  sentiment  of  the  verses  she  sings. 
She  has  as  little  voice  as  a  singer  may  well  have  and  call  herself  a 
singer.  What  she  has  she  uses  with  rare  skill  in  certain  ways.  She 
elicits  a  most  expressive  quality  from  time  to  time.  She  helps  herself 
constantly  with  the  parlando  style.  She  does  not  trouble  herself  over- 
much about  the  pitch.  She  enacts  everything  with  a  marvelous 
variety  of  gesture  and  play  of  feature.  Her  enunciation  is  of  the 
chiseled  perfection  and  clearness  of  a  cameo.  There  is  an  unceasing 
play  of  imagination  and  dramatic  power,  now  comic,  now  pathetic,  in 
her  representations.  Some  sparkle  with  humor  and  gayety;  some  are 
effervescent  with  much  drollery;  some  are  quaint,  and  some,  as  the 
Souvenirs  of  Lisette,  have  the  note  of  tenderness.  But  Mme.  Guilbert 
runs  through  an  almost  endless  gamut  of  expression  with  seldom  the 
need  of  repeating  herself.  She  finds  a  gesture,  a  movement,  a  turn 
of  the  head,  a  facial  expression,  an  inflection  and  tone  of  the  voice  for 
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everything;  and  they  are  infinite  in  their  variety.  So  she  makes 
ballad-like  songs,  with  stanza  after  stanza  and  a  short,  monotonous 
musical  refrain,  all  interesting,  all  different. 

She  added  to  her  list  of  French  songs  three  in  English  in  response 
to  her  listeners'  applause.  Her  English  is  not  remarkable  but  in- 
telligible. The  songs  she  sings  with  much  drollery — and  they  are 
about  as  far  removed  from  anything  English  in  their  conception  as 
could  well  be  imagined. 

Mme.  Guilbert  was  accompanied  with  rare  skill  by  Richard  Hage- 
man;  such  following  of  erratic  tempo  and  rhythm  is  the  work  of  an 
artist.  There  was  also  a  violinist,  Armand  Forest,  unknown  to  this 
city,  who  played  several  selections  with  elegance,  taste  and  finish. 


NEW  MUSIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

March  11  The  New  Music  Society  of  America,  that  has  been  formed 
to  provide  a  hearing  for  instrumental  music  of  American  composers, 
gave  its  first  concert  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  had  been 
much  effort  put  forth  toward  making  the  occasion  a  success  and 
toward  rendering  it,  indeed,  possible  at  all.  It  was  rewarded  by  the 
presence  of  an  audience  not  large  but  of  more  than  moderate  numbers. 
The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Modest  Altschuler's  direc- 
tion, gave  the  backbone  of  the  performance,  and  two  artists  not 
familiar  to  New  York  concert  halls  were  the  soloists — Miss  Elise 
Stevens  and  Miss  Ruth  Lynda  Deyo. 

As  to  the  value  and  necessity  of  this  sort  of  propaganda  for  Ameri- 
can musicians,  there  may  well  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell,  who  dominated  the  program  of  this  first  concert,  was  stoutly 
opposed  to  such  attempts  and  pointedly  refused  to  let  his  music  be 
concerned  in  them  more  than  a  few  times.  However  that  may  be,  it 
turned  out  that  the  only  compositions  heard  last  night  that  showed 
any  real  importance — Mr.  MacDowell's  Indian  suite  and  his  Second 
piano  concerto — had  both  been  given  in  the  regular  concerts  of  the  city 
three  times  within  a  not  very  long  span  of  years.  To  music  lovers 
who  attend  such  concerts  they  were  both  known.  Their  present  repeti- 
tion, however,  may  have  been  prompted  partly  by  the  desire  to  do 
honor  to  the  composer,  whose  unfortunate  condition  is  now  so  well 
known. 
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The  Indian  suite  is  of  more  interest  as  showing  what  an  accom- 
plished and  ingenious  orchestral  writer  could  do  with  difficult  and 
intractable  material  than  as  music  in  and  of  itself.  And  while  there 
are  certainly  some  striking  and  impressive  effects  gained  of  orchestra- 
tion and  of  rhythm,  the  composer  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  monotony, 
nor  does  the  music  sound  as  the  spontaneous  and  necessary  utterance 
of  one  who  had  something  of  his  own  to  say.  The  concerto  is  an 
imposing  and  dazzling  piece  of  virtuoso  music  with  some  remarkably 
fine  themes  and  much  skillful  treatment  and  with  noble  and  beautiful 
expression  in  the  first  larghetto  and  in  the  largo  that  precedes  the  final 
allegro.  Miss  Deyo  played  it  with  sweep  and  fire.  She  has  great 
strength  and  accuracy  of  finger,  and  her  style  is  full  of  dash  and 
nervous  energy.  She  did  not  show  last  night  always  a  beautiful  or 
varied  quality  of  tone.  Miss  Deyo  is  a  young  player  and  is  clearly 
one  full  of  promise. 

Henry  F.  Gilbert's  dramatic  scene,  Salammbo's  invocation  to  Tdnith, 
has  some  effective  points  in  the  orchestration,  but  the  music  has  little 
power  to  deepen  and  accentuate  the  mood  of  Flaubert's  text.  Miss 
Stevens  sang  it  with  earnest  endeavor  but  not  always  successful 
achievement  and  in  a  voice  that  had  much  unsteadiness. 

The  Overture  joyeuse  by  Arthur  Shepherd,  that  gained  the  Paderew- 
ski  prize  last  year,  begins  well  with  a  swinging  and  expansive  phrase 
brilliantly  proclaimed  by  the  orchestra,  but  the  composer  is  not  well 
able  to  sustain  his  music  at  this  level,  and  he  lapses  into  laborious  and 
inconsequential  treatment  of  his  material  and  continues  it  to  too  great 
length. 

The  audience  was  very  enthusiastic  and  unwearied  in  applause. 
Miss  Deyo  was  repeatedly  recalled  and  finally  sat  down  and  played 
again.  A  cable  dispatch  was  received  by  Mr.  Altschuler  from  Mr. 
Safonoff  in  Berlin,  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  new  music  society. 
He  conveyed  his  thanks  for  its  invitation  to  him  to  be  present,  wishing 
it  prosperity. 


HAROLD  BAUER 

March  n  Mr.  Harold  Bauer's  piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Mendelssohn  Hall  was  an  interesting  occasion  in  several  ways  and 
artistically  truly  a  rare  delight.     He  stands  apart  from  most  of  the 
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virtuosos  upon  the  piano  in  the  profoundly  artistic  nature  of  what  he 
does,  in  the  high  distinction  of  his  playing,  in  the  entire  disregard  of 
any  personal  display  or  of  any  personal  effect.  Mr.  Bauer  has  a  wide 
range  of  vision  as  a  musician  and  is  interested  in  and  sympathetic 
with  many  different  styles.  And  while  he  is  remarkably  accomplished 
as  a  technician,  able  to  cope  with  all  he  undertakes  without  disturb- 
ance of  his  repose,  there  is  that  in  his  playing  which  is  lifted  above  all 
considerations  of  technique,  and  technique  is  thereby  put  into  its  right- 
ful place  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  the  end,  the  exposition  of  the 
emotional  and  poetic  and  intellectual  content  of  music,  that  can  be 
enjoyed  in  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  as  in  that  of  few  others. 

He  played  Brahms's  B  minor  rhapsodie  and  A  major  intermezzo, 
Schumann's  F  sharp  minor  novellette  and  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  flat, 
Op.  no,  with  a  remarkable  sympathy  and  a  remarkable  penetration 
into  the  significance  of  the  music.  Schumann's  novellette  is  one  of  his 
strikingly  original  pieces  that  pianists  neglect,  in  which  Mr.  Bauer 
found  full  expression  for  its  swiftly  changing  moods  of  fiery  impetu- 
osity, dramatic  humor  and  poetry.  The  sonata  by  Beethoven  he 
played  in  a  lofty  style  and  a  romantic  spirit.  The  fugue,  with  its 
dramatic  recitative,  he  played  in  a  masterly  style,  as  one  who  was  in 
truth  master  of  its  material  and  intellectual  difficulties  and  who  had 
not  continually  to  struggle  anxiously  with  them. 

The  second  half  of  his  program  was  devoted  to  music  of  a  lighter 
nature.  In  these  he  produced  some  remarkable  effects  of  color  in  his 
tones  and  gained  some  singularly  beautiful  effects  in  pedaling.  A 
piece  of  very  slight  musical  texture  by  Maurice  Ravel,  Jeux  d'eau, 
gave  suggestions  of  falling  waters  through  the  uneasy  harmonies  culti- 
vated by  the  young  Frenchmen.  There  was  a  brilliant  and  voluble 
Impromptu  by  Faure,  a  Scherzo  by  Balakireff,  that  is  full  of  a  ram- 
pant scherzo  spirit,  and  a  curious  study  by  Alkan,  which  showed  that 
the  Frenchmen  of  fifty  years  ago  were  not  less  skillful  in  suggesting 
nature  and  her  doings  than  those  of  today.  The  wind  wails  through 
the  rising  and  falling  chromatics  of  this  piece  so  successfully  as  to 
make  the  slender  melody  that  threads  its  way  through  it  seem  rather 
superfluous.  Mr.  Bauer  closed  wtih  Chopin's  C  minor  nocturne  and 
B  minor  scherzo. 

There  was  a  very  large  audience — one  that  called  into  requisition 
all  the  extra  seats  that  could  be  provided.  It  was  the  result  of  furnish- 
ing tickets  for  music  students  at  a  low  price,  and  the  policy  would 
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seem  to  have  numerous  advantages  over  the  old  policy  that  provides  a 
lonesome  handful  of  listeners  at  a  regular  price,  even  for  excellent 
artists. 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 

March  22  Rudolph  Ganz  yesterday  afternoon  added  another  to  the 
long  list  of  piano  recitals  that  have  been  given  in  New  York  this  sea- 
son. He  appeared  about  two  months  ago  as  soloist  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra.  His  playing  of  Liszt's  E  flat  concerto  at  that 
time  suggested  powers  that  were  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  His  per- 
formance yesterday  was  in  many  ways  interesting;  it  showed  him  to 
be  possessed  of  finely  poetic  feeling  in  certain  ways,  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion and  musical  intelligence. 

Yet,  he  is  more  at  home  in  music  that  demands  primarity  brilliancy, 
speed,  strength  and  the  resources  of  a  virtuoso  rather  than  the  qualities 
that  penetrate  into  the  deeper  things  of  music.  His  program  was  de- 
vised to  bring  these  resources  into  prominence.  After  Beethoven's 
Appassionata  sonata  and  Brahms's  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Handel, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  tours  de  force  of  modern  schools  of 
piano  music,  and  with  these  he  accomplished  some  remarkable  results. 

His  playing  of  the  sonata  was  marked  by  a  certain  lack  of  balance 
and  repose.  He  is  fond  of  violent  contrasts  and  especially  of  an  ex- 
cessive rubato  that  deprived  his  reading  of  breadth  and  dignity  and 
injured  its  rhythmical  continuity.  Many  of  Brahms's  variations  were 
played  with  great  power  and  bravura,  but  he  did  not  allow  enough 
scope  for  contrast,  and  some  of  the  effects  of  tenderness  and  of  mystery 
he  missed.  The  fugue  at  the  end,  while  he  did  not  make  its  structure 
wholly  clear,  was  played  with  a  great  sweep  and  energy. 

Not  till  he  reached  the  group  of  pieces  by  Alkan,  Ravel,  Debussy 
and  Grieg  did  Mr.  Ganz  show  himself  at  his  best.  Alkan's  After  the 
battle  is  insignificant  enough  as  music,  but  its  picturesque  suggestions 
he  delighted  in  showing  forth  vividly.  So,  too,  with  Ravel's  ingenious 
dalliance  with  the  pianoforte  in  imitation  of  the  playing  of  water. 

The  same  composer's  quaint  Pavane  on  the  death  of  a  girl  is  more 
specifically  music  and  was  charmingly  played,  and  into  Debussy's  fran- 
tic prelude  he  entered  with  tremendously  characteristic  spirit.  In 
Grieg's  set  of  variations  that  he  calls  a  "Ballade"  Mr.  Ganz  showed 
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sympathy  with  the  various  moods  that  are  so  rapidly  passed  in  review. 
His  last  pieces  were  Liszt's  Les  jeux  d'eau  a  la  Villa  d'Este,  another 
essay  in  pianistic  plumbing  effects,  the  Petrarch  sonnet  and  the  Dante 
sonata.  He  reached  the  summit  of  his  achievements  in  this  "sonata." 
The  piece  is  most  arduous;  poor  in  musical  invention,  labored  in 
construction,  purely  rhetorical  in  its  style,  but  highly  "pianistic,"  and 
abounding  in  all  that  the  great  master  of  pianistic  rhetoric  could  put 
into  it.  Mr.  Ganz  played  it  with  tremendous  sweep  and  sonority  and 
an  endurance  that  knew  no  limit.  It  was  a  remarkable  performance 
in  its  way  and  aroused  much  enthusiasm. 


1906-1907 


RUGGIERO  LEONCAVALLO 

Oct.  g  The  first  summons  of  the  season  to  the  concert  halls  of  New 
York  was  an  early  one,  made  last  evening  when  the  Italian  composer, 
Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  was  first  brought  before  the  American  public. 
How  far  the  occasion  was  intended  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  real 
artistic  edification  of  music  lovers  and  how  far  an  attempt  to  profit  by 
public  curiosity  in  the  personality  of  a  man  whose  name  appears  fre- 
quently upon  the  bills  of  opera  houses  all  over  the  world  is  a  question 
not  difficult  to  decide. 

Such  a  performance  as  last  evening's  has  not  much  reason  for  being 
in  a  city  where  opera  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  season's  musical 
activity.  Mr.  Leoncavallo  is,  first  of  all,  an  operatic  composer.  There 
were  two  pieces  upon  the  program  not  operatic  in  their  nature ;  but  the 
evening  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  performance  of  fragments  taken 
from  theatrical  settings  and  dependent  largely  for  their  effects  upon 
theatrical  surroundings  and  their  place  in  a  dramatic  whole. 

Wagner  violated  all  his  principles  in  doing  this  sort  of  thing  in  an 
effort  to  get  his  music  in  some  way  or  another  before  the  public;  but 
Mr.  Leoncavallo  does  not  need  to.  Operatic  managers  are  waiting  on 
him,  and  he  has  only  to  produce  another  opera  even  remotely  as  suc- 
cessful as  Pagliacci  to  have  it  properly  set  before  the  public  in  its 
scenic  surroundings  instead  of  by  a  row  of  singers  in  evening  gowns 
and  black  coats,  white  gloves  and  opera  hats. 

It  did  not  seem  last  evening  as  if  the  Italian  composer  had  any  im- 
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portant  new  revelation  to  make  to  this  public.  So  far  he  has  been,  like 
Mascagni,  a  man  of  one  opera,  and  having  struck  twelve  in  Pagliacci, 
as  Mascagni  did  in  Cavalleria,  he  has  been  quite  as  unable  as  his  com- 
patriot to  repeat  the  success  he  has  made  with  that.  Nor  did  he  show 
last  evening  that  he  has  great  qualifications  to  impress  this  public  as  a 
conductor,  even  of  his  own  music,  as  did  Mascagni,  who  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  present  some  striking  performances  of  his  operas  in 
their  proper  form  as  operas. 

Mr.  Leoncavallo  had  brought  over  what  was  announced  as  the 
orchestra  of  La  Scala,  but  if  it  was  difficult  to  believe  before  hearing 
it  that  the  chief  opera  house  of  Italy  had  been  despoiled  of  its  orches- 
tra to  make  an  American  holiday,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  so  after 
its  weaknesses  and  raggedness  had  been  fully  revealed. 

The  program  last  evening  comprised  selections  from  five  operas; 
the  orchestral  intermezzo  from  his  earliest  work,  Chatterton,  contain- 
ing a  concerted  vocal  piece;  solos  and  a  duet  from  Zaza,  one  of  his 
later  works;  a  septet  from  /  Medici,  again  one  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions; the  overture  and  a  duet  from  his  latest  and  much  advertised 
Rolando  di  Berlino,  called  into  existence  at  the  command  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  the  prologue  to  Pagliacci,  which  has  long  been 
familiar  to  New  York  operagoers. 

There  were,  besides  an  Ave  Maria  for  three  women  and  four  men 
singers,  with  orchestra  and  organ,  a  work  without  distinction,  which  is, 
curiously  enough,  dedicated  to  Pope  Pius  X,  though  it  violates  in  form 
and  spirit  all  the  principles  that  have  been  laid  down  by  that  Pontiff 
for  Catholic  Church  music  and  finally,  a  march,  Viva  V America,  dedi- 
cated to  President  Roosevelt  and  intended  expressly  for  American 
consumption.  Much  of  this  music  may  well  have  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  those  whose  estimation  of  Leoncavallo  has  been  based  on  the 
music  of  Pagliacci,  brilliant,  melodious,  full  of  thQatrical  emotion  and 
contrast  and  setting  off  a  skillfully  fashioned  libretto. 

The  best  of  them  were  the  excerpts  from  Zaza,  high-colored  and 
high-strung  pieces  of  declamatory  melody  of  the  style  that  has  become 
characteristic  of  the  present  Italian  school.  They  are  not  without 
reminiscences  of  some  of  the  stronger  brethren  of  that  school;  but  they 
are  effective,  and,  in  their  way  expressive;  the  duet  between  Zaza  and 
Milio  has  melodious  charm  and  the  cantabile  of  Cascart,  Mai  piu,  Zaza, 
has  a  certain  surcharged  poignance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  septet  from  /  Medici  is  a  pretentious  piece  of 
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emptiness  and  an  assemblage  of  commonplace  phrases  sonorously  ex- 
panded into  little  significance.  It  was  not  easy  to  see,  either,  in  the 
intermezzo  from  Chatterton  or  the  overture  to  Rolando  di  Berlino  that 
skill  in  orchestration  which  Mr.  Leoncavallo  is  said  to  possess — but 
the  weakness  of  the  orchestra  itself  was  not  favorable  for  the  exhibition 
of  such  qualities. 

Of  the  two  the  intermezzo  has  the  more  musical  interest;  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  Roland  overture,  leading  nowhere  after  much  thundering 
in  the  index,  makes  the  complete  and  speedy  disappearance  of  the 
opera  itself,  after  its  much-advertised  production,  perfectly  explicable. 

None  of  the  singers  who  took  part  shone  brightly.  Mme.  Calvi, 
who  sang  the  solo  in  the  Ave  Maria,  was  the  most  agreeable  to  listen 
to;  Mme.  Ferrabini  showed  a  certain  dramatic  poise  and  freedom  and 
a  voice  often  strained  and  unpleasing  in  quality.  The  rest  had  better 
been  in  silence.  The  audience  was  large  and  indiscriminate  in  its  enthu- 
siasm. Maestro  Leoncavallo  was  apparently  much  pleased  with  his 
reception. 


ERNESTINE  SCHUMANN-HEINK 

Oct.  ji  Few  singers  of  the  present  day  have  a  larger  or  more  attached 
following  in  New  York  than  Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  who 
gave  a  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  before  an 
audience  both  numerous  and  enthusiastic.  She  has  closed  her  ears 
and  hardened  her  heart  to  the  deceptive  siren  call  of  the  comic  opera 
and  given  her  powers  again  to  serious  opera,  where  she  unquestionably 
belongs,  and  to  song  recitals,  where  her  belonging  is  not  quite  so 
unquestionable.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  talent  is  essentially  dra- 
matic; she  is  for  the  broad  sweep,  the  free  line,  the  strong  contrasts 
that  are  part  of  the  dramatic  singer's  equipment.  The  finer  taste  and 
subtler  feeling  for  finish  and  distinction,  for  characterization  through 
the  more  delicate  and  elusive  means  that  are  needed  for  song  singing 
of  the  highest  kind,  are  not  often  united  with  the  dramatic  gift;  and 
they  are  not  in  her  case.  So  much  was  again  made  clear  yesterday 
afternoon  to  her  warmest  and  most  discriminating  admirers,  as  has 
been  made  clear  before  on  similar  occasions. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  returns  with  her  voice  rich  and  full,  ap- 
parently unimpaired  by  hard  usage  to  which  her  unwise  experiment 
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subjected  it;  it  is  a  truly  wonderful  voice  in  power,  quality  and  beauty. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  some  of  her  uses  of  it,  and 
it  is  a  cause  for  gratification  that  certain  of  her  technical  methods  have 
had  so  little  unfavorable  effect  upon  it.  But  hers  is  an  organ  of 
remarkable  vitality,  and  its  most  beautiful  tones  and  its  expressive 
powers  are  as  subject  to  her  will  as  ever  they  were.  It  is  in  the  matter 
of  style  and  of  taste  as  related  to  song  singing  that  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink  arouses  dissent.  There  is  much  that  she  does  that  is  marred 
by  exaggeration,  by  failure  truly  to  discern  the  requirement  of  the 
beauty  of  the  phrase  and  of  the  correct  interpretation  of  text.  At  times 
she  fails  in  some  of  the  matters  that  belong  to  technical  finish;  as  in 
her  attack,  which  is  sometimes  explosive  and  rough,  as  when  she  some- 
times slides  and  gropes  for  the  tone  and  sometimes  does  not  strike  it 
fairly  in  the  middle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generous  warmth  and 
fervor  of  her  delivery,  her  dramatic  articulation  of  certain  phrases,  the 
breadth  and  intensity  with  which  she  enters  upon  a  work,  take  her 
hearers  captive;  and,  in  whatever  else  she  is  lacking,  it  is  not  in  whole- 
souled  devotion  to  the  task  she  has  in  hand. 

Her  program  yesterday  was  made  up  of  the  air  Lascia  ch'io  pianga, 
from  Handel's  opera,  Rinaldo,  for  which  she  adopted  a  manner  more 
intense,  more  dramatic  in  the  modern  sense,  than  those  calmly  poised 
legato  phrases  demand;  two  ingratiating  songs  of  Beethoven's,  Ich 
Hebe  dich  and  Neue  Liebe,  neues  Leben;  three  by  Schubert,  the  very 
beautiful  Litanei,  that  is  not  often  sung,  Die  junge  Nonne,  in  which 
the  singer's  most  florid  means  of  expression  and  contrast  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  Rastlose  Liebe,  in  which  she  was  less  successful.  She 
gave  Schumann's  cycle  of  eight  songs,  Frauenliebe  und  Leben,  com- 
plete; and  in  this  she  was  curiously  unequal  in  her  interpretation  of 
the  wonderfully  tender  and  poetic  contrasts  of  mood  with  which  the 
composer  filled  his  music,  finding  beautiful  expression  for  several  of 
them.  The  last  part  of  her  program  was  devoted  to  songs  by  Rebling, 
Raff,  Krebs  and  Richard  Strauss. 


EVAN  WILLIAMS 

Nov.  3  After  an  absence  of  several  years  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  one  of 
the  most  admired  of  American  tenor  singers,  returned  to  New  York 
last  evening  to  give  a  song  recital.    Mendelssohn  Hall  was  filled  with 
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an  audience  that  found  abundant  reason  to  give  him  the  heartiest 
applause  and  to  give  it  with  discrimination  and  understanding  of  the 
qualities  he  displayed;  among  it  were  many  singers.  Mr.  Williams  was 
in  much  better  voice  than  when  he  last  appeared  here,  and  showed 
himself  at  his  best. 

There  is  often  a  slightly  veiled  quality  in  his  voice,  and  this  was 
heard  last  evening,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  his  program,  but  be- 
fore he  had  gone  far  in  it  he  had  in  large  measure  overcome  it,  and 
his  tones  were  pure  and  clear.  It  is  a  voice  of  uncommon  charm,  of 
a  lyric  quality  that  is  rare;  yet  it  is  powerful  withal,  and  he  has 
equally  rare  qualities  of  intelligence,  imagination,  taste  and  sentiment. 
It  is  true  that  sentiment  is  sometimes  unduly  to  the  fore  in  his  sing- 
ing, and  he  is  exposed  to  the  peril  of  crossing  the  danger  line  of  the 
lachrymose.  But  Mr.  Williams  has  ample  resources  of  a  robuster 
and  more  vigorous  expression;  and  they  vitalized  and  invigorated  his 
best  work  last  evening.  His  style  is  that  of  an  artist  in  its  finish,  its 
breadth  and  repose,  the  plastic  modeling  of  his  phrasing,  the  purity 
and  clearness  of  his  diction.  It  is  a  style  that  suggests  the  best  type 
of  the  English  oratorio  singer,  which  is  by  no  means  a  limitation  upon 
the  kind  of  music  he  can  interpret;  for  he  sang  last  evening  not  only 
the  air  from  Handel's  Jephtha,  waft  her,  angels,  with  its  preceding 
tumultuous  recitative;  the  air  from  Haydn's  Creation,  In  native  worth, 
with  the  recitative,  And  God  created  man;  and  The  sorrows  of  death, 
from  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  praise;  then  the  marvelously  tender  and 
buoyant  series  of  six  songs  by  Beethoven,  To  the  distant  beloved, 
with  almost  equal  insight  into  their  divers  spirit;  and  a  number  of 
modern  songs. 

It  is  a  singer  of  no  mean  powers  that  can  do  this.  Mr.  Williams 
earned  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  fine  feeling,  the  sentiment  and  the 
exquisite  taste  with  which  he  divined  the  gracious  beauty  and  the 
deeper  meaning  of  Beethoven's  song  cycle  and  set  them  so  clearly 
before  the  understanding  and  the  sympathies  of  his  listeners. 

His  singing  of  the  excerpts  from  the  oratorios  was  in  its  dignity,  its 
exaltation,  its  authority,  oratorio  singing  of  the  true  type.  It  reached, 
as  we  have  suggested,  a  certain  too  close  approach  to  sentimentality 
at  a  few  points,  as  at  the  close  of  Haydn's  In  native  worth.  But  Mr. 
Williams  atoned  for  anything  of  this  sort  through  his  superb  inter- 
pretation of  Mendelssohn's  air  from  The  hymn  of  praise — one  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  composer  came  nearest  to  being  a  seer  and  a 
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prophet  in  music,  a  passage  upon  whose  solemn  and  thrilling  power 
time  has  not  encroached.  He  sang  it  with  admirable  skill  in  the 
contrast  and  adjustment  of  its  phrases  and  in  the  preparation  of  its 
climaxes  with  incisive  declamation  and  filled  it  with  fervent  conviction. 
For  it  he  deserved  and  won  much  applause. 

Other  matters  upon  his  program  were  a  gay  and  voluble  Woodland 
song,  by  Mile.  Chaminade,  that  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  and  that  he  was  called  upon  to  repeat,  and  Von  Fielitz's  song 
cycle,  Eliland. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS 

Nov.  4  The  season  of  orchestral  concerts  in  New  York  was  opened 
last  evening  by  the  first  concert  in  the  series  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Walter  Damrosch.  It  was  given  in  Carnegie 
Hall  and  was  made  notable  by  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Camille  Saint- 
Saens.  It  was  his  first  appearance  in  New  York,  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
his  first  appearance  in  America  by  the  dispensation  of  fate  operating 
through  his  case  of  tonsilitis  that  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  pro- 
jected Boston  appearance  earlier  in  the  week. 

He  is  one  of  the  foremost  personages  in  the  world  of  music  at  this 
time — the  reasons  for  his  distinction,  as  set  forth  in  another  column 
of  this  paper,  being  more  or  less  well  known  to  most  who  follow  music. 
His  coming  is  thus  a  notable  event  in  our  musical  annals,  and  it  was 
properly  marked  as  such  by  the  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  welcome 
given  him  by  a  very  large  audience  and  by  a  fanfare  from  the  orches- 
tra as  he  came  upon  the  platform.  He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  short 
of  stature  but  robust  in  figure,  of  quick  and  rather  precise  movements, 
gray  bearded  but  darkly  thatched  except  for  an  oncoming  bald  spot, 
whose  face,  with  its  striking  aquiline  nose,  has  long  been  familiar  from 
his  portraits.  The  personality  of  such  a  man  is  of  itself  something  to 
hold  the  attention  of  music  lovers,  especially  when  he  comes  to  inter- 
pret his  own  music.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Saint-Saens  ought  to  have  been  made  to  count  for  more  than  it  did 
last  evening  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view. 

Acquaintance  with  his  music  in  New  York  had  preceded  his  coming 
by  many  years;  it  was  not  increased  in  any  important  degree  by  the 
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performance  which  he  took  part  in  last  evening.  Dr.  Saint-Saens  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  played  three  pieces,  then  adding 
another,  that,  while  they  were  all  practically  unknown  here,  have  small 
claim  to  be  set  forth  as  really  representative  of  his  quality  as  a  com- 
poser. He  is  an  adept  in  orchestral  conducting,  if  not  a  "virtuoso" 
conductor  of  the  current  type;  but  he  was  not  called  upon  to  conduct 
his  symphonic  poem,  Le  rouet  d'Omphale,  as  he  and  others  have  done 
here  many  times  before.  That  alone  represented  him  as  an  orchestral 
composer.  With  these  things  Dr.  Saint-Saens's  part  in  the  proceedings 
was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  weightier  matter  of  the  concert  came 
on  with  Beethoven's  Eroica  symphony.  Too  much  should  not  be  asked 
of  the  distinguished  Frenchman's  seventy-two  years,  but  the  occasion 
seemed  to  call  for  something  more  significant  than  was  offered. 

He  played  his  fantasie  for  piano  and  orchestra,  entitled  Africa; 
a  waltz-caprice  for  piano  and  strings,  called  by  the  English  name  of 
Wedding  Cake  (composed  for  the  marriage  of  a  pianist  friend),  and 
Allegro  appassionato  for  piano  and  orchestra,  said  to  have  been  written 
for  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  conservatoire  in  1884.  Africa 
is  purely  a  virtuoso  piece,  brilliantly  and  elegantly  made  but  slender 
in  its  substance.  It  is  apparently  an  experiment  in  exotic  folk-music 
such  as  Dr.  Saint-Saens  has  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  musical 
dialects  of  Arabia,  of  the  Spanish  and  Algerian  Moors,  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  of  Spain,  of  Russia,  of  Denmark,  of  some  of  the  provinces 
of  his  native  land  and  even  of  Japan  and  of  ancient  Greece. 

It  is  elaborate  in  its  exploitation  of  themes  of  curious  intervals 
and  syncopated  rhythms,  some  of  which  are  attractive  and  might  be  the 
groundwork  of  an  Oriental  fabric.  But  there  is  not  the  least  attempt 
to  create  any  atmosphere  with  them,  to  produce  music  that  shall  even 
have  picturesque  suggestiveness  of  the  sources  and  surroundings  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  drawn.  The  listener  is  dragged  breath- 
lessly on  through  one  corruscation  to  another;  everything  is  treated 
in  the  frankest  manner  for  the  display  of  the  pianist's  agility  and 
without  thought  of  developing  the  musical  interest.  Still  more  tenuous 
is  the  Wedding  Cake  waltz,  which  is  a  most  unconscionable  trifle,  spun 
out  to  considerably  greater  length  than  its  musical  value  would  war- 
rant; and  the  Allegro  appassionato,  a  graceful  web  of  passage  work 
adorning  a  melody  more  ingratiating  than  passionate.  A  pity  that  Dr. 
Saint-Saens  should  come  three  thousand  miles  and  expend  his  pro- 
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digious  talents  to  acquaint  us  with  these  things  that  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  real  master  in  him! 

His  playing  is  full  of  charm  and  of  wonderful  facility  when  his  years 
are  considered,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them.  There  are 
sparkling  clearness,  grace  and  elegance  in  his  rippling  passages  and 
runs;  he  phrases  and  sings  a  melody  with  distinction  and  point,  and 
all  is  done  with  perfect  repose,  though  on  a  somewhat  miniature  scope 
and  within  restricted  limits  of  dynamic  contrast  and  tonal  color.  Noth- 
ing that  he  played  called  for  eloquence  or  for  feeling  that  even 
scratched  the  surface;  and  he  gave  no  sign  of  either.  The  orchestral 
accompaniment  in  the  Africa  showed  the  need  of  more  rehearsal  and  a 
fuller  acquaintance  with  his  intentions  as  to  tempo.  His  was  tumult- 
ously applauded,  however,  and  many  times  recalled  after  both  his 
performances,  and  a  huge  structure  of  flowers  and  flags  was  handed 
up  to  him.  He  at  least  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  consideration  in 
which  he  is  held  here. 

The  concert  was  begun  with  a  performance  of  Georg  Schumann's 
brilliant  overture,  The  Springtime  of  love,  that  was  heard  here  some 
four  seasons  ago  under  Mr.  Gericke  and  was  heard  again  with  pleasure. 
It  is  exuberantly  spirited  and  overflowing  with  melody  that  the  com- 
poser is  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of,  though  even  a  second  hearing 
suggests  that  it  is  a  bit  superficial  and  that  he  is  considerably  in  the 
debt  of  some  of  his  predecessors  for  his  ideas. 

He  makes  the  most  of  them  in  his  development  and  especially 
through  the  brilliant  orchestration,  in  which  he  has  garbed  them,  shot 
through  and  through  with  gleaming  strands  of  instrumental  color.  The 
piece  was  admirably  played,  with  unflagging  spirit  and  abundant 
nuance,  and  so  was  the  more  fragile  Omphale's  spinning  wheel,  except 
for  an  undue  hurrying  of  the  time  in  the  middle  section  of  it,  as  if 
Mr.  Damrosch  thought  it  rather  a  dull  passage,  which  it  is,  and  wished 
to  get  by  it.  The  program  was  closed  with  Beethoven's  Eroica 
symphony. 


MORIZ  ROSENTHAL 

Nov.  8  Mr.  Moriz  Rosenthal  stands  now,  as  he  did  when  last  he  was 
in  this  country  eight  years  ago,  for  the  extremest  development  of  the 
technique  of  the  piano.     In  everything  that  the  wizards  of  modern 
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technical  skill  have  been  able  to  exploit  upon  the  keyboard  of  the 
instrument,  in  all  that  they  have  been  able  to  make  the  human  hand, 
wrist,  arm,  achieve,  he  stands  among  the  chief  wizards.  It  seemed, 
when  he  was  here  before,  that  he  had  no  further  to  go.  If  he  has 
moved  forward  in  these  eight  years  it  has  been  in  this  direction.  If  he 
has  added  to  the  sum  of  his  powers,  it  is  in  the  way  of  playing  faster 
or  louder  or  softer  or  with  more  brilliancy,  if  not  with  more  certainty. 
It  is  not  in  the  way  of  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  great 
music  or  of  laying  bare  more  of  the  mysteries  and  ecstasies  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  made  his  first  appearance  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hall  and  demonstrated  again  the  power  of  his  transcendent  skill  before 
a  large  audience.  It  was  an  audience  that  was  fully  prepared  to  be 
astonished  rather  than  moved,  and  it  had  ample  opportunity  to  give 
vent  to  its  astonishment  and  its  delight  in  Mr.  Rosenthal's  accomplish- 
ments. And  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
an  audience  deeply  versed  in  the  higher  things  of  music.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal played  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch,  Chopin's  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Brahms's  set  of  Variations 
on  a  theme  of  Paganini's  and  Liszt's  Concerto  in  E  flat.  But  long 
before  he  had  finished  he  had  added  to  these  other  pieces  in  answer  to 
the  uproarious  applause  given  him — Chopin's  D  flat  major  waltz,  with 
the  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths  and  with  a  contrapuntal  union  of 
themes  in  the  middle  section,  and  a  very  florid  arabesque  treatment 
by  Mr.  Rosenthal  of  Strauss's  Beautiful  blue  Danube  waltz,  a  treat- 
ment that  quite  overlaid  and  obscured  the  irresistible  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  composer's  ideas. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  cultivated  music  lover  is  moved  by 
fleetness  of  technique  alone,  by  what  old  Sir  John  Hawkins  used  to  call 
"a  volant  finger."  They  must  be  put  at  the  service  of  a  great  and  noble 
interpretative  power,  or  they  are  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 
Now,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  to  Mr.  Rosenthal  qualities  above  and 
beyond  these  things,  at  which  the  groundlings  marvel.  He  has  a  keen 
and  piercing  musical  intellect,  unquestionably,  a  strong  and  well- 
grounded  intelligence,  which  is  rarely  at  fault  in  his  playing.  But 
the  greater  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  real  interpreter  of  the  great- 
est music  are  not  his,  and  the  performance  that  he  gave  of  Chopin's 
E  minor  concerto  was  an  epitome  of  what  he  has  as  well  as  what  he 
lacks.  It  was  brilliant,  it  was  clear  in  its  articulation  of  the  phrase; 
there  were  passages  of  subtle  delicacy,  and  there  were  other  passages 
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in  which  the  fragile  beauty  of  Chopin's  melodic  line  was  somewhat 
roughly  treated. 

There  was  rhythmic  clarity;  but  in  the  final  rondo  there  were  some 
disconcerting  distortions  of  the  rhythm.  And  it  may  be  said,  also,  that 
at  the  outset  of  the  piece  there  were  wrong  notes  equally  disconcerting 
to  Mr.  Rosenthal's  admirers.  His  tone  has  variety  of  color  and 
qualities  expressive  within  certain  limits,  but  it  is  not  a  warm  tone 
that  appeals  directly  to  the  heart.  He  did  not  find  in  this  concerto, 
on  the  whole,  the  delicate  and  plangent  note  of  poetry  that  is  its  greatest 
charm.  It  made  under  his  fingers  little  spiritual  appeal,  and  attention 
was  chiefly  centered  in  its  material  features,  which  reached  a  wonder- 
ful climax  in  the  famous  closing  passage  of  the  rondo,  which  Mr. 
Rosenthal  took  in  octaves,  as  most  modern  pianists  do,  and  with  a 
breathless  burst  of  speed. 

Brahms's  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini's  are  nearer  the  pure 
virtuoso  style  than  anything  else  he  wrote;  and  indeed,  he  himself 
entitled  them  "studies."  They  afford  endless  problems  to  the  virtuoso 
player,  in  which  Mr.  Rosenthal  reveled,  but  he  did  not  approach  them 
with  the  strong  imaginative  power  that  they  demand,  for  there  is 
imagination  in  them  and  a  sympathetic  view  of  them  brings  out  many 
beauties.  And  as  for  Liszt's  E  flat  concerto,  it  is  a  virtuoso's  piece. 
Others  may  lay  more  stress  on  its  swelling  flamboyance  or  its  treacle 
sentiment;  but  few  make  it  so  coruscate  and  triumphantly  thunderous. 
A  musical  enjoyment  it  was  not. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  KARL  MUCK 

Nov.  g  An  important  part  of  the  activities  of  the  New  York  musical 
season  began  last  evening  when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
its  first  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  orchestra  has  gained  friends 
and  adherents  even  over  last  year,  and  the  hall  held  nearly  as  many 
people  as  it  can  accommodate.  Last  evening's  performance  was  of 
special  moment  to  all  its  friends  in  New  York,  because  it  brought  about 
the  first  appearance  here  of  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  and  it  made  the  first 
disclosure  as  to  what  manner  of  man  and  musician  it  is  who  is  to 
guide  the  work  of  the  organization  the  coming  season. 

Dr.  Muck  was  hospitably  greeted  and  accepted  the  greeting  with 
dignity  and  reserve.    He  is  tall  and  spare,  almost  ascetic  in  the  lines 
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of  his  strong  face  and  looks  more  the  doctor  of  philosophy  he  is  than 
the  musician.  The  least  of  his  concern  is,  to  all  appearances,  the 
audience  behind  him,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  his  conducting 
that  is  calculated  for  effect  in  this  direction.  His  manner  toward  the 
orchestra  is  straightforward  and  explicit;  his  beat  is  rarely  graceful; 
it  is  sometimes  angular.  It  certainly  has  none  of  the  eloquence  and 
suggestiveness  that  some  suppose  to  reside  in  the  conductor's  stick. 
Whatever  effect  Dr.  Muck's  conducting  has  upon  the  audience  comes 
through  the  ear  and  not  through  the  eye.  He  is  clearly  a  man  of 
authority  and  intellectual  force,  and  he  has  that  classical  merit  in  a 
conductor  of  knowing  what  he  wants  and  getting  it.  He  is  an  analyst 
and  a  thinker  about  his  art.  He  had  taken  thought  about  every 
measure  that  he  played  last  evening,  and  what  he  had  thought  was 
realized  in  the  performance.  Whether  he  is  also  a  man  of  warm  and 
convincing  temperament  who  can  rise  on  occasion  to  glowing  powers  of 
eloquence  as  an  interpreter  was  not  so  clearly  established  last  evening. 
Yet  there  was  not  lacking  that  which  stirred  the  audience  to  enthusiasm. 

The  program  was  that  which  he  gave  at  his  first  performance  in 
Boston  in  October,  unrelieved  or  uninterrupted  by  the  offices  of  a  solo 
performer,  comprising  Beethoven's  Fifth  symphony,  and  by  Wagner, 
a  Faust  overture,  the  Sigfried  idyl,  and  the  prelude  to  Die  Meister- 
singer.  It  was  a  performance  in  respect  of  finish,  of  elaboration  of 
detail,  of  the  general  adjustment  of  the  lesser  proportions  to  the  whole, 
that  at  every  point  compelled  admiration.  It  may  also  be  said  that  it 
was  more  finely  and  definitely  finished  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Boston,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Muck  is  not  satisfied  with 
first  results  and  that  he  is  imbued  wtih  something  of  that  "passion  for 
perfection"  that  is  a  tradition  with  the  Boston  Orchestra. 

There  can  only  be  praise  for  his  readings  of  the  several  numbers 
of  his  program.  The  performance  of  the  symphony  was  an  admirable 
one,  full  of  the  spirit  and  robustness  of  the  music,  elastic  in  tempo, 
minutely  shaded  in  nuance,  with  all  its  climaxes  and  contrasts  skill- 
fully prepared.  It  was  not  a  "Wagnerized"  version,  even  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  "motto"  or  detached  theme  with  which  the  symphony 
opens;  nor  does  Dr.  Muck  seek  for  inner  voices  in  the  orchestration  to 
be  exploited  at  the  expense  of  the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  let  the  more  powerful  instruments  of  the  orchestra  be  heard 
powerfully  when  the  occasion  requires;  yet  he  has  a  sense,  if  not  the 
highest  sense,  of  balance  of  orchestral  tone  and  beauty  of  orchestral 
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color.  He  did  nothing  startling  in  the  symphony,  for  there  is  nothing 
startling  to  be  done  by  him  who  is  only  for  eliciting  its  beauty  and 
who  holds  to  the  text  and  its  plain  mandates.  But  it  seemed,  at  last, 
with  all  the  skill  expended  upon  it,  that  it  was  not  a  performance  that 
imparted  everything  the  symphony  has  to  say. 

Dr.  Muck  gave  a  superbly  dramatic  reading  of  the  Faust  overture, 
capturing  its  spirit  of  gloomy  passion  entirely  and  filling  it  with  an 
infinity  of  strongly  wrought  details,  which  were  never  allowed  to  stop 
the  coursing  of  the  dramatic  blood.  It  may  be  imagined  that  his 
leanings  are  to  the  dramatic.  He  put  a  deal  of  patience  into  the 
Siegfried  idyl,  whose  charms,  undeniable  and  delectable  though  they 
are,  are  mercilessly  long.  And  in  the  Meistersinger  prelude  he  was 
again  more  in  his  element.  He  takes  the  tempo  faster  than  most,  with 
a  loss  of  perhaps  something  of  the  most  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
work,  though  there  is  a  splendidly  propulsive  energy  gained  by  doing 
as  he  does.  He  has  no  superabundance  of  lingering  verbatos  in  this 
piece,  and  he  brings  out  with  the  utmost  clearness  the  contrapuntal 
complications  in  the  middle  of  it  that  are  sometimes  mud  rather  than 
a  pellucid  stream  of  many-voiced  melody.  There  was  much  enthu- 
siasm aroused  by  this  performance,  and  there  was  apparently  a  feeling 
that  Mr.  Higginson  had  intrusted  his  men  to  safe  hands. 


"MADAME  BUTTERFLY" 

Nov.  13  For  a  new  work  by  the  composer  of  La  Boheme  and  To  sea 
an  interested  reception  may  be  counted  on  in  New  York.  Puccini's 
Madame  Butterfly,  which  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
last  evening  at  the  Garden  Theater,  was  heard  by  a  very  large  audience. 
It  was  given  in  English  by  a  company  assembled  for  this  purpose  by 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage,  who  made  a  proud  distinction  for  himself  two 
years  ago  by  his  admirable  English  Parsifal  production  and  who  has 
done  some  valuable  work  for  the  advancement  of  opera  in  English — as 
well  as  some  other  not  so  valuable.  For  this  production  of  Puccini's 
latest  opera  within  three  years  after  it  first  saw  the  light,  however, 
he  is  entitled  to  high  credit. 

The  production  is  in  almost  every  way  excellent;  it  is  excellent  as 
to  the  individuals  concerned  in  it  on  the  stage,  the  costumes  and  scenic 
effects  and  the  musical  ensemble,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  rare 
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talent  for  dramatic  effect.  The  production,  having  had  the  benefit  of 
several  weeks'  drill  in  Washington  and  Boston  performances,  is  finished 
and  smooth.  It  was  evident  that  it  captured  the  fancy  of  the  audience 
and  left  it  impressed. 

Madame  Butterfly  is  not  a  story  of  action;  it  is  one  of  emotion  and 
passion,  the  development  of  a  tragical  situation  through  circumstances 
of  fantasy  and  romance.  It  is  an  old  story — the  passing  fancy  of  a 
man  for  a  woman,  the  devotion  of  the  woman  to  the  man,  her  abandon- 
ment by  him,  his  marriage  to  another  in  a  far  distant  land,  his  casual 
return  to  find  his  cast  off  love  still  awaiting  him  and  preferring  death 
to  deprivation  of  him.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  somewhat  meagre 
outlined  substance  of  the  play,  even  with  the  addition  of  an  intro- 
ductory and  explanatory  first  act,  is  scarcely  enough  to  furnish  the 
material  for  an  opera  of  the  duration  of  this. 

Yet  so  skillfully  have  authors,  composer  and  stage  manager  co- 
operated in  producing  an  effective  whole  that  the  attention,  and  fre- 
quently the  intense  attention,  of  the  listener  is  held,  and  he  is  beguiled 
by  the  quaint  bric-a-brac  charm,  the  warmth  of  emotional  expression, 
with  which  the  whole  is  expressed. 

Puccini  in  his  music  has  deliberately  attempted  to  gain  local  color 
by  Japanese  strains,  whole  melodies  that  are  recognizable  as  Japanese 
tunes,  as  well  as  more  fragmentary  progressions.  But  he  has  been 
skillful  enough  to  do  this  in  moderation.  He  has  made  his  score 
eminently  expressive  of  human  emotion  and  feeling  that  are  not  con- 
fined by  national  boundaries. 

His  method  is  that  made  familiar  in  La  Boheme  and  Tosca,  yet 
carried  further,  perhaps,  than  in  either  of  them.  It  is  to  make  the 
music  a  minute  and  critical  commentary  of  every  line,  every  sentence 
of  the  text.  The  musical  development  is  strictly  dependent  upon  this 
text,  and  he  has  taken  few  opportunities  for  sustained  flights  in  such 
development.  There  are  few  airs,  detachable  from  an  immediate  con- 
text, and  a  few  tonal  pictures  developed  for  their  own  sake. 

The  music  is  more  variegated  in  its  substance,  more  paragraphic,  it 
might  be  called,  even,  than  that  of  Tosca.  With  this  deliberately 
accepted  handicap,  the  composer  has,  nevertheless,  made  his  music  of 
strange  and  enamoring  beauty.  He  uses  a  large  number  of  representative 
themes ;  and  though  he  develops  them  in  a  broadly  symphonic  style  at 
hardly  any  point,  they  make  a  very  characteristic  musical  background. 

He  is  the  Puccini  of  La  Boheme  in  such  purely  lyrical  passages  as 
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the  love  duet  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  between  Pinkerton  and  Madame 
Butterfly.  There  is  an  impassioned  and  powerfully  dramatic  trio  in 
the  third  act  that  suggests  Tosca. 

But  in  the  purely  pictorial  effects  suggestive  of  the  time  and  place 
and  the  succession  of  incident  and  emotion  he  has  written  charmingly 
and  in  a  vein  that,  if  not  strikingly  original,  is  at  least  more  purely 
personal  and  individual.  His  orchestration  is  more  refined,  more 
pointed  and  delicately  colored  than  ever.  He  has  ventured  far  into 
new  and  adventurous  harmonies  and  some  of  his  effects  in  this  direc- 
tion are  captivating. 

The  entrance  in  the  first  act  of  Madame  Butterfly,  preceded  by  a 
distant  and  approaching  chorus  of  women's  voices,  is  exquisitely 
planned.  The  scene  of  the  disturbance  raised  by  the  priestly  uncle,  the 
Bonze,  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  is  admirably  wrought  in  music. 
There  is  charm  in  the  way  the  flower  scattering  of  the  expectant  little 
lady  is  depicted  in  gay  and  joyous  music;  the  scene  with  the  objection- 
able suitor,  Yamadori,  is  vigorously  sketched,  and  there  is  touching 
pathos  in  the  musical  delineation  of  the  scene  of  Mme.  Butterfly's 
motionless  watching  for  her  husband  through  the  window.  The  final 
scene,  except  for  the  jarring  presence  of  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  is  finely 
emotional,  and  it  seems  that  here  the  music  fails  to  intensify  its  power. 

It  may  be  that  all  this  does  not  reach  very  far  nor  go  very  deep. 
Madame  Butterfly  may  not  be  destined  for  so  long  a  life  as  others  of 
Puccini's  works — even  though  in  London  they  think  La  Bohbme  is 
slight  by  comparison.  The  musical  substance  is  probably  slighter;  it 
is  not  easy  to  judge  certainly  of  its  value  on  the  first  hearing.  But  it 
has  abounding  charm  and  ingratiating  refinement,  and  they  made  their 
effect  on  the  audience  last  evening. 

That  there  are  matters  in  the  libretto  that  are  unsympathetic  can- 
not be  denied.  The  intrusion  of  Mrs.  Pinkerton  in  the  final  scene 
upon  the  anguish  of  the  Japanese  girl  with  well-intentioned  kindness 
would  be  in  atrocious  taste  in  the  reality,  and  it  is  an  unnecessary  false 
note  in  the  dramatic  situation.  These  are  matters  of  sordid  fact  and 
realistic  expressions  that  are  irreconcilable  with  treatment  in  a  lyric 
drama,  however  the  argument  for  them  is  made;  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  for  La  Boheme.  These  are  accentuated  by  the  English  text.  This 
text  has  been  prepared  more  for  the  purposes  of  the  singers  than  for 
the  aesthetic  gratification  of  the  audience;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  more 
skillful  treatment  of  it  could  be  made. 
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The  delightful  and  versatile  art  of  Mme.  Elsa  Szamosy,  the  Hun- 
garian singer,  who  took  the  part  of  Madame  Butterfly,  dominated  the 
performance  upon  the  stage.  Her  voice  is  fine  and  strong,  agreeable  in 
quality,  flexible  to  her  use;  her  worst  fault  was  singing  sharp  in  her 
higher  ranges. 

She  is  a  charming  and  skillful  actress,  extremely  graceful  in  action 
and  with  abundant  means  for  expressing  a  wide  feeling  and  passion. 
Her  impersonation  showed  strongly  and  skillfully  wrought  increase  of 
emotional  force  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Mr.  Joseph  Sheehan,  a 
well-known  figure  in  Mr.  Savage's  operatic  productions,  was  not  alto- 
gether fortunate  in  the  very  unsympathetic  part  of  Lieut.  Pinkerton. 

He  is  set  down  as  a  cad  by  the  librettists,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  allows 
him  a  few  redeeming  points.  It  must  be  said  that  his  singing  is  not 
one  of  them,  for  it  sounded  last  evening  hard  and  without  intelligent 
modulation  of  his  powers;  it  may  have  been  that  the  singer  had  not 
properly  gauged  the  resonance  of  the  house,  for  his  voice  has  the 
potency  of  better  results  in  it. 

Miss  Harriet  Behnee  was  sincere  and  intelligent  as  the  serving 
woman  Suzuki.  Mr.  Goff  as  Sharpless,  the  American  Consul,  an  unin- 
spiring part,  sings  it  well,  and  makes  what  there  is  out  of  it.  Admirable 
character  studies  were  contributed  by  Robert  Kent  Parker  as  the 
obstreperous  Bonze  and  Wallace  Brownlow  as  the  Prince  Yamadori, 
though  both  occupy  brief  space  in  the  performance. 

The  conducting  of  Mr.  Walter  Rothwell  was  that  of  a  skillful  and 
authoritative  leader  with  distinctly  dramatic  gifts,  and  he  understands 
the  art  indispensable  in  works  of  this  school  of  making  the  orchestra 
accentuate  and  underline  every  detail  upon  the  stage. 


SAMUEL  COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 

Nov.  iy  Another  distinguished  foreign  composer  appeared  before  a 
New  York  audience  last  evening,  swelling  the  list  of  those  who  have 
come  to  America  this  season  to  exploit  their  own  music.  Mr.  S.  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor came  quietly,  almost  unheralded,  but  his  is  a  name  which 
in  England  has  been  raised  to  eminence  by  his  work,  though  he  is  a 
young  man  and,  what  will  seem  more  remarkable  in  this  country,  a 
mulatto.  His  concert  last  evening  was  devoted  entirely  to  his  own 
compositions,  and  he  himself  appeared  as  a  pianist.     He  has  the 
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modesty  and  the  dignity  of  the  truly  distinguished;  and  both  he  and 
his  music  made  a  deep  impression  upon  those  who  were  there. 

The  most  important  music  he  has  composed,  and  that  upon  which 
his  fame  chiefly  rests,  works  in  the  larger  forms  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, could  not  be  represented  at  this  concert.  Songs  and  pieces  for  the 
piano  and  for  the  piano  and  violin  made  up  the  program,  in  which  he 
had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Lola  Johnson,  soprano,  Harry  T.  Burleigh, 
baritone,  and  Felix  Fowler  Weir,  violinist,  all  of  his  own  race.  Of 
these  Mr.  Burleigh,  who  is  well  known  as  a  singer  in  this  city,  was 
the  only  one  of  artistic  capacities  really  sufficient  for  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  himself  plays  the  piano  with 
the  skill  of  a  composer,  not  of  a  virtuoso,  but  he  gave  an  admirable 
account  of  his  piano  pieces  and  played  the  accompaniments  of  his 
other  works  with  taste  and  skill. 

His  songs  show  a  fine  gift  of  melody  and  distinction  in  the  harmonic 
treatment  of  the  accompaniment.  Most  characteristic  and  most  valu- 
able from  a  musical  point  of  view  is  his  setting  of  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar's  Corn  song,  a  reminder  of  antebellum  days  on  a  plantation 
in  the  South,  with  a  Negro  refrain.  In  this  he  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere and  heightened  the  emotional  effect  of  the  verses.  Mr.  Burleigh 
sang  it  with  sympathy  and  feeling  and  with  uncommonly  good  enuncia- 
tion. Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  played  two  of  his  "symphonic  arrange- 
ments" of  Negro  songs  for  the  piano  (not  as  they  were  set  down  on 
the  program,  but  I'm  troubled  in  mind  and  the  West  Indian  Bamboula, 
of  which  Gottschalk  years  ago  made  a  once  popular  transcription). 
There  were  also  his  Zuleika  and  an  Oriental  waltz.  The  first  two 
represent  a  most  interesting  attempt  to  use  the  Negro  folk-song  ma- 
terial in  artistic  music  and  have  many  successful  and  striking  features. 
The  other  songs  and  the  violin  pieces  have  not  quite  so  much  that 
would  call  special  attention  to  them,  but  they  are  all  admirable  music 
and  the  work  of  sound  and  original  musicianship. 


PHILHARMONIC    ORCHESTRA,    WASSILY    SAFONOFF, 
JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

Nov.  17  The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  began  its  sixty-fifth 
season  yesterday  afternoon  with  its  first  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  and 
with  prospects  of  material  success  brighter,  probably,  than  any  that 
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have  ever  before  attended  it  in  its  long  history.  The  hall  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  list  of  its  subscribers  is  said  to  be 
almost  enough  in  itself  to  assure  a  similar  audience  at  each  concert 
throughout  the  season.  This  season  also  marks  the  abandonment  of 
the  policy  of  inviting  conductors  from  abroad  to  conduct  its  concerts 
in  turn,  adopted  three  years  ago,  and  the  installation  of  Mr.  Wassily 
Safonoff  as  the  director  of  the  Society  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It 
was  an  experimental  policy  that  has  yielded  the  adherents  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic some  extremely  interesting  experiences,  but  one  that  also 
has  had  its  serious  drawbacks  of  various  kinds.  The  return  to 
the  older  rule  ought  to  be  regarded  in  principle  as  a  sound  decision. 

Mr.  Safonoff  comes  now  to  take  one  of  the  most  responsible  and 
the  most  historically  distinguished  musical  posts  of  this  country. 
Having  made  himself  one  of  the  most  discussed  figures  in  the  musical 
activities  of  New  York  in  the  three  seasons  that  he  came  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  as  a  "guest"  conductor — the  only  one  of  all  who  was 
invited  for  each  of  the  three  seasons — his  quality  and  his  ideals  as  a 
conductor  are  well  known.  Consequently  he  made  no  new  disclosure 
of  either  at  yesterday's  concert. 

He  still  conducts  without  a  stick,  and  he  still  clutches,  whirls,  stirs 
and  pokes  the  atmosphere  with  his  hands  in  a  way  that  is  disturbing 
to  the  eye  but  that  must  be  condoned  if  it  is  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  purposes.  He  again  made  Tschaikowsky,  as  he  has  before, 
the  central  figure  of  his  first  concert,  playing  his  Fifth  symphony, 
which  is  also  his  greatest  work.  He  gave  a  superb  reading  of  this, 
which  is  of  the  sort  in  which  his  fiery  Slavonic  temperament,  his  love 
of  tremendous  and  overpowering  effects,  glowing  and  dazzling  color  and 
the  characteristic  Russian  contrast  between  feverish  gayety  and  somber 
melancholy  have  their  freest  play. 

While  in  general  Mr.  Safonoff  read  the  work  as  he  did  before,  he 
took  the  slow  introduction  at  an  unconscionably  measured  tempo  that 
was  not  to  its  advantage.  The  Philharmonic  orchestra  can  give  him 
the  immense  sonorities  and  the  piled-up  crescendos  that  he  wants  in 
this  music,  and  he  can  rouse  it  to  a  kind  of  fire  and  passionate  utter- 
ance that  few  others  have  been  able  to  do.  Thus  the  performance  of 
the  symphony  was  extremely  impressive,  in  all  the  points  that  he 
sought  to  make,  and  it  no  doubt  represented  the  highest  achievement 
that  he  and  his  men  are  likely  to  give. 
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Man  does  not  live  by  Tschaikowsky  alone,  however,  and  there  were 
other  things  on  the  program.  It  opened  with  Beethoven's  overture  to 
Coriolanus,  in  which  the  solidity  and  weight  of  the  string  choir  of  the 
orchestra  were  made  to  tell  to  their  utmost.  The  gloom  and  tragic 
powers  of  the  work  were  represented  at  their  darkest,  and  of  this,  too, 
a  profoundly  impressive  interpretation  was  given. 

Between  these  came  a  composition  by  Mozart  unknown  to  this 
public,  called  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  for  string  orchestra,  a  serenade 
in  English,  one  of  a  great  number  of  such  pieces  that  Mozart  com- 
posed, often  for  a  special  occasion,  as  did  most  other  composers  of  his 
period.  It  has  the  Mozartian  characteristics  of  pellucid  melody,  clear 
and  symmetrical  form,  and  the  spirit  of  urbane  gayety  that  informs  so 
much  of  his  music.  But  it  is  distinctly  Mozart  in  one  of  his  lesser 
moments.  To  set  the  eighty-odd  Philharmonic  string  players  in  Car- 
negie Hall  to  playing  this  guileless  and  graceful  little  piece  which 
Mozart  doubtless  intended  for  ten  or  a  dozen  musicians  in  a  chamber 
of  moderate  dimensions,  seemed  like  a  perversion  of  its  obvious  inten- 
tion, based  on  a  strange  insensibility  to  the  requirements  of  style  in 
music.  It  was  well  played,  with  a  wide  variety  of  light  and  shade; 
yet  in  many  passages  with  a  heavier  touch  than  the  music  could  well 
endure. 

The  soloist  was  Josef  Lhevinne,  the  young  Russian  pianist  who 
made  an  excellent  impression  last  season  here  as  a  player  of  high 
technical  acquirements  and  agreeable  musical  gifts.  In  Rubinstein's 
D  minor  concerto  he  disclosed  the  same  qualities  for  which  he  espe- 
cially deserved  praise  on  his  previous  visit — an  extremely  clear  and 
fluent  technique  and  a  touch  that  commands  a  varied  tonal  color  upon 
the  instrument.  All  the  power  and  youthful  impetuosity  of  his  pre- 
vious performances  he  did  not  show  in  this  concerto,  and  it  is  true  that 
he  had  to  struggle  against  an  overheavy  accompaniment,  in  which 
all  the  players  of  the  orchestra  were  unwisely  employed.  In  every 
technical  way  he  was  master  of  the  situation;  in  it  all  he  never  violated 
good  taste  and  musical  feeling  for  the  exploitation  of  the  powers  of  a 
virtuoso.  There  have  been  more  fiery  temperamental  interpretations 
of  the  first  and  last  movements,  more  of  the  sweep  of  temperament  in 
them,  more  of  poetry  and  warmth  in  the  beautiful  slow  movement;  but 
Mr.  Lhevinne's  playing  was  that  of  an  artist  in  its  continence  and  its 
regard  for  the  symmetry  of  the  music. 
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"ROMEO  ET  JULIETTE" 

Nov.  27  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  opened  its  doors  last  even- 
ing for  a  new  season  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  the  brilliant 
assemblage  of  New  York  society  and  operagoers  of  all  degrees  could 
give  it.  The  tradition  of  success  is  now  firmly  established  here,  and 
the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  contribute  and  to  share  in  it  has  never 
been  equalled  in  the  history  of  opera  in  New  York,  or  indeed  in  any 
other  musical  capital. 

The  house  was  crowded  last  evening  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  was 
never  more  resplendent.  The  season  which  was  then  opened  is  in 
some  respects  unique.  Mr.  Conried  has  made  the  most  ample  prepara- 
tions for  new  things  and  a  new  setting  of  the  old  ones.  He  has  brought 
over  new  singers  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed  of  older  friends. 
He  introduced  last  evening  also  a  new  conductor.  The  season  is 
expected  to  be  made  strenuous  by  a  new  force  of  competition  from  the 
opera  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  So  far  as  the  older  establish- 
ment was  concerned,  the  opening  was  made  notable  by  the  appearance 
of  two  important  new  members  of  the  company  for  the  first  time  in 
America. 

These  were  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  the  American  soprano,  who  has 
won  distinction  in  Europe,  and  Mr.  Charles  Rousseliere,  the  French 
tenor  who  comes  also  with  a  notable  reputation  made  in  Paris,  to  meet 
the  sore  need  of  his  kind  that  has  been  felt  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  for  a  number  of  seasons.  The  opera  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented was  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette.  Not  too  much  stress  need  be 
laid  on  the  choice  of  an  opera  for  the  opening  of  the  season;  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  in  years  gone  by,  was  one  of  the  operas  especially  set  apart 
for  the  opening  of  the  season  and  one  of  those  that  was  a  favorite 
vehicle  for  exploiting  favorite  singers  in  favorable  parts  rather  than 
a  work  making  a  special  appeal  for  its  own  sake.  It  has  never  had 
the  vogue  that  Jean  de  Reszke's  impassioned  and  polished  perform- 
ance or  Mme.  Melba's  exquisite  singing  gave  it  since  they  ceased  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan. 

Last  season  it  was  not  given  at  all.  Its  emergence  upon  the  bill 
for  the  opening  night  at  the  present  time  may  be  taken  as  signifying 
an  intention  to  give  more  prominence  this  season  to  operas  of  the 
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French  school,  now  that  the  French  wing  of  the  company  has  been 
so  materially  strengthened. 

Interest  in  the  performance  centred  in  the  parts  taken  in  it  by  Miss 
Farrar  and  Mr.  Rousseliere.  Miss  Farrar  comes  back  to  her  native 
land  as  one  of  the  American  singers  who  have  made  name  and  fame 
for  themselves  abroad.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  establish  the  same 
success  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  that  all  she  does  will  not  meet 
with  quite  so  unqualified  acceptance  as  it  has  abroad.  But  she  went 
far  upon  that  road  in  what  she  accomplished  last  evening.  She  made 
a  most  agreeable  impression  in  her  impersonation  of  Juliette ;  for  she  is 
full  of  excellent  instincts  making  for  the  best  things  as  a  lyric  actress. 
She  has  a  charming  personality,  a  graceful  and  a  winning  one,  and  her 
stage  presence  is  alluring  and  with  much  of  the  girlishness  of  Juliette. 

It  has  been  said  that  by  the  time  an  actress  had  learned  the  art  of 
denoting  the  passion  and  the  ecstatic  emotion  of  Juliette  she  could 
rarely  still  be  in  possession  of  the  juvenile  charm  that  the  part  needs. 
But  Miss  Farrar  has  it,  and  has  at  the  same  time  skill  and  resource 
in  stage  craft.  She  is  a  singer  of  remarkable  gifts.  Her  voice  is  a 
full  and  rich  soprano,  lyric  in  its  nature  and  flexibility,  yet  rather 
darkly  colored  and  with  not  a  little  of  the  dramatic  quality  and  with  a 
power  of  dramatic  nuance  that  she  uses  in  the  main  skillfully.  Her 
singing  is  generally  free  and  spontaneous  in  delivery,  well  phrased 
and  well  enunciated,  yet  she  is  not  a  wholly  finished  vocalist,  and 
there  were  matters  in  her  singing  that  could  not  meet  with  entire 
approbation,  as  in  the  duet  in  the  fourth  act,  where  she  sang  with  a 
certain  constraint. 

There  will  be  more  interesting  and  more  important  music  for  the 
exhibition  of  her  artistic  powers  before  the  season  is  much  further 
advanced,  but  there  was  ample  cause  in  her  Juliette  of  last  evening  for 
the  high  expectations  that  have  been  raised  for  her  in  the  musical 
public  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rousseliere's  success  was  not  so  unquestionable.  As  Romeo 
he  is  a  manly  and  engaging  figure.  He  has  dramatic  skill  and  authority 
of  no  mean  order,  and  he  filled  his  impersonation  with  chivalrous  ardor. 
His  voice  improved  in  its  effect  as  the  opera  progressed.  It  is  a 
powerful  and  vibrant  tenor,  but  his  art  of  singing  is  not  impeccable. 
At  the  beginning  his  cantilena  was  not  uniformly  smooth,  and  his  voice 
sounded  frequently  strident;  but  he  seemed  to  gain  a  better  control 
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of  it,  and  in  the  duet  in  the  second  act  and  again  in  the  fourth  he  did 
much  that  was  beautiful  and  finely  impressive.  That  he  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  vocal  resources  of  the  Opera  House  in  a 
department  where  it  has  not  been  strong  seems  likely. 

There  was  another  newcomer  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Simard,  who  took 
the  part  of  Mercutio,  without  great  distinction;  and  in  Mme.  Neuen- 
dorff,  who  was  an  admirable  representative  of  Gertrude,  the  nurse, 
and  who  some  years  ago  was  singing  on  the  same  stage  the  greater 
roles  of  Wagnerian  opera  as  Georgine  von  Januschowsky. 

The  opera  is  also  fortunate  in  the  new  French  conductor,  M.  Samuel 
Bovy,  who  directed  the  performance  with  admirable  vigor  and  anima- 
tion, although  he,  too,  had  not  his  forces  under  full  control  in  the  first 
act,  and  there  were  passages  where  his  views  as  to  tempo  were  not  in 
precise  accord  with  those  of  the  singers  of  the  first  act. 

The  orchestra  sounded  uncommonly  well;  how  much  of  this  was 
due  to  the  new  wooden  partition  that  separates  it  from  the  audience 
and  how  much  to  the  new  conductor's  discretion  and  wise  restraint 
may  appear  later. 

The  performance  enlisted  a  number  of  old  favorites  in  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast — Mme.  Jacoby  as  Stefano,  M.  Plangon  as  Frere  Lau- 
rent, Mr.  Journet  as  Capulet,  Mr.  Bars  as  Tybalt  and  Mr.  Muhlmann 
as  the  Duke.  For  the  first  time  the  chorus  sang  its  comments  upon 
the  action  in  French. 


"THE  MANHATTAN  OPERA  COMPANY" 

Dec.  g  In  opening  his  new  Opera  House  on  Dec.  3  and  giving  in  it  a 
performance  in  many  respects  so  admirable  as  that  was  of  /  Puritani, 
Mr.  Hammerstein  has  put  a  remarkable  achievement  to  his  credit. 
He  is  a  well-seasoned  manager  and  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  said  on  the  opening  night  that  "one  must  make  allowances 
for  first-night  enthusiasm,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  public 
will  continue  its  support  of  the  new  Opera  House."  It  still  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  opera  going  public  is  coy  and  wishes  to  be  well 
assured  of  its  prospects  before  it  starts  out  on  an  operatic  evening, 
still  more  on  an  operatic  subscription  for  a  longer  period. 

But  it  ought  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  performances  at 
the  new  Manhattan  Opera  House  are,  in  truth,  remarkable  in  many 
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respects  and  in  some  offer  opportunities  for  enjoyment  of  an  unusual 
kind.  The  confusion  and  nervousness  of  the  first  night,  the  crudity 
that  marked  some  things  on  the  stage  and  many  things  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  house  will  be  smoothed  away,  and  in  a  large  part  have 
already  been.  There  are  drawbacks  that  seem  almost  unavoidable  in 
the  new  house — its  rather  inconvenient  situation,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
accommodations  for  those  who  go  and  come  in  carriages  and  must  use 
only  the  one  entrance  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  the  uncomfortable  and 
narrow  foyer.  But  if  the  artistic  offerings  inside  shall  be  properly 
appreciated  at  their  true  merit,  no  doubt  the  discomforts  on  the  outside 
will  be  condoned. 

Mr.  Hammerstein's  company  has  already  shown  itself  to  be  much 
stronger  on  the  side  of  the  men  singers  than  of  the  women.  Of  course 
his  chief  strength  lies  in  the  tenor  who  heads  his  list,  Mr.  Alessandro 
Bonci,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  upon  him,  more  than 
upon  many  of  the  other  factors  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  put  together, 
rests  the  success  of  the  new  venture.  That  he  is  an  artist  of  rare  gifts 
and  accomplishments  has  already  been  made  perfectly  evident.  But 
that  he  is  one  over  whom  the  New  York  opera-going  public  will  become 
excited  is  not  so  certain. 

His  qualities  are  not  quite  such  as  will  fire  the  popular  heart  as  Mr. 
Caruso's  have  done.  His  is  a  much  subtler  art  than  the  tenor  at  the 
Metropolitan  possesses.  The  gifts  of  voice  that  nature  has  endowed 
him  with  are  less  opulent.  As  was  noted  at  his  first  appearance,  it  is 
a  small  voice,  a  delicately  and  exquisitely  modulated  one.  Mr.  Bonci 
is  not  provided  with  that  enormous  lung  capacity  that  stands  Mr. 
Caruso  in  such  good  stead  in  giving  him  power  and  as  well  an  unfailing 
command  of  the  long  and  finished  phrase.  His  voice  has  occasionally 
shown  a  tendency  to  take  on  the  pallid  color  that  is  known  in  the  slang 
of  the  vocalists  as  "white,"  the  quality  that  is  called  "open."  But  this 
was  only  occasional,  as  was  also  the  tendency  toward  a  nasal  tone  that 
he  showed. 

Mr.  Bonci's  art  is  finished  in  all  that  relates  to  phrasing,  to  the  tech- 
nique of  the  breath.  His  diction  is  exquisitely  polished  and  clear.  The 
emission  of  his  tones  is  of  the  utmost  ease  and  spontaneity,  and  the 
perfect  repose  and  balance  of  his  singing  in  Bellini's  smooth  cantilena 
was  a  joy.  So,  too,  was  the  flexibility  with  which  he  took  the  florid 
passages. 
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It  is  not  uninteresting  to  recall  here  the  allusion  that  Mme.  Lilli 
Lehmann  makes  to  Bond  in  her  book,  "How  to  Sing,"  published  four 
years  ago.  She  wrote: 

Recently  the  little  Italian  tenor  Bonci  has  won  my  hearty  admira- 
tion for  his  splendidly  equalized  voice,  his  perfect  art,  and  his 
knowledge  of  his  resources,  and  notwithstanding  the  almost  ludi- 
crous figure  that  he  cut  in  serious  parts,  he  elicited  heartly  applause. 

In  richness  and  fullness  of  color  his  voice  cannot  be  compared  with 
Mr.  Caruso's.  It  is  inferior  to  that  sensuous  charm  of  that  wonderful 
organ,  whether  in  mezzo  voice  or  in  the  intoxicating  fullness  of  the 
fortissimos  which  so  delight  the  demonstrative  portion  of  the  Metro- 
politan audiences.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  can  now  be 
judged,  Mr.  Bonci  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  those  deplorable  errors  of 
taste  and  musical  feeling  that  afflict  the  more  judicious  of  Mr.  Caruso's 
listeners — the  forcing  of  his  tones  beyond  even  the  superb  fullness  that 
needs  no  forcing,  the  exaggeration  of  phrasing,  the  pumping  up  of  sen- 
timent, the  opening  of  the  lachrymose  floodgates,  and  the  aspiration 
of  vowels. 

The  limitations  of  Mr.  Caruso's  power  as  an  actor  are  well  known 
to  those  who  have  seen  him  try  to  act  in  parts  of  heroic  or  tragic  mold. 
It  is  not  often  that  he  gets  lifted  above  the  level  of  the  commonplace 
and  conventional  operatic  manner;  though  it  is  not  for  lack  of  trying. 
Mr.  Bonci's  diminutive  size  is,  of  course,  a  handicap  to  his  impressing 
an  audience  in  heroic  parts.  He  has  also  an  unfortunate  mannerism  in  a 
sort  of  set  and  artificial  smile.  But  his  more  serious  limitations  seem 
to  be  founded  on  a  too  composed  and  elegant  stage  presence.  He  has 
not  yet  shown  either  great  conviction  or  striking  power  as  an  actor; 
he  has  always  been  graceful,  polished  and  refined. 

Two  other  admirable  men  singers  in  Mr.  Hammerstein's  company 
are  known  here  and  have  improved  their  art  since  they  sang  in  years 
gone  by  at  the  Metropolitan — Messrs.  Ancona  and  Arimondi.  Of  Mr. 
Renaud,  who  made  his  first  appearance  on  Wednesday  in  Rigoletto, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  speak  at  present,  for  he  was  not  in  good  voice 
on  that  evening  and  could  only  show  that  he  was  a  finished  and  strik- 
ingly forcible  operatic  actor,  an  artist  in  his  fiber. 

One  of  the  most  fortunate  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  possessions  is  the 
conductor,  Mr.  Cleofonte  Campanini,  a  man  of  inexhaustible  power 
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and  vitality,  a  conductor  of  authority,  who  held  insufficiently  disciplined 
forces  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  on  Monday  night  and  carried  every- 
thing through  with  animation.  And  what  an  artist  the  man  is !  Miss 
Pinkert  looked  imploringly  at  him  after  her  polacca,  Son  vergine  vez- 
zosa,  in  I  Puritani,  had  brought  her  uproarious  plaudits  and  recalls ;  but 
she  found  a  stony  gaze  in  his  face  that  was  unconscious  of  her  petition 
— and  the  opera  went  forward,  not  backward  to  a  repetition.  A  glad- 
some record  was  marred  in  Rigoletto  when  La  donna  e  mobile  was 
repeated.  On  the  same  evening,  however,  not  only  a  whole  tenor  air 
but  a  whole  tenor  scene  was  being  repeated  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  to  the  confounding  of  all  dramatic  sense  and  the  gratification  of 
a  tenor's  vanity. 


KNEISEL  QUARTET 

Dec.  12  The  second  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  was  given  last 
evening  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  to  an  audience  that  filled  every  seat  and 
listened  with  exemplary  patience  to  the  first  third  of  the  program, 
and  with  every  manifestation  of  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  second 
two-thirds.  Mr.  Kneisel,  as  his  admirers  well  know,  has  always 
regarded  it  as  part  of  his  mission  to  keep  them  fully  informed  of  and, 
so  far  as  his  own  efforts  can  accomplish  it,  in  touch  with  the  enterprises 
of  the  various  "new  schools"  in  music.  It  is  an  attitude  that  the  New 
York  musical  public  ought  least  of  all  to  object  to;  for  such  a  concep- 
tion of  their  artistic  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  the  past  has  put  New  York  ahead  of  most  other  musical 
capitals  in  its  knowledge  of  modern  productions  and  modern  tendencies. 
But  it  has  its  points  of  stress  and  strain,  and  Mr.  Kneisel's  audiences 
have  more  than  once  been  put  to  trials  of  patience  in  listening  to  the 
younger  writers  in  chamber  music. 

The  contemporary  French  school  has  probably  been  responsible  for 
some  of  the  severest  of  these  trials  and  few  of  them  for  more  than 
Maurice  Ravel,  whose  F  major  quartet  was  the  first  number  on  last 
night's  program,  played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  The  learned 
debate  whether  his  "voice"  is  independent  of  that  of  Claude  Debussy's; 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  for  last  night's  performance  seemed  to  indi- 
cate very  clearly  that  it  is  a  highly  unimportant  voice,  so  far  as  music 
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is  concerned.  His  quartet  is  assuredly  the  least  musical  production  of 
its  kind  that  has  been  made  known  here. 

It  shows  an  unrelieved  poverty  of  musical  idea  and  a  deliberate 
renunciation  of  any  thematic  development,  of  any  musical  thinking. 
There  is  hardly  a  theme  set  forth  in  it  worthy  of  the  name;  from  the 
poor  little  straggling  phrase  that  starts  it  off  all  is  evolved  to  the  vague 
and  shifty  end.  The  object  apparently  is  not  the  presentation  of  any- 
thing like  musical  development,  so  much  as  it  is  the  spreading  of  a  thin, 
iridescent  web  of  sound,  a  gossamer  spinning  of  tones.  The  composer 
has  been  skillful  in  exploiting  all  the  most  diaphanous  timbres  of  the 
four  instruments,  in  leading  his  nerveless,  boneless  phrases  through  all 
sorts  of  wandering  in  inconsequent  harmonies. 

The  first  movement  is  the  one  that  offers  most  to  lay  hold  of.  There 
is  charm  of  instrumental  effect  purely  as  such  in  the  second  movement, 
with  its  pizzicati,  its  shimmering  tremolos,  its  chromatic  passages. 
The  slow  movement  is  especially  incoherent;  but  M.  Ravel  has  achieved 
his  utmost  in  the  last,  which  is  as  the  soughing  of  winds  among  tree 
tops.  All  these  are  different  ways  of  dealing  with  the  one  poor,  little 
theme  that  says  nothing  to  begin  with  and  has  been  made  to  say  noth- 
ing after  all  the  tortuosities  of  harmony  and  figuration  through  which 
it  has  been  dragged.  Effect  and  nothing  but  effect,  is  achieved  in  it, 
and  it  is  the  vague  and  blurred  effect  of  a  thin  tonal  phantasmagoria 
seen  dimly  from  a  magic-lantern  ill-adjusted.  Of  the  performance,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  it  was  a  marvel  of  smoothness  and  finish,  a  con- 
quest of  great  difficulties  with  the  art  that  conceals  art. 

At  the  opposite  pole  in  musical  structure  and  in  tonal  color  was 
Beethoven's  early  Quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instruments,  Op.  16.  In 
this,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  their  concerts,  the  members  of  the 
quartet  all  abdicated,  and  the  piece  was  played  by  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  Messrs.  Addimando,  Leroy,  Hand  and  Mesuard  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Quintet  Club.  They  are  all  capital  performers  on 
their  instruments,  though  the  tone  of  the  horn  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  tenderness  and  poetic  effect.  The  quintet  is  frankly  under  the  eight- 
eenth century  influences  of  Beethoven's  early  works;  but  its  measures 
still  sound  fresh  and  charming,  and  the  color  of  the  wind  instruments 
and  their  individual  styles  are  employed  as  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 
The  audience  took  much  pleasure  in  it,  as  it  did  in  the  fine  and  poeti- 
cally conceived  performance  of  Schumann's  F  major  string  quartet 
that  came  last. 
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GERMAINE  SCHNITZER 

Dec.  ig  Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer  was  heard  by  a  rather  unusually- 
large  audience  at  her  first  appearance  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  She  is  a  young  pianist,  who  has  attracted  favorable  atten- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  who  showed  at  her  recital  plenty 
of  talent  and  a  large  measure  of  accomplishment  as  well.  She  is  still 
young,  and  her  youth  is  manifested  in  her  playing.  She  has  strength 
to  a  degree  not  often  vouchsafed  to  young  women  and  the  power  of 
using  it  to  produce  some  striking  and  uncommon  effects.  Thus  her 
tone  upon  the  instrument  is  remarkably  large  and  unctuous  in  quality, 
and  she  can  control  it  to  a  fine-spun  delicacy.  She  has  likewise  a  fine 
equipment  of  technical  dexterity  and  brilliancy.  But  Miss  Schnitzer 
has  qualities  other  than  those  which  are  obtainable  from  strength  of 
arm  and  finger  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mechanics  of  performance — 
qualities  that  make  her  playing  interesting  and  promising  in  spite  of 
many  faults  that  exist  in  it  at  present.  She  has  unquestionably  a  posi- 
tive musical  temperament  and  a  strong  individuality;  and  when  she 
has  emerged  from  the  period  of  youthful  stress  and  acquired  a  greater 
poise  they  ought  to  make  her  an  artist  of  distinguished  power. 

Her  program  suggested  that  her  ideals  at  present  have  a  good  deal 
of  the  stock  of  the  virtuoso  in  them,  the  desire  to  impose  through  sonor- 
ous and  ear-filling  sound  and  bewildering  brilliancy — there  were  the 
inevitable  transcription  by  Liszt  of  one  of  Bach's  organ  fugues — this 
time  that  in  A  minor;  Schumann's  Carnaval,  Liszt's  affected  and  in- 
sincere Benediction  de  Dieu,  Chopin's  A  flat  ballade  and  two  studies, 
a  toccata  by  Saint-Saens,  and  brilliant  derangements  of  pieces  by 
Schubert. 

There  was  poetic  imagination  in  her  playing  of  Schumann's  wonder- 
ful series  of  tonal  pictures,  an  evident  intention  to  give  characterization 
to  the  rapidly  shifting  moods  in  them.  But  it  was  treated  too  much  as 
a  virtuoso  piece,  with  too  much  anxiety  for  violent  contrast  of  dynamics 
and  with  a  most  restless  conception  of  freedom  in  rhythm.  Between 
her  thunderous  fortissimo  and  her  whispered  pianissimo  there  is  almost 
no  middle  ground.  Her  rubato  is  so  constant  and  excessive  as  almost 
to  deprive  her  playing  of  all  rhythmic  feeling;  and  this  was  true  also 
of  her  interpretation  of  Chopin's  ballade.  The  March  of  the  Davids- 
bilndler  at  the  close  of  the  Carnaval  she  took  at  an  altogether  too  slow 
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pace  that  the  effect  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  earlier  scenes  might  be 
enhanced.  The  mood  of  improvisation  which  she  imparted  to  some  of 
the  Carnaval  scenes  was  charming;  there  were  many  poetic  moments 
both  in  this  and  in  the  music  of  Chopin  and  many  lusciously  sung  bits 
of  cantilena.  But  everywhere,  in  accent,  in  phrasing  and  in  most  of 
the  elements  of  expression  there  was  exaggeration. 

But  there  is  much  promise  in  such  an  artistic  nature  as  Miss 
Schnitzer's;  her  faults  are  those  of  youth  and  impetuosity.  The 
ripening  and  clarifying  processes  that  ought  to  come  to  one  of  her 
equipment  will  bring  a  clearer  vision  and  repose,  which  are  the  things 
she  stands  now  most  in  need  of. 


RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  MODEST  ALT- 
SCHULER,  ALEXANDER  SCRIABINE 

Dec.  21  The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  its  second  concert, 
which  was  given  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  presented  a  program 
in  which  everything  of  importance  was  new,  and  in  addition  it  brought 
forward  the  young  Russian  composer,  Alexander  Scriabine,  who  played 
a  new  concerto  of  his  own  for  piano.  And,  to  make  the  occasion  still 
more  notable,  Mr.  Safonoff,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Mr.  Scriabine  and 
Mr.  Altschuler,  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  in  their  conservatory  days 
at  Moscow,  was  secured  from  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  conduct  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  of  the  concerto. 

With  all  this  impressiveness  upon  the  program,  however,  the  actual 
results  in  the  hearing  were  not  extraordinary.  They  went  toward  con- 
firming the  belief  created  in  previous  years  that  what  Russian  music 
the  conductors  of  the  more  cosmopolitan  orchestras  have  left  for  the 
Russians  to  put  down  on  their  programs  as  given  "for  the  first  time" 
may  have  been  rejected  rather  than  overlooked.  The  new  orchestral 
pieces  at  this  concert  were  Glazunoff's  Third  symphony,  Op.  33,  in  D, 
and  a  Capricco  tzigane  by  Rachmaninoff.  Glazunoff's  Fifth  and  Sixth 
symphonies  have  recently  been  heard  here,  the  Fifth  only  the  other 
day  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Third  is  unquestion- 
ably inferior  to  both  of  these  in  musical  idea  and  in  workmanship.  It 
has  some  of  the  composer's  fluent  melody;  the  first  movement  begins 
promisingly,  and  the  last  has  a  buoyant  first  theme.  Both  move- 
ments are  treated  with  tiresome  prolixity,  with  vain  repetitions  that 
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advance  the  real  musical  development  but  little.  There  is  skillful  and 
richly  colored  scoring  in  many  passages,  the  effects  in  the  scherzo 
reaching  the  bizarre;  and  in  the  andante  there  are  some  convenient 
appropriations  from  Wagner.  The  symphony  as  a  whole  by  no  means 
makes  a  favorable  showing  of  Glazunoff's  undoubted  talent,  which  he 
has  indicated  in  other  compositions  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
the  contemporary  Russians. 

Mr.  Scriabine  has  heretofore  been  known  here  chiefly  through  his 
minor  piano  pieces,  salon  music  of  an  agreeable  sort.  He  cannot  read 
his  title  clear  through  this  concerto  to  enter  the  field  of  more  serious 
composition.  He  is  evidently  ill  at  ease  in  the  large  form  and  strives 
with  little  success  to  fill  it  with  an  appropriate  or  dignified  content. 
The  orchestra  has  much  of  the  musical  burden  to  carry,  and  it  is 
chiefly  of  small  significance.  The  piano  is  largely  devoted  to  brilliant 
arabesques  and  passage  work.  There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  of 
which  much  is  made,  and  the  orchestra  is  treated  with  a  fullness  of 
tone  against  which  the  soloist  must  toil  arduously.  Scriabine,  the  com- 
poser, has  provided  Scriabine,  the  pianist,  with  matter  well  suited  to 
his  style  which  is  brilliant,  crisp  and  clear;  but  he  has  not,  so  far  as 
he  showed  last  evening,  any  considerable  command  of  richness  or 
depth  of  tone.  He  played  later  three  pieces  of  his  own — a  Nocturne  for 
the  left  hand,  a  Mazurka  in  E  minor  and  an  Etude  in  D  sharp  minor. 
Mr.  Scriabine  is  to  be  heard  again  in  his  own  music,  when  a  better  view 
of  his  art  can  be  obtained. 


KITTY  CHEATHAM 

Dec.  2Q  Although  it  is  possible  that  grown-up  children  always  get 
more  out  of  Miss  Kitty  Cheatham's  songs  than  is  apparent  to  the  little 
ones,  the  latter  element  was  well  represented  and  seemingly  well 
pleased  at  the  Lyceum  yesterday  afternoon. 

As  heretofore  Miss  Cheatham  offered  a  number  of  dainty  novelties, 
her  program  ranging  from  an  old  sacred  lullaby  to  the  pitiful  account 
of  Pussy  in  the  well  as  related  in  the  well-known  classic  Ding  dong 
bell.  Sung  by  Miss  Cheatham  to  an  accompaniment  in  minors  and 
with  such  lugubriousness  of  facial  expression  as  befits  the  tale,  it 
became  a  truly  impressive  exposition  of  a  woeful  incident.     Indeed, 
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never  before  has  the  tragedy  of  poor  Pussy's  fate  seemed  so  awful, 
and  if  the  audience  at  the  matinee  had  its  way  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  heroic  Mr.  Stout  "who  pulled  Pussy  out"  would  be  well  up  in 
line  for  an  Andrew  Carnegie  medal. 

Miss  Cheatham  again  told  in  her  very  charming  fashion  about  the 
naughty  little  girl  with  the  curl,  and  her  hearers  were  delighted  with  a 
descriptive  bit,  Practicing,  in  which  the  horrors  of  the  five-finger 
exercise  were  explained  by  a  little  boy,  whose  sufferings  were  by  no 
means  so  uncommon  as  not  to  find  plenty  of  sympathetic  listeners. 

This  entertainer's  Negro  songs  are  always  among  the  best  of  her 
offerings.  They  included  yesterday  several  old  and  several  new  songs, 
given  in  an  admirably  true  and  expressive  dialect. 

Miss  Flora  McDonald  was  at  the  piano  for  all  but  four  new  songs, 
which  the  composer,  H.  L.  Brainerd,  accompanied.  Of  these,  Animal 
thoughts,  given  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  was  perhaps  the  most 
appealing,  though  all  are  dainty.  In  this  number  the  singer,  imitating 
admirably  the  flat  and  uncertain  tones  of  a  little  girl's  voice,  expressed 
the  following  commendable  ambition: 

I  should  not  like  to  be  a  cat 

And  prowl  about  so  late, 
To  poke  my  nose  down  in  the  dust 

And  anything  I  hate. 

But  I  should  love  to  be  a  hen, 

To  sleep  upon  a  shelf, 
And  lay  one  egg  for  mother's  lunch — 

And  dozens  for  myself. 

Then  there  was  a  lovely  little  tale  about  a  little  girl  who  did  not 
like  the  cook  and  planned  vengeance  in  the  form  of  a  sponge  soaked  in 
soup,  and  that  inexpressibly  delightful  one  about: 

I  wish  she  would  not  ask  me  if  I  love  the  kitten  more  than  her, 
Of  course  I  love  her;  but  I  love  the  kitten  too;  and  it  has  fur — 

All  in  all,  the  recital  provided  an  occasion  that  was  both  charming 
and  unusual. 
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LILLIAN  NORDICA 

Jan.  9  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica  made  her  first  appearance  this  season 
before  a  New  York  audience  last  evening  in  a  concert  of  strangely 
mingled  character  and  extensive  proportions.  It  was  a  concert  with 
orchestra,  and  the  orchestra  was  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  took  part  in  a  concert  under  other  auspices 
than  its  own  under  its  own  conductor,  M.  Safonoff.  Mr.  Charles 
Anthony,  a  young  pianist,  who  played  here  not  long  ago  in  a  recital, 
also  appeared  as  an  assistant  of  Mme.  Nordica,  and  added  to  the 
program  the  first  movement  of  Tschaikowsky's  First  concerto  and 
Liszt's  Hungarian  jantaisie. 

The  audience  was  large,  and  was  prepared  to  spend  unlimited 
enthusiasm  upon  Mme.  Nordica,  Mr.  Safonoff,  the  orchestra  and  Mr. 
Anthony,  without  troubling  itself  much  with  discrimination.  Mme. 
Nordica  sang  Beethoven's  scene  and  aria,  Ah  Perfido,  a  group  of  four 
modern  songs  with  piano  accompaniment,  and  Bninnhilde's  great 
apostrophe  that  forms  the  final  scene  of  Wagner's  Cotter  ddmmerung. 

Her  singing  was  such  as  her  admirers  in  New  York  have  known  it 
in  recent  years.  Her  voice  has  much  of  its  well-remembered  quality 
and  power,  and  her  phrasing  and  diction  are  of  a  kind  that  will  always 
challenge  admiration.  The  music  of  Brunnhilde  she  has  in  previous 
years  made  the  high  water  mark  of  her  achievement.  The  songs  were 
Quilter's  Now  sleeps  the  petal,  Brahms's  Mein  Liebe  ist  grun,  Liza 
Lehmann's  Titania's  cradle  (I  know  a  bank)  and  Peter  Cornelius's 
Song  of  Solomon.  She  sang  them  with  feeling  and  intelligence  but 
with  disturbing  body  movements  more  in  place  on  the  operatic  than 
the  concert  stage  and  unnecessary  to  the  expression  of  the  songs.  She 
added  to  the  four  two  more — a  dramatic  Hungarian  air,  and  Grieg's 
song,  Im  Kahne,  of  which  she  sang  the  latter  with  beautiful  taste,  and 
in  the  former  she  produced  some  strangely  explosive  effects  with  her 
high  notes. 

Mr.  Safonoff  conducted  with  more  than  his  usual  fire  and  extrava- 
gance, and  of  Tschaikowsky's  Romeo  and  Juliet  overture  gave  one  of 
his  most  intensely  colored  readings.  The  playing  of  Mr.  Anthony  was 
that  of  a  sincere  and  well-equipped  artist,  but  he  did  not  catch  all  the 
bravura  spirit  of  Liszt's  fantasia. 
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FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

Jan.  10  The  Flonzaley  Quartet  is  making  itself  felt  as  an  addition 
to  the  forces  in  the  chamber  music  of  New  York  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  it  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  the  serious  and  accomplished  perform- 
ance of  chamber  music  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  more  is  needed 
in  New  York.  This  quartet  gave  its  second  concert  last  evening  in 
Mendelssohn  Hall,  and  was  heard  by  a  numerous  audience.  Its  play- 
ing shows  a  continuous  improvement  in  the  finer  qualities  that  go  to 
make  a  beautiful  ensemble,  and  its  four  members  have  the  skill  and  the 
artistic  enthusiasm  upon  which  improvement  is  to  be  based.  It  was 
manifested  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95;  the  adagio 
from  Chausson's  unfinished  Quartet,  Op.  35;  the  scherzo  from  Dvorak's 
Quartet,  Op.  105,  and  in  Schumann's  piano  quartet,  which  they  played 
with  Mr.  Stojowski. 

Their  performance  is  marked  by  that  fine  sense  of  tonal  balance  and 
euphony  that  is  a  chief  essential  of  chamber  music,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant gain  in  its  finish.  But  even  more  important  is  the  feeling  of  vital- 
ity that  goes  through  it  all,  the  freedom  and  elasticity  with  which  the 
four  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and  the  thoroughly  musical  feeling 
that  animates  all  they  do.  Mr.  Stojowski  played  the  piano  part  of 
Schumann's  fresh  and  beautiful  quartet  with  much  vigor  and  bril- 
liancy, but  it  was  pitched  on  somewhat  too  generous  a  scale  of  sonority 
for  the  best  effect  of  ensemble  and  tended  somewhat  to  overpower  the 
strings. 


OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

Jan.  20  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  Russian  pianist,  who  has  already 
appeared  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  this  season,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  that  summoned  an  audience 
almost  as  large  as  the  hall  could  hold.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  as  was 
observed  from  his  playing  of  Tschaikowsky's  concerto,  has  gained  in 
many  of  the  essentials  of  his  art  in  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  his  last  visit  to  New  York.  He  has  ripened  and  refined  it  and 
deepened  his  musical  feeling,  and  he  has  done  it  without  the  loss  of  the 
strong  and  sound  impulses  that  gave  virility  and  power  to  his  playing. 
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He  is  an  artist  fundamentally  and  puts  forward  always  not  himself, 
his  dexterity,  his  originality,  but  the  music. 

This  was  evident  in  all  his  program  which  brought  out  his  powers 
in  several  different  directions.  His  playing  of  Beethoven's  Rondo 
in  G  major  showed  that  he  could  unite  a  keenly  analytical  conception 
and  beautiful  phrasing  with  a  truly  poetic  interpretation.  He  played 
Bach's  music  as  Bach  wrote  it,  not  as  somebody  else  thought  it  might 
be  improved,  and  thereby  set  himself  down  in  so  far  as  a  sincere  and 
serious  musician;  and  how  real  and  vital  this  music  is  when  so  played 
was  attested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  over  the  A  minor 
prelude,  the  E  minor  sarabande  and  the  Gavotte  in  B  minor.  This  last, 
to  be  sure,  is  arranged  by  Saint-Saens  from  one  of  the  solo  suites,  but 
it  is  a  simple  transfer  for  the  piano  without  manipulation  for  effect. 
The  prelude  he  played  with  much  vivacity  and  with  a  clear  presentation 
of  its  structure,  and  in  the  sarabande  the  melody  sang  tenderly  under 
his  fingers.    The  crisp  gavotte  he  was  called  upon  to  repeat. 

The  same  singing  and  poetical  quality  came  forth  from  Schubert's 
Moment  musical  in  A  flat  and  the  Minuet  in  B  minor.  Most  impor- 
tant of  his  undertakings  was  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch's  performance  of 
Chopin's  B  flat  minor  sonata.  In  this  the  storm  and  stress  were  truly 
and  finely  sensed,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  was  viewed  with  under- 
standing of  its  significance  and  a  right  feeling  for  its  proportions.  It 
was  indeed  a  large  and  eloquent  interpretation. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch's  phrasing  is  well  considered,  his  feeling  for  tone 
and  color  well  developed,  his  rhythmic  sense  seldom  fails  him.  His 
dexterity  of  finger  and  his  strength  are  generally  ample;  yet  his  tech- 
nique was  not  without  flaws  yesterday  afternoon.  The  following  num- 
bers were  two  of  Scriabine's  preludes,  an  intermezzo  by  Leschetizky 
and  a  Theme  and  variations,  of  his  own  composition,  Op.  4. 


"SALOME" 

Jan.  23  Before  a  vast  audience,  tense  with  a  sort  of  foreboding 
expectancy  as  well  as  with  evident  and  insistent  interest,  Richard 
Strauss's  "drama,"  Salome,  was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening.  It  was  the  first  performance  in  this  country  of  a 
work  that  for  more  than  a  year  has  been  the  storm  center  of  the 
musical  world,  about  which  discussion  has  raged  on  many  points — 
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about  its  repugnant  features  of  realism,  its  alleged  immorality,  decadent 
spirit,  artistic  perversity  or  about  its  significance  in  a  philosophical 
way,  its  depiction  of  types  and  human  desires  and  passions,  its  showing 
of  a  turning  point  in  human  development,  the  first  collision  of  the 
pagan  world  with  the  basis  of  Christianity. 

The  performance  of  this  remarkable  work  was,  it  is  safe  to  say,  itself 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  in  the  way  of  a  lyric  produc- 
tion ever  accomplished  in  this  country.  It  had  not  the  elaborateness 
of  Mr.  Conried's  famous  presentation  of  Parsifal  in  New  York  in  1903, 
nor,  we  are  fain  to  say,  had  it  the  artistic  importance  of  that  presenta- 
tion. But,  so  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  there  were  difficulties 
triumphantly  overcome  greater  than  have  ever  before  been  propounded 
to  musicians.  And  in  the  singing  and  acting  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters, problems  were  solved  and  solved  with  complete  success — problems 
of  a  complexity  that  might  well  dishearten  the  most  gifted  and  accom- 
plished of  lyric  actors.  Mme.  Fremstad,  Mr.  Burrian  and  Mr.  Van 
Rooy  have  done  wonders  in  their  representations  of  Salome,  Herod 
and  Jokanaan.  There  was,  moreover,  not  a  single  inadequate  factor 
in  the  performance.  But  above  all  and  through  all  in  this  performance 
was  the  commanding  influence  of  Alfred  Hertz,  the  conductor,  whose 
unflagging  zeal  and  contagious  enthusiasm,  whose  complete  mastery 
of  the  score  and  authoritative  exposition  of  it  brought  forth  last  night's 
remarkable  performance  after  months  of  the  most  exacting  prepara- 
tion. The  orchestra,  upon  whom  falls  perhaps  the  most  arduous  bur- 
den of  all  this  task,  accomplished  wonders.  It  played  with  immense 
power  and  color,  with  all  the  shades  of  dramatic  nuance  demanded  of 
it.    Everyone  connected  with  this  production  earned  praise. 

The  effect  of  Strauss's  composition  was  profound.  Of  that  the  most 
determined  opponent  could  harbor  no  doubt.  Its  strong  acid  bit  deep 
into  the  consciousness  of  all  who  saw  and  heard  it.  And  whether  the 
effect  was  to  call  forth  wonder,  admiration  and  delight,  or  to  cause 
repugnance,  deep  dissent  from  all  that  was  aimed  at  and  achieved  by 
the  composer,  it  was  clear  that  the  work  was  the  creation  of  a  most 
potent  musical  force,  of  a  faculty,  if  not  productive  of  beauty  and  of 
uplifting  influence,  then  certainly  wonderfully  powerful  in  execution, 
of  inexorable  logic,  of  marvelous  technical  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
all  the  resources  that  the  evolution  of  music  has  slowly  accumulated, 
and  of  endless  fecundity  in  the  invention  of  new  ones.  The  score  of 
Salome  is  unquestionably  the  most  stupendously  difficult  that  has  ever 
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been  written,  the  most  complex,  the  most  exacting  upon  the  skill  of  the 
individual  players. 

The  subject  of  Salome,  as  it  has  recently  been  presented  in  The 
Times,  is  abhorrent;  the  characters,  except  of  him  who  represents 
the  Biblical  figure  of  John  the  Baptist,  are  ignoble,  weak  or  perverse. 
The  whole  picture  is  a  baleful  disclosure  of  decadent  human  character 
in  a  period  of  universal  decadence;  one  of  those  periods  at  the  end 
of  an  epoch  in  history  when  weakened  and  corrupted  human  nature  is 
ready  for  the  universal  collapse  from  which  shall  rise  new  forces  to 
infuse  into  society  new  blood  and  bring  new  ideals.  Oscar  Wilde  is 
said  to  have  communicated  to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  for  whom  he  wrote  the 
play,  his  desire  to  produce  something  "bizarre  and  sensual."  Such 
indeed  it  is.  It  is  a  picture  set  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  decadence 
and  the  Roman  domination. 

The  time  is  one  in  which  immorality,  weak  superstition,  erotic 
sensuality  and  grisly  cruelty  were  the  prevailing  forces,  into  which  is 
set  forth  the  stern  figure  of  the  Baptist  and  his  proclamation  of  a  new 
light  and  a  new  ethical  standard.  The  whole  is  weighted  down  with 
a  stifling  and  heavily  erotic  atmosphere,  like  a  fantastic  and  oppressive 
nightmare.  A  strange  and  intangible  feeling  of  horror  pervades  it,  a 
sense  of  indefinable  dread. 

Wilde's  play  is  the  product  of  a  brilliant  constructive  imagination — 
an  imagination  that  has  projected  for  us  a  strongly  outlined,  highly 
colored  picture  of  the  time  and  place,  the  characteristic  point  of  view 
of  the  people.  In  it  are  attained  the  differentiation  of  types  and  the 
delineation  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  tetrarch,  Herod,  the  restless, 
inconsequent  neurasthenic,  the  voluptuous,  perverse  Salome,  the  im- 
placable Herodias,  the  stern,  impassible,  formidable  Jokanaan.  It  is 
repulsive,  yet  strangely  fascinating.  The  final  scene  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  representations  that  has  ever  been  put  upon 
the  stage.  The  divers  into  the  byways  of  science  have  names  for  the 
pathological  condition  of  which  it  is  the  outcome;  but  there  is  no  need 
of  peering  too  closely  into  the  mysteries  and  horrors  of  "sadism"  and 
"necrophilism" — the  sensuality  that  is  yoked  with  a  lust  for  blood  and 
death.  It  is  enough  to  witness  and  to  shudder  at  the  portentous  pic- 
ture. 

Strauss  has  set  this  text  to  music  that  is  closely  knit  with  it  in  sub- 
stance and  follows  in  every  minutest  shadow  all  its  changing  expression. 
It  is  not  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view  the  most  original  or  the 
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most  spontaneous  that  he  has  produced.  But  its  whole  effect  with  few 
interruptions  is  to  grip  the  listener's  senses  close.  Beauty  has  not  been 
the  sole  aim  of  Strauss's  endeavor.  He  has  sought  ugliness  just  as 
eagerly  when  it  suited  his  purpose  and  the  exigencies  of  the  stage  situa- 
tion— and  it  often  suited  them.  Audacities  in  dissonances,  effrontery 
in  combining  harmonics  of  incommensurable  keys  confront  the  listener 
repeatedly.  They  grate,  they  jar — and  they  are  intended  to  grate  and 
jar,  because  the  scene  calls  for  it. 

The  music  is  Strauss,  and  purely  Strauss.  The  suggestion  of  Wagner 
in  it  is  solely  in  the  use  of  the  leading  motives  as  material  out  of  which 
to  build  up  the  orchestral  fabric;  and  in  the  purely  technical  manipula- 
tion of  this  material  he  surpasses  anything  that  Wagner  ever  dreamed 
of.  His  orchestra  is  increased  to  the  limit  of  variety  and  fullness  of 
instrumental  forces.  There  results  from  this  a  complexity  in  the  score 
that  makes  Tristan  and  Gotterdammerung  seem  to  have  the  simplicity 
of  Haydn.  All  this  complexity  has  purpose;  the  new  instruments  and 
the  new  combinations,  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  separate  groups, 
as  of  the  violins,  are  for  the  expression  of  some  definite  and  perfectly 
calculated  effect.  This  effect  is  wonderful  throughout  the  score,  the 
color,  the  variety,  the  range  from  the  thinnest  delicacy  to  the  utter- 
most crashes  of  sound.  It  is  an  essential  quality  of  this  music  that 
it  is  orchestrally  conceived  in  the  completest  manner.  And  one  of  the 
most  elusive,  yet  unescapable,  facts  in  listening  to  it  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  orchestral  coloring  has  mollified  so  many  of  the  crassest  dis- 
cords in  the  harmony,  brought  apparently  irreconcilable  groups  of 
sounds  together  and  made  them  sometimes  bearable,  sometimes 
strangely  charming. 

It  has  often  been  charged  against  Strauss  that  his  specifically  musical 
invention  is  weak,  that  he  has  small  melodic  gift,  that  his  themes  are 
commonplace  and  of  themselves  inexpressive.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
trace  reminiscences  in  some  of  these  themes  in  Salome.  Strauss  has 
likewise  been  accused  of  gaining  easy  effects  by  the  trick  of  suddenly, 
after  his  most  extravagant  outbursts  of  discord,  reverting  to  simple, 
smooth  melodic  passages,  usually  harmonized  in  mellifluous  thirds  and 
sixths,  with  a  curiously  characteristic  chromatic  turn.  But  the  final 
justification  of  the  themes  is  the  use  they  lend  themselves  to,  and  of 
them  Strauss  has  been  able  to  build  up  a  superb  fabric — dazzling, 
thrilling,  overpowering,  often  beautiful  but,  at  all  events,  wonderfully 
expressive  of  what  he  aimed  to  express. 
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The  course  of  the  drama  was  traced  in  last  Sunday's  Times,  and 
need  not  here  be  repeated.  There  is  but  one  scene,  and  it  is  unrolled 
without  interruption,  lasting  about  an  hour  and  forty  minutes.  The 
music  rises  and  falls  in  interest  and  impressiveness  with  the  drama. 
There  are  dull  and  tedious  spots,  spots  in  which  discord  becomes  weari- 
some and  in  which  the  music  lacks  distinction.  But  the  points  of 
greatest  value  are  wonderfully  pregnant.  The  music  with  which 
Salome  cajoles  Narraboth  into  ordering  the  prophet  brought  forth 
has  charm.  The  orchestral  passage  that  shows  Salome's  eager  ex- 
pectancy as  the  soldiers  go  to  fetch  him  is  a  subtle  piece  of  delineation. 
The  appearance  of  Jokanaan  is  impressive,  as  the  tall  figure  of  the 
prophet  arises  from  the  cistern  accompanied  by  the  measured  strains 
of  his  motive  of  proclamation.  His  first  solemn  words  in  rebuke  of 
Herodias  are  equally  impressive.  The  mounting  passion  of  Salome 
for  Jokanaan  is  depicted  with  subtle  resource  and  continence  of  ex- 
penditure. The  music  is  delicately  scored.  Salome's  seductive  paeans 
in  praise  of  Jokanaan's  body,  of  his  hair,  of  his  mouth,  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  ecstatic  longing  that  stand  out  against  the  sudden  hysteri- 
cal revulsions  of  feeling  that  follow  his  rebukes.  The  climax  of  this 
situation  is  reached  in  her  passion  for  his  mouth,  her  desire  to  kiss  it, 
from  which  she  will  not  be  turned.  Here  is  the  first  of  the  great 
climaxes  of  the  drama,  and  the  use  of  the  theme  expressing  the  culmina- 
tion of  her  longing,  scarcely  more  than  a  fragment  in  itself,  evolves 
from  it  all  the  raging  storm  of  sensual  desire  that  now  sways  the 
Princess.  The  orchestra  intones  with  immense  power  the  defeat  of 
Salome,  the  triumph  of  the  prophet's  asceticism,  as  he  turns  and 
descends  again  to  his  cistern. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  scene  changes  with  the  emergence  of  Herod 
with  Herodias  and  his  courtiers  from  the  banquet  hall.  The  inquiet 
restlessness  of  Herod,  his  indecision,  his  shriveled  inconsequence,  his 
terrors  and  uneasy  imaginings,  the  bickering  of  Herodias,  all  are 
shadowed  forth  in  the  music.  Again,  it  takes  a  seductive  charm,  as 
Herod  sees  Salome  and  invites  her  to  drink  wine  with  him,  eat  fruit  with 
him,  sit  by  him.  The  episode  of  the  Jews  quarreling  with  each  other 
before  the  Tetrarch  about  God,  His  nature,  His  works,  the  Prophet, 
the  Messiah  is  one  of  the  capital  points  of  the  score.  Strauss  is  a 
humorist;  and  here  is  the  one  place  in  Salome  where  he  has  given 
his  sense  of  humor  free  play.     It  is  a  quintet,  animated,  tumultuous, 
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raucous  as  music,  but  voicing  the  quarrelsome  triviality  of  the  dispute, 
which  is,  moreover,  sung  with  astonishing  freedom  and  certainty  and 
acted  with  most  amusing  realism. 

Salome's  dance  is  in  itself  an  amazing  tour  de  force,  a,  drama  within 
itself.  It  begins  with  a  touch  of  Oriental  color  in  intervals  and  rhythms. 
But  Strauss  has  far  too  keen  a  sense  of  effect  to  allow  the  Orientalism 
in  his  music  to  weary  the  listener.  The  music  soon  takes  another 
tone,  more  personal,  more  suggestive  of  Salome's  own  character  and 
passions. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  slow  in  coming  after  Salome  has  demanded 
her  reward,  the  head  of  Jokanaan,  and  Herod,  after  all  sorts  of  vain 
imploring  and  offering  of  substitutes,  yields  to  her  as  he  has  sworn 
to  do.  His  hasty  enumeration  of  all  he  has  that  may  be  hers  instead — 
pearls,  topazes,  chrysolites,  beryls,  his  greatest  emerald,  his  white 
peacocks — comes  out  in  an  urgent  outpouring  in  all  haste.  After  the 
executioner  has  gone  down  into  the  cistern  to  his  work,  the  situation 
of  tense  and  fearful  expectancy  is  wonderfully  set  forth  in  the  thin 
tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  through  which  sounds  a  dull  tone,  repeated, 
"like  the  suppressed  groaning  of  a  woman."  A  long  black  arm  reaches 
up  the  silver  shield,  which  Salome  eagerly  siezes. 

Upon  it  rests  the  head  of  the  Baptist,  without  concealment  or  pre- 
tense of  any  kind  to  save  the  nerves  or  shelter  the  sensibilities  of  the 
audience.  It  has  the  ashen  hue  of  death;  the  long  black  hair,  the 
black  beard,  encircle  it,  as  they  did  a  few  moments  before  the  head  of 
the  living  man  upon  the  stage.  Salome  holds  it  before  her,  transfixing 
it  with  her  gaze.  She  carries  it  forward  and  puts  it  down  upon  the 
ground,  prostrates  herself  by  it,  and  all  may  see  the  dreadful  mauling 
and  caressing  she  gives  it,  all  of  which  she  herself  so  eloquently 
describes. 

Salome's  long  apostrophe  to  this  fearful  trophy  is  the  veritable 
climax  of  the  work.  It  is  wrought  with  a  wonderful  skill,  with  a 
marshaling  of  motives  that  express  anew  all  the  succession  of  desires 
that  have  stormed  through  her  soul,  and  the  apex  of  it  all  is  where 
she  bursts  out,  "If  thou  hadst  looked  at  me,  thou  wouldst  have  loved 
me!" 

Mme.  Fremstad  added  perhaps  the  crown  to  all  that  she  has  done 
at  the  Metropolitan  in  her  wonderful  impersonation  of  Salome.  And 
from  this  need  not  be  excepted  her  Kundry.    The  part,  as  are  all  parts, 
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vocal  and  instrumental,  in  this  work  is  of  enormous  technical  difficulty. 
This  impersonation  was  completely  consistent  in  its  representation  of 
the  feline  sensualist  and  in  the  growth  of  her  passion  from  mere 
curiosity  to  a  consuming  flame  of  desire.  She  presented  a  figure  of 
wonderful  exotic  beauty,  of  lithe  and  snaky  grace,  with  the  languor 
and  the  fire  of  the  Orient,  the  passion  of  a  perverted  nature. 

In  her  dance,  after  the  first  of  the  seven  veils  had  been  cast  off,  she 
was  represented  by  Miss  Bianca  Froehlich,  who  carried  through  the 
rest  of  it  in  a  manner  conclusively  Oriental,  with  all  its  appropriate 
posturings  and  shiverings  and  serpentine  movements,  now  measured, 
now  wild  frenetic. 

Mr.  Burrian  came  from  Dresden  with  the  prestige  of  having  "cre- 
ated" the  part  of  Herod,  the  Tetrarch,  at  the  first  performance  of 
Strauss's  work  there  a  year  ago  last  October,  and  with  the  experience 
of  many  repetitions  of  it.  But  nobody  was  prepared  for  the  extraor- 
dinary portrayal  he  gave  of  the  most  difficult  character.  He  had  com- 
pletely penetrated  into  all  the  crooks  and  crannies  of  that  eccentric  and 
devious  personality,  and  he  had  the  expert  command  of  histrionic 
resource  to  reproduce  its  lineaments.  His  impersonation  was  full  of 
apt  and  characteristic  traits;  the  uneasy  air,  the  incessant  movement, 
the  unstable  purpose,  and  the  repeated  forgetfulness  of  the  neurasthenic 
are  all  there.  His  declamation  was  most  expressive,  his  enunciation 
clearcut. 

For  Jokanaan  Mr.  Van  Rooy  has  striking  physical  qualifications, 
and  he  sang  the  music  with  immense  sonority  and  impressiveness.  He 
is  a  wonderful  figure  of  the  prophet.  It  may  be  that  it  would  be  still 
more  effectively  treated  with  a  greater  indication  of  the  ascetic  grim- 
ness  of  the  man  than  Mr.  Van  Rooy  gives,  but  there  is  consistency 
and  conviction  in  his  treatment. 

Miss  Weed  surprised  her  friends  by  the  wholly  admirable  manner  in 
which  she  enacted  the  part  of  Herodias.  Here,  too,  there  was  con- 
sistent delineation  of  the  character,  and  there  was  absolute  certainty 
in  her  delivery  of  the  music.  Praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Dippel's  dramatically 
very  effective  representation  of  Narraboth  and  for  his  singing;  and 
likewise  to  Messrs.  Blass  and  Miihlmann  as  the  soldiers.  The  quintet 
of  Jews  already  mentioned  were  Messrs.  Reiss,  Bayer,  Paroli,  Bars 
and  Dufriche. 

The  single  scene  in  which  the  drama  is  enacted  was  handsomely 
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presented.  There  is  a  fine  back  drop,  representing  the  distant  land- 
scape of  Judea,  framed  in  with  dark  cypress  trees,  and  the  grouping 
and  marshaling  of  the  throngs  of  courtiers  and  attendants  were  ef- 
fective. 


SUSAN  METCALFE 

Feb.  12  Miss  Susan  Metcalfe  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  where  there  was  only  a  moderately  numerous 
gathering  of  listeners.  Miss  Metcalfe  is  a  young  singer  of  strong  and 
undoubted  gifts,  whose  progress,  as  it  has  been  displayed  through 
her  successive  appearances  in  New  York,  has  alternately  aroused  hopes 
and  fears.  The  fears  have  been  such  as  came  from  a  realization  of  the 
undue  and  excessive  demands  that  she  has  made  upon  her  slender 
and  delicately  beautiful  voice  and  the  ambition  that  she  seemed  to 
cherish  to  force  it  into  something  that  it  was  not  and  to  possess  her- 
self of  a  style  that  is  not  truly  adapted  to  her  resources. 

Her  performance  yesterday  afternoon  was  not  such  as  to  quiet 
them.  She  has  a  fastidious  taste  and  wide  knowledge  of  song  literature, 
and  these  were  shown  in  her  strikingly  interesting  program,  which 
ranged  from  Bach,  Handel  and  Gluck  to  Loeffler,  Chansarel  and  De- 
bussy. Miss  Metcalfe  has  acquired  the  habit  of  forcing  her  voice, 
and  it  takes  on  altogether  too  frequently  a  hard  and  unmusical  tone, 
and  also  altogether  too  frequently  she  is  unable  to  strike  exactly  the 
pitch  but  sings  sharp.  There  is  often  much  to  question  also  as  to 
diction,  which  is  not  clear  nor  finished.  There  is  much  difference  in 
the  value  of  her  performances.  Her  singing  of  Bach's  nobly,  joyous 
air,  My  heart  ever  jaithjul,  was  lacking  in  repose  and  in  the  clear-cut 
melodic  line;  nor  was  the  singing  of  the  other  older  music  always  true 
in  style.  She  is  more  at  home  in  some  of  the  modern  songs,  as  Tschai- 
kowksy's  Irmitten  des  Balles,  in  which  she  strongly  suggested  the 
mood  and  which  she  had  to  repeat;  nor  did  she  sing  anything  better 
than  the  delightfully  fantastic  and  humorous  song  of  Debussy's  Fan- 
toches,  which  she  also  repeated.  She  essayed  songs  by  Schubert  and 
Schumann  with  varying  fortunes;  she  often  succeeded  in  imparting 
much  charm  as  in  Schumann's  Mondnacht,  and  Schneeglockchen.  But 
the  troubles  that  she  gives  her  friends  in  her  manner  of  singing  are 
rarely  wholly  absent,  even  from  what  she  does  best. 
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MENDELSSOHN   CHOIR  OF  TORONTO,   PITTSBURGH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  EMIL  PAUR 

Feb.  i j  The  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Orchestra,  which  have  combined  for  a  concert  tour,  have  come  as  far 
as  New  York  and  last  evening  gave  the  first  of  two  concerts  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Attempt  has  been  made  to  put  stress  upon  the  international 
character  of  the  combination,  which  seemed  to  have  counted  some- 
what in  determining  the  character  of  the  audience  last  evening,  for 
though  it  was  only  fairly  numerous,  it  was  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
marked  hospitality. 

The  program  was  of  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  length,  including 
Liszt's  setting  of  Psalm  xiii,  for  tenor  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra;  two 
unaccompanied  numbers  for  the  chorus;  Gounod's  setting  of  Psalm 
cxxxvii,  and  a  Cherubim  song  by  Tschaikowsky,  as  sung  in  the  Russian 
Church.  To  these  was  added  in  response  to  enthusiastic  applause  an 
arrangement  for  chorus  of  Scots  wha  hae  wV  Wallace  bled. 

After  all  this  came  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony.  The  performance, 
before  it  had  got  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  symphony,  showed  that 
this  international  partnership  was  an  unequal  affair.  The  chorus  de- 
serves a  rank  among  such  organizations  far  beyond  what  the  orchestra 
can  claim  among  orchestras.  It  is  said  to  number  220  voices,  and  it 
is  conducted  by  A.  S.  Vogt.  It  has  a  volume  and  power  of  tone  re- 
markable for  a  body  of  its  size,  but  still  more  remarkable  are  the 
precision  and  accuracy  of  the  singing — its  flexibility  in  producing  all 
the  delicacies  of  shading,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  it 
brings  to  its  tasks. 

The  choir  is  a  homogeneous  body  of  singers,  and  is  unusually  well 
balanced,  strong  in  tenors,  and  the  quality  of  the  tone  is  rich  and  well 
knit.  Mr.  Vogt  has  accomplished  remarkable  things  in  bringing  this 
chorus  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  Its  "a  cappella"  singing 
was  especially  noteworthy  and  quite  deserved  all  the  enthusiasm  that 
was  lavished  upon  it  last  evening.  In  Liszt's  Psalm  all  the  dramatic 
effects  upon  which  he  calculated  were  realized.  Mr.  Hamlin  sang  the 
solo  part  with  beautiful  art.  He  has  not  lately  been  heard  much  in 
New  York,  although  he  has  grown  and  ripened  greatly  in  his  singing. 
There  were  fervor,  breadth  and  most  finished  vocal  style  in  it  last 
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evening,  wherein  the  matters  of  phrasing  and  diction  were  of  the  ut- 
most purity. 

Such  a  performance  as  was  given  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
arouses  mingled  emotions.  Mr.  Paur  conducted  it.  He  has  not 
changed  in  his  methods  nor  in  his  ideas  since  he  conducted  orchestras 
in  New  York.  The  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  is  small,  too  small  to 
give  the  Ninth  symphony  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Its  tone,  as  it  was  dis- 
played last  evening,  has  neither  fullness  nor  nobility.  The  violins 
sounded  especially  poor  and  thin;  the  wind  choirs  are  reasonably  good 
in  most  respects.  But  the  ensemble  was  sometimes  a  little  frayed  at 
the  edges,  and  there  was  not  much  of  distinction  and  power  in  the 
playing.  And  so  the  usual  relation  of  the  value  of  orchestra  and 
chorus  in  the  Ninth  symphony  as  it  is  heard  here  was  reversed.  It 
was  the  chorus  that  counted,  and  it  made  the  last  movement  some- 
thing of  the  triumphant  hymn  that  Beethoven  imagined.  It  was  quite 
sure  of  the  music,  attacked  it  with  confidence  and  sustained  the  dim- 
cult  passages,  the  painful  long  high  tones,  with  none  of  the  usual 
manifestation  of  distress.  The  quartet  of  soloists  was  a  fine  one  and 
was  also  fit  to  cope  with  the  problems  Beethoven  presents.  They  were 
Mrs.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  Miss  Janet  Spencer,  Mr.  Hamlin  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon. 


ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  EDWARD  ELGAR 

March  20  The  Oratorio  Society  has  been  a  zealous  interpreter  of  the 
later  works  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  since  he  arrived  at  his  present  posi- 
tion in  English  art.  It  was  the  first  to  present  The  dream  of  Gerontius 
in  the  New  World  and  the  first  to  present  The  apostles.  This  year  it 
intends  to  bring  out  The  kingdom;  and  as  The  kingdom  is  the  continua- 
tion of  The  apostles,  Mr.  Damrosch  has  very  properly  arranged  to 
have  the  two  works  heard  in  immediate  succession,  as  the  composer 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  have  them.  As  a  preparation  for  its  perform- 
ance of  The  kingdom  next  Tuesday,  the  Society  repeated  last  evening 
The  apostles  in  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  first  given  here  on  Feb.  9, 
1904,  and  was  repeated  on  March  25  of  the  same  year. 

The  work  was  given  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  himself, 
who  was  invited  to  come  from  England  to  conduct  the  performance  of 
it  and   The  kingdom.     He  was  most  warmly  and   demonstratively 
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greeted,  and  the  long  and  exceedingly  complicated  work  was  listened 
to  with  close  attention  by  an  audience  that  was  large,  considering 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  general  public  disposition  toward 
music  in  the  oratorio  form. 

At  its  previous  performances  here  The  apostles  was  found  to  be  a 
composition  of  unequal  merit,  one  which  notwithstanding  certain 
passages  of  great  power,  of  tender  and  poignant  expressiveness,  of 
deep  characterization,  is  lacking  in  broad  and  continuous  development 
and  in  high  and  sustained  inspiration.  In  these  respects  it  seems  to 
stand  lower  than  Sir  Edward's  Dream  of  Gerontius.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy attempt  to  vivify  the  oratorio  form  by  the  use  of  all  the  re- 
sources which  the  development  of  modern  means  of  expression  has  put 
at  the  command  of  the  modern  musician;  and  Sir  Edward  Elgar  is  a 
master  of  them  all.  His  orchestra  is  raised  to  the  highest  point  of 
eloquence  by  his  skill  and  finesse  in  orchestration.  His  treatment 
of  the  chorus  has  not  only  imposing  grandeur  in  the  effects  of  great 
masses  and  the  building  up  of  climaxes  but  is  even  more  remarkable 
in  his  disposition  of  subtler  effects  of  color  and  skillful  polyphony; 
and  there  are  more  than  a  few  passages  in  which  his  setting  off  of  the 
solo  voices  in  contrast  with  the  choral  masses  and  in  a  union  with  them 
presents  new  and  beautiful  effects. 

The  apostles  is  the  product  unquestionably  of  a  powerful  and  acute 
intellect  at  work  with  material  of  which  it  is  a  complete  master;  but 
it  leaves  the  impression  on  the  whole  more  of  the  intellectual  process 
involved  than  of  a  potent  inspiration  seeking  its  inevitable  expression. 
The  text  itself  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity,  mosaiced  as  it  is  from 
sentences  culled  throughout  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
the  Apocrypha  and  put  together  forms  a  continuous  whole.  It  gives 
many  opportunities  for  the  composer's  dramatic  sense  and  for  his 
power  of  characterization  in  the  various  episodes  it  contains.  The 
mystical  atmosphere  of  the  prologue  is  one  in  which  Elgar's  imagina- 
tion loves  to  play.  The  passages  representing  night  in  the  mountain, 
the  dawn,  the  call  to  worship,  with  its  use  of  the  "shofar"  or  ram's 
horn  of  Jewish  ritual  (represented  in  the  performance  by  a  stopped 
trumpet),  are  full  of  poetic  suggestion  and  vivid  depiction  of  scene 
and  mood. 

The  morning  Psalm  is  built  up  to  a  grand  and  inspiring  climax — 
one  of  the  truly  impressive  moments  of  the  composition.  There  is 
more  than  conventional  force  in  the  representation  of  the  storm  upon 
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the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  miracle  of  Jesus  walking  upon  the  waters. 
The  final  chorus  is  full  of  religious  exaltation.  The  characters  of 
Mary  Magdalene  and  of  Judas  are  strongly  outlined  in  the  music. 

But  there  are  in  the  course  of  the  work  many  long  and  dull  passages 
and  many  that  are  laborious  and  that  show  the  labor  of  their  intricate 
involution.  The  score  is  compact  of  "leading  motives"  or  representa- 
tive themes  and  is  itself  in  many  places  almost  as  much  a  painfully 
continued  mosaic  as  the  text  itself.  It  is  a  most  elaborate  apparatus, 
and  the  result  often  is  that  the  composer  seems  to  be  hampered  by  its 
complexity  and  his  unceasing  submission  to  his  self-imposed  conditions 
rather  than  helped  toward  a  fuller  and  freer  expression.  So  it  seemed 
when  the  work  was  given  here  before,  and  so  it  seemed  last  night. 

The  performance  was  in  most  respects  an  excellent  one.  Com- 
posers are  by  no  means  always  the  best  conductors  of  their  own  compo- 
sitions, but  Sir  Edward  Elgar  evinced  authority  and  a  technique  ample 
to  gain  what  he  wanted  from  chorus  and  orchestra,  both  of  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  well  prepared,  by  Mr.  Damrosch,  for  a 
task  that  is  in  every  sense  formidable,  full  of  difficulties  of  every  sort. 
The  chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society  was  reinforced  by  a  special  chorus 
of  the  Musical  Art  Society.  The  solo  parts,  difficult  and  exacting 
almost  all,  were  sung  by  six  singers  who  were  admirably  qualified  for 
their  work:  Mrs.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  Mrs.  Von  Niessen-Stone,  and 
Messrs.  Frank  Croxton,  Claude  Cunningham,  Edwin  Evans  and  George 
Hamlin.  Of  these  especial  credit  belong  to  Mrs.  Rider-Kelsey  and 
Mr.  George  Hamlin  for  their  exceedingly  artistic  and  beautiful  sing- 
ing, and  to  Mr.  Frank  Croxton  for  his  most  characteristic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  part  of  Judas. 
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JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Oct.  27  The  first  of  the  visiting  throng  of  pianists  who  are  coming 
to  New  York  this  season — and  their  name  is  legion  according  to  their 
managers'  announcements — appeared  yesterday  afternoon.  It  was 
Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  and  his  recital  was  given  in  Carnegie  Hall,  which 
was  filled  almost  to  the  last  seat.  Mr.  Hofmann  had  not  appeared 
here  for  two  seasons.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  and  he  is  still  in  the 
way  of  fulfilling  the  great  expectations  that  were  raised  by  his  remark- 
able precocity.  There  has  been  disappointment  in  the  past  that  he 
has  not  shown  more  unmistakably  a  development  into  the  powers  of  a 
heaven-storming  genius.  Such  an  apparition  he  is  not  yet;  but  he 
returns  a  riper,  maturer  artist  than  he  was  the  last  time  he  played  in 
New  York;  an  artist  whose  emotional  side  is  slowly  maturing;  an 
artist  of  high  ideals  and  of  powers,  intellectual  and  technical,  remark- 
able even  in  these  days. 

His  concert  yesterday  was  notable  in  many  respects.  It  had  no 
element  of  the  sensational,  nor  was  his  playing  such  as  to  unnerve  the 
audience  to  a  loss  of  self-control.  But  there  was  much  in  Mr.  Hof- 
mann's  performance  to  give  the  highest  pleasure  to  discriminating  and 
intelligent  listeners  in  its  reproduction  of  masterpieces.  This  was 
sometimes,  to  be  sure,  from  a  somewhat  cool  and  objective  point  of 
view,  but  it  was  always  in  a  spirit  that  reproduced  that  of  the  music 
he  was  playing.  He  began  with  Beethoven's  grandiose  Sonata,  Op.  1 1 1 . 
In  the  rhapsodical  first  movement  he  truly  represented  the  large  and 
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gloomy  utterance  of  the  master,  who  in  the  arietta  soars  to  some  of  his 
highest  flights  of  poetical  expression,  in  which  the  performer  scarcely 
followed  him.  His  reading  of  Schumann's  Fantasia  in  C  was  noble  and 
beautiful,  cast  in  a  large  mold  and  touched  with  at  least  something  of 
the  fire  and  passion  of  the  young  romantic.  Between  them  came 
Mendelssohn's  Scherzo  in  E  minor,  in  which  he  played  with  an  ex- 
quisite, fleet  delicacy. 

The  second  section  of  his  program  was  given  up  to  the  twenty-five 
preludes  of  Chopin,  to  the  twenty-four  that  go  through  the  major  and 
minor  keys  as  Op.  28  and  the  one  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  45.  The 
choice  was  scarcely  wise,  for  there  are  too  many  of  them  to  be 
given  in  such  connection,  charming  and  characteristic  as  most  of  them 
are  of  the  manifold  facets  of  Chopin's  genius;  and  there  is  no  inner 
bond  of  connection  between  them  that  requires  or  suggests  their  per- 
formance together.  He  found  for  most  of  them  appropriate  expres- 
sion— passion,  sentiment,  tenderness,  gracious  delicacy.  The  end  of 
his  program  was  given  to  Liszt,  whose  Legende,  Liebestraum  and  Cam- 
panella  transcription  from  Paganini  were  given. 

Mr.  Hofmann  plays  with  poise  and  repose  always,  his  style  is  manly 
and  unaffected,  and  he  never  attempts  to  dazzle  his  listeners  with  a 
technique  which  is  well-nigh  flawless,  nor  with  a  physical  power  that 
seems  to  have  limitless  reserve.  His  tone  is  rich,  many  colored,  subtly 
nuanced — beautiful  always,  if  not  often  sensuous  in  quality.  And  it  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  refreshment  to  hear  a  pianist  whose  sense  of  rhythm 
is  so  unerring  as  his.  Such  a  one  has  a  plenitude  of  resources  in  his 
present  estate,  and  not  the  smallest  of  them  is  that  which  makes  him  at 
30  still  a  growing  and  developing  force  in  musical  art. 


MARK  HAMBOURG 

Nov.  2  Mark  Hambourg,  who  returns  after  an  absence  of  four  sea- 
sons, among  the  throng  of  pianists  that  are  seeking  for  public  favor  this 
year,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall.  The 
hall  was  full,  and  enthusiasm  was  rife.  Mr.  Hambourg  was  a  very 
young  man  when  he  first  came  to  this  country,  and  he  was  not  much 
older  at  his  last  visit.  He  had  many  admirable  qualities,  but  the  period 
of  "storm  and  stress"  was  upon  him,  and  his  playing  was  stormy  and 
stressful,  sometimes  without  measure.     He  is  older,  portlier  and  has 
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gone  through  what  with  some  men  is  a  sobering  experience,  but  storm 
and  stress  still  control  and  influence  his  playing,  and  they  probably 
always  will. 

Mr.  Hambourg  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkably  gifted  musician.  He 
has  a  technique  that  is  equal  to  every  demand  of  these  most  exciting 
days.  He  has  an  incalculable  strength  and  power  of  endurance.  In 
his  touch  and  his  production  of  tone  upon  the  piano  there  are  many 
beautiful  things  constantly  appearing  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  not 
beautiful.  There  are  passages,  phrases,  that  come  forth  from  his 
hands  as  veritable  pearls,  but  he  rarely  carries  through  a  movement 
or  a  section  with  a  sense  of  its  value  as  a  whole.  All  is  detail,  over- 
elaborated  and  exaggerated.  The  occasions  when  he  can  be  simple, 
direct  and  well  poised  are  few.  Energy  and  passion  blaze  through  his 
performance,  but  they  are  manifested  in  feverish  unrest,  in  capricious 
treatment  of  the  melodic  outline  and  in  a  brute  force  that  too  often 
tears  the  passion  to  tatters.  A  lack  of  rhythmic  sensitiveness  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  such  methods,  and  herein  Mr.  Hambourg  sins 
most  seriously  against  purity  of  taste. 

Mr.  Hambourg  began  his  program  with  Beethoven's  Waldstein 
sonata — a  sonata  that  can  be  made  to  suffer  severely  by  such  methods, 
and,  notwithstanding  some  striking  and  effective  details,  it  did  suffer 
at  his  hands.  Indeed,  in  those  very  details,  oftener  than  not,  were 
revealed  more  the  working  of  the  pianist's  temperament  than  the 
utterance  of  the  composer.  In  Brahms's  magnificent  set  of  Variations 
on  a  theme  of  Handel's,  which  followed,  Mr.  Hambourg  reached  his 
highest  level.  He  followed  Brahms's  fancy  through  many,  if  not  all, 
of  its  convolutions,  and  if  he  did  not  find  all  the  poesy  and  romantic 
feeling  that  some  of  these  variations  contain,  he  played  others  with  a 
dazzling  brilliancy  and  power,  and  the  final  fugue  he  read  with  im- 
posing breadth  and  unfailing  clearness.  His  conception  of  Chopin, 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  is  that  of  bravura.  The  F  minor  ballad 
he  set  forth  in  the  strongest  contrast  of  colors;  the  G  flat  and  E  minor 
etudes  glittered  and  scintillated  under  his  hands — the  former  he  had 
to  repeat;  the  Mazurka  in  A  minor  was  exaggerated  in  rubato  and 
sophisticated  in  expression,  and  in  the  A  flat  polonaise  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  the  clangor  of  arms  that  he  allowed  to  escape. 

The  last  numbers  of  his  program  included  a  Rhapsodie  etude  by 
Joseph  Holbrook,  a  radical  young  Englishman,  who  is  endeavoring 
to  set  musical  England  by  the  ears  but  who,  in  this  piece  dedicated 
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to  Mr.  Hambourg,  has  achieved  little  more,  except  for  a  few  inter- 
esting harmonic  details,  than  an  opportunity  for  a  virtuoso's  display. 
There  followed  a  Volkslied  by  Mr.  Hambourg  himself  that  scarcely 
touched  the  folk-song  spirit  in  any  way,  for  all  its  cantabile  melody, 
and  a  brilliant  paraphrase  on  themes  from  Tschaikowsky's  opera, 
Eugene  Onegin,  by  Pabst;  a  piece  in  which  poor  Tschaikowsky  was 
slaughtered  to  make  a  virtuoso's  holiday  in  Liszt's  most  meretricious 
manner.  Mr.  Hambourg  played  all  of  these  items  with  a  power  as 
unwearied  as  if  he  were  just  beginning  the  afternoon  and  with  a  tech- 
nical brilliancy  undimmed. 


IGNACE  PADEREWSKI 

Nov.  j  Mr.  Paderewski  returns  to  New  York  upon  his  seventh  visit 
after  an  absence  this  time  of  only  a  year  and  a  half;  but  that  he 
returns  with  his  old-time  sovereignty  of  fascination  upon  the  public, 
musical  and  unmusical  alike,  was  made  clear  in  his  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  hall  was  filled  to  suffocation;  the 
audience  hung  upon  his  playing  as  upon  an  evangel  of  art  and  vented 
its  enthusiasm  in  terms  of  impassioned  gladness.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  place  seemed  mysteriously  changed,  strangely  charged  with  that 
hypnotic  influence  that  Mr.  Paderewski  is  said  to  exert.  At  the  close, 
the  familiar  scene  was  re-enacted  of  a  rush  by  the  more  excitable  por- 
tion of  the  audience  to  the  platform  to  stand  at  the  feet  of  the  pianist 
as  he  answered  recall  after  recall  and  added  no  fewer  than  six  pieces 
to  the  printed  list  of  the  program,  which  was  already  long  enough. 

Mr.  Paderewski's  playing  better  pleased  many  of  his  admirers  than 
it  did  at  the  last  recital  he  gave  here  in  March,  1905.  Then  it  was  a 
regrettable  necessity  to  chronicle  a  singular  and  unlovely  development 
of  a  tendency  he  had  begun  to  disclose  some  years  before,  to  pound. 
Today  that  has  in  part  disappeared;  it  is  not,  alas,  possible  to  say 
that  it  has  wholly;  but  it  was  considerably  less  disturbing  in  its  effect 
yesterday  afternoon  than  it  had  been  before.  As  for  the  qualities  of 
Mr.  Paderewski's  art  that  have  lifted  him  to  his  own  peculiar  and 
undisputed  pre-eminence,  they  are  still  largely  influential  in  his  play- 
ing. He  is  a  wonder-worker  in  color,  in  the  searching  poignancy  of 
his  cantabile,  in  the  beauty  and  richness  and  endless  tints  and  grada- 
tions of  tone  that  he  endeavored  to  obtain. 
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Nothing  more  perfect  is  often  heard  than  the  exquisite  gradation  of 
dynamic  power  which  he  is  constantly  exercising  and  which,  with  the 
never-failing  rhythmic  feeling  of  his  playing,  enables  him  to  model 
and  shape  the  symmetry  of  a  passage,  a  movement  as  clear  cut  and  as 
delicate  as  a  cameo.  None  can  play  as  he  can  florid  passages  upon 
the  piano  with  such  iridescent  beauty  of  color,  such  crystalline  articu- 
lation, such  delicate  firmness  of  rhythm.  No  musician  ever  charged 
the  music  he  played  with  so  intense  and  penetrating  romantic  feeling, 
or  so  enveloped  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  lyric  poetry. 

There  was  expression  of  all  this  in  Mr.  Paderewski's  new  set  of 
Variations  with  fugue,  Op.  23,  with  which  he  began  his  program.  The 
work  is  not  strange  to  New  York,  for  Mr.  Stojowski,  his  pupil  and 
friend,  played  it  at  a  recital  here  last  January.  It  was  then  recog- 
nized as  a  new  voice  from  the  composer  of  Manru,  the  earlier  piano 
pieces,  the  Chant  du  voyageur,  the  nocturne  and  the  violin  sonata, 
even  of  the  earlier  sets  of  variations.  It  is  a  stronger,  robuster  voice, 
and  one  that  is  in  tune  with  some  of  the  more  modern  tendencies  of 
piano  composers. 

The  theme  is  rugged,  simply  but  strongly  rhythmed,  without  harmony 
except  for  a  hard  open  fifth.  The  efflorescence  of  the  variations  under 
the  composer's  far-reaching  fancy  is  ingenious  in  its  many  forms,  and 
there  are  many  of  much  beauty  and  richness  of  imagination.  There 
are  delightful  effects  of  color,  and  without  really  disclosing  anything 
new  of  rhythmical  values,  he  has  produced  much  that  is  striking  and 
significant  in  rhythm.  It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  strongest  of  recent 
compositions  for  piano.  Mr.  Paderewski  played  it  with  incomparable 
skill — as  one  who  is  convinced  of  the  value  of  his  message. 

He  played  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  1,  that  virtuosos  have 
no  fondness  for;  one  of  the  "fantasia"  sonatas  of  the  composer's 
earlier  period,  simple  with  the  simplicity  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
yet  with  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  real  Beethoven  in  it.  The  first 
movement  could  not  have  been  sung  with  a  truer  or  a  tenderer  sim- 
plicity, and  all  its  movements  were  given  a  freshness  of  spirit  that  the 
modern  virtuoso  does  not  always  recognize  in  such  music.  Three 
needless  arrangements  of  Schubert's  music  by  Liszt  followed,  transcrip- 
tions of  the  songs,  Auj  dem  Wasser  zu  singen  and  the  Erl  King,  and 
some  of  the  naive  German  dances  that  Liszt  harnessed  together  into  a 
virtuoso  piece.     Any  pianist  would  be  better  employed  in  playing 
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piano  music.  They  are  all  brilliant  and  effective;  they  are  "grateful" 
for  the  skillful  pianist  who  can  make  the  melodies  of  the  songs  sing 
through  the  accompaniment  figures,  and  in  the  Soiree  de  Vienne  there 
was  some  of  Mr.  Paderewski's  most  delicious  passage  work. 

There  was  in  this,  too,  the  first  onset  of  the  strenuous  mood  that 
became  prevalent  in  the  performance  of  Chopin's  Scherzo  in  B  flat 
minor  (not  major,  as  the  program  had  it),  in  which,  not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it,  Mr.  Paderewski  did  some  unmistakable  pounding. 
And  in  this  forcing  of  the  tone  he  went,  it  must  be  said,  beyond  what 
the  instrument  could  respond  to,  and  the  result  was  unmusical.  There 
was  more  of  it,  where  it  mattered  less,  in  Liszt's  Thirteenth  rhapsody. 
Otherwise  his  Chopin  numbers  (the  Nocturne  in  F  sharp,  Op.  15,  and 
the  Etudes,  Nos.  10  and  5  of  Op.  10)  brought  back  that  sense  of  re- 
membered rapture  which  in  his  performance  of  his  compatriot's  music 
more  than  all  else  has  characterized  his  playing  at  its  best  and  highest. 
The  audience  would  not  be  content  till  he  had  repeated  the  Etude  on 
the  black  notes,  No.  5. 

The  frantic  admirers  who  crowded  forward  when  the  program  was 
finished  insatiably  demanded  more  till  he  had  played  them  Liszt's 
transcription  from  Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman,  Rubinstein's  Valse 
caprice  in  E  flat,  Chopin's  Waltz  in  C  sharp  minor,  Liszt's  Second 
Hungarian  rhapsody,  Mendelssohn's  Song  without  words  in  A,  com- 
monly called  the  Hunting  song,  and  finally  his  own  minuet,  well  worn 
a  score  of  years  ago.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  throughout  the 
concert  was  of  the  most  rapturous  sort. 


JAN  KUBELIK 

Nov.  11  Jan  Kubelik,  in  America  again  after  one  season's  absence, 
gave  a  concert  last  evening  in  the  Hippodrome  before  an  audience  of 
astonishing  size.  Serried  thousands  filled  that  vast  auditorium  com- 
pletely full  and  signified  unaffected  enthusiasm  throughout  the  evening 
not  only  for  the  remarkable  soloist  himself  but  also  for  a  number 
of  the  orchestral  pieces  played  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Modest  Altschuler's  direction,  which  furnished  the  accompani- 
ments and  gave  selections  by  the  Russian  composers.  The  Hippo- 
drome is  not  the  place  that  artistic  considerations  alone  would  have 
suggested  for  a  violinist's  concert;   but  the  practical  and  conclusive 
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answer  to  objections  based  on  that  score  was  no  doubt  the  count  of 
the  audience. 

Mr.  Kubelik's  artistry  is  of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  He  is  not  a 
deeply  moving  player;  he  has  not  the  power  of  touching  profoundly 
and  immediately  the  hearts  of  his  listeners  nor  of  laying  hold  of  the 
inner  mystery  of  the  greatest  music.  There  is  something  aloof  in  him 
as  he  plays  it;  yet  few  have  the  power  of  so  ravishing  the  senses  with 
the  sheer  beauty  of  his  tone,  the  charm  of  his  cantilena,  the  elegance 
and  ease  with  which  he  masters  all  the  technical  difficulties  of  what 
he  is  playing  so  that  they  no  longer  suggest  themselves  as  difficulties. 
Octaves,  thirds  and  sixths  drop  from  his  instrument  in  a  tone  of 
honeyed  sweetness  and  oily  smoothness;  not  a  large  tone,  but  one  of 
indescribable  roundness  and  purity;  his  runs  and  passages  of  all  sorts 
are  as  pearls  from  his  hands.  There  is  something  of  feminine  grace 
and  charm  in  Mr.  Kubelik's  playing,  and  he  seldom  compels  by  its 
authority  or  stirs  by  its  passion  and  virility,  but  in  its  way  it  is  wholly 
delightful. 

He  played  Sinding's  Concerto  in  A  major,  a  work  that  is  not  familiar 
to  this  public,  though  it  was  heard  here  a  year  ago.  Only  in  the  first 
movement  does  the  composer  seem  to  have  much  that  is  definite  and 
individual  to  say;  nor  can  even  that  be  called  strongly  original.  It 
has  a  melodious  freshness  and  a  strongly  marked  rhythmical  character 
that  give  it  an  immediate  attractiveness;  the  succeeding  movements 
are  inferior  to  it  in  invention  and  strength  and  contain  much  that  is 
vague  and  ineffectual. 

After  the  concerto  Mr.  Kubelik,  much  applauded,  played  the  first 
movement  of  Bach's  E  major  solo  sonata  with  fluent  brilliancy  and 
finish.  Beethoven's  G  major  romance,  which  followed  upon  the  pro- 
gram, gained  a  persuasive  charm  through  his  playing,  but  scarcely 
depth  or  real  warmth  of  expression,  and  Saint-Saens's  Havanaise  he 
played  in  much  the  same  manner.  His  last  number  was  Paganini's 
coruscating  witches'  dance,  Le  streghe. 


MARCELLA  SEMBRICH 

Nov.  i j    Once  more,  as  she  has  many  times  before,  Mme.  Sembrich 
held  a  vast  audience  spellbound  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
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at  her  song  recital.  When  November  comes,  comes  also  this  annual 
delight  for  the  lovers  of  song.  It  is  always  a  new  delight;  for  though 
Mme.  Sembrich's  voice  shows  few  of  the  traces  of  advancing  years 
and  her  art  none  at  all,  she  is  not  content  with  traveling  in  the  beaten 
paths  of  song  literature,  but  seeks  out  matter  that  is  unfamiliar,  for- 
gotten or  new.  Her  success  with  these  researches  is  naturally  not 
always  the  same;  but  there  are  always  delightful  songs  that  many  of 
her  listeners  are  able  to  hear  from  her  for  the  first  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  results  of  her  fine  musicianship,  her  high  artistic  intelligence, 
that  she  has  a  wide  sympathy  with  many  schools  and  styles  and  an 
understanding  of  them.  She  sang  songs,  it  may  be  noted,  in  Italian, 
German,  English,  French,  Russian  and  Polish.  She  knows  how,  as 
few  others  know,  to  identify  herself  intimately  with  the  song  she  is 
singing,  with  the  emotion  it  publishes,  to  find  an  exactly  fitting  ex- 
pression for  different  moods.  Her  programs  are  models  of  skill  in 
contrasting  and  complementing  one  style,  one  mood  with  another,  and 
they  permit  her  to  hold  the  attention  of  her  audience  through  two 
long  hours  of  singing. 

It  would  be  telling  a  tale  oft  repeated  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  and 
the  subtleties  of  Mme.  Sembrich's  art.  Her  voice  had  much  of  its 
freshness  and  beauty  and  richness  that  persists  so  amazingly  through 
the  years.  It  and  her  artistic  refinements  cannot  count  for  all  they 
should  in  so  large  a  place  as  Carnegie  Hall — an  old  regret,  but  one 
inevitably  answered  by  the  numbers  of  the  audience,  which  filled  all 
the  seats  that  the  place  contains.  But  at  least  her  exquisite  enuncia- 
tion and  the  carrying  power  of  her  voice  made  her  message  plain  to 
everybody  who  was  present.  Her  voice  rarely  failed  to  respond  to  all 
the  demands  that  her  long  program  with  additions  made  upon  it. 

The  historical  arrangement  was  not  uniformly  carried  out  in  Mme. 
Sembrich's  program.  She  began  with  an  arietta  by  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, and  the  step  between  him  and  Paradies  and  Handel  was  broken 
by  a  romance  of  Spohr's  that  has  a  certain  faded  charm,  a  note  of 
German  sentimentality  with  a  suggestion  of  Italian  flourish,  but  that 
sounds  today  more  obsolete  than  the  elder  musicians'  work.  The 
canzonetta,  by  Paradies,  Quel  ruscelletto,  has  an  arch  gayety  that  is 
still  fresh  and  in  which  Mme.  Sembrich  is  always  most  felicitous. 
There  was  a  pretty  English  song  by  one  George  Monro,  a  composer  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  which  she  had  to  repeat,  and  a  setting 
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of  English  words  by  Haydn  in  a  graceful  vein.  But  the  noblest  as 
well  as  the  most  beautifully  sung  of  this  group  was  the  air  from 
Handel's  Semele,  in  which  Mme.  Sembrich's  fine  sustained  legato  and 
finished  phrasing  were  much  enjoyed.  To  the  group  she  added  Pur- 
cell's  Nymphs  and  shepherds. 

There  was  a  group  of  classical  German  Lieder,  in  which  there  were 
old  favorites  with  three  little  known  songs  of  Schubert's:  Liebe 
schwarmt  auj  alt  en  Wegen,  from  his  opera,  Claudine  von  Villa  Bella; 
the  lovely  Wiegenlied,  and  Liebhaber  in  alien  Gestalten,  a  melodious 
setting  of  Goethe's  verse.  Nothing  is  more  delicious  than  Mme.  Sem- 
brich's singing  of  Schumann's  Rbselein,  of  which  this  public  owes  its 
knowledge  chiefly  to  her,  and  both  this  and  his  Widmung  she  had  to 
repeat — and  with  what  true  Schumannesque  sentiment  and  fervor! 
There  were  exquisite  poetical  touches  in  Brahms's  Wie  Melodien  zieht 
es  mir,  and  after  his  Botschajt,  she  again  added  another  number — 
Schumann's  Nussbaum,  with  ravishing  expression  of  its  dreamy  poesy. 
She  sang  two  songs  in  Russian,  one  by  Gretchaninoff,  one  by  Arensky, 
of  which  she  had  to  repeat  the  latter — a  waltz  melody  interrupted 
by  a  tragic  reminiscence,  effective  in  its  way  and  most  effectively 
sung. 

Felix  Weingartner  has  written  many  songs,  but  they  are  practically 
unknown  to  the  New  York  concert  halls.  The  program  had  one  of 
them,  Moths,  mirthful  and  light  in  its  intention  but  missing  the  mark 
somehow  in  its  execution.  It  still  remains  true  that  Mr.  Weingartner 
is  a  great  conductor.  Raff,  another  whose  name  rarely  appears  now- 
adays at  song  recitals,  was  represented  by  his  Kleine  Sorg  um  den  Weg. 
Mme.  Sembrich  never  lets  the  American  song  composers  be  unrepre- 
sented on  her  program.  This  time  she  had  James  H.  Rogers's  Love 
has  wings,  which  she  repeated;  Horatio  Parker's  buoyant  and  melo- 
dious Love  in  May,  and  Mrs.  Beach's  Elle  et  moi,  graceful  music  to 
French  words. 

The  audience  expected  more  and  got  it;  and  nobody  probably  was 
surprised  to  see  the  singer  unglove  her  hands  and  sit  at  the  piano  to 
play  her  own  accompaniment  to  Chopin's  The  Maiden's  wish,  which 
she  sang  as  she  has  so  many  times  before  in  Polish.  All  the  other 
accompaniments  were  played  skillfully  and  discreetly  by  Mr.  Isidore 
Luckstone.  Mme.  Sembrich  had  the  tribute  of  often  repeated  ap- 
plause and  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  flowers. 
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NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  WALTER  DAM- 
ROSCH,  EDWARD  GERMAN,  RUDOLPH  GANZ 

Nov.  18  Mr.  Damrosch  is  giving  a  special  character  to  each  of  his 
Sunday  afternoon  programs  played  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Carnegie  Hall.  Last  week  he  made  a  Dvorak  program. 
Yesterday  he  had  one  that  was  mentioned  as  a  memorial  to  Grieg 
but  might  better  have  been  called  an  exposition  of  "nationalism"  in 
music.  Grieg  himself  was  a  conspicuous  exponent  of  that  idea;  his 
piano  concerto  that  Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz  played  suggests  the  Nor- 
wegian coloring  more  than  the  Peer  Gynt  suite,  which  is  devoted  to 
other  purposes,  the  illustration  of  action  upon  the  stage.  With  these 
two  compositions  were  consorted  two  others,  an  Irishman,  Sir  Charles 
Stanford's  Irish  symphony,  and  a  Welshman,  Mr.  Edward  German's 
Welsh  rhapsody. 

Of  this  music  Stanford's  is  the  most  interesting  and  a  welcome 
addition  to  program  lists  that  are  apt  to  become  stereotyped.  It  still 
retains  its  freshness  and  spirit — not  that  it  is  very  old  in  years,  but 
music  is  the  least  immortal  of  artistic  productions,  and  some  modern 
symphonies  have  wrinkled  with  age  in  fifteen  years.  It  is  not  great 
music  nor  wholly  original  in  style,  but  it  is  charming,  of  sustained 
interest  and  made  with  much  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  manipulation 
of  its  material.  The  skill  it  shows  would  be  challenged  most  easily, 
perhaps,  upon  the  point  that  Sir  Charles  does  not  always  quite  know 
when  to  stop  and  that  at  least  the  first  three  movements  are  extended 
considerably  beyond  the  point  where  his  material  yields  him  profitable 
results.  That  material  consists  of  Irish  folk-songs  and  themes  strongly 
influenced  by  their  spirit,  both  melodically  and  in  the  ancient  "model" 
harmonies  that  are  implied  as  their  basis. 

Irish  music  affords  an  ample  variety  of  mood  for  a  composer  so 
familiar  with  them  as  Stanford  to  work  in,  and  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  he  has  done  more  with  this  material  in  an  artistic  form  than  any 
one  else.  The  tendency  to  prolixity  is  shown  in  his  lingering  fondness 
for  the  tender  second  theme  of  his  first  movement,  which  he  can 
hardly  let  go,  and  again  in  the  brilliant  jiglike  scherzo — very  taking 
till  it  is  prolonged  to  the  point  of  monotony.  The  third  has  a 
rhapsodic  character,  as  of  an  Irish  lament;  the  harp  of  Erin  is  heard, 
there  are  flutings  of  plaintive  fantasy,  and  the  song,  Lament  of  the 
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sons  of  Usnach  appears  in  it.  In  the  last  movement  he  also  employs 
actual  folk  tunes,  Remember  the  glories  of  Brian  the  Brave  and  Let 
Erin  remember  the  days  of  old.  These  are  skillfully  used  as  real 
thematic  material  for  symphonic  development,  not  as  in  a  potpourri 
of  national  airs,  and  in  this  the  composer  has  shown  a  fine  skill  and  a 
truly  musical  feeling.  He  writes  skillfully,  often  charmingly,  for 
orchestra. 

Mr.  German,  who  came  from  England  to  produce  his  new  operetta, 
Tom  Jones,  conducted  his  Welsh  rhapsody.  Mr.  German  also  speaks 
with  native  authority  when  he  is  concerned  with  the  Welsh  national 
utterance.  His  rhapsody  is  a  less  highly  organized  development  of 
national  tunes  than  Stanford's  symphony;  his  treatment  is  more 
obvious.  He  has  founded  the  four  sections  of  his  work  on  five  tunes, 
of  which  the  last  is  the  well-known  March  of  the  men  of  Harlech. 
There  is  good  work  in  it  and  some  stirring  passages;  and  it  is  a  com- 
position well  worth  hearing.  Mr.  German  conducted  it  with  firmness 
and  skill. 

Mr.  Ganz's  playing  of  Grieg's  concerto  was  strong  and  virile  rather 
than  deeply  poetical;  it  was  emotionally  rather  self-contained.  There 
was  beauty  in  the  slow  movement  and  a  clear  incisiveness  in  the  first. 
This  composition  does  more  honor  to  Grieg's  memory  than  the  in- 
evitable Peer  Gynt  suite,  which  had  been  played  from  the  same  stage 
on  the  two  preceding  days  by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 


"MEFISTOFELE" 

Nov.  21  The  second  performance  of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  was  given  to  a  revival  of  Boito's  opera,  Mefistofele,  a 
work  which  has  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  that  house  several  times 
in  the  past  but  had  not  been  heard  there  for  six  years.  It  has  never 
had  a  lasting  place  in  the  repertory,  and  its  revival  has  generally  been 
on  behalf  of  some  particular  singing  or  for  some  other  special  reason. 
It  was  so  last  evening,  for  Mefistofele  is  one  of  the  favorite  and  most 
effective  parts  of  Mr.  Chaliapin,  the  new  Russian  basso,  and  it  largely 
was  to  give  him  his  first  appearance  here  in  it  that  the  opera  was 
put  on. 

It  is  a  work  of  huge  and  unfettered  imagination;  a  work  in  which 
all  the  genius  of  the  remarkable  Italian  who  wrote  it  has  been  concen- 
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trated;  for,  except  for  this  one  opera  and  another,  a  Nero,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  and  that  has  grown  into  one  of  the  mythologi- 
cal legends  of  latter-day  music  but  has  never  seen  the  light,  he  has 
denied  his  genius  any  other  outlet  than  the  composition  of  remarkable 
librettos  for  his  friends,  Verdi  and  Ponchielli.  In  Mefistofele  he  has 
roamed  at  large  through  Goethe's  great  masterpiece;  it  is  said  by  one 
of  his  biographers  that  the  opera  as  it  now  stands  is  but  a  small 
fragment  of  a  vast  and  comprehensive  musical  interpretation  of  the 
drama  that  Boito  originally  intended. 

At  all  events  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  it  now  is,  as  an  assemblage 
of  scenes  illustrative  of  certain  phases  of  Faust  without  beginning, 
end  or  dramatic  sequence.  It  has  less  of  sequence  even  than  there  is 
in  Berlioz's  Faust.  There  is  no  story  in  it;  some  have  found  it  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  in  music  some  of  the  philosophical  or  mystical 
ideas  that  underlie  the  drama.  It  is  hard  to  see  in  it  more  than  the 
outcome  of  a  strongly  impressionable  pictorial  imagination  that  has 
been  stirred  by  contact  with  Goethe's  great  canvas.  The  music  is  a 
strange  compound  of  portentous  sonorities  and  characteristic  mel- 
lifluous Italian  melody;  and  notwithstanding  a  certain  dilletante 
quality  in  it,  there  are  passages  of  impressive  power  as  well  as  of 
ethereal  charm,  mingled  with  much  that  is  amorphous  and  positively 
ugly. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  was  a  striking  and  singular  Mefistofele,  seeking 
apparently  to  emphasize  all  the  disagreeable  traits  that  could  be 
attributed  to  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  Darkness.  He  is  of  herculean 
size  and  an  actor  of  resource  and  skill.  His  voice  is  a  ponderous 
bass,  but  it  was  plainly  not  in  good  condition  last  evening.  There 
were  evidences  of  his  hoarseness,  and,  indeed,  it  was  at  one  time  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  be  able  to  make  his  appearance  at  all  last  night. 
He  made  a  deep  impression,  nevertheless,  if  not  always  a  wholly 
agreeable  one,  and  gave  promise  of  doing  much  that  will  prove  inter- 
esting in  the  course  of  the  season. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  was  the  Margherita — her  first  appearance 
this  season  in  the  land  of  political  corruption  and  financial  niggardli- 
ness toward  art.  She  was  nevertheless  received  with  favor  and  ap- 
parent willingness  to  forgive  foolish  utterances  for  the  sake  of  an 
impersonation  so  wholly  charming  as  that  which  she  gave  of  the 
maiden  of  Nuremberg.  She  sang  with  delightful  purity  and  taste,  with 
full  expressiveness  of  the  poetical  and  passionate  spirit  of  Boito's 
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music,  and  she  was  a  figure  of  winsome  ingenuousness,  pathos  and  wist- 
fulness.  Mr.  Ricardo  Martin  also  made  his  first  appearance,  taking 
the  part  of  Faust.  His  voice  is  a  pure  and  vibrant  tenor,  yet  some- 
what lacking  in  color  and  in  dramatic  power  and  variety.  So  far  as 
he  showed  last  evening,  his  histrionic  gifts  are  small.  The  compara- 
tively unimportant  character  of  Marta  was  represented  by  Mme. 
Girerd,  who  was  seen  and  heard  for  the  first  time  and  acceptably. 

The  production  was  a  most  elaborate  one;  Mefistofele  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  some  of  the  stage  manager's  and  scene  painters'  most  am- 
bitious efforts,  and  they  were  not  spared.  So  striking  a  series  of  scenic 
pictures  has  not  often  been  seen  on  the  Metropolitan  stage,  and  their 
manipulation,  as  well  as  the  costuming  and  grouping  of  the  choral 
masses,  was  skillfully  carried  out.  The  first  scene,  that  of  the  prologue 
in  Heaven,  was  a  truly  remarkable  representation  of  rolling  clouds  and 
aerial  perspective.  The  Brocken  scene  was  depicted  with  a  wealth  of 
gruesome  suggestion,  and  the  scene  on  the  River  Benejos  was  pic- 
turesquely and  richly  represented. 

There  was  a  large  audience  and  much  noisy  and  sometimes  riotous 
applause,  persistent  efforts  of  a  new  claque  and  a  new  national  demon- 
stration in  behalf  of  the  Russian  singer  from  the  real  sentiment  of 
the  house. 


ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

Dec.  5  A  new  musical  work  of  exquisite  beauty  and  the  deepest 
importance  was  produced  by  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  cantata,  which  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  is  called  The  new  life.  It  is  based  on  Dante's  book 
about  his  beloved  Beatrice,  and  is  by  a  composer  also  new  to  America, 
Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari. 

This  composer,  whose  father  was  German  and  whose  mother  was 
Italian,  was  born  in  Venice  in  1876.  He  educated  himself  up  to  his 
seventh  year  in  that  city,  but  later  continued  his  studies  in  Munich 
under  Rheinberger.  His  strong  individuality  compelled  him  to  strike 
out  for  himself,  and,  leaving  this  master,  he  went  back  to  Italy  in 
1895.  It  was  not  until  then  that  he  became  conversant  with  the 
Italian  composers. 
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His  first  choral  work  was  Sulamite,  performed  in  Italy  in  1899. 
His  opera,  Cinderella,  was  produced  in  Bremen  in  1902.  In  1903  The 
new  life  {La  vita  nuova)  was  produced  in  Munich.  Since  then  the 
cantata  has  been  given  many  times  in  Europe. 

In  The  new  life  -Dante  writes  the  story  of  his  boyhood  love.  The 
opening  lines  of  the  book  explain  the  title:  "In  that  part  of  the  book 
of  my  reminiscences  before  which  but  little  is  to  be  read,  there  is  a 
superscription,  'incipit  vita  nova,'"  (here  begins  a  new  life).  This 
work  is  full  of  the  deepest  emotion.  Love  bursts  from  the  poet  and 
glorifies  not  only  the  lady  of  his  fancy  but  the  world. 

Using  this  text,  Wolf-Ferrari  has  written  music  of  the  most  trans- 
cendental beauty.  The  work  glows  with  inspiration.  This  is  no 
machine-made  score  guided  by  leit-motivs  and  brains  alone.  The 
composer  himself  might  have  been  in  love  with  Beatrice.  The  music 
grips  and  holds  the  hearer  and  carries  him  into  emotional  channels, 
into  which  the  casual  concert-goer  is  rarely  ever  plunged.  By  turn 
it  is  delicate,  moving,  poignant,  always  true,  never  trivial. 

In  many  instances  the  composer  has  used  extremely  odd  combina- 
tions of  instruments,  but  in  each  case  the  end  justifies  the  means,  but 
the  attentive  listener  does  not  think  how  cleverly  the  composer  has 
grouped  his  instruments  but  how  well  he  has  expressed  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  text. 

A  Dance  of  the  angels,  a  most  delicate  piece  of  workmanship,  is 
scored  for  two  harps,  piano,  seven  kettledrums  and  strings,  pizzicatti. 
The  effect  is  marvelous.  The  piano  alone  accompanies  some  of  the 
solos,  for  instance,  the  sonnet  which  commences  "Within  my  lady's 
eyes,"  a  most  beautiful  song,  with  pauses  at  the  end  of  each  line.  The 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  cantata,  in  which  the  chorus  sings  the 
words  allotted  to  the  Almighty,  is  written  in  almost  Palestrinan  sim- 
plicity. 

The  sonnet  following  the  intermezzo  is  accompanied  by  the  piano 
until  the  singer's  misery  is  too  intense  for  such  a  small  means  of 
expression,  and  then  the  orchestra  breaks  in  and  takes  up  the  maze 
of  harmony.  A  violin  solo  accompanied  by  one  of  the  woodwinds  illus- 
trates the  words,  "Even  as  sometimes  we  see  the  rainfall  mingled 
with  beauteous  snow,  so  did  their  words  seem  mingled  with  their 
sighs." 

The  long-drawn  chord,  held  by  the  basses,  the  organ  pedal  and  the 
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pauken  cimbals  announcing  Beatrice's  death,  has  scarcely  its  counter- 
part in  music  for  dramatic  effect.  The  entire  passage  which  follows 
is  a  depiction  of  the  most  intense  woe.  The  chorus  describes  the  death 
of  Beatrice  in  a  canzone  and  then  Dante  sings,  "Weary,  so  weary  with 
infinite  sighing,  my  heart,  alas,  thro'  blighted  love'  is  broken."  When 
the  chorus  breaks  in,  as  Dante  closes,  with  a  desperate  cry,  the 
horror  and  presence  of  death  is  felt  by  all  who  hear  the  music. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  conditions  in  this  city  make  impossible  an 
immediate  repetition  of  this  cantata.  Choral  works  of  any  sort  are 
but  too  rarely  heard  here,  and  when  one  of  such  importance  and  such 
noble  and  true  beauty  is  produced,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  hear  it  the  first  time  it  is  given  to  wait  a  term  of 
years  before  their  desire  can  be  gratified. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  work  of  the  Oratorio  Society  was  worthy 
of  the  cantata.  It  is  music  of  great  difficulty.  There  are  many  intri- 
cate passages,  and  much  of  the  music  is  extremely  high.  There  are 
many  high  C's  in  the  score.  Occasionally  the  tenors  are  asked  to  sing 
falsetto.  The  Society  was  assisted  by  a  chorus  of  thirty-five  boys  from 
the  choirs  of  Christ  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  by 
Frank  L.  Sealy  at  the  organ  and  Kurt  Schindler  at  the  piano.  Mrs. 
Edith  Chapman  Gould  sang  the  few  but  very  difficult  phrases  allotted 
to  Beatrice  in  a  manner  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Cam- 
panari  did  not  do  so  well  with  the  part  of  Dante.  He  sang  in  English 
when  he  was  singing  with  the  choir  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  Italian. 
The  part  is  very  long  and  very  difficult,  and  at  times  the  baritone's 
intonation  was  far  from  perfect. 

The  work  was  preceded  last  evening  by  Brahms's  Schicksalslied, 
a  noble  choral  work  which  has  been  given  here  in  the  past  and  whose 
beauties  grow  more  potent  at  each  rehearing. 


"TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE" 

Jan.  2  The  German  works  have  had  scant  showing  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  so  far  this  Winter.  Their  time  has  come  now,  however, 
with  the  coming  of  Gustav  Mahler  to  occupy  the  chief  place  in  the 
conductor's  chair.  He  made  his  first  appearance  before  a  New  York 
audience  last  evening,  conducting  the  first  performance  given  there 
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this  season  of  Tristan  und  Isolde.  The  occasion  was  doubly  notable 
because  it  was  also  the  first  appearance  of  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad  in 
the  part  of  Isolde. 

There  was  enough  here  to  key  up  the  interest  of  the  lovers  of  a 
Wagner's  great  tragedy  to  a  high  pitch,  and  there  was  the  promise 
of  a  performance  remarkable  in  many  respects.  The  promise  was  kept 
and  more  than  kept.  The  performance  was  indeed  a  remarkable  one. 
It  not  only  disclosed  splendid  artistic  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  two 
people  in  whom  the  public  had  its  greatest  curiosity,  but  there  were 
not  a  few  new  features  in  the  performance  of  the  rest  of  the  cast,  all 
of  whom  were  familiar  in  the  parts  they  were  representing  and  were 
spurred  on  to  achieve  unwonted  excellence. 

The  influence  of  the  new  conductor  was  felt  and  heard  in  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  performance.  He  is  clearly  not  one  of  the  modern  con- 
ductors, upon  whom  the  ban  of  the  Bayreuth  of  the  present  day  rests, 
with  the  result  of  dragging  the  tempo  and  weighting  the  performance 
of  Wagner's  works  with  lead.  His  tempi  were  frequently  somewhat 
more  rapid  than  we  have  lately  been  accustomed  to;  and  they  were 
always  such  as  to  fill  the  music  with  dramatic  life.  They  were  elastic 
and  full  of  subtle  variations. 

Most  striking  was  the  firm  hand  with  which  he  kept  the  volume 
of  orchestral  sound  controlled  and  subordinated  to  the  voices.  These 
were  never  overwhelmed;  the  balance  was  never  lost,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  place  above  the  orchestra  and  to  blend  with  it 
always  in  their  rightful  place.  And  yet  the  score  was  revealed  in  all 
its  complex  beauty,  with  its  strands  of  interwoven  melody  always 
clearly  disposed  and  united  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  proportion  and 
an  unerring  sense  of  the  larger  values.  Delicacy  and  clearness  were 
the  characteristics  of  many  passages,  yet  the  climaxes  were  made 
superbly  effectual.  Through  it  all  went  the  pulse  of  dramatic  passion 
and  the  sense  of  fine  musical  beauty. 

It  was  certain  that  Mme.  Fremstad  would  present  even  in  her  first 
performance — for  it  was  the  first  time  she  has  sung  the  part  of  Isolde 
— an  impersonation  of  originality  and  power  and,  above  all,  of  dra- 
matic sweep.  It  is  an  impersonation  that  discloses  at  once  her  domin- 
ating craft,  her  intelligence  in  possessing  herself  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  Wagner's  interpreters  of  Isolde.  There  are  memories  that  will  not 
down,  and  which  she  cannot  efface;  and  she  has  not  yet  reached  her 
real  stature  in  the  part. 
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Mme.  Fremstad's  Isolde  is  destined  to  be  much  greater  than  it  is. 
She  has  not  yet  made  herself  completely  mistress  of  all  this  woman 
is  and  does.  So  complex  a  character  is  not  to  be  possessed  at  a  single 
bound  by  any  singing  actress,  however  great  her  gifts  may  be.  Mme. 
Fremstad's  conception  has  the  prescience,  the  skill  of  a  great  artist; 
but  there  are  details  that  she  does  not  now  express  and  that  she  will 
find  her  way  to  express  before  she  has  grown  much  older  in  the  part. 
Her  representation  is  absorbingly  interesting  upon  all  its  sides. 

In  its  outward  appearance  it  is  of  fascinating  beauty  and  allure- 
ment; of  grave  dignity,  rather  of  gentleness  than  of  regal  imperious- 
ness;  in  her  first  state  rather  of  wistful  sadness  than  of  the  suppressed 
and  raging  fury  of  the  woman  scorned.  The  scorn,  the  irony,  the 
bitterness,  the  hate  that  are  pent  up  in  her  soul,  are  suggested  rather 
than  fully  denoted  by  her.  It  is  a  marvelously  beautiful  impersona- 
tion granted  the  point  of  view;  but  there  still  is  needed  more  salient 
and  sharply  drawn  outline.  Her  representation  of  the  scene  after  the 
fatal  potion  has  done  its  work  is  full  of  passionate  ardor,  and  in  the 
second  act  there  is  the  burning  flame  of  passion;  in  the  third  she 
strikes  the  note  of  grave  and  tragic  tenderness  reaching  at  the  end 
the  fullness  of  lofty  eloquence. 

Mme.  Fremstad's  voice  is  of  indescribable  beauty  in  this  music,  in 
its  richness  and  power,  its  infinite  modulation  in  all  the  shades  and 
extremes  of  dramatic  significance.  It  never  sounded  finer  in  quality 
and  never  seemed  more  perfectly  under  her  control.  And  her  singing 
was  a  revelation,  in  the  fact  that  the  music  was  in  very  few  places 
higher  than  she  could  easily  compass  with  her  voice.  The  voice  seems, 
in  truth,  to  have  reached  a  higher  altitude  and  to  move  in  it  without 
strain  and  without  effort. 

The  contributions  that  Mr.  Knote  and  Mr.  Van  Rooy  made  to  this 
performance  were  extremely  fine.  Their  quality  is  well  known  from 
previous  years.  The  audience  was  very  large.  It  greeted  Mr.  Mahler 
upon  his  entrance  into  the  orchestra  with  several  rounds  of  hearty 
applause,  which  he  acknowledged  with  bows.  After  the  first  act  he 
was  called  out  again  and  again  and  received  a  token  of  approval  that 
this  audience  is  slow  to  bestow  upon  any  newcomer.  That  he  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  first  appearance  here  was  unmistakable. 
Mme.  Fremstad  also  received  unmistakable  tokens  of  the  great  favor 
with  which  her  new  impersonation  was  regarded. 
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VICTOR  MAUREL 

Jan.  6  Mr.  Victor  Maurel,  the  distinguished  dramatic  baritone,  ap- 
peared in  New  York  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  first  time  since  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  Maurice  Grau's 
regime.  He  gave  an  entertainment  in  Carnegie  Hall  the  exact  nature 
of  which  was  not  specified  on  the  program.  There  might  have  been 
some  hesitation  in  calling  it  a  song  recital,  though  the  program  was 
made  up  of  songs  and  operatic  selections.  Mr.  Maurel,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  voice,  might  rather  be  called  a  "diseur"  than  a  singer;  his 
interpretation  of  songs  has  now  something  of  the  style  of  Yvette 
Guilbert,  with  rather  less  of  voice  and  rather  more  of  theatrical  gesture, 
facial  play  and  illustrative  action. 

In  the  songs  that  made  up  the  first  part  of  his  program  Mr.  Maurel 
depended  much  on  these  resources.  As  to  the  quality  of  his  voice 
and  his  musical  interpretation  of  songs,  the  less  said  the  better.  He 
sang  persistently  flat  in  all  tones  above  his  middle  range  and  some- 
times below  it,  and  he  sought  to  make  an  effect  in  almost  every  phrase 
by  swelling  and  prolonging  it  in  a  manner  that  soon  became  senti- 
mental and  monotonous.  There  is  still  to  be  admired  his  skill  in  diction 
and  the  rhetorical  expression  he  frequently  gives  to  the  music,  even 
when  he  does  not  deliver  it  with  musical  beauty.  There  were  songs 
by  Grieg,  Massenet,  Tosti  and  Mozart — if  Le  matamore  is  really  by 
Mozart — and  a  group  of  songs  in  English  which  he  pronounces  with 
a  strong  French  accent,  one,  even,  with  an  attempt  at  Irish  brogue 
superimposed  upon  the  accent. 

The  second  part  of  his  program  contained  matter  of  a  different  sort, 
presented  in  a  manner  much  worthier  of  Mr.  Maurel's  distinguished 
name — dramatic  excerpts,  with  which  he  is  much  more  at  home  than 
with  songs.  The  Credo  from  Verdi's  Otello,  sung  by  Iago,  of  which 
part  Mr.  Maurel  was  the  creator,  he  gave  with  a  really  splendid  dra- 
matic intensity  and  conviction  in  a  way  that  transfixed  the  listeners' 
attention,  evoked  much  of  the  illusion  of  the  scene  and  put  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  voice  into  momentary  forgetfuiness.  Much  of  the  same 
excellence  was  in  his  singing  of  Mephistophele's  Serenade,  from  Gou- 
nod's Faust  and  the  delightfully  humorous  song,  Quand'  ero  paggio, 
from  Verdi's  Falstaff,  the  title  part  of  which  opera  Mr.  Maurel  also 
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created.    Then  he  ended  in  the  diseur's  style  in  which  he  began  with 
an  old  French  song,  Petronille. 

Mr.  Maurel  had  a  singularly  musical  and  discreet  accompanist  in 
Mr.  Centanini,  and  Mr.  Pierre  Henrotte  played  several  violin  solos 
cleverly  and  brilliantly. 


TERESA  CARRENO 

Jan.  13  Mme.  Carrefio,  having  twice  appeared  with  orchestra  in  New 
York  since  her  arrival,  gave  her  first  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  A  large  audience  listened  to  her  with  great  interest.  There 
is  much,  indeed,  to  interest  and  stimulate  the  listener  in  Mme.  Carreno's 
playing.  Her  artistic  personality  abounds  in  vitality,  in  energy,  in 
keen  and  penetrating  musical  insight;  and  what  she  plays  she  makes 
always  interesting.  There  was  a  time  when  her  exhaustless  power  of 
arm  and  finger  made  her  performances  sometimes  seem  to  fit  ill  in  the 
frame  of  the  piano.  The  tempestuous  and  mercurial  characteristics 
that  used  to  mark  her  playing  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  the 
passing  years.  They  seemed  to  be  so  in  her  recent  performances  with 
the  orchestra;  but  they  have  by  no  means  wholly  disappeared,  as  yes- 
terday's performance  went  to  show. 

Her  program  included  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  53,  dedicated  to 
Count  Waldstein;  two  preludes,  the  Nocturne,  Op.  46,  No.  1;  the  ta- 
rantella and  barcarolle,  by  Chopin;  Schumann's  Symphonic  etudes, 
Brahms's  Rhapsody  in  B  minor,  Smetana's  Am  Seegestade,  and  Mac- 
Dowell's  Etude  de  concert.  Of  the  sonata  she  gave  an  interpretation 
in  the  main  continent,  broad  in  conception  and  brilliant  in  its  working 
out — only  in  a  certain  few  passages,  especially  in  the  first  allegro, 
were  the  rhythms  somewhat  slurred,  the  phrases  cut  off;  and  this  is 
not  in  general  a  characteristic  of  her  playing,  which  has  uncommonly 
well -poised  rhythmic  flow  and  finish  of  phrase.  Her  Chopin  playing 
had  poetry  and  an  inner  glow  of  feeling.  The  second  prelude  that 
she  played  (No.  22,  in  G  minor)  was  rather  roughly  treated,  and 
the  tarantella — not  one  of  Chopin's  most  beautiful  or  interesting  com- 
positions— was  taken  at  speed  that  made  its  clear  articulation  almost 
out  of  the  question.  After  the  Chopin  group  she  added  two  etudes 
by  the  same  composer. 

The  symphonic  etudes  of  Schumann  are  material  for  pianists  of  the 
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power  and  passion  that  Mme.  Carreno  possesses,  and  her  playing  of 
them  had  great  nobility  and  imposing  breadth,  contrasted  with  delicacy 
and  tenderness  and  pervaded  with  a  romantic  spirit.  She  showed 
sympathy  with  Brahms's  noble  and  somewhat  austere  rhapsody,  which, 
however,  also  has  its  practical  and  romantic  spirit;  and  this  she  found. 
The  last  two  numbers  were  of  the  bravura  type;  and  of  both  Smetana's 
Am  Seegestade,  with  its  melody  sung  above  a  seething  arpeggiate 
bass,  and  MacDowell's  concert  study,  she  gave  performances  of  coru- 
scating brilliancy.  And  at  the  end  there  was  the  rush  of  people  to 
the  platform,  and  the  extra  piece. 


ERNEST  SCHELLING 

Jan.  15  Ernest  Schelling,  who  appeared  with  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety as  solo  pianist  a  few  weeks  ago,  gave  a  piano  recital  in  Carnegie 
Hall  that  was  heard  by  an  audience  fairly  numerous  and  warmly 
appreciative.  Mr.  Schelling,  although  he  is  an  American,  is  better 
known  in  Europe  than  he  has  been  here.  He  disclosed  powers  and  a 
musical  capacity  that  put  him  among  the  greater  of  the  throng  of 
admirable  pianists  that  have  been  heard  this  season  in  New  York.  He 
played  here  some  three  or  four  seasons  ago  but  under  circumstances 
that  did  not  permit  of  his  doing  himself  justice. 

He  yesterday  showed  himself  again  to  be  an  artist  of  a  deeply  poeti- 
cal nature — so  much  was  shown  by  his  performance  of  Chopin's  con- 
certo with  the  orchestra — and  of  a  wide  range  of  sympathy  and 
expression,  in  which  the  poetical  point  of  view  toward  the  music  he  is 
playing  is  foremost.  He  has  technical  powers  and  physical  strength 
that  give  him  command  of  bravura,  but  this  is  put  at  the  service  of  a 
really  musical  interpretation.  He  is  fond  of  the  greater  sonorities  of 
the  piano,  but  he  also  delights  in  its  subtler  effects  of  color  and  contrast 
and  variety  of  touch  and  is  resourceful  in  their  treatment,  with  a  tone 
of  fullness  and  beauty. 

He  played  first  Liszt's  arrangement  of  Bach's  G  minor  organ  fugue, 
with  its  preceding  fantasie,  and  the  fantasie  he  filled  with  the  romantic 
spirit  that  is  so  significant  a  feature  of  it.  The  fugue  he  took  at  a 
tempo  that  robbed  it  of  something  of  its  breadth  and  Olympian  majesty, 
but  he  kept  its  structure  clear  and  made  it  seem  not  like  a  contra- 
puntal exercise,  but  like  a  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods. 
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Schumann's  Fantasie  in  C  was  the  most  important  number  of  his 
program,  and  its  performance,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  achievement 
of  the  pianist — nobly  sonorous,  sustained  and  reposeful,  passionate, 
poetical,  lifted  upon  the  wings  of  the  composer's  exalted  inspiration; 
a  performance  of  distinction,  in  which  there  was  a  fine  sense  of  the 
splendid  proportions  of  the  work.  Four  pieces  by  Chopin  followed — 
the  barcarolle,  the  first  etude  of  the  set  of  twenty-five;  Liszt's  trans- 
scription  and  elaboration  of  one  of  the  Polish  songs  and  the  A  flat 
ballade.  The  great  beauty  of  his  performance  of  the  Chant  polonaise 
deeply  stirred  the  audience. 

The  rest  of  his  program  was  devoted  to  the  most  modern  of  the 
pianistic  tone  poets.  Alkan  was  one  of  their  precursors,  whose  works 
pianists  are  resuscitating  in  admiration  of  their  effectiveness  and  vivid- 
ness, such  as  are  in  Le  Tambour  bat  aux  champs,  which  Mr.  Schelling 
played.  There  were  Raoul  Pugno's  Tintements  de  clochettes,  De- 
bussy's Soiree  dans  Grenade  and  his  immensely  vigorous  Toccata, 
Paderewski's  Nocturne  and,  unfortunately,  Liszt's  transcription  of  the 
Liebestod  from  Tristan  und  Isolde.  The  Liebestod  is  at  the  Opera 
House,  where  it  may  be  heard  at  not  infrequent  intervals  as  the  com- 
poser intended  it  to  be  heard. 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

Jan.  15  The  Flonzaley  Quartet  appeared  for  the  first  time  this 
season  in  public  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  This  or- 
ganization, which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  maintained  by  a  musical 
amateur  of  this  city  for  love  of  chamber  music,  is  now  in  its  fourth 
year,  and  its  playing  shows  the  gain  it  has  made  through  hard  and 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic  practice  together.  Given  good  musicians 
to  start  with,  good  quartet  playing  can  be  achieved  only  in  this  way. 

These  are  good  musicians,  and  they  have  gained  by  persistent  work 
many  of  the  higher  qualities  that  distinguish  good  quartet  playing. 
Their  ensemble  is  excellent,  and  it  has  a  certainty  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  the  animation  of  a  common  purpose.  They  have  gained 
also  in  breadth  and  poise.  There  has  always  been  an  abounding  spirit 
and  vitality  of  tone  in  their  playing,  a  certain  elasticity  and  a  fresh- 
ness of  the  point  of  view. 

Their  program  yesterday  comprised  Mozart's  Quartet  in  B  flat, 
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Beethoven's  in  F,  Op.  135,  and  a  Quartet  by  Leone  Sinigaglia,  Op.  27. 
There  was  a  severe  test  of  musicianship  here.  Beethoven's  quartet  is 
the  last  of  those  last  five  that  only  the  masters  of  chamber  music  can 
venture  to  approach.  The  writer  heard  only  the  last  movement,  in 
which  many  of  the  difficulties  of  ensemble  and  the  more  recondite 
difficulties  of  comprehending  and  setting  forth  the  musical  significance 
of  the  music  were  mastered.  The  quartet  by  Sinigaglia,  a  young 
Italian  composer  of  the  present  day,  is  an  interesting  composition, 
with  some  of  the  qualities  of  both  the  Italian  and  the  German  spirit. 
Its  substance  is  melodious  and  pleasing,  and  it  is  admirably  written  in 
a  true  quartet  style.  The  composer  has  wrought  some  of  his  themes 
too  persistently,  however,  and  all  the  four  movements  would  gain  by 
a  greater  conciseness  of  treatment.  The  composition  was  played  with 
great  spirit  and  tonal  beauty. 


"EDWARD  MACDOWELL" 

Jan.  26  Sorrow  at  the  death  of  Edward  MacDowell  will  be  tempered 
by  the  feeling  that  it  has  brought  relief  from  a  hopeless  struggle  with 
life.  There  has  been  no  hope  for  the  restoration  of  his  intellectual 
powers  since  his  breakdown  in  1905.  His  work  was  finished  before 
that,  and  the  last  service  that  he  did  for  his  art  was  his  teaching  as 
Professor  of  Music  at  Columbia  University.  That  work  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  him  in  its  results;  but  he  held  an  ideal  standard  for 
it  so  lofty  that,  it  may  be  feared,  it  could  not  be  reached  under  the 
practical  limitations  of  the  case.  However  this  may  be,  his  real 
achievement  was  in  his  music. 

Mr.  MacDowell  was  an  American  composer,  but  he  was  not  a  fol- 
lower of  the  "national"  movement  in  music,  and  he  did  not  aim  at 
writing  "American"  music.  He  did  not  seek  recognition  as  an  American 
composer,  and,  indeed,  prevented  it  as  far  as  his  energetic  protest 
could  prevent  it.  "Nationalism,"  he  once  said,  "is  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  the  world,  not  the  vital  part  of  it.  Music  goes  so  quickly 
that  ten  years  leave  nationalism  behind  and  out  of  the  question.  A 
good  melody  is  always  good.  It  is  not  nationalism  that  makes  Scotch 
melodies  poignant;  they  are  simply  good  music." 

As  a  composer  of  "programme  music"  in  the  less  strictly  definite 
and  literary  sense,  he  naturally  was  influenced  at  times  by  subjects 
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that  were  near  him,  as  in  his  short  piano  pieces,  his  Woodland  sketches, 
his  Fireside  tales,  his  New  England  idyls;  but  these  are  the  personal 
expression  of  his  own  genius  and  embody  nothing  of  that  folk-song 
spirit  that  has  chiefly  influenced  the  nationalists,  as  Chopin  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  national  songs  and  dances  of  Poland,  Grieg  by  those 
of  Norway,  Dvorak  by  Bohemia.  Dvorak's  interesting  experiment, 
made  while  he  was  in  the  United  States,  of  submitting  himself  to  the 
spirit  of  Negro  melody  and  incorporating  it  into  artistic  music,  as  in  his 
symphony,  From  the  New  World,  his  String  quartet  and  String  quintet, 
Op.  96  and  97,  left  him  unmoved.  MacDowell's  one  experiment  in 
this  direction — and  apparently  it  was  for  him  chiefly  an  experiment, 
for  he  scarcely  recurred  to  it — was  his  use  of  certain  Indian  melodies 
in  his  Indian  suite,  Op.  48.  But  this  was  conceived  and  at  least  partly 
written  before  Dvorak's  coming  to  America,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the 
composer's  own  initiative. 

MacDowell's  attitude  toward  "programme  music"  has  somewhat 
perplexed  and  disturbed  the  thick-and-thin  advocates  of  that  form 
of  musical  art.  As  a  disciple  of  Joachim  Raff  and  the  romantic  school 
to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  inevitable  that  MacDowell  should  be- 
come imbued  with  the  same  sort  of  poetical  spirit  in  his  music  as  the 
German  composer  represented.  Nature  and  the  subtler  influences  of 
the  woods  and  fields  appealed  to  him,  the  suggestions  they  bring  of 
fairies,  dryads,  nymphs  and  elves  to  those  whose  imagination  submits 
to  their  spell.  How  many  such  titles  are  found  in  his  works!  Forest 
stillness,  Dryads'  dance,  Hunting  song,  In  the  forest,  Elfin's  dance, 
A  haunted  forest,  Forest  spirits,  Will  0'  the  wisp,  In  Autumn,  Shep- 
herdesses' song — all  familiar  subjects  of  the  German  romanticism  of 
his  earlier  training.  But  he  was  also  attracted  by  more  human  sub- 
jects, by  tales  of  knighthood  and  chivalry,  as  of  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
the  Saracens  and  the  lovely  Alda.  He  was  stimulated  by  poetical 
works:  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  are  the  subjects  of  one  of  his  orchestral 
works,  and  poems  by  Goethe,  Heine,  Hans  Andersen  and  Tennyson 
suggested  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  smaller  piano  pieces. 
In  his  four  sonatas  he  imparts  only  the  most  general  hint  of  their  char- 
acter— Tragic,  Heroic,  Norse,  Keltic.  He  gives  rarely  any  definite 
outline  in  words  of  the  interpretation  of  his  music.  "Realism,"  or 
literalism,  was  far  from  the  conception  he  had  of  the  purpose  of  music. 
What  he  wrote  of  his  Lancelot  and  Elaine  (as  quoted  by  Lawrence 
Gilman  in  his  book  about  MacDowell)  is  characteristic  of  his  attitude: 
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"I  would  never  have  insisted  that  this  symphonic  poem  need  mean 
"Lancelot  and  Elaine"  to  every  one.  It  did  to  me,  however,  and  in 
the  hope  that  my  artistic  enjoyment  might  be  shared  by  others,  I 
added  the  title  to  my  music." 

In  other  words,  the  music  does  not  exactly  express  nor  exactly  coin- 
cide with  any  exact  sequence  of  moods  and  happenings,  and  it  was  not 
the  composer's  intention  that  it  should.  What  he  mainly  sought,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  literal  school  of  Strauss  and  his  colleagues, 
who  undertake  to  show  the  color  of  a  red-haired  lady's  hair  and  depict 
a  silver  tablespoon  in  music,  was  the  mood,  the  poetic  suggestion. 

MacDowell's  musical  inspiration  is  peculiarly  individual,  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  His  melody  is  unmistakable,  having  a  certain  physi- 
ognomy, a  certain  turn  of  phrase  that  would  always  be  recognized  as 
his  by  any  who  knew  his  music.  His  harmonic  sense  is  even  more 
unmistakably  his  own.  He  is  fond  of  certain  dissonant  progressions 
that  have  a  pregnant  emotional  power  and  depth,  a  potent  expressive- 
ness, and  that  seem  to  be  indissolubly  at  one  with  his  melody.  The 
two  seem  to  grow  out  of  each  other,  to  be  based  on  each  other.  Yet 
it  may  be  questioned  whether,  after  all,  MacDowell's  inspiration  in 
both  these  respects  is  not  somewhat  limited.  Peculiarly  individual,  as 
it  is,  it  moves  in  rather  a  small  circle.  If  he  did  not  actually  repeat 
himself  through  the  cycle  of  his  works,  he  wrought  with  an  amount  of 
material  that  was  not  unlimited.  He  did  not  reach  the  wide  range  of 
expression  that  is  continually  saying  something  new  while  continually 
remaining  individual  and  personal.  Some  will  find  that  in  his  music 
there  is  a  frequent  recurrence  of  melodic  contour,  a  certain  model  of 
outline  that  is  not  widely  departed  from,  and  that  his  harmony  moves 
within  certain  well-defined  limitations.  There  is  something  like  a 
MacDowell  formula  to  which  much  of  his  music  conforms. 

Much  of  this  music,  most  assuredly,  gives  a  deep  and  rich  pleasure 
to  the  sympathetic  listener.  He  feels  that  he  is  listening  to  an  utterance 
extremely  original,  the  real  expression  of  a  single  individuality,  as 
little  influenced  as  a  creative  artist  may  be  influenced  in  an  art  where 
one  generation  necessarily  stands  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  past  gen- 
eration. He  feels  that  he  hears  the  word  of  a  true  poet,  of  an  idealist 
who  never  stooped  to  anything  lower  than  his  own  highest  ideals.  He 
hears  an  accomplished  skill  of  expression,  the  certainty  of  touch  of  a 
master  whose  materials  are  plastic  in  his  hands.  He  feels  certain  of 
the  ripe  and  mature  expression  of  one  who  never  put  forth  his  achieve- 
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ment  until  it  was,  for  him,  complete.  But  at  the  same  time  he  feels 
that  the  range  of  the  specifically  musical  inspiration  is  limited.  He 
frequently  hears  the  expected,  cast  in  a  mold  of  expression  that  was 
not  continually  broken  and  renewed,  but  that  served  for  many  rep- 
etitions. 

Mr.  MacDowell's  accomplishment  as  a  pianist  was  that  of  a  master, 
as  he  amply,  though  not  often  in  the  later  years  of  his  activity,  re- 
vealed to  the  New  York  public.  Hence  comes  naturally  the  pre- 
dominance of  pianoforte  pieces  in  the  pale  of  his  compositions.  Hence 
comes,  also,  the  unerring  skill  of  his  writing  for  the  instrument,  his 
feeling  for  pianistic  effect,  which  is  evident  alike  in  his  most  elaborate 
works,  the  piano  concertos,  suites  and  concert  etudes,  and  in  his 
simplest  pieces.  He  had  a  fine  command  of  the  orchestra,  too,  and  it 
is  shown  in  the  two  orchestral  suites,  in  the  three  symphonic  poems, 
(Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Lancelot  and  Elaine  and  The  Saracens  and 
lovely  Aldd,)  and  in  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  concertos.  He  pub- 
lished no  symphony;  but  the  last-named  poem  is  said  to  have  been 
part  of  a  symphony  composed  during  his  activity  in  Germany,  the 
rest  of  which  he  suppressed  in  obedience  to  the  fastidious  criticism 
to  which  he  subjected  his  work.  His  songs,  of  which  he  has  published 
ten  sets,  containing  forty-two  in  all,  are  much  prized  by  his  admirers, 
but  they  have  not  made  their  way  as  have  his  instrumental  composi- 
tions, and  probably  never  will.  He  wrote,  also,  some  characteristic 
songs  for  chorus.  He  published  no  string  quartet,  no  large  choral 
work,  no  dramatic  music.  His  published  compositions  begin  with  the 
Opus  No.  9.  With  a  wisdom  for  which  some  other  composers  may 
envy  him,  he  withheld  his  first  eight  productions  from  the  light  of 
publicity,  and  destroyed  them. 

Mr.  MacDowell's  work  has  received  ample  recognition  from  his 
countrymen  and  in  Europe.  The  cry  has  been  raised  that  American 
composers  are  neglected  in  America  because  they  are  Americans;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Americans  who  have  produced  what 
is  worthy  of  being  set  before  cultivated  and  discriminating  audiences 
have  long  had  to  suffer.  This  was  not  the  case,  at  any  rate,  with 
Mr.  MacDowell.  His  music  has  been  on  the  programs  of  New  York 
and  of  other  American  musical  centers  for  twenty  years  and  more.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  made  known  and  its  value  gladly  and  enthusiastic- 
ally recognized.  If,  indeed,  it  shall  fully  maintain  the  rank  that  has 
been  sometimes  given  it,  the  lot  of  the  composer  will  truly  be  a  happy 
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one.  An  impulse  as  generous  as  it  is  perhaps  natural  has  put  his 
name  forward,  especially  since  the  lamentable  collapse  of  his  mental 
powers  three  years  ago,  as  the  greatest  of  all  American  composers, 
the  first  to  give  American  music  a  standing  in  the  world  of  art — in- 
deed, as  almost  the  only  American  musician  who  has  achieved  any- 
thing of  permanent  value.  But  this  is  to  forget  the  contributions  that 
have  been  made  to  American  music  by  other  musicians  of  power  and 
originality.  It  is  not  in  the  least  to  belittle  the  achievements  of  Edward 
MacDowell  to  recall  the  names  of  J.  K.  Paine,  of  Horatio  Parker,  of 
George  W.  Chadwick.  But  such  considerations  are  not  of  chief  im- 
portance at  the  present  time.  All  lovers  of  music  in  America  will  turn 
their  thoughts  to  the  end  of  a  nobly  ideal  artistic  career,  untimely 
cut  short,  to  the  loss  of  a  genius  richly  endowed  and  of  a  sort  and  a 
rarity  that  this  country  can  ill  spare. 


HAROLD  BAUER 

Jan.  2Q  Mr.  Harold  Bauer's  piano  recital,  given  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  was  attended  by  a  large  audience  and  was  the 
source  of  a  great  and  rare  pleasure.  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  is  uncon- 
ventional, because  it  has  in  it  little  or  nothing  that  suggests  the  virtuoso 
seeking  to  impress  himself  and  his  abilities  upon  his  hearers.  How 
very  well  supplied  Mr.  Bauer  is  with  all  the  resources  of  the  trans- 
cendant  technique  of  the  piano  he  showed  in  the  last  number  of  his 
program,  which  was  Brahms's  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Paganini, 
Op.  35.  In  this  the  display  of  technique  is  inevitable;  art  cannot  en- 
tirely conceal  art  in  this.  But  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  pieces  he 
played,  Mr.  Bauer's  thought  of  technique  was  entirely  subordinated 
to  the  meaning  of  the  music  he  was  playing.  There  is  the  least 
obtrusion  of  the  pianist's  personality  into  its  spirit,  and  yet  he  views 
all  that  he  does  through  the  eyes  and  with  the  feelings  of  a  poet. 

So  he  played  Edward  MacDowell's  Sonata  eroica,  with  which  he 
began  his  program,  and  which  came  as  an  impressive  and  touching 
memento  of  the  dead  composer.  Mr.  Bauer  is  one  of  the  few  distin- 
guished foreign  pianists,  of  whom  Mme.  Carreno  is  another,  who  not 
only  express  warm  admiration  for  MacDowell,  but  also  actually  play 
his  music.  He  played  this  sonata  in  a  truly  grand  and  noble  style, 
with  an  envelopment  of  deep  poetic  feeling,  with  a  profoundly  emo- 
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tional  expressiveness.  There  are  passages  in  it  that  are  not  easily 
brought  into  relation  with  the  whole,  passages  that  may  seem  confused 
and  eccentric,  but  the  clarity  of  his  vision  and  his  finely  proportioned 
reading  of  the  work  richly  colored  and  subtly  nuanced,  resulted  in  a 
performance  of  great  beauty.  He  played  all  of  Schumann's  Fantasie- 
stiicke,  Op.  12,  of  which  eight  pianists  usually  slight  some,  and  he  made 
them  all  in  their  different  ways  charming  and  romantically  suggestive. 

There  were  new  pieces  upon  his  program,  the  first  being  Mr.  Bauer's 
own  arrangement  of  Cesar  Franck's  Prelude,  fugue  and  variations, 
Op.  1 8,  originally  composed  for  organ,  but  afterward  arranged  by  the 
composer  for  piano  and  harmonium.  The  music  has  a  singularly 
dignified  and  serene  beauty,  and  Mr.  Bauer's  transcription  presents 
it  most  effectively  upon  the  piano.  Another  new  piece  was  a  pre- 
lude by  the  living  Hungarian  composer,  Emanuel  Moor,  whose  name 
does  not  appear  upon  our  concert  programs.  There  are  certain  strong 
musical  ideas  in  it,  but  it  is  tediously  elaborated,  and  Mr.  Bauer  could 
not  make  it  continuously  interesting. 

There  was  but  one  piece  by  Chopin  upon  this  program,  the  Barca- 
rolle, Op.  6o,  which  was  played  with  warmth  and  brilliancy,  without 
turning  it  into  a  piece  for  mere  display.  At  the  end  came  Brahms's 
Paganini  variations,  in  which  there  are  diabolical  problems  presented 
to  the  pianist.  But  through  them  all  run  the  strong  imaginative  traits 
that  distinguish  Brahms's  conception  of  the  variation  as  a  musical 
form,  and  nothing  of  these  escaped  in  Mr.  Bauer's  interpretation, 
which  also  had  much  technical  bravura.  At  the  end,  being  recalled 
and  much  applauded,  he  played  Chopin's  C  sharp  minor  etude,  Op.  io, 
No.  4. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
WALTER  DAMROSCH 

Feb.  2  A  new  departure  was  taken  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  last  evening  at  its  concert,  which  will  be  repeated  this  after- 
noon, in  beginning  a  series  of  performances  of  operas  "in  concert  form." 
The  first  to  be  given  in  this  way  was  Tschaikowsky's  Eugene  Onegin, 
which  was  heard  last  evening.  It  may  be  recognized  that  Eugene 
Onegin  stands  little  chance  of  ever  being  heard  in  New  York  in  any 
other  form  than  that  in  which  it  was  then  presented,  operatic  condi- 
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tions  in  this  city  being  as  they  are  and  as  they  are  likely  to  continue. 
It  also  happens  that  Tschaikowsky  himself,  while  he  was  composing 
this  opera,  with  the  self-distrust  that  often  came  upon  him,  imagined 
that  it  would  be  without  much  effect  upon  the  lyric  stage,  and  that  a 
concert  performance  of  it  would  elicit  from  it  most  of  what  he  thought 
he  was  putting  into  it. 

Mr,  Damrosch  last  Autumn  went  on  record  as  declaring  his  belief 
that  the  performance  of  opera  on  the  concert  platform  in  general  was 
a  justifiable  treatment  of  them.  But  if  there  is  anything  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  lyric  drama  that  has  been  held  more  or  less  both  before 
and  since  Wagner  turned  men's  thoughts  back  to  what  a  lyric  drama 
must  be,  this  opinion  cannot  prevail.  The  music  of  such  a  drama 
fulfills  the  office  of  heightening  and  enforcing  the  dramatic  action  and 
the  situations  as  they  are  unfolded  upon  the  stage  and  is  itself  ex- 
plained and  justified  by  them. 

The  music  may  approach  more  or  less  nearly  to  this  idea;  but  such 
a  work  can  obviously  not  have  its  true  effect  unless  it  be  presented  in 
its  rightful  dramatic  form.  That  fact  was  enforced  by  the  experience 
of  listening  to  Tschaikowsky's  opera  last  evening.  It  so  happened 
that,  for  all  Tschaikowsky's  doubts  about  the  dramatic  quality  of  his 
opera,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  most  successful  of  all  his  undertakings  in 
that  form — one  that  has  had  a  permanent  place  on  the  Russian  stage, 
and  the  only  one  that  has  not  made  its  way  in  opera  houses  outside 
of  Russia.  And  this  is  not  the  record  for  a  dramatic  work  that  is  not 
dramatic.  That  may  not  be  its  chief  strength;  but  dramatic  quality 
of  some  degree  is  essential  for  keeping  an  opera  on  the  stage. 

Produced  on  the  concert  platform  Eugene  Onegin  lost  much  that 
belongs  to  it  and  in  certain  parts  necessarily  approached  the  ridiculous. 
There  is  much  charming  music  in  the  opera,  much  that  is  quite  char- 
acteristic of  Tschaikowsky  in  his  lyric  vein.  It  is  fertile  in  melodious 
ideas.  There  are  effective  airs,  some  very  pretty  choruses,  in  which 
now  and  again  the  composer's  fondness  for  native  folk-song  elements 
comes  to  the  surface.  The  orchestration  is  transparent  and  full  of 
delicate  color,  and  there  are  brilliant  and  taking  orchestral  numbers, 
such  as  the  waltz  in  the  ball  scene,  a  mazurka  later  in  the  same  scene, 
and  the  polonaise  in  the  last  act.  Much  of  these  could  to  a  certain 
extent  be  enjoyed  of  themselves  without  regard  to  their  place  in  the 
drama. 
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But  the  real  dramatic  climaxes  of  the  opera  went  for  little  or  noth- 
ing, because  they  were  unintelligible  or  presented  their  significance 
but  dimly.  Thus,  the  scene  in  the  first  act  where  Tatjana  writes  a 
letter  to  Onegin  avowing  her  love  for  him  is  lacking  in  much  of  the 
psychological  significance  it  should  have  as  represented  by  a  singing 
actress.  Another  cardinal  situation  is  that  where  Lensky  quarrels  with 
Onegin  at  the  ball,  because  he  is  stealing  away  his  fiancee  from  him. 
Of  two  gentlemen  more  or  less  studiously  following  their  scores  as  they 
sing,  in  the  frame-work  of  orchestra  and  chorus,  one  announces  to  the 
other  that  he  is  a  coward,  a  deceiver;  the  other  sonorously  declares 
that  he'll  have  his  life;  then  both  decorously  sit  down.  As  in  the  duel 
scene  there  are  the  foreboding,  meditation  of  Lensky,  the  interchange 
of  civilities  according  to  the  codes,  the  formalities  of  preparation, 
everything  worked  up  to  the  dramatic  climax  when  the  pistol  is  fired, 
all  in  the  same  peaceful  and  impeccable  surroundings. 

The  effect  of  these  and  similar  passages  was  simply  lost.  It  was 
not  without  significance  that  one  of  the  most  successful  passages  of 
the  whole  performance  was  the  series  of  couplets  sung  in  French  with 
a  broken  English  preliminary  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  course 
of  the  drama,  by  a  character  wholly  subsidiary  in  the  cast. 

The  music  that  stood  for  itself  was  enjoyed  by  the  audience;  the 
part  that  should  contribute  to  the  dramatic  sequence  and  mark  the 
dramatic  points  was  in  greater  or  less  degree  lost.  It  might  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a  selection  of  the  former  portions  without  an  attempt 
to  give  the  whole  opera  (even  with  cuts  such  as  were  made  in  the  per- 
formance) would  not  have  been  more  fortunate  material  for  a  concert 
program. 

The  performance  was  not  in  all  respects  a  highly  finished  one.  The 
orchestra  was  at  times  rough  and  lacking  in  precision,  and  the  chorus, 
excellent  in  some  of  its  work,  was  uncertain  and  rather  timid  in  other 
portions.  The  "cast"  included  Miss  Rose  O'Brien,  Mme.  Hissem  de 
Moss,  Mrs.  Taylor-Jones,  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  Mr.  Elison  Van 
Hoose,  Mr.  Tom  Daniels,  and  Mr.  Paul  Dufault.  Mr.  Gogorza  and 
Mr.  Van  Hoose  sang  the  parts  of  Onegin  and  Lenski  both  with  fine 
intelligence  and  in  excellent  voice;  of  the  others,  Mrs.  Taylor-Jones, 
who  is  not  a  familiar  figure  in  New  York  concerts,  disclosed  a  contralto 
voice  of  expressive  quality  and  a  style  that  tried  to  be  as  dramatic  as 
the  circumstances  would  permit,  also  an  excellent  enunciation.  Mr. 
Paul  Dufault  sang  the  French  couplets  very  well. 
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FRITZ  KREISLER 

Feb.  16  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  gave  another  violin  recital  yesterday- 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  before  an  audience  of  considerable  num- 
bers and  high  in  appreciation  of  his  art.  His  disclosures  of  that  art 
have  been  among  the  finest  pleasures  of  a  musical  season  rich  in  good 
things,  and  this  recital  was  another  such  disclosure.  Mr.  Kreisler  put 
his  most  important  matter  at  the  beginning — Bach's  Suite  in  E  minor 
for  violin  and  piano — and  then  the  prelude  and  gavotte  from  the  E 
major  solo  sonata,  with  accompaniment  for  piano  added  skillfully  and 
sympathetically  (if  it  must  be  added  at  all)  by  Robert  Schumann. 
And  this  beginning  signified  the  general  character  of  the  whole  recital, 
in  which  Mr.  Kreisler  took  all  but  his  last  few  numbers  from  the  older 
pre-classical  masters. 

His  playing  of  Bach  is  supremely  noble  and  imposing,  full  of  vitality 
and  poetic  spirit.  After  it  came  Corelli's  set  of  variations  on  the  air 
known  as  La  jollia,  in  which  Mr.  Kreisler  added  a  sort  of  rich  and 
sober  bravura  to  his  breadth  of  style  and  beauty  of  tone.  There  were 
smaller  pieces  by  Gluck,  Porpora,  Pugnani  and  one  of  the  Couperins; 
whether  they  were  all  originally  composed  for  the  violin  or  some  are  ar- 
rangements of  other  music,  they  are  all  of  great  charm  and  are  played 
with  much  effect  by  Mr.  Kreisler  in  their  present  shape.  The  vigorous 
and  lusty  Prelude  and  allegro  by  Pugnani  is  certainly  violin  music  in 
all  its  fiber. 

At  the  end  Mr.  Kreisler  played  a  well  written  and  felicitously  con- 
ceived Chanson  meditation  by  Mr.  R.  Cottenet,  well  known  in  operatic 
and  other  musical  circles  in  New  York,  and  two  charming  waltzes  by 
Lanner.  It  was  an  original  and  unconventional  idea  to  play  them  in 
a  recital  of  this  sort,  and  there  was  much  reward  for  the  attempt.  The 
dances  suggest  in  a  manner  a  little  faded  and  a  little  old-fashioned  the 
spirit  and  the  "Vienna  blood"  that  have  come  down  to  us  strengthened 
and  intensified  in  the  waltzes  of  the  younger  Strauss.  At  the  end  there 
was  a  Rhapsodia  Piemontese  by  Leone  Sinigaglia,  who  has  used  folk- 
songs of  his  native  province  as  his  material.  Mr.  Kreisler  was  twice 
called  on  to  add  extra  numbers  to  his  program. 
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"PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE" 

Feb.  20  Claude  Debussy's  opera  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  America  last  evening  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  There  was  a  very  large  audience  present — an  audience  of  an 
altogether  unusual  intellectual  quality  and  musical  discrimination — 
that  listened  to  the  work  with  intense  interest  and  absorption.  There 
has  been  a  great  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  music-loving  public 
not  only  in  New  York  but  in  other  musical  centers  as  well  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  remarkable  product  of  twentieth  century  art,  and 
there  were  persons  present  who  had  come  from  a  long  distance  to  wit- 
ness this  performance. 

The  production  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  highly  im- 
portant one,  on  account  of  the  position  that  Debussy  has  taken  as  the 
leader  and  most  original  exponent  of  a  new  departure  in  music;  in  the 
eyes  of  his  admirers  it  was  of  an  importance  comparable  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Parsifal  and  Salome.  It  was  an  act  of  courage  and  daring 
on  Mr.  Hammerstein's  part  to  bring  out  in  New  York  a  work  of  such 
a  character  that  its  appeal  to  the  operatic  public  on  which  he  relies 
for  his  support  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty;  and  still 
more,  to  bring  over  for  the  purpose  two  of  the  singers  from  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris  who  have  been  identified  with  it  from  the  beginning : 
Messrs.  Dufranne  and  Perier,  besides  two  more  whom  he  already  had 
in  his  company,  Miss  Mary  Garden  and  Miss  Gerville-Reache.  To 
do  so  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  way  to  make  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  a  work  that  is  absolutely  sui  generis,  that  departs  widely 
from  the  methods  and  traditions  of  the  lyric  drama  as  hitherto  ac- 
cepted and  whose  spirit  and  essence  can  be  caught  and  set  forth  only 
by  artists  who  have  become  fully  possessed  by  them. 

An  altogether  remarkable  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  fact 
that  the  performance  was  prepared  and  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Cleofonte  Campanini.  He  had  never  even  heard  the  work;  and 
Italian  though  he  is  by  birth  and  cosmopolitan  by  virtue  of  his  pro- 
fession and  experience,  he  found  the  innermost  secret  of  this  most 
elusive  of  all  music,  and  his  rendering  of  the  score  was  a  marvel  of 
sympathy,  of  subtle  appreciation  of  the  composer's  purpose  and  mas- 
tery of  the  refinements  of  his  orchestration.  All  this  he  secured  in 
the  short  space  of  two  weeks,  and  with  a  very  limited  number  of  re- 
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hearsals.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  the  invaluable  counsel  and  assistance  of 
singers  to  whom  the  work  and  all  its  secrets  are  as  an  open  book;  but 
the  task  was  one  that  only  a  musician  of  the  highest  powers  and  widest 
sympathies  could  have  accomplished  as  Mr.  Campanini  has  accom- 
plished it.  Never,  indeed,  has  the  commanding  genius  of  this  great 
artist  so  completely  established  itself  as  in  this  achievement. 

Maeterlinck's  drama,  as  Debussy  has  used  it  for  his  musical  setting, 
was  described  at  length  in  last  Sunday's  Times.  Yet  description  of 
the  action  is  far  from  giving  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  piece. 
The  music  by  which  Debussy  interprets  the  drama  is  equally  elusive 
of  analysis.  It  is  cast  in  the  same  spiritual  mold;  it  is  an  absolute 
reflex  of  the  drama,  the  thing  itself  transmuted  into  tunes.  It  seems 
like  the  same  intellectual  and  emotional  stuff  in  another  form,  so  subtly 
and  so  exactly  has  he  found  expression  for  it  in  all  its  qualities. 

Maeterlinck's  play  is  far  removed  from  the  realities  of  life,  as  it  is 
from  the  conventionalities  of  the  drama.  It  is  a  dim  and  shadowy 
world  in  which  these  characters  move,  as  in  a  dream.  They  are  drawn 
by  the  inevitable  power  of  fate  toward  catastrophe;  and  this  power  is 
ominously  indicated,  suggested  rather  than  delineated,  by  effects  that 
the  dramatists  use.  The  personages  themselves  are  compounded  of 
mystery;  they  reveal  themselves  by  speech  and  action  that  seem  like 
the  operation  of  fate  working  through  them  without  their  conscious- 
ness, or  even  their  volition.  What  they  do,  "gentle,  hesitating  figures 
that  speak  in  the  voices  of  dreamland,"  is  less  action  than  it  is  the 
disclosure  of  their  souls'  state.  Withal,  they  exert  a  strange  fascination 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  listener,  and  the  development  of  their  rela- 
tions and  the  maturing  of  their  fate,  dimmed  as  they  are  in  suggestion 
and  vague  outline,  rather  than  in  unmistakable  traits,  may  work  upon 
the  sensibilities  more  deeply  than  forms  and  concepts  of  sharper 
reality. 

Yet  these  characters  have  strong  and  clearly  discerned  lineaments 
of  their  own;  Golaud,  the  elder  brother,  is  the  dominating  figure  upon 
the  scene;  a  figure  tormented  by  the  doubts  that  come  to  him,  a  stern 
man  uncertain  of  his  way  through  the  baffling  circumstances  that  beset 
him  and  seeking  it  with  intermittent  rude  force ;  desponding  and  at  the 
end  torturing  his  dying  wife  to  resolve,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  pride, 
doubts  whose  resolution  can  avail  nothing.  Pelleas  and  Melisande 
are  wandering  souls,  drifting  on  the  current  of  their  own  feelings, 
which  bears  them  steadily  toward  the  inevitable  end;  Pelleas,  hesitant 
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impotently,  vaguely  thinking  to  free  himself  by  going  away,  but  never 
going;  Melisande,  simple,  ingenuous,  wistful,  passive  and  but  dimly 
conscious  of  the  forces  that  are  bearing  her  absolutely  straightforward 
in  her  answers  to  her  lord's  feverish  questioning  as  she  lies  dying. 
Arkel  embodies  the  gracious  and  sweet  benignity  of  the  wisdom  of  age, 
and  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  touching  that  comes  from  his 
lips. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the  symbolism  of  Maeterlinck's 
drama.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  much  perplexity  on  this  ac- 
count; especially  in  the  form  in  which  Debussy  has  compressed  it, 
in  which  certain  passages  of  symbolic  import  are  eliminated.  There 
are  some  scenes  that  seem  disconnected  with  the  progress  of  the  drama, 
even  accepting  the  vague  and  disconnected  sequence  that  forms  its  sub- 
stance. These  may  be  felt  to  be  suggestions  pointing  the  way  to  the 
end  and  contributing  by  the  indirection  and  indecision,  which  are  of 
the  essence  of  Maeterlinck's  art,  to  the  result  he  is  striving  for.  The 
drama  explains  itself  to  the  sympathetic  listener  with  its  indication  of 
character,  its  representation  of  mismated  souls,  its  undercurrent  of 
foreboding,  its  dim  and  subtle  imaginative  suggestion. 

It  is  fascinating;  and  its  fascination  is  now,  and  is  likely  long  to  be, 
inseparable  from  the  music  through  which  Debussy  has  heightened 
and  deepened  its  significance.  Debussy's  art  has  heretofore  become 
familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  orchestral  concerts;  and  it  is  essentially 
the  same  as  he  has  molded  it  to  dramatic  purposes  in  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  Its  beauty  is  almost  indefinable,  strange  and  unaccus- 
tomed; but  it  is  very  real.  It  may  be  said  to  be,  for  the  opera  goer 
accustomed  to  all  the  wide  gamut  of  musical  expression  from  Gluck 
and  Mozart  to  Wagner  and  even  Strauss,  almost  a  complete  negative 
of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  accepted  as  music.  It  is  a  complete 
stranger  to  traditional  art. 

Melody,  even  as  melody  has  been  recognized  in  the  most  recent  of 
Debussy's  predecessors,  is  here  only  dimly  hinted  at,  and  such  melody 
as  there  is,  is  but  the  slender  scaffolding  for  a  rich  and  ever  varying 
harmonic  structure.  It  is  by  the  shimmering  and  iridescent  play  and 
change  of  harmonic  and  orchestral  color  that  this  music  has  its  most 
potent  effect.  The  orchestra  has  the  entire  predominance.  Of  vocal 
melody  there  is  nothing.  The  voices  have  not  even  the  endless  arioso 
of  Wagner's  style.  Their  declamation  is  little  more  than  sustained 
speech  in  musical  tones,  sometimes  falling  into  a  suggestion  of  Gre- 
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gorian  chant.  Around  this  flows  an  endless  orchestral  stream  of  mar- 
velous and  delicate  beauty.  It  is  saying  too  much  to  say  that  this 
music  is  built  up  of  "leading  motives"  in  the  sense  that  Wagner  has 
made  familiar.  There  are  recognizable  harmonic  groups  and  melodic 
outlines,  but  their  definite  association  with  particular  ideas  or  emo- 
tions or  personages  is  by  no  means  certain.  Yet  this  orchestral  part  is 
poignantly  and  potently  suggestive  of  the  changing  moods  of  the 
drama.  Of  musical  characterization  of  the  personages  there  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  any.  There  is  no  place  in  this  music  for  the 
sharp  outlines,  the  strong  coloring,  that  such  characterization  would 
imply.  Suggestion,  allusion,  shifting  colors  and  interplay  of  light  and 
shadow  are  what  Debussy  has  aimed  at  and  what  he  has  achieved. 

In  his  harmonic  substance,  of  which  his  music  is  so  largely  com- 
posed, Debussy  has  penetrated  into  a  strange,  new  wonderland.  He 
owes  no  allegiance  to  any  harmonic  system;  tonality,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  hitherto  accepted  harmony,  is  almost  non-existent  in  this  music. 
He  has  gone  to  the  very  extreme  of  new  and  unfamiliar  combinations, 
of  progressions  and  juxtapositions,  that  seem  fantastically  to  mock 
the  rules  and  the  axioms  of  the  musical  grammarians.  These  discords 
— if  a  term  of  the  ancients  may  be  used  in  connection  with  this  new 
art — have  scarcely  a  name  and  a  designation  in  those  rules.  And  it 
has  been  said  of  them  that  they  are  so  far  from  being  justified  by  the 
grammarian  that  they  cannot  even  be  convicted  by  him.  Yet  they 
bear  their  own  justification  with  their  strange  eloquence.  The  beauty 
of  this  harmonic  flow  is  inexplicable  but  is  irresistible. 

All  this  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  skill  in  orchestration  that 
the  composer  has  shown.  What  looks  harsh  and  unbearable  on 
paper,  what  sounds  impossible  upon  the  piano,  is  transformed  into  a 
golden  and  opalescent  beauty  by  the  magic  of  the  instrumental  color. 
Debussy's  technical  mastery  of  his  medium  is  of  the  highest.  His 
orchestra  is  small;  he  makes  no  demand  for  extra  instruments,  but 
from  the  familiar  choirs  he  extracts  timbres  of  exquisite  beauty,  lucid, 
transparent,  delicate,  incessantly  changing.  The  orchestral  part  is 
subdued,  rarely  rising  to  a  fortissimo,  and  it  is  adjusted  with  an  un- 
erring skill  to  support  and  envelop  the  voices  upon  the  stage. 

Debussy,  even  when  the  opportunity  is  offered  him  to  suggest  ex- 
terior impressions  with  his  orchestra,  abstains,  as  when  he  could  sug- 
gest the  murmur  of  the  sea  or  the  whispering  of  the  wind  through  the 
leaves  or  the  striking  of  a  beam  of  moonlight  into  the  dim  recesses 
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of  the  cave  or  the  flash  of  Melisande's  ring  falling  into  the  fountain. 
His  artistic  reserve  prompts  him  to  deal  more  with  the  psychological 
than  the  sensuous. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  scenes  and  passages  that  one  of  especial 
beauty  in  a  score  so  intimately  knit  and  so  consistent  in  its  structure. 
The  first  scene,  of  the  meeting  between  Golaud  and  Melisande,  at  the 
window  in  the  tower  when  Pelleas  seeks  to  touch  her  hand  and  her 
long  hair,  their  scene  by  the  fountain  when  the  ring  is  lost,  their  final 
scene  together  when  the  passion  of  their  love  is  fully  disclosed,  and 
several  of  the  passages  that  fall  to  Arkel,  linger  and  haunt  the  memory. 

The  weakest  places  of  the  score  are  the  passages  the  orchestra  plays 
between  the  scenes  while  the  curtain  is  down;  and  the  history  of  these 
explains  their  weakness.  They  were  extended  by  the  composer  after 
he  had  finished  his  work,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  scene  shifters — 
to  last  for  so  and  so  many  minutes  each.  They  are  hence  an  excrescence 
upon  the  conception  of  the  work  as  the  composer  originally  conceived 
it.  But  from  this  must  be  excepted  the  music  that  accompanies  the 
change  before  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  which  is  of  superb  elo- 
quence, the  orchestra  rising  to  a  power  steadily  denied  it  theretofore. 

Debussy  in  this  music  is  as  original  as  it  is  given  any  creative  artist 
to  be  in  an  art  that  is  built  upon  the  achievements  of  those  who  have 
gone  before.  It  is  comparable  with  no  other  music  but  his  own.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  but  for  Wagner  and  Cesar  Franck  the  score  could 
not  exist  as  it  is,  but  that  is  scarcely  more  than  to  say  that  Debussy 
comes  after  those  two  masters  in  point  of  time.  There  are  indeed, 
a  few  traces  of  Tristan,  of  Parsifal,  but  they  are  not  important.  It 
is  an  artistic  phenomenon  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  begins  with  this  com- 
poser. Whether  it  will  end  with  him  is  something  for  the  future  to 
discover. 

The  interpreters  of  Debussy's  opera  gave  a  performance,  which,  so 
far  as  the  principal  characters  were  concerned,  was  of  a  rare  finish 
and  perfection.  Of  Mr.  Campanini's  part  in  it  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  Misses  Garden  and  Gerville-Reache  and  Messrs.  Perier  and 
Dufranne  created  in  Paris  the  roles  of  Melisande,  Genevieve,  Pelleas 
and  Golaud,  respectively;  and  they  are  completely  identified  with  its 
spirit  at  every  point.  Miss  Garden  made  in  it  a  new  disclosure  of  her 
art  and  of  the  power  of  her  dramatic  personality.  She  is  the  dreamy, 
wistful  maiden,  wandering,  uncertain,  unhappy;  and  her  denotement 
of  the  veiled  and  mysterious  character  is  of  much  beauty  and  plastic 
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grace.  In  places,  as  in  the  difficult  scene  with  the  wounded  Golaud, 
and  in  the  scene  in  which  he  does  her  violence,  she  rises  to  a  height  of 
tragic  power  that  ought  to  put  her  among  the  greatest  of  lyric  ac- 
tresses. It  was  difficult  to  believe  this  statuesque  medieval  maiden 
was  of  the  same  stuff  as  Thais,  as  Louise.  Melisande  adds  many 
cubits  to  Miss  Garden's  artistic  stature. 

The  two  newcomers  are  both  important  additions  to  singers  who  have 
been  heard  here.  Mr.  Dufranne  has  a  baritone  voice  of  resonance,  of 
dark  and  rich  color;  his  enunciation  is  of  exquisite  perfection,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  phrase  most  musical,  his  declamation  of  true  eloquence. 
He  is  an  actor  of  strong  individuality  and  varied  resources.  So  is  Mr. 
Perier,  the  tenor,  whose  representation  of  the  hero  has  the  suggestion 
of  longing,  of  hesitancy,  of  waxing  passion.  His  voice,  which  has  some- 
thing of  the  baritone  about  it,  has  less  of  fine  quality  as  it  is  disclosed 
in  this  music,  but  he  has  admirable  enunciation  and  admirable  skill  in 
the  management  of  it.  Mr.  Arimondi,  naturally  enough,  could  make 
less  of  the  part  of  Arkel,  to  which  he  is  new,  nor  is  his  French  diction 
above  reproach.  But  it  was  a  creditable  attempt  at  a  difficult  part. 
Miss  Sigrist,  in  the  slight  part  of  Yniold,  the  little  boy,  met  with  fair 
success. 

An  elaborate  series  of  scenic  pictures  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  representation  of  Debussy's  opera,  and  these  had  been  provided. 
They  are  admirable  in  design,  and  they  give  the  pictures  that  are 
evoked  by  the  text.  Their  deficiency  lies  in  their  color,  which  has 
not  been  applied  always  with  the  eye  and  the  feeling  for  harmony  of 
an  artist.  Some  have  richness  of  effect,  as  the  scene  of  the  window 
of  the  castle  looking  out  over  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  castle  tower. 
In  others  a  garish  note  has  been  allowed  to  obtrude.  The  management 
of  the  lights,  while  it  was  well  planned,  sometimes  resulted  in  some- 
what too  great  an  illumination  of  what  should  have  been  more  dim, 
more  mysterious.  There  are  many  rapid  changes  of  the  scene  during 
the  playing  of  the  orchestral  interludes,  which,  it  is  quite  indispensable, 
should  be  done  promptly,  and  they  were  most  successful. 

The  audience,  while  it  was  not  at  first  highly  demonstrative,  was 
closely  attentive,  restrained  its  applause  during  the  changes  of  scene, 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  acts  let  its  appreciation  find  expression.  This 
expression  reached  its  highest  pitch  after  the  fourth  act,  in  which 
theatrical  effect  is  strongest.  Here  it  became  positive  enthusiasm.  All 
the  principals  were  called  out  repeatedly,  and  then  Mr.  Campanini 
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and  Mr.  Coini,  the  stage  manager.     Finally  Mr.  Hammerstein  came 
and  made  a  speech.    He  said: 

"If  a  work  of  such  sublime  poetry  and  musical  grandeur  meets  with 
your  approbation  and  receives  your  support,  it  places  New  York  at  the 
head  of  cities  of  musical  culture  throughout  the  world.  As  for  myself, 
I  have  had  but  one  object  in  presenting  the  opera — to  endear  myself  to 
you  and  perpetuate  myself  in  your  memory." 


ERNESTINE  SCHUMANN-HEINK 

March  8  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall  before  one  of  the  largest  audiences  seen  in  that 
auditorium  this  season.  It  was  a  very  friendly  and  enthusiastic,  and 
not  at  all  a  critical  audience,  and  found  much  in  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink's  singing  to  call  for  rapturous  applause.  She  had  a  long  and 
varied  program,  and  added  several  numbers  to  it.  Besides  a  number  of 
old  favorites,  such  as  her  Schubert  group,  she  gave  two  songs  by 
Loewe,  less  familiar;  she  restored  to  the  active  list  two  of  Mendels- 
sohn's songs,  many  of  which,  such  as  the  charming  Griiss,  have  been 
unjustly  shelved.  A  strongly  original  song  of  Hugo  Briickler's,  Mir 
ist's  wohl  ergangen,  (from  The  trumpeter  of  Sakkingen) ,  and  three 
Hungarian  folk-songs,  sung  in  Hungarian,  were  welcome  additions  to 
the  program.  She  then  gave  five  songs  in  English  by  Nevin,  Chad- 
wick,  C.  Jacobs  Bond  and  Rudolph  Ganz,  and  closed  with  the  prison 
scene  from  Meyerbeer's  Le  Prophete,  sung  in  French. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sang  with  the  generous  warmth  and  fervor 
of  delivery  and  the  intensity  of  dramatic  accent  that  have  so  often 
taken  her  listeners  captive.  Her  voice  is  an  organ  of  remarkable 
vitality,  and  its  power  and  fullness  and  the  richness  of  its  lower  tones 
never  fail  of  their  effect.  As  to  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  vocaliza- 
tion and  technical  finish  and  some  of  the  matters  relating  to  style  and 
taste,  there  would  be  dissent  from  her  treatment  of  many  of  her  songs 
on  the  part  of  the  fastidiously  minded.  But  the  fastidiously  minded 
were  not  numerous  in  her  audience  yesterday;  and  if  there  were  any 
their  doubts  were  silenced  by  the  universal  overflow  of  enthusiasm 
and  good  feeling.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  certain  of  her 
performances  are  marred  by  exaggerations,  by  failure  truly  to  discern 
the  requirements  of  beauty  of  phrase  and  correct  interpretation  of  the 
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text,  and  that  her  attack  is  sometimes  rough  and  explosive.  But  in 
whatever  else  she  is  lacking,  it  is  not  whole-souled  devotion  to  the 
task  she  has  in  hand  and  a  fervid  spirit  in  carrying  it  out. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  DAVID  MANNES 

March  g  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of 
violin  and  piano  recitals  in  the  Stuyvesant  Theater  last  evening.  It 
is  probably  the  first  time  that  this  new  theater  has  ever  been  used  as 
a  recital  hall  for  chamber  music,  but  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Its  size 
and  the  system  of  covered  lights  make  the  hall  very  intimate.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  were  playing  in  a  drawing 
room — an  ideal  atmosphere  for  chamber  music. 

This  series  of  recitals — three  in  number — is  to  include  a  few  of  the 
more  important  of  the  sonatas  written  for  violin  and  piano,  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  They  are  of  particular  value  to  the  student 
but  should  give  much  pleasure  to  anyone  interested  in  music,  as  re- 
citals of  this  character  are  rare  enough  in  New  York  at  present. 

Last  night's  program  began  with  a  Sonata  in  D  major  by  Corelli 
(1653-17 13)  and  included  a  Sonata  in  B  minor  by  Bach,  a  charming 
example  of  the  form  in  D  major  by  Nardini,  and  a  Mozart  Sonata  in 
A  major. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  have  attained  a  degree  of  finish  in  ensemble 
playing  which  makes  their  work  a  delight.  Not  only  do  they  play  well 
together,  but  their  conception  of  the  classic  spirit  is  such  that  their 
reading  of  the  sonatas  by  early  composers  is  most  enjoyable.  Each 
played  their  part  with  a  feeling  of  what  the  whole  should  be;  neither 
was  too  prominent. 

The  audience  was  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  but 
it  was  deeply  appreciative.  The  recital  lasted  little  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  an  excellent  length  for  an  affair  of  this  sort. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  KARL  MUCK 

March  20  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  comes  now  on  its  last 
visit  this  season,  and  the  two  concerts — that  of  last  evening  and  that 
of  tomorrow  afternoon — are  the  last  that  Dr.  Muck  will  conduct  here. 
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There  was  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the  prolonged  applause  that 
greeted  him  as  he  appeared  upon  the  platform  last  evening,  and  again 
after  the  first  number,  when  a  large  wreath  was  handed  up  to  him. 
The  concert  was  devoted  to  the  works  of  American  composers,  two  of 
which  were  played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  These  were  F.  S. 
Converse's  Jeanne  d'Arc,  dramatic  scenes  for  orchestra,  Opus  23,  and 
C.  M.  Loeffler's  Pagan  poem,  Opus  14.  The  program  was  completed 
by  Edward  MacDowell's  Indian  suite  for  orchestra,  Opus  48. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  from  three  compositions  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  "American  school,"  so  widely  apart  are  they  in  aim 
and  execution.  Yet  they  are  all  of  a  quality,  even  a  distinction,  that 
no  American  music  lover  need  be  ashamed  of.  Mr.  Converse's  music 
is  a  suite  arranged  from  incidental  music  written  for  Percy  Mackaye's 
play,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  yet  it  is  much  more  than  incidental  music  as  that 
term  is  commonly  used.  There  are  leading  motives,  which  represent 
different  characters,  situations,  and  emotional  phases  of  the  drama, 
to  use  his  own  words,  and  by  their  use  he  attempted  to  build  up  an 
artistic  incidental  music  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and  expression  en- 
tirely lacking  in  the  fragmentary,  unrelated  and  often  meaningless  and 
irrelevant  music  that  is  used  in  theatrical  representations.  Such  music 
should  have  substance  and  importance  enough  for  performance  by 
itself,  and  Mr.  Converse's  in  the  form  of  the  five  "dramatic  scenes" 
in  which  he  presents  it  has  such  substance  and  importance. 

These  are  entitled,  respectively,  In  Domremy,  Pastoral  reverie, 
Battle  hymn,  Night  vision,  The  maid  of  God.  The  music  is  ingratiat- 
ing, charming,  largely  pictorial  in  its  purpose,  yet  potent  in  evoking 
moods  and  suggesting  a  spiritual  sympathy  with  the  dramatic  scenes 
which  it  illustrates.  Mr.  Converse  has  an  abundance  of  melodic  in- 
vention and  skill  in  the  use  of  his  material  to  develop  an  artistic  fabric 
— skill  not  only  in  thematic  treatment,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  or- 
chestra and  of  orchestral  colors.  He  has  made  good  use  in  heightening 
the  suggestiveness  of  his  music  of  old  French  folk-song,  and  of  the 
ancient  hymn,  Veni,  Creator  spiritus.  The  former  occurs  in  the  first 
movement,  In  Domremy,  the  latter  in  the  stirring  Battle  hymn.  This 
first  movement  and  the  last  are  the  most  elaborately  developed  of  the 
five. 

The  Pastoral  reverie  is  a  graceful  elucidation  of  the  idea  signified 
in  its  title  with  the  pastoral  tones  of  the  English  horn.  The  last,  The 
maid  of  God,  giving  "an  emotional  resume  of  her  whole  career,"  is 
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the  strongest  portion  of  the  work,  and  the  climax  to  which  it  is  de- 
veloped, the  martial  strains  of  the  pageantry  of  the  King's  coronation, 
is  wrought  with  fine  skill. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  Pagan  poem  is  suggested  by  a  portion  of  one  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  a  love  song  and  a  love  incantation  of  a  Thessalian  maiden 
endeavoring  to  bring  back  her  truant  lover.  Mr.  Loeffler  has  reworked 
this  composition  a  number  of  times,  as  he  has  so  much  else  of  his  music 
that  has  had  public  performance.  It  was  originally  a  piece  for  chamber 
music,  was  remolded  and  treated  more  symphonically  and  finally  at- 
tained its  present  shape,  which  is  for  orchestra  with  pianoforte,  English 
horn  and  three  trumpets  obbligati,  the  trumpets  being  heard  at  differ- 
ent distances  off  the  stage  and  only  at  the  close  with  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra. 

This  statement  of  the  material  means  employed  suggests  that  the 
composer  has  made  elaborate  experiments  in  instrumental  timbres  in 
the  piece,  and  such  is  the  case.  The  pianoforte  part  is  difficult  and 
elaborate  yet  is  treated  essentially  as  a  part  of  the  ensemble.  Most 
noteworthy  is  the  use  of  the  three  distant  trumpets  playing  in  strange 
and  dissonant  harmonies  faintly  heard.  With  these  has  gone  a  mar- 
velously  skillful  use  of  the  orchestra,  of  all  its  colors  and  their  com- 
binations, and  there  are  effects  here  that  are  of  strange  power  and 
subtle  effectiveness.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Loeffler's  music  is  sur- 
charged with  a  high  and  fertile  imagination.  It  is  far  from  being  an 
exact  translation  into  tones  of  Virgil's  poem. 

The  music  has  no  servile  dependence  upon  the  literary  program, 
nor  does  it  follow  it  page  by  page.  It  is,  however,  potent  in  suggestion 
of  the  poem,  of  the  crying  amorousness  of  the  pagan  maiden.  There 
is  a  note  of  sensuousness  in  it.  There  are  gloom  and  despair,  and 
there  is  frantic,  almost  savage,  rejoicing.  Obviously  pleasing  in  its 
material  and  substance  the  music  is  not. 

There  are  passages  that  may  well  puzzle  and  baffle  even  the  sym- 
pathetic listener  on  a  first  hearing.  The  harmony  structure  that  Mr. 
Loeffler  has  built  up  takes  him  into  the  strange  and  not  always  com- 
fortable regions  of  dissonance  to  which  all  ears  are  not  inured.  His 
themes  are  not  immediately  to  be  grasped,  nor  are  the  skill  and  cer- 
tainty of  touch  of  the  contrapuntal  structure  to  be  at  once  fully  ap- 
preciated, though  they  can  hardly  be  overlooked  by  the  attentive 
listener.  That  it  is  the  work  of  a  musician  of  consummate  powers  is 
evident,  and  there  are  pages  of  the  keenest  and  most  poignant  beauty. 
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Dr.  Muck  played  all  this  music,  as  well  as  MacDowell's  Indian 
suite,  familiar  through  repeated  hearings  in  New  York,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  one  of  the  traits  of  this  remarkable 
master  that  he  conducts  everything  as  if  it  were  for  him,  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  the  one  thing  he  most  believed  in.  The  orchestra 
played  superbly.  In  Mr.  Loeffler's  piece  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard  took 
the  pianoforte  obbligato  with  remarkable  skill  and  insight.  The  other 
obbligato  players  were  not  mentioned,  but  Mr.  Longy's  performance 
on  the  English  horn  was  unmistakable. 


VLADIMIR  DE  PACHMANN 

April  15  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  as  a  spectacle  has  always  had  an 
interest  aside  from  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  as  a  pianist.  Yesterday 
afternoon  at  his  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  half  the  audience  was  armed 
with  opera  glasses,  which  made  it  possible  to  view  the  grimaces  and 
antics  of  the  performer  at  near  range.  Those  who  went  to  see  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  make  faces  were  not  disappointed. 

Those  who  went  to  hear  him  play  might  have  had  cause  to  find  fault. 
His  tone,  as  it  always  has  been,  was  of  a  beautiful  quality,  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  playing,  the  shades  of  his  pianissimos,  exquisite.  But 
it  has  always  pleased  Mr.  de  Pachmann  to  distort  the  compositions  he 
performs. 

Yesterday  he  played  what  was  called  on  the  program  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  C  major,  Opus  53.  To  those  who  had  heard  this  sonata 
before,  the  music  coming  from  under  the  pianist's  fingers  must  have 
sounded  like  a  novelty.  In  fact,  Mr.  de  Pachmann  almost  composed 
a  new  andante  movement  out  of  the  rondo. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiful  than  his 
playing  of  the  G  sharp  minor  etude  of  Chopin. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  dignity  and  thought  have  no  place  in  Mr. 
de  Pachmann's  playing,  which  has  so  many  other  elements  which 
combine  to  make  enjoyment.  The  concert  yesterday  was  announced 
as  the  "last  New  York  recital." 
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PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA,  CARL  POHLIG, 
EMIL  SAUER 

Oct.  20  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  presented  itself  in  New  York 
at  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  as  it  did  a  year  ago,  under 
Carl  Pohlig,  its  conductor,  who  is  now  entering  upon  his  second  season 
at  the  head  of  the  organization.  As  New  York  does  not  expect  to  be 
lacking  in  orchestral  concerts  in  the  next  few  months  and,  indeed,  is 
expecting  more  of  them  than  ever  before,  the  purpose  of  the  concert 
was  presumably  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  New  York  music  lovers 
upon  its  quality  before  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  before  this  audience  Emil  Sauer,  pianist, 
who  was  the  soloist  and  who  returns  to  this  country  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  ten  years.  There  was  an  audience  of  considerable  numbers 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  orchestra,  which  has  been  gaining  a  substantial  footing  in 
Philadelphia,  is  ample  in  numbers  and  in  its  best  work  showed  the 
results  of  skillful  and  efficient  training.  It  is  a  supple  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  its  conductor,  and  in  its  best  moments  it  played  with 
vigor,  more  or  less  precision  and  balance.  It  does  not  commend  itself 
highly  in  the  matter  of  tonal  quality,  however,  in  any  of  its  choirs 
nor  in  its  whole  effect,  for  there  is  rarely  lacking  a  certain  coarseness 
of  tone,  and  it  seldom  reaches  a  rich  or  a  truly  noble  quality.  The 
wood  wind  instruments  were  often  out  of  strict  tune  last  evening. 

The  orchestral  pieces  played  were  Beethoven's  third  Leonore  over- 
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ture,  Liszt's  Faust  symphony  and  Wagner's  prelude  to  Die  Meister- 
singer.  The  orchestra  did  not  show  itself  at  its  best  till  it  rendered 
the  symphony;  the  Leonore  overture  exhibited  many  rough  places.  Mr. 
Pohlig  is  remembered  as  a  zealous  and  intelligent  conductor,  skillful 
and  authoritative  in  his  command  of  his  men  and  abundantly  resource- 
ful in  the  technique  of  his  office.  In  the  matter  of  his  musicianship 
he  shares  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  younger  school  of  conductors  at 
the  present  day  to  certain  excesses  in  his  desire  to  "interpret"  and  to 
obtain  an  individual  reading. 

He  is  disposed  to  do  often  a  little  too  much — to  make  his  modifica- 
tions of  tempo,  his  contrasts  of  dynamics,  his  accents,  his  modeling  of 
melodic  phrases  and  his  emphasis  of  inner  voices  a  little  excessive. 
This  tendency  injures  the  symmetry  and  consistency  of  works  like 
Beethoven's  overture;  it  heightens  and  accentuates  the  effects  that 
Liszt  aimed  at  in  his  bombastic  and  hyper-sentimental  illustration  of 
Goethe's  Faust.  One  who  is  continually  beset  by  it,  as  is  Mr.  Pohlig, 
cannot  attain  the  highest  kind  of  achievement  in  orchestral  conducting; 
and  with  all  the  interest  that  he  is  able  to  give  to  some  aspects  of 
music,  he  canot  thereby  put  himself  in  the  highest  rank. 

Mr.  Sauer  comes  back  with  a  reputation  enhanced  by  the  ten  years 
of  experience  he  has  added  to  his  artistic  equipment  since  he  played 
here  last.  He  is  a  pianist  of  brilliant  gifts  and  attainments,  of  great 
power  and  technical  facility,  fleetness  of  fingers  and  rhythmical  feel- 
ing. What  more  he  may  have  to  offer  he  could  not  well  disclose  last 
evening,  because  the  music  he  played  presented  little  scope  for  more. 
It  was  his  own  concerto. 

Most  concertos  have  three  movements;  this  has  four,  but  Mr.  Sauer 
added  thereby  nothing  to  the  musical  contents  of  his  composition, 
which  is  commonplace  and  shallow,  full  of  reminiscences.  Like  the 
violinists'  violin  concertos  and  most  pianists'  piano  concertos,  it  is  skill- 
fully and  shrewdly  made  in  all  that  it  offers  for  technical  display.  It 
is  "grateful,"  "pianistic,"  "arpeggiate,"  and  has  most  of  the  brilliancies 
that  pianists  affect;  and  Mr.  Sauer  made  the  most  of  them,  playing  the 
concerto  with  every  evidence  of  a  strong  conviction  of  its  beauty.  The 
obvious  tunefulness  of  it  affected  the  audience,  and  there  was  so  much 
applause  that  Mr.  Sauer  finally  returned  and  played  again  the  last 
movement,  a  rondo,  one  of  whose  principal  themes  would  appropriately 
have  ornamented  a  musical  farce  in  the  golden  days  of  the  Casino. 
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CECILE  CHAMINADE 


Oct.  25  One  of  the  episodes  of  the  musical  season  that  is  of  interest 
to  many  people  is  the  visit  to  this  country  of  Mme.  Cecile  Chaminade. 
This  much  talked  of  Frenchwoman  made  her  first  appearance  in  New 
York  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  where  there  was  a  very 
large  audience  to  greet  her,  one  of  the  largest,  doubtless,  that  will  be 
gathered  there  this  season.  The  program  was  made  up  entirely  of 
her  own  compositions.  She  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of  com- 
poser and  pianist;  all  the  piano  pieces  upon  her  program  she  played 
herself;  the  songs  were  sung  by  Mile.  Yvonne  de  St.  Andre,  mezzo- 
soprano,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Groom,  baritone.  Mile.  Chaminade  enjoys 
a  kind  of  artificial  vogue  in  this  country  and  no  doubt  in  others,  as  one 
of  the  few  women  composers  who  have  attained  distinction  and  as  per- 
haps the  foremost  now  living  of  that  small  band.  She  has  become  a 
sort  of  tutelary  saint  of  women's  clubs,  where  her  music  is  industriously 
studied,  discussed,  played  and  sung,  and  where,  not  altogether  for- 
tunately, it  sets  a  sort  of  standard.  She  is  to  appear,  it  is  said,  but 
once  in  this  city;  no  doubt  because  there  are  bands  of  eager  sisters 
waiting  impatiently  to  give  her  welcome  elsewhere  in  the  country  where 
women  are  gathered  together  in  clubs. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  Mile.  Chaminade  is  an  artist  who  can  main- 
tain a  certain  position  of  her  own  through  her  own  powers  and  achieve- 
ments. Doubtless  few  music  lovers  will  maintain  that  it  is  a  high 
position  among  the  ranks  of  even  present  day  composers  where  genius 
is  not  crowding  upon  genius  for  recognition.  Few,  too,  will  find  in  it 
traces  of  the  highest  striving  or  potent  authority.  She  has,  as  a  com- 
poser, interest,  charm,  a  well  recognizable  artistic  personality  of  her 
own.  What  she  does,  or  at  least  what  has  given  her  her  name,  for 
she  is  said  to  have  produced  a  few  compositions  in  larger  and  more 
ambitious  forms,  is  small  in  compass,  unpretentious  in  idea,  aiming 
chiefly  at  attractive  melody  and  rhythmic  grace  and  claiming  im- 
mediate acceptance  by  those  whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  music  are 
not  erudite.  In  a  word,  Mile.  Chaminade's  music  is  salon  music;  but 
it  is  salon  music  with  a  distinction.  If  she  never  touches  any  great 
height  or  depth,  she  at  least  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
do  so.  Her  music  is  unpretentious,  though  it  is  sometimes  developed 
to  a  length  that  the  substance  of  its  ideas  does  not  warrant.    Besides 
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its  essentially  Gallic  grace  and  charm,  it  has  an  individuality  that  is 
referable  to  its  composer's  individuality.  It  is  generally  something 
more  than  a  mere  filling  out  of  accepted  formulas.  There  is  harmonic 
piquancy  in  the  best  of  what  Mile.  Chaminade  writes.  Her  treatment  of 
the  pianoforte  is  clever  and  effective,  and  sometimes  her  tunes  are  sing- 
able and  are  not  without  consistency  of  expression.  Her  music  gives 
pleasure,  and  those  who  receive  pleasure  from  it  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  write  agreeable  salon  music  and  another  to 
attempt  to  fill  out  an  entire  afternoon  with  it.  There  are  few  com- 
posers whose  music  will  not  pall  when  an  entire  long  program  is  made 
exclusively  of  it;  and  Mile.  Chaminade  is  not  one  of  these.  Long  be- 
fore the  concert  was  finished  an  undeniable  monotony  of  idea  and  ex- 
pression had  made  itself  felt.  Pointed  characterization  is  not  one  of 
her  strong  points.  Many  of  her  piano  pieces  have  titles  that  suggest 
some  poetic  idea  as  a  "program"  or  as  a  suggestion  of  mood.  But 
they  might  have  been  played  from  the  end  of  the  list  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  would  have  observed  any  discon- 
certing incongruity  in  putting  the  titles  to  them. 

Nor  did  Mile.  Chaminade's  playing  of  them  do  much  to  remove 
this  impression  of  monotony.  If  she  were  not  the  composer  of  Mile. 
Chaminade's  music  there  would  doubtless  be  little  thought  of  her 
public  appearance  as  a  pianist.  She  plays  as  a  composer;  and  the 
piano  playing  of  a  composer  has  a  name  of  its  own.  Her  technical 
brilliancy  is  of  a  very  moderate  sort;  her  playing  is  unrelieved  by  a 
feeling  for  color  or  for  clearly  defined  individualization.  Furthermore, 
her  music  is  peculiarly  of  a  sort  that  needs  a  much  crisper  and  more 
accentuated  touch  than  she  commands,  a  more  sparkling  quality  in 
performance.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  Mile.  Chaminade's 
music  would  not  have  sounded  so  dull  in  the  hands  of  other  pianists. 

Mr.  Groom,  who  sang  her  songs  for  baritone,  is  a  singer  of  slender 
gifts  of  voice  and  had  difficulty  in  making  his  effects  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
There  was  more  substance  in  the  singing  of  Mile,  de  St.  Andre,  though 
there  is  not  much  that  is  agreeable  in  the  quality  of  her  voice. 
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JOSEF  LHEVINNE 


Nov.  i  Josef  Lhevinne,  the  Russian  pianist,  who  has  played  in  New 
York  the  last  two  seasons,  has  returned  again  this  season  and  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  before 
a  large  audience.  He  gave  a  program  that  had  a  number  of  new  and 
unusual  features  and  that  was  an  encouraging  indication  of  a  greater 
daring  in  seeking  out  the  unfamiliar  than  many  virtuoso  pianists  are 
in  the  habit  of  showing.  Mr.  Lhevinne's  playing  is  by  this  time  familiar 
to  most  lovers  of  the  instrument  he  cultivates.  It  is  marked  by  a 
remarkably  sure  and  accurate  technique,  a  complete  grasp  of  most 
of  the  technical  problems  which  are  put  before  the  pianist  and  an 
equally  remarkable  command  of  the  peculiar  resources  of  the  tone  of 
the  modern  pianoforte.  His  tone  is  big  and  richly  sonorous,  with 
abundant  modification  of  coloring  and  gradation  of  power.  He  is  a 
conscientious  and  unpretending  artist;  he  is  absolutely  absorbed  in  the 
music  he  is  playing,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  in  his  performance  of 
personal  display,  of  any  appeal  to  the  wonder  of  the  unthinking.  He 
is  now,  as  he  has  been  in  the  previous  seasons  he  has  played  here,  de- 
ficient in  imagination,  in  poetical  feeling.  His  readings  give  every 
evidence  of  being  carefully  thought  out  and  very  little  of  being  in- 
spired by  any  flight  of  imagination  or  fired  by  enthusiasm.  They  are 
all  cautious,  all  most  commendably  planned,  all  well  laid  out  in  detail, 
but  they  present  little  that  kindles  the  ardor  of  the  listener.  Herein 
was  found  the  limitation  that  beset  all  the  more  important  perform- 
ances he  gave.  When  the  matter  in  hand  demanded  little  exposition  of 
emotional  content,  as  in  the  three  arrangements  of  pieces  by  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth-century  composers,  the  well-ordered  clarity  of 
his  playing  gave  more  satisfaction. 

He  began  with  an  arrangement  by  Ferruccio  Busoni  of  Bach's  great 
chaconne  for  solo  violin.  It  is  like  other  music  of  Bach's,  so  colossal 
in  idea,  so  majestic  in  form  that  it  seems  to  invite  a  larger  utterance 
than  the  four  strings  of  the  violin  can  give.  And  yet  Mr.  Busoni's 
transcription,  that  fills  it  out  with  all  the  sonorities  and  many  voices 
of  the  piano — what  the  violin  can  only  suggest — does  not  seem  to  add  to 
the  stature  of  the  music.  Mr.  Lhevinne's  playing  of  it  was  sober, 
solid  and  massive,  clearly  articulated  at  every  point.  He  followed  this 
with  three  arrangements  Leopold  Godowsky  has  made  of  pieces  by 
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seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  composers;  a  Pastorale — presum- 
ably a  violin  piece — by  Corelli,  a  Gigue  by  Loeillet,  and  the  well-known 
dance  called  a  Tambourin  from  Rameau's  opera  Dardanus.  These  are 
sophisticated  somewhat  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  which  they  be- 
long, but  they  have  grace  and  charm,  and  Mr.  Lehvinne  played  them 
with  delicacy  and  transparent  clarity. 

The  longest  number  of  his  program  was  Liszt's  B  minor  sonata, 
which  pianists  are  venturing  to  play  more  than  they  used  to,  although 
repeated  hearings  do  not  bring  any  greater  conviction  of  its  musical 
value  and  significance.  It  is  an  ingenious  development  of  musical 
ideas  in  themselves  poverty  stricken  and  treats  them  in  a  manner  by 
turns  bombastic  and  sentimental  abounding  in  pianistic  effects  that 
Liszt  managed  with  so  much  skill  and  intimate  knowledge,  although 
he  renounced  in  great  part  the  characteristic  brilliancy  and  glitter  of 
his  style  in  other  works  for  the  piano.  Mr.  Lhevinne  mastered  the 
technical  difficulties  of  the  music;  but  to  make  its  true  effect  it  needs 
a  freer  and  more  imaginative  conception  than  he  had — a  certain  flam- 
boyancy  and  nervous  energy  that  do  not  belong  to  him. 

He  followed  this  with  pieces  by  Chopin,  d'Albert,  Liadoff  and 
Tausig. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  MAX  FIEDLER 

Nov.  6  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  New  York 
concert  of  the  season  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  special  interest  to  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  orchestra 
in  this  city,  where  it  is  prized  as  an  unfailing  source  of  the  highest 
musical  enjoyment  in  the  season,  because  it  introduced  here  the  new 
conductor,  Max  Fiedler,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Muck  at  the  head  of  the 
organization.  Mr.  Fiedler  does  not  come  entirely  as  a  stranger, 
however,  for  he  conducted  a  concert  and  a  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  here  three  years  ago,  when  he  made  a  favorable 
impression.  He  was  greeted  most  warmly  by  the  audience  on  his  ap- 
pearance. 

In  the  orchestra  itself  there  are  a  few  changes  to  be  observed,  but 
only  a  few,  and  that  wonderful  body  of  musicians  is  now,  as  it  has  been 
for  so  long,  a  marvel  of  skill,  of  esprit  de  corps,  of  unerring  obedience 
to  the  conductor  that  rules  it.    Mr.  Fiedler  must  have  found  it — it  was 
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plain  from  its  performance  last  evening  that  he  did  find  it — an  ab- 
solutely flexible  and  responsive  instrument  in  realizing  his  intentions. 
The  program  last  evening  consisted  of  Beethoven's  third  Leonore  over- 
ture, Brahms's  First  symphony,  the  final  scene  for  orchestra  from 
Strauss's  opera  of  Feuersnot  and  Wagner's  Tannhauser  overture. 

Mr.  Fiedler  conducted  these  works,  after  the  fashion  of  some 
modern  conductors,  all  from  memory.  He  is  a  demonstrative  con- 
ductor and  lets  no  opportunity  slip  by  him  of  indicating  the  character 
of  a  phrase  or  the  entrance  of  an  important  instrumental  voice  or  the 
shaping  of  a  crescendo  or  the  approach  of  a  sudden  accent  by  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hands  and  arms  and  the  expression  of  his  back.  He  com- 
mands a  large  variety  of  gestures.  This  is  of  no  great  moment,  per- 
haps. The  orchestra  does  not  need  it,  but  if  it  helps  the  conductor 
in  bringing  out  his  ideas,  it  is  to  others,  to  those  in  front  of  him  as  well 
as  to  those  behind  him,  a  harmless  superfluity.  That  he  is  a  well- 
equipped  musician  in  the  technical  details  of  his  art  and  entirely  at 
home  on  the  conductor's  stand  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  has  ideas 
as  to  the  music  he  is  playing,  and  he  succeeds  in  enforcing  them — and 
that,  when  they  are  to  be  enforced  upon  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, is  no  very  difficult  matter. 

So  far  as  last  night's  concert  could  show,  however,  Mr.  Fiedler's 
achievements  did  not  convey  the  impression  that  his  is  a  deeply  po- 
etical or  musically  stimulating  nature.  There  is  vigor  in  his  readings, 
and  there  is  an  evident  anxiety  to  be  expressive,  whereby  the  note 
is  often  forced — the  pathetic,  the  dramatic  or  the  sentimental. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  an  exaggerated  modification  of  tempo,  to 
retardation  and  acceleration  and  to  the  excessive  modeling  of  the 
phrase,  which  destroy  the  repose,  the  continuity  of  line  and  disrupt 
the  larger  symmetry  of  outline  without  the  production  of  deeply  felt 
or  emotional  effect  that  is  intended  and  is  often  at  direct  odds  with 
the  spirit  of  the  music  he  is  performing.  And  again  there  is  a  failure 
to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  other  melodic  elements,  that  leaves  the 
listener  cold,  the  music  inexpressive.  It  was  so  in  Beethoven's  great 
overture,  and  so  in  Brahms's  symphony.  The  first  and  last  move- 
ments of  the  symphony  especially  lost  the  breadth  and  dignity  that 
belong  to  them,  and  the  second  movement  suffered  from  the  drag  of 
an  exceedingly  slow  tempo. 

The  best  results  he  obtained  in  the  poco  allegretto,  the  third  move- 
ment, in  which  Brahms  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  natural  and  flow- 
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ing  utterance.  Mr.  Fiedler  is  fond  of  using  all  the  power  of  the  brass 
instruments  and  of  forcing  them  beyond  the  limits  of  euphony,  so  that 
many  of  this  fortissimos  sounded  coarse  and  blatant.  When  this  was 
not  the  case,  the  beauty  of  the  tone  of  the  orchestra  was  illuminating 
and  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  listeners,  and  the  brilliancy  and  precision 
of  the  playing  were  such  as  they  have  long  known  and  enjoyed. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  ALBERT  SPALDING 

Nov.  g  The  second  Sunday  afternoon  concert  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society  was  given  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall  before  another 
large  audience.  In  memory  of  Nicholas  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  who  died 
last  June,  the  second  part  of  the  program  was  devoted  to  his  symphony 
Antar,  not  a  choice  altogether  fortunate,  for,  though  the  symphony  is 
ranked  among  his  more  ambitious  works  for  orchestra,  it  is  not  one 
of  his  most  interesting  compositions — it  is  far  less  genial  and  spon- 
taneous, for  instance,  than  his  Scheherazade  suite,  which  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  played  on  Saturday  afternoon;  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  him  chiefly  only  in  its  Oriental  subject  and  its  frequent 
use  of  Oriental  rhythms  and  turns  of  melody;  and  the  orchestration, 
of  which  some  brilliant  and  original  moments  are  excepted,  seems  like 
a  tentative  effort  after  various  rather  bizarre  effects. 

The  concert  was  also  noteworthy  in  affording  the  American  debut 
of  a  young  American  violinist,  Albert  Spalding,  who  has  been  playing 
with  approval  for  two  or  three  years  in  Europe.  He  played  Saint- 
Saens's  B  minor  violin  concerto.  Such  an  industrious,  pertinacious 
and  overemphatic  heralding  as  he  has  had  from  the  other  side  is  not 
always  the  most  auspicious  introduction  for  a  young  artist,  even  one  of 
real  talent.  But  Mr.  Spalding  is  clearly  not  spoiled  by  this  sort  of 
unwisdom,  and  he  is  assuredly  a  young  man  of  talent,  of  high  accom- 
plishment at  present  and  of  even  greater  promise  for  the  future.  He 
is  well  equipped  with  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill ;  this  was  evident 
all  through  his  performance,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a 
few  moments  of  unsteadiness  that  were  observable  in  it,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning  were  more  than  the  natural  results  of  nervous- 
ness. There  are  energy  and  vitality  in  Mr.  Spalding's  playing;  and 
this  energy  is  dominated  by  a  feeling  of  repose  and  poise  that  is  alto- 
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gether  unusual  for  one  of  his  years.  There  are  not  lacking  elegance 
and  finish  in  his  playing,  although  it  is  to  be  said  that  he  has  still  some 
distance  to  travel  before  he  will  find  himself  complete  master  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  his  art.  His  feeling  for  the  music  he  is  interpreting 
seemed  yesterday  sound,  wholesome  and  sane.  Saint-Saens's  concerto, 
however  "grateful'  it  is  for  the  player  and  listener  alike,  is  not  burd- 
ened with  a  freight  of  emotion  or  of  passion,  and  Mr.  Spalding  natur- 
ally showed  little  of  these  qualities  in  his  playing  of  it.  There  were 
fine  taste,  sympathy  and  sincerity  in  it,  however,  and  he  will  later  have 
opportunity  to  show  how  far  he  possesses  warmth  and  more  strenuous 
qualities.  So  far  as  his  technical  powers  are  concerned,  he  showed 
yesterday  command  of  correct  intonation,  fleetness  and  accuracy  of 
finger,  power  in  bowing  that  is  good  but  is  still  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  a  tone  that  is  penetrating,  powerful  and  expressive,  if  not 
of  sensuous  beauty  and  charm.  It  seemed,  altogether,  that  the  present 
achievements  of  this  still  very  young  man  were  of  a  sort  to  promise 
an  uncommonly  rich  artistic  maturity. 

The  program  began  with  the  overture  to  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide,  with  the  close  that  Wagner  added  to  fit  it  for  concert  per- 
formance— for  in  its  original  shape  it  leads  directly  into  the  beginning 
of  the  opera — and  Saint-Saens's  symphonic  poem  Omphale's  spinning 
wheel,  which  was  played  with  grace  and  rhythmic  precision. 


"AIDA" 

Nov.  77  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  reopened  its  doors  last  even- 
ing for  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fourth  season  of  opera  there — 
the  twenty-sixth  year  since  the  house  was  built  and  dedicated  to  the 
uses  of  the  lyric  drama.  There  was  a  large  throng  of  eager  opera- 
goers  who  filled  the  great  auditorium  in  all  its  parts,  crowding  the 
standing  room  to  suffocation.  The  spectacle  of  this  audience  had  all 
the  brilliancy  that  is  traditionally  associated  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  culminating  in  the  glories  of  the  "golden  horseshoe," 
undimmed  and  undiminished. 

There  was  enthusiasm  for  a  performance  of  exceptional  splendor. 
The  opera  chosen  for  the  opening  of  the  new  season,  under  the  new 
directors,  Messrs.  Gatti-Casazza  and  Dippel,  was  A'ida,  performed 
under  the  direction  of  the  new  conductor,  Arturo  Toscanini.    He,  as 
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well  as  several  of  the  new  singers  of  the  company,  made  their  first 
appearance  before  a  New  York  audience,  headed  by  Mme.  Emmy 
Destinn,  who  took  the  part  of  the  heroine.  There  was  a  new  chorus, 
a  newly  augmented  orchestra,  new  scenic  outfit  for  the  stage  and,  in 
fact,  there  was  every  evidence  that  there  were  new  forces  at  work. 

As  for  the  performance,  it  does  not  so  much  matter  what  it  is  on 
the  opening  night.  A'ida  had  served  before  for  this  purpose,  for  in  it 
there  is  opportunity  in  abundance  for  all  that  solo  singers,  chorus, 
orchestra,  scene  painters  and  costumers  can  do,  and  what  they  do 
makes  the  most  immediate  effect  upon  an  audience.  This  opportunity 
was  taken  advantage  of  to  the  fullest  extent.  Nothing  more  gorgeous 
in  the  way  of  scenic  effect,  of  choral  masses,  groupings,  processions, 
of  color  schemes  and  contrasts;  nothing  more  voluminous  in  the  way 
of  vocal  outpourings  and  of  stage  music;  nothing  more  highly  colored 
and  vivid  in  the  effect  of  orchestral  performance,  has  often  been  seen 
or  heard  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan.  The  new  management 
strained  every  nerve  and  put  forward  all  its  resources,  apparently, 
to  outdo  all  that  had  ever  been  done  before  in  the  way  of  painting  the 
stage  picture.    It  was  a  case  of  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 

The  purely  musical  part  of  the  performance  was  pitched  on  the  high- 
est key,  and  the  spirit  that  pervaded  it  was  clearly  instilled  by  the  new 
conductor,  Mr.  Arturo  Toscanini.  He  is  a  strenuous  force,  a  dominat- 
ing power,  a  man  of  potent  authority,  a  musician  of  infinite  resource. 
He  had  the  performance  at  every  point  firmly  and  directly  under  his 
hand.  If  it  was  a  criterion  of  his  musicianship,  he  is  a  man  that  insists 
on  clear-cut  outline,  on  abundant  detail,  on  the  strongest  contrasts, 
on  vivid  color.  In  fortissimos  the  brasses  could  not  blow  loudly  enough 
for  him,  nor  could  the  crescendos  be  brought  to  climax  fulminating 
enough.  But  there  were  other  and  finer  points  that  could  not  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  close  observer;  the  fine  modeling  of 
phrase,  the  symmetry  of  the  musical  outline  in  many  places  where 
mere  brute  force  was  not  in  question.  And  the  pulsing  dramatic  blood 
he  sent  coursing  through  the  score  was  never  allowed  to  stagnate.  If  it 
was  a  loud  and  strenuous  performance  at  times,  it  was  not  rude  nor 
lacking  in  finish. 

This  prevailing  spirit  influenced  every  member  of  the  cast,  appar- 
ently, to  strive  for  the  strenuous  in  a  similar  degree.  It  needed  nothing 
so  potent  to  loosen  the  vocal  chords  of  Mr.  Caruso,  who  reappeared  in 
the  part  of   Radames   and  who   sang  with  probably  more   power, 
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with  more  insistent  dwelling  on  the  highest  tones,  with  more  prodigal 
expenditure  of  his  resources,  than  ever  he  has  achieved  before.  Even 
Mme.  Homer,  who  was  heard  in  the  part  of  Amneris,  an  impersona- 
tion that  had  all  the  beauty  and  more  than  the  dramatic  power  that 
she  has  made  familiar  in  it,  put  forth  her  rich  and  luscious  tones  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity.  M.  Scotti  was  another  familiar  and  well- 
beloved  figure  in  his  superbly  intense  portrayal  of  the  barbarian  King, 
filled  with  a  grim  and  barbarous  spirit. 

Mme.  Emmy  Destinn,  the  new  dramatic  soprano  from  Berlin,  who 
is  to  have  so  large  a  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  season  now 
opening,  was  Ai'da.  She  has  a  voice  of  great  power,  body  and  vibrant 
quality,  dramatic  in  its  expression,  flexible  and  wholly  subservient  to 
her  intentions,  which  are  those  of  a  singer  of  keen  musical  feeling  and 
intelligence.  It  is  a  voice  possessing  tones  of  great  beauty,  especially 
in  the  upper  ranges.  She  showed  the  possession  of  strong  dramatic 
gifts.  She,  too,  was  fired  with  the  prevailing  spirit  and  let  the  audience 
hear  the  utmost  sonorities  of  which  she  was  capable.  She  was  a  most 
interesting  figure  in  the  performance,  and  what  she  did  may  well  have 
roused  a  lively  expectation  of  what  she  has  in  store  for  frequenters  of 
the  Opera  House  this  season. 

There  were  other  new  members  of  the  cast.  Adamo  Didur,  who  last 
year  was  a  member  of  the  company  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
was  the  High  Priest  Ramfis,  and  though  he  sang  intelligently  his  voice 
did  not  have  the  weight  and  power  that  have  been  familiar  in  this 
part.  A  new  basso,  Giulio  Rossi,  was  the  King,  a  singer  of  excellent 
parts,  whose  voice  improved  in  quality  and  steadiness  as  the  perform- 
ance went  on.  Leonora  Sparkes,  whose  name  is  also  new  to  house 
bills  of  the  Metropolitan,  sang  the  music  of  the  Priestess  acceptably. 

The  singing  of  the  new  chorus  was  admirable  and  met  most  of  the 
high  expectations  that  had  been  aroused  on  its  behalf.  It  was  solid 
and  well  balanced,  excellent  in  ensemble,  and  it  fulfilled  more  than  a 
musical  purpose  in  contributing  life  and  action  to  the  scene  where  they 
belonged.  It  was  a  gratifying  augury  of  a  much-needed  improvement 
in  the  performances  that  are  to  come.  Seldom  has  the.  orchestra 
sounded  of  greater  richness  and  fullness  in  this  fine  score,  and  seldom 
have  many  of  the  finer  details  of  it  been  so  well  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Toscanini.  That  it  was  from  time  to  time  too  powerful  and  covered 
the  voices  of  the  singers  was  a  part  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
performance. 
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There  was  a  completely  new  scenic  outfit  for  the  opera  that  dif- 
fered materially  from  those  that  have  become  familiar  in  the  past.  It 
was  extremely  elaborate  and  had  many  points  of  striking  beauty. 
Garlands  of  flowers  and  tapestried  hangings  seemed  to  enter  largely 
into  such  scenes  as  the  Temple,  Amneris's  room — though  the  "room" 
was  out  of  doors — and  the  Hundred  Gates  of  Thebes.  The  scene  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  is  a  beautiful  composition,  but  it  scarcely  cor- 
responds to  the  accepted  ideas  of  the  Egyptian  landscape.  There  are 
questions  that  the  archeologists  might  quarrel  about,  but  they  could 
hardly  gainsay  the  imposing  effect  of  the  pictures  that  are  presented. 

Such  a  performance,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had  a  thrilling  effect 
upon  a  first-night  audience  keyed  up  as  this  was  in  its  anticipations. 
There  was  much  enthusiasm,  and  the  singers,  old  friends  and  new, 
were  recalled  repeatedly  after  each  act.  There  was  a  special  greet- 
ing for  Mr.  Toscanini  and  a  warm  outburst  of  approval  for  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  and  Mr.  Dippel  when  they  appeared  with  the  others. 


LUDWIG  WULLNER 

Nov.  15  A  new  and  in  several  ways  remarkable  experience  was  given 
to  lovers  of  song  singing  in  New  York  by  the  appearance  here  for  the 
first  time  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Wiillner,  well  known  in  Germany  as  a  Lieder 
singer.  Mendelssohn  Hall  was  well  filled  with  an  audience  that  was 
evidently  highly  keyed  in  its  expectations  and  that  soon  roused  to  an 
unusual  pitch  of  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  Dr.  Wiillner  is  not  largely 
gifted  with  resources  of  voice;  and  it  was  immediately  recognized 
that  he  is  not.  What  he  has  is  a  baritone  of  little  beauty  of  timbre 
or  resonance  and  of  no  great  range,  a  range  which  he  helps  out  occa- 
sionally by  the  use  of  head  tones,  neither  very  skillfully  nor  very 
beautifully.  Nor,  indeed,  is  his  use  of  his  voice  marked  by  any  high 
development  of  purely  vocal  technique.  Dr.  Wiillner  makes  his 
effects  by  other  means  and  in  other  directions,  but  in  those  he  is 
eloquent. 

What  is  so  remarkable  and  so  deeply  impressive  in  his  singing  is 
his  interpretation  of  the  mood,  the  essential  character  and  the  inner 
spirit  of  the  songs  he  sings.  Most  rarely  is  a  singer  found  who  identi- 
fies himself  so  completely  with  diverse  expression  in  songs  or  who  has 
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so  wide  a  range  and  so  deep  a  sympathy.  Dr.  Wullner's  interpreta- 
tions are  the  product  of  a  keen  and  penetrating  intelligence,  fired  by  a 
deep  and  truly  musical  feeling. 

It  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  singing 
that  these  things  are  so  rarely  united  with  a  remarkably  fine  or  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  voice.  Dr.  Wullner's  intellectual  quality  is  at 
once  evident  in  his  countenance,  which  has  the  mobility  and  facial 
play  of  an  actor  of  unusual  parts — and  Dr.  Wullner  was  an  actor  after 
he  gained  his  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  and  had  been  three  years 
a  teacher.  His  manner  in  singing  has  a  strong  touch  of  the  dramatic, 
and  he  freely  uses  it  to  enhance  and  enforce  the  effects  he  is  making 
yet  not  in  a  manner  or  to  a  degree  that  is  distasteful  upon  the  concert 
stage. 

Dr.  Wullner  sang  German  Lieder  exclusively  at  his  recital  yester- 
day, and  it  was  clear  that  his  artistic  nature  is  essentially  and  intensely 
Teutonic.  His  program  consisted  entirely  of  songs  by  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  Wolf  and  Strauss,  arranged  with  apparently  not  much 
thought  of  contrast  or  relief;  thus,  his  first  group  consisted  of  four 
of  Schubert's  gloomiest  and  most  tragic  songs,  Der  Wanderer,  Du  liebst 
mich  nicht,  Der  Doppelgdnger  and  the  Erlkonig,  which  he  gave  with 
a  profound  intensity  of  feeling,  almost  as  one  in  a  hypnotic  trance, 
and  with  a  clearness  of  diction  and  enunciation,  a  plasticity  of  phras- 
ing, that  made  every  line  clearly  intelligible  and  preserved  the  musical 
outline  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  expression  of  the  verse. 

There  was  surcease  of  this  mood  in  a  second  group  of  six  songs  by 
Schubert,  which  included  some  most  rarely  sung  in  concert,  such  as 
the  exquisitely  tender  and  graciously  naive  Alinde  and  the  exuberantly 
buoyant  Musensohn.  In  these  he  was  equally  successful  in  finding  the 
right  note  of  feeling  and  expressing  it.  In  Die  Forelle  especially  he 
showed  that  he  could  command  grace  and  naivete  as  well  as  emotion. 

His  third  group  comprised  songs  of  Brahms,  Wolf  and  Strauss.  Of 
Wolf  he  sang  the  Fussreise  (instead  of  Vershwiegene  Liebe  that  stood 
on  the  program)  and  Der  Gartner,  both  delightfully.  Brahms's  great 
song,  Verrath,  needs  a  more  powerful  voice  for  its  full  effect,  but  the 
emotional  content  he  set  forth  convincingly.  A  remarkable  perform- 
ance was  Strauss 's  Das  Lied  des  Steinklopjers,  a  song  in  which  the 
harshness  of  the  music  is  a  true  expression  of  the  verse,  and  in  the 
Cacilie  he  realized  to  the  full  the  glowing  ecstasy  and  longing  of  the 
music. 
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His  last  group  was  of  songs  by  Schumann,  and  of  these  should  be 
mentioned  especially  Der  Soldat,  a  song  of  grim  vigor,  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  unknown  to  this  public,  and  Die  beiden  Grenadier e.  The 
applause  that  Dr.  Wullner  received  was  of  a  sort  that  ought  to  have 
convinced  him  of  the  deep  impression  he  made.  After  the  program 
was  completed,  he  repeated  the  Cdcilie  of  Strauss. 

More  than  a  word  ought  be  said  of  the  accompanist,  Mr.  Coenraad 
V.  Bos,  whose  support  of  Dr.  Wiillner's  singing  had  a  value  more  than 
that  of  an  accompaniment.  He  made  his  playing  an  integral  part  of 
each  song;  and  it  was  proper  that  the  singer  made  him  share  in  much 
of  the  applause  that  was  so  liberally  expended. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
GUSTAV  MAHLER 

Nov.  30  Mr.  Gustav  Mahler  began  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  the  series  of  three  concerts  in  which  he  is  to  conduct  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  had  not  before  conducted  a  concert 
performance  in  this  city,  but  his  activity  last  season  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  as  an  operatic  conductor  made  this  public  familiar 
with  the  reasons  for  the  great  fame  he  possessed  as  a  conductor. 
What  he  achieved  then  was  remarkable  but  necessarily  showed  only 
one  side  of  his  power  as  a  musician.  Symphonic  music  is  a  different 
thing  from  dramatic  and  involves  a  different  ideal.  It  was  not  one  of 
the  least  of  Mr.  Mahler's  achievements  yesterday  that  he  divested 
himself  so  far  as  he  did  of  the  qualities  of  a  dramatic  conductor  in 
music  that  is  opposed  to  the  dramatic  character — music  represented 
especially  on  his  program  by  Schumann's  First  symphony.  The  rest 
of  the  program  was  on  the  other  side — Beethoven's  Coriolanus  over- 
ture, Smetana's  overture  to  The  Bartered  Bride  and  Wagner's  Meister- 
singer  overture. 

No  conductor  is  less  concerned  with  the  pictorial  impression  he 
makes  upon  his  listeners  or  is  more  concentrated  upon  the  business 
of  the  orchestra  than  Mr.  Mahler.  He  has  absolutely  none  of  the 
graces,  none  of  the  poses  or  ornate  and  unnecessary  gestures  of  the 
"prima  donna"  conductor  as  he  stands  upon  the  platform,  short  in 
stature,  without  distinction  of  figure  or  of  manner,  with  the  left  hand 
occasionally  thrust  into  his  pocket.    His  beat  is  usually  short,  decisive 
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and  very  clear;  his  motions  are  all  for  the  orchestra,  without  graphic 
or  picturesque  significance  for  the  eye  of  the  listener.  But  the  intense 
energy,  the  keenness  and  penetration,  the  force  and  authority  of  the 
man  were  as  an  electric  stimulus  to  the  players. 

Mr.  Mahler  has  a  strong  and  sensitive  feeling  for  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  music  he  is  interpreting — the  characteristics  that 
make  it  what  it  is  and  that  differentiate  its  spirit  from  other  music. 
He  has  the  unfailing  power  of  seizing  upon  them  and  molding  his  inter- 
pretation in  accordance  with  them.  He  has  the  vision  of  a  poet,  but 
it  is  clear  and  never  obscured  by  the  mists  of  sentimentality.  Health 
and  strength  are  in  him  and  with  them  fine  and  subtle  qualities  of 
intellect,  poignant  intensity  of  spirit. 

Mr.  Mahler  is  not  one  of  the  ostentatiously  "subjective"  conductors. 
He  is  one  who  seeks  always  sincerely  for  the  spirit  of  the  composer 
and  for  its  expression  through  a  natural  and  eloquent  utterance.  And 
while  this  expression  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  the  nature  and 
temperament  and  sympathies  of  the  conductor,  it  is  the  composer  who 
is  interpreted,  not  the  conductor  who  is  exploited.  Thus  Mr.  Mahler 
had  no  new  "readings"  of  any  of  the  music  he  put  upon  his  program. 
There  were  no  inner  instrumental  voices  brought  into  prominence 
strangely  to  overlay  familiar  passages  with  a  new  suggestion.  His 
tempi  for  the  most  part  seemed  neither  natural,  inevitable  nor  ostenta- 
tiously modified  with  the  changing  expression  nor  obstructed  with 
rubatos.  There  was  no  anxious  seeking  after  "expression,"  no  rhetori- 
cal phrasing  or  extravagant  modeling  in  high  relief  to  the  detriment 
of  the  symmetry  of  the  larger  outline.  But  there  were  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  expression,  abounding  life  and  vitality,  an  exquisite  and 
unfailing  rhythmic  quality.  There  was  the  clear  delineation  of  the 
melody  wherever  it  was  manifest,  and  there  was  skillful  and  unerring 
adjustment  of  the  instrumental  values  in  the  orchestration. 

Schumann's  symphony  was  played  with  splendid  verve  and  buoyancy 
that  expressed  the  Springtime  joyousness  of  the  composer's  mood; 
there  was  poetry  in  the  slow  movement,  and  there  were  some  espe- 
cially delightful  touches  in  the  trios  of  the  scherzo.  Mr.  Mahler's 
finest  achievement  was  in  the  Coriolanus  overture  of  Beethoven.  His 
playing  of  it  was  truly  in  the  grand  style,  expounding  the  profound 
tragedy  of  the  music  with  its  contrasting  tenderness  beautifully  sung 
in  the  second  theme.    The  music  tempts  to  exaggeration  of  the  moods 
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that  are  expressed  in  it;  but  the  tragedy  in  Mr.  Mahler's  reading  was 
not  rhetorical  nor  the  tenderness  sentimental. 

The  overture  to  Smetana's  opera,  The  Bartered  bride, — an  opera 
which  Mr.  Mahler  expects  to  conduct  at  the  Opera  House  later  in 
the  season — has  been  often  played  but  rarely  at  so  breathless  a  pace 
or  with  so  whispered  a  pianissimo  in  the  fugato  in  which  the  strings 
unite  with  so  deliciously  witty  an  effect.  The  conception  and  per- 
formance of  the  piece  were  as  of  an  actual  prelude  to  a  comedy  to 
follow,  and  they  were  marked  by  the  utmost  vivacity  and  humor.  The 
audience  was  stimulated  and  delighted  by  it,  and  Mr.  Mahler  shared 
the  applause  he  received  for  it  with  the  orchestra,  whose  members 
he  called  upon  to  rise  in  acknowledgment. 

The  prelude  to  Die  Meistersinger  closed  the  concert.  It  was  played 
with  a  most  stirring  effect,  and  the  performance  was  as  finished  and 
ornate  in  detail  as  it  was  splendid  and  sonorous  in  its  larger  propor- 
tions. Its  tempo  was  faster  than  that  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed, and  to  many  the  music  doubtless  lost  something  of  its  signifi- 
cance thereby. 

The  audience  was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  though  it 
made  a  considerable  showing  in  the  hall;  but  it  was  deeply  stirred  by 
Mr.  Mahler's  conducting  and  not  only  greeted  him  most  warmly  at  his 
first  appearance  but  gave  him  long-continued  applause  after  each 
number. 


ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

Dec.  3  The  Oratorio  Society  gave  its  first  concert  of  its  thirty-sixth 
season  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  under  Dr.  Damrosch's  direc- 
tion. The  principal  number  of  the  program  was  Ermanno  Wolf-Fer- 
rari's cantata,  The  new  life,  based  on  Dante's  poem,  La  vita  nuova;  it 
was  preceded  by  Claude  Debussy's  setting  for  women's  voices  of 
Rossetti's  poem,  The  blessed  damozel.  This  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York.  The  new  life  was  given  by  the  Oratorio  Society  at 
one  of  its  concerts  last  season. 

It  seems  natural  that  Rossetti's  poem  should  have  been  attrac- 
tive to  the  youthful  Debussy — he  set  it  to  music  while  he  was  hold- 
ing the  Roman  prize  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  and  hence,  still,  in 
effect,  under  the  control  of  that  institution.    The  pre-Raphaelite  spirit 
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that  is  embodied  in  the  poem  seems  not  greatly  alien  to  the  spirit  that 
we  know  as  Debussy's  in  music,  though  it  does  not  and  did  not  please 
those  who  have  official  charge  of  Debussy's  talent  in  Parisian  criticism, 
and  his  dalliance  with  the  poem  is  characterized  as  a  temporary 
wandering  on  his  part  from  his  own  path. 

However  this  may  be,  the  music  has  undeniable  charm  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Debussy  charms.  It  already  shows  him  feeling  for  the 
suffusion  of  atmosphere,  the  delicacy  of  suggestion  through  effects  of 
harmonic  and  orchestral  color  rather  than  by  melodic  outline.  It  is 
early  Debussy  that  we  hear  in  this  music,  and  it  is  clear  enough  now 
to  ears  familiar  with  his  maturer  and  more  characteristic  style  that  it 
is  tentative  and  a  more  or  less  experimental  endeavor  to  compass 
results  that  he  has  since  gained  with  a  securer  hand. 

There  are  beautiful  effects  in  the  orchestration,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  women's  voices  is  fairly  successful  in  presenting  the  ethereal 
quality  that  he  particularly  desired.  Unfortunately,  the  performance 
was  a  little  heavy  handed,  especially  in  the  orchestra,  which  should 
have  been  made  to  play  with  much  more  delicacy  and  precision  than 
it  did.  Nor  was  the  chorus  very  successful  in  obtaining  fine  shading — 
a  true  pianissimo  was  hardly  reached  by  it  at  all.  There  are  solos 
for  mezzo-soprano,  the  Narrator  and  soprano,  the  Blessed  Damozel, 
which  were  sung  by  Miss  Van  der  Veer  and  Mrs.  Edith  Chapman 
Gould,  respectively;  both  sang  with  taste  and  intelligence. 

Wolf-Ferrari's  setting  of  portions  of  The  new  life  made  a  deep  im- 
pression at  its  first  performance  last  season,  and  its  repetition  now 
only  served  to  strengthen  that  impression.  The  music  is  truly  a  new 
utterance  in  choral  writing;  it  reproduces  and  enhances  the  ecstatic 
and  profoundly  sorrowful  feeling  that  characterizes  Dante's  poetry; 
it  is  itself  truly  poetical,  and  it  is  music  that  is  full  of  individual 
quality. 

The  treatment  of  the  chorus  is  masterly,  at  times  rising  to  a  high 
pitch  of  eloquence,  as  in  the  opening  chorus  and  the  "canzone"  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part.  There  are  many  very  beautiful  effects  in 
the  orchestration.  Once  more  the  composer's  remarkable  use  of  the 
piano  as  a  member  of  the  orchestral  body  commands  admiration,  as 
in  fact  almost  the  only  really  successful  use  of  it  in  the  literature 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  it  is  in  the  angelic  dance,  where, 
with  the  harps  and  pizzicati  of  the  violins,  it  introduces  a  new  effect 
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into  the  orchestra,  an  effect  which  is  thereafter  heightened  by  the 
addition  of  seven  kettle  drums.  But  Wolf -Ferrari's  command  of  the 
orchestra  is  not  dependent  upon  the  use  of  such  extraordinary  com- 
binations; it  is  always  rich  and  eloquently  expressive. 

There  are  solo  parts  for  soprano  and  baritone,  and  of  these  the 
finest  is  the  sonnet  for  baritone,  "Within  my  lady's  eyes  love  sits 
enthroned,"  composed,  with  a  rhapsodic  freedom,  to  the  accompani- 
ment only  of  the  piano.  Mr.  Claude  Cunningham  sang  the  baritone 
solos  with  fervor  and  artistic  style,  and  Mrs.  Chapman  was  deserving 
of  praise  in  the  soprano  solos.  So  were  Mr.  Mannes  in  the  violin 
solos  that  he  has  with  the  orchestra  and  Mr.  Schindler  in  his  playing 
of  the  orchestral  piano  part — it  would  not  have  had  all  its  magic  with 
a  less  skillful  use  of  its  tone  colors.  The  chorus  discharged  its  func- 
tions fairly  well,  but  a  firmer  attack  and  a  wider  range  of  dynamic 
effects,  especially  in  softer  passages,  would  have  improved  matters. 
The  audience  was  of  good  size  and  found  much  pleasure  in  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  work. 


"LA  BOHEME" 

Dec.  15  Last  night  was  one  of  the  red  letter  nights  of  the  season  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  It  was  marked  by  the  reappearance 
there  of  Mme.  Nellie  Melba,  who  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  first  season  but  who  did  not  return  last  year.  She 
made  her  reappearance  as  Mimi  in  Puccini's  opera,  La  Boheme,  and 
the  large  audience  that  filled  the  house  let  her  remain  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  place  she  holds  in  the  admiration  of  the  New  York  operatic 
public.    Her  welcome  was  most  enthusiastic. 

La  Boheme  had  not  been  heard  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
since  Mr.  Hammerstein's  first  season,  when  the  performance  was 
under  serious  suspicion  of  not  being  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  of  the  composer's  score  and  was  dependent,  so  far  as  the 
orchestration  was  concerned,  upon  the  memory  and  conjecture  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  Last  evening's  performance  was  of  a  differ- 
ent sort  and  was  in  due  accordance  with  all  the  composer's  intentions. 
It  was  an  uncommonly  spirited  performance,  full  of  humor,  sparkle, 
bristling  gayety  and  pathos  that  are  by  turns  uppermost.  There  was 
an  admirable  effect  of  ensemble  throughout  it,  and  the  several  mem- 
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bers  of  the  cast  played  into  each  other's  hands  with  skill  and  under- 
standing. And  once  more  the  value  of  the  added  vividness  and 
comprehensibility,  the  greater  intimacy  and  convincing  power  of  such 
an  opera  when  given  in  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  was  made  mani- 
fest. Much  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  performance  was  in  the  close 
relation  of  the  audience  with  the  proceedings  on  the  stage. 

Mme.  Melba  has  had  an  especial  fondness  for  the  part  of  Mimi  in 
La  Boheme  ever  since  she  first  introduced  it  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  now  near  a  decade  ago.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  her  powers,  either  in  voice 
br  in  action,  as  some  of  the  others  with  which  she  is  identified  in  the 
public  mind.  This  is  naturally  more  and  more  the  case  as  she  ad- 
vances in  maturity  of  figure  and  face.  Her  Mimi  cannot  today  sug- 
gest all  of  the  girlish  freshness  and  sprightliness  that  belong  to  it. 
But  it  was  a  renewal  of  delight,  of  cherished  memories,  to  hear  the 
marvelous  voice,  the  delightful  clarity  and  luscious  quality,  the  ease 
and  spontaneity  of  its  production,  the  purity  of  its  intonation,  the 
finish  of  its  phrasing,  the  equality  in  all  its  ranges,  that  are  so  well 
remembered  in  Mme.  Melba's  singing. 

She  returns  with  all  these  things  scarcely  touched  by  the  tooth  of 
time.  It  seemed  in  the  first  act  that  she  was  not  giving  her  voice  out 
in  all  its  volume  and  that  it  showed  a  certain  fatigue,  but  she  later 
gave  it  in  abundance.  Such  singing  as  hers  is  a  lesson  and  a  rebuke 
to  some  of  the  pretentious  and  half-finished  attempts  that  are  much 
exploited  in  these  latter  days  as  phenomenal  and  wonderful  artistry 
and  that  dazzle  and  bewilder  the  public  for  a  time.  She  is  not  a 
great  dramatic  artist  in  the  highest  sense,  but  the  voice  and  singing 
of  Mme.  Melba  are  an  inestimable  boon. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  of  this  performance  was  an  uncommonly  fine 
one.  Miss  Trentini  has  most  of  the  qualifications  to  make  an  ideal  rep- 
resentative of  Musetta — archness,  vivacity  and  a  very  good  voice, 
which  she  seemed  particularly  anxious  last  evening  to  let  forth  with 
much  power.  Her  performance  was  one  of  the  cleverest  that  she  has 
presented  since  she  has  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  com- 
pany. The  quartet  of  Bohemians  was  likewise  excellent.  Messrs. 
Zenatello,  Sammarco,  Segurola  and  Gilibert  were  the  Rudolph,  Marcel, 
Colline  and  Schaunard,  respectively.  Mr.  Gilibert's  inimitably  humor- 
ous and  unctuous  performance  is  well  remembered  from  older  days 
at  the  Metropolitan. 
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Mr.  Campanini  carried  the  performance  through  with  an  intense 
dramatic  life  and  color.  Some  of  his  tempis  were  more  rapid  than 
have  been  usual,  but  they  stimulated  the  effects  of  the  comedy.  The 
chorus  acquitted  itself,  as  it  usually  does  at  the  Manhattan,  com- 
mendably. 


MISCHA  ELMAN 

Dec.  18  Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  the  young  Russian  violinist,  who  made 
his  first  appearance  in  New  York  on  Dec.  10  with  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  gave  his  first  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Few  young  artists  have  been  so  much  in  the  public  eye  in 
Europe  during  the  last  four  years  as  Mr.  Elman,  first  as  an  "infant 
prodigy,"  now  with  a  well-grounded  claim  for  recognition  as  a  mature 
artist.  He  is  now  nearly  18  years  old  and  has  put  away  childish 
things;  the  reputation  of  infant  virtuosity  is  not  so  easily  to  be  cast 
off,  but  Mr.  Elman  appears  now  demanding  to  be  heard  as  an  artist, 
not  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  shadow  of  his 
early  exploitation  as  a  prodigy  lies  upon  his  mature  artistry,  to  its 
injury  and  disadvantages;  and  those  who  heard  him  discriminatingly 
yesterday  must  reluctantly  perceive  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
to  this  young  man's  extraordinary  talent  in  this  way. 

For  he  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  talented  violinists  that 
have  presented  themselves  in  New  York  for  a  long  time,  highly  gifted 
by  nature  and  accomplishment.  He  has  every  technical  advantage 
that  training  can  give  to  natural  disposition;  a  left  hand  that  can  do 
wonders,  especially  a  bow  arm  so  elastic,  vigorous  and  powerful  that 
it  instills  a  ceaseless  vitality  into  his  playing.  Mr.  Elman  uses  an 
instrument  of  great  beauty,  with  a  skill  that  elicits  much  rich,  mellow, 
and  rounded  tone  from  it;  a  tone  often  of  poignant  and  searching 
quality  and  of  varied  expression.  He  has  fire,  insistent  eagerness  and 
a  youthful  ardor  in  his  playing. 

But  this  extraordinary  talent  has  unfortunately  been  diverted  from 
a  sound  and  normal  artistic  development  into  fields  where  it  counts 
for  less  than  it  might  and  should  as  an  artistic  force. 

It  will  be  most  earnestly  hoped  that  this  is  but  a  passing  phase 
of  Mr.  Elman's  artistic  experience.  There  are  serious  defects  in  his 
playing,  upon  the  purely  musical  side,  that  prevent  him,  at  any  rate 
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at  present,  from  taking  the  position  of  a  really  great  artist.  He  has 
in  abundance  what  is  known  as  "temperament";  and  his  playing 
suffers  from  its  lack  of  poise  and  restraint. 

He  is  too  apt  to  force  the  note  of  pathos,  of  sentiment,  of  "expres- 
sion" generally.  Thereby  there  comes  a  lack  of  breadth,  simplicity 
and  naturalness  into  his  playing.  He  will  deliver  a  passage  with  in- 
credible facility  and  brilliancy,  only  to  spoil  it  by  the  next  phrase. 

A  natural  result  of  these  qualities  is  a  rhythmic  uncertainty,  which 
runs  through  much  of  his  playing.  A  still  more  serious  and  funda- 
mental fault  is  found  in  his  intonation.  There  are  times  when  he 
plays  whole  movements  sharp  in  pitch,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
andante  and  allegro  from  Bach's  Third  solo  sonata. 

He  played  best,  because  it  best  endures  the  treatment  to  which  he 
puts  it  in  his  present  manner,  Lalo's  Symphony  espagnole.  This  had 
warmth  and  piquancy  of  expression  and  great  brilliancy. 

The  movements  by  Bach  suffered  from  lack  of  rhythmic  poise  as 
well  as  from  faulty  intonation.  Nor  does  he  command  the  breadth 
and  unaffected  dignity  needed  for  Handel's  E  major  sonata.  In  fact, 
of  "style,"  as  it  should  be  exemplified  in  such  music  of  the  older 
school,  he  seems  to  have  little  conception;  his  ideas  are  all  for  restless 
modernization.  A  suite  by  Sinding,  Joachim's  arrangement  of  one  of 
Brahms's  Hungarian  dances,  Wilhelmj's  arrangement  of  Schubert's 
song,  Ave  Maria,  and  Auer's  arrangement  of  Paganini's  Etude  caprice 
formed  the  rest  of  his  program. 


"THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY" 

Dec.  20  The  Philharmonic  Society,  in  its  sixty-seventh  year,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  suffer  a  change  into  something 
new  if  not  strange,  in  order  to  prolong  its  honorable  career.  Six 
years  ago  the  Society  seemed  for  a  time  convinced  of  this,  and  there 
was  a  proposal  made  by  friends  outside  its  ranks  to  raise  a  guarantee 
fund  of  $25,000  a  year  for  four  years,  with  the  condition  that  a 
minority  of  seven  men,  representing  contributors  to  the  fund,  should 
be  added  to  the  Board  of  Directors;  that  certain  of  the  older  and  less 
efficient  members  should  be  retired  and  that  there  should  be  more 
frequent  concerts  and  rehearsals.  The  Society,  after  deliberation,  re- 
jected this  proposition,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  "so  change  its 
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nature  and  interfere  with  the  control  of  its  affairs  by  its  members, 
which  has  always  been  its  vital  principle,  that  the  future  of  the  Society 
would  be  thereby  imperiled."  If  there  were  any  other  grounds  that 
influenced  the  decision  at  that  time,  they  were  not  made  public. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  six  years  seem  to  have  brought  convic- 
tion that  the  future  of  the  Society  will  be  still  more  imperiled  by  a 
continuance  of  the  present  conditions,  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  are 
not  favorable  to  either  the  best  artistic  achievements  or  the  necessary 
pecuniary  results.  Representatives  of  the  Philharmonic  have  reopened 
the  negotiations  that  were  abandoned  with  the  rejection  of  the  former 
proposals  and,  freely  recognizing  the  present  critical  position  of  affairs 
and  the  underlying  causes  of  them,  have  gone  much  further  than  the 
friends  of  the  Philharmonic  cared  to  suggest  when  they  formed  their 
plan  six  years  ago.  A  letter  published  in  The  Times  last  Sunday 
from  Mrs.  George  R.  Sheldon  declared  that  there  is  now  not  only 
willingness  but  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  for 
radical  changes  in  its  organization  and  methods,  giving  up  its  co- 
operative basis,  making  its  discipline  and  methods  such  as  are  now 
recognized  to  be  necessary  in  a  modern  orchestra.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  a  Board  of  Trustees  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  composed 
of  both  professional  and  non-professional  men;  to  have  the  orchestra 
under  the  absolute  control  of  a  conductor  to  be  selected  by  that 
board,  with  unquestioned  power  of  removal  and  appointment.  It  is 
desired  to  have  the  orchestra  play  much  more  frequently  together  and 
to  extend  its  work  in  various  ways.  This  means,  of  course,  that  re- 
sponsibility for  its  finances  must  also  be  transferred  to  them. 

To  accomplish  this  involves  the  securing  of  a  large  fund  of  money, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  concert  giving  of  this  sort  is  not  profitable. 
All  the  large  orchestras  that  have  been  established  in  this  country  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  or  so  have  been  carried  on  generally  at  a 
considerable  loss.  It  remains,  naturally,  for  the  people  interested  in 
the  present  movement  to  raise  the  great  amount  of  money  that  will 
be  necessary.  An  annual  guarantee  fund  is  only  a  makeshift  and  a 
temporary  expedient.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  endowment,  if,  as 
it  seems,  there  is  no  counterpart  to  Henry  L.  Higginson  in  New  York 
to  take  the  charges  of  such  an  organization  upon  himself.  There  is 
much  wealth  in  New  York  that  might  be  turned  into  this  channel  to 
serve  the  cause  of  music  and  to  preserve  this  ancient  and  honorable 
body  with  all  its  prestige.     But  the  possessors  of  this  wealth  have 
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always  had  a  strange  and  obstinate  disinclination  to  let  other  people 
spend  it  for  them.  The  success  of  the  attempt  now  in  the  making  de- 
pends on  the  success  that  meets  the  collection  of  the  funds.  But  it  does 
not  seem  hysterical,  in  its  nature,  nor  inimical  to  anybody  else,  nor 
likely  to  injure  the  cause  of  good  music  in  New  York. 


"AMERICAN  MUSIC  SOCIETY" 

Jan.  j  He  would  be  churlish  indeed  who  would  quarrel  with  the 
aims  of  the  American  Music  Society  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
carried  out.  The  agreeable  and  variegated  little  concert  given  last 
Thursday  night  afforded  obvious  pleasure  to  a  number  of  people.  It 
was  somewhat  startling,  however,  to  learn  that  then  and  there  the 
American  Music  Society  was  "broadly  testing  the  work  of  American 
composers  under  conditions  which  shall  make  such  a  test  valid  and 
authoritative  for  the  musical  life  of  the  country."  Also,  that  the  first 
substantial  step  was  then  taken  to  give  "an  orderly  impulse  and 
motion"  to  creative  musical  art  in  America. 

To  the  unattached  observer  this  seemed  like  a  large  order  for  this 
concert  to  be  filling.  There  are,  however,  more  ambitious  concerts 
to  come,  when  the  impulse  may  be  a  little  harder  and  the  motion  a 
little  swifter.  In  the  meantime  there  will  be  time  to  think  whether 
a  musical  art  has  not  already  originated  in  America,  and  been  in  some 
sort,  perhaps  even  "broadly  and  persistently,"  tested  by  the  ordeal 
of  performances  more  public  and  disinterested  than  the  American 
Music  Society  offers.  Also,  whether  there  are  really  men  within  our 
borders  whose  talent  is  "at  least  of  an  equal  interest  and  authenticity" 
with  Debussy's  and  Charpentier's,  as  the  prospectus  says  they  are, 
who  are  persistently  neglected.  It  may  seem,  on  maturer  reflection, 
that  the  American  composers  who  have  had  such  talent  have  been 
afforded  a  generous  opportunity  of  saying  what  they  had  to  say  in 
public.  The  programs,  for  a  good  many  years  back,  of  the  orchestras, 
choral  societies,  chamber  music  organizations,  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists have  not  been  lacking  in  the  works  of  American  composers 
more  or  less  worth  hearing.  If  there  have  been  any  others  more  worth 
hearing  they  must  have  been  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  givers  of 
such  concerts. 

The  American  Music  Society,  if  it  can  assist  in  removing  the  bushel 
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from  lights  unduly  hidden,  will  be  doing  a  most  commendable  task; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  none  of  its  concerts  will  be  less  agreeable 
than  the  one  it  has  just  given.  But  the  American  Music  Society  seems 
scarcely  to  possess  its  full  share  of  the  American  sense  of  humor  in 
imagining  or  describing  its  activities  in  the  portentous  terms  that 
were  distributed  the  other  evening.  In  the  pursuit  of  its  good  work 
it  ought  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  an  orchestra  established  in  New 
York  for  the  propagation  of  the  music  of  a  certain  particular  na- 
tionality. Having  given  concerts  for  five  years  it  cannot  show  on  its 
programs  half  a  dozen  pieces  worth  hearing  that  had  not  previously 
been  performed  in  the  regular  course  of  business  by  organizations 
whose  purpose  it  is  simply  to  play  good  music  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found  without  regard  to  its  nationality.  Its  proud  record  of  first 
productions  consists  mostly  of  pieces  that  nobody  enjoyed  hearing  nor 
wants  to  hear  again  and  that  had  not  been  previously  performed  simply 
because  they  were  not  worth  it. 


EMILIO  DE  GOGORZA 

Jan.  2  j  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  a  well-known  baritone  singer  of  New 
York,  whose  voice  in  recent  years  has  not  often  been  heard  publicly 
in  New  York,  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mendelssohn 
Hall.  There  was  an  audience  whose  numbers  showed  that  there  are, 
nevertheless,  many  people  in  New  York  who  know  and  admire  Mr. 
Gogorza's  singing.  There  were  opportunity  and  reason  for  admiring 
it  yesterday — for  admiring  the  fine  quality  of  his  voice,  the  finish, 
length  and  intelligence  of  his  phrasing,  the  musical  intelligence  and 
sincerity  that  he  brought  to  his  work.  He  commands  a  variety  of 
style  and  expression  that  enables  him  to  give  a  proper  interpretation 
to  a  varied  and  contrasted  program  of  songs,  such  as  he  presented 
at  his  recital  yesterday. 

Beginning  with  the  older  school,  he  sang  with  breadth  Caldara's 
Come  raggio  di  sol,  with  delightful  freshness  and  expressiveness 
Handel's  Where'er  you  walk,  and  the  rigorous  air  of  Thoas,  from 
Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride.  There  were  then  modern  songs  by 
Schumann,  Ruckauf,  Brahms,  Hildach,  Franck,  Paladilhe  and  Widor. 
Three  Spanish  songs  by  Alvarez,  a  modern  song  composer  much 
admired  in  Spain  but  much  less  known  outside  of  her  borders,  Mr. 
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Gogorza  sang  with  especial  fervor  and  conviction  and  with  deep 
expression.  They  are  interesting  songs  with  a  strong  touch  in  each  of 
Spanish  national  color.  Mr.  Gogorza  also  sang  three  American  songs 
by  Sidney  Homer,  Howard  Brockway  and  Horatio  Parker.  His  diction 
and  pronunciation  were  certainly  excellent  in  four  of  the  five  languages 
he  used  in  singing — Italian,  English,  German,  French  and  Spanish — 
and  presumably  were  still  more  so  in  the  fifth. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Whittemore  played  the  accompaniments  skillfully  and 
contributed  also  four  piano  pieces  to  the  program,  pleasing  but  of 
little  musical  importance  but  enough  to  show  an  agreeable  touch  and  a 
clear  style  of  performance. 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET,  ERNEST  SCHELLING 

Feb.  j  The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  their  second  concert  last  even- 
ing in  Mendelssohn  Hall  to  a  large  audience.  The  program  contained 
a  quartet  by  Mozart  in  D  major,  not  one  of  the  most  familiar  ones, 
but  extremely  gracious  and  fresh,  and  curiously  suggesting  in  the 
first  theme  of  one  of  its  movements  the  melody  of  Mozart's  song,  The 
violet;  a  new  quartet  in  D  flat,  Op.  15,  by  Dohnanyi,  and  Cesar 
Franck's  Piano  quartet  in  F  minor.  In  this  last  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling 
played  the  piano  part. 

The  performance  of  the  Quartet  was  masterly,  and  was  at  the  highest 
level  they  have  reached  in  their  New  York  concerts.  The  ensemble 
in  Mozart's  piece  was  delightful,  as  was  the  spirit  and  freshness  of 
the  playing. 

Dohnanyi's  new  quartet  is  an  interesting  and  ingenious  addition  to 
the  repertory  of  chamber  music,  without  being  a  great  or  strongly 
original  composition.  The  composer  will  be  remembered  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly talented  young  Hungarian  pianist  who  made  a  couple  of 
visits  to  this  country  some  years  ago  and  who  presented  himself 
then  as  a  composer,  with  a  piano  concerto  and  a  piano  quintet,  in 
both  of  which  he  played  himself.  He  seems  to  have  put  his  strongest 
ideas  into  the  first  movement  of  this  quartet.  All  the  movements  are 
written  with  skill  and  cleverness,  and  notably  the  presto  with  its 
staccato  effects,  is  charming.  The  adagio  is  effective,  without  being 
deep.  The  work  made  a  favorable  impression  and  was  played  with 
much  skill. 
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A  beautiful  performance  was  given  of  Cesar  Franck's  quintet,  in 
which  the  French  master  built  up  an  imposing  fabric  out  of  some 
most  unpromising  themes.  It  is  still  difficult  to  see  in  this  composi- 
tion such  a  tremendous  monument  of  modern  art  as  the  Franckites 
find  it  to  be.  It  is  written  with  a  subtle  feeling  for  instrumental 
timbres  and  combinations,  and  it  has  all  the  richness  and  variety  of 
harmony  and  of  color  effect  that  distinguish  most  of  Franck's  music. 
But  there  are  a  slightness  and  smallness  of  musical  idea  that  are  not 
concealed  behind  the  resourceful  treatment.  Mr.  Schelling  played  the 
piano  part  beautifully  with  brilliancy  and  a  full  body  of  tone  that 
warmed  and  intensified  the  general  effect  without  overweighting  or 
obtruding. 


"THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MARCELLA  SEMBRICH" 

Feb.  7  Mme.  Sembrich's  departure  from  the  operatic  stage  of  New 
York,  which  she  effected  yesterday,  will  leave  an  aching  void  in  the 
musical  life  of  this  city.  Her  leave  taking  of  the  public,  to  which  she 
has  so  long  given  delight  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  purest  and  finest 
in  vocal  art,  brought  forth  new  and  lavish  tokens  of  the  admiration 
and  affection  in  which  she  is  held  by  the  New  York  public,  and  which 
it  has  so  often  demonstrated  before.  It  gave  evidence  also  of  the 
feelings  of  friendship  and  good-will  which  her  fellow-artists  in  the 
company  entertain  for  her. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  enter  into  the  reasons  for  this  admiration, 
which  has  been  so  often  expressed  and  with  which  the  public  is  fully 
familiar.  Mme.  Sembrich's  vocal  endowment,  her  art  as  a  singer,  her 
talent  as  an  actress  and,  more  than  all,  her  musicianship,  her  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  higher  and  deeper  matters  of  the  art 
she  professes  and  which  have  made  her  so  much  more  than  a  singing 
woman — all  these  things  have  for  years  been  the  subject  of  admiring 
comment  and  criticism.  It  has  been  as  an  artist,  as  a  musician,  that 
she  has  had  her  greatest  and  most  beneficent  influence  upon  her  public 
here  for  so  long. 

Mme.  Sembrich  leaves  the  operatic  stage  at  the  summit  of  her 
powers,  with  her  voice  fresh  and  beautiful,  her  vocal  execution  bril- 
liant. It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  a  singer  of  51  should  not  have 
every  natural  power  unimpaired;  but  there  is  very  little  that  Mme. 
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Sembrich  has  possessed  during  her  long  career  that  she  does  not 
possess  now,  thanks  to  the  consummate  art  of  her  vocalism  and  the 
conscientiousness  with  which  she  has  administered  the  rich  talents 
intrusted  to  her.  It  is  a  part  of  the  fastidious  scrupulousness  with 
which  she  has  always  acted  toward  the  public  that  she  chooses  to 
depart  now  while  she  is  still  able  to  offer  it  of  her  best. 

How  often  have  even  the  greatest  artists  been  less  wise,  less  critical 
of  themselves,  even  singers  of  the  finest  ear  for  any  untoward  vocal 
effects  in  others,  and  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  failure  of 
their  own  voices.  So  great  a  singer  as  Jenny  Lind  could  not  hear 
that  her  voice  had  failed  sadly  in  1862,  after  she  had  withdrawn  from 
the  opera  but  was  still  singing  in  concerts  and  oratorios.  Sims  Reeves, 
and  later,  Santley,  have  been  instances  of  the  same  thing.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  since  old  admirers  of  Patti  in  America  were  dismayed  to 
hear  the  beaux  restes — to  put  it  politely — of  that  wonderful  voice 
paraded  again  in  public  where  they  should  not  have  been  heard. 

So  Mme.  Sembrich  is  wise,  it  must  be  confessed  with  however  great 
reluctance,  to  depart  while  the  public  is  wondering  why  she  goes  so 
soon,  rather  than  to  wait  till  the  inevitable  time  should  come  when 
it  would  begin  to  ask  why  she  waits  so  long.  Our  people  are  not 
disposed  even  toward  their  greatest  favorites  as  they  are  in  England 
and  Germany.  Dr.  Hanslick,  the  Viennese  critic,  visited  England 
and  heard  Sims  Reeves  singing  before  crowded  houses  as  he  had  been 
doing  for  forty  or  fifty  years  but  with  a  voice  that  could  scarcely  be 
heard.  He  thereupon  observed  that  "it  is  not  easy  to  win  the  favor 
of  the  English  public;  to  lose  it  is  quite  impossible."  It  is  perhaps 
regrettably  easy,  sometimes,  to  lose  ours.  Mark  Twain  stated  our 
position  in  his  answer  to  a  lady  in  Germany  where  indulgence  toward 
old  favorites  is  not  unlike  that  in  England.  The  German  lady  acknowl- 
edged that  the  chief  tenor  in  the  opera  could  not  sing — "It  is  already 
many  years  that  he  has  lost  his  voice;  but  in  other  times  he  sang, 
yes,  divinely.  So  when  he  comes  now,  you  shall  see,  yes,  that  the 
theatre  will  not  hold  the  people."  It  was  a  kindly  trait  in  the  German 
people,  as  the  American  observer  admitted,  but  he  spoke  truly  when 
he  added  that  we,  over  the  water,  were  not  quite  so  generous,  and 
that  "when  a  singer  has  lost  his  voice  and  a  jumper  his  legs,  these 
parties  fail  to  draw." 

Will  there  arise  other  singers  of  her  sort  to  take  Mme.  Sembrich's 
place?     The  most  optimistic  observer  of  the  operatic  horizon  can 
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hardly  do  other  than  shake  his  head.  There  are  not  to  be  seen, 
apparently,  any  singers  of  Mme.  Sembrich's  kind,  any  of  her  school 
and  training.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  there  will  be.  If  such  singers  as  she  find  themselves  gradually 
narrowed  in  their  scope  by  the  present  tendencies  of  the  lyric 
drama,  the  ambitions  and  desires  of  rising  singers  are  likely  to 
be  turned  in  other  directions.  The  style  of  singing  Mme.  Sembrich 
represents  is  becoming  extinct.  The  kind  of  training  that  imparts 
it  is  less  and  less  followed.  It  is  recognized  by  those  who  think  much 
on  these  things  that  this  training  is  the  only  one  to  impart  the  right 
method  of  singing;  and  for  any  style  and  any  class  of  voice  there  is 
but  one  right  way.  Whether  it  be  in  the  cantabile  and  the  florid  style 
of  the  older  Italian  operas  or  in  the  dramatic  and  declamatory  style 
in  which  composers  for  the  lyric  stage  now  generally  write  or  in  the 
different  treatments  of  the  voice  that  lie  between  these  extremes,  good 
singing  is  good  singing.  The  difficulty  is  that  while  it  is  impossible 
to  sing  the  older  music  without  a  perfect  command  of  the  vocal  tech- 
nique summed  up  in  the  expression  bet  canto,  it  is  possible  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  dramatic  style  of  today  with  a  much  less  command  of 
the  refinements  of  the  art  or  even  without  the  fundamental  grounding 
that  is  required  for  the  other.  But  while  this  is  true,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  even  the  most  modern  music  can  be  best  delivered  only 
by  singers  who  possess  all  the  technique  of  the  finest  vocal  art.  Wag- 
ner's "endless  melody"  never  sounded  so  eloquent  as  when  it  was 
heard  from  such  consummate  vocal  artists  as  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Jean 
de  Reszke  and  Emil  Fischer.  But  it  is  mostly  heard  nowadays  from 
singers  who  are  not  such  artists  in  the  special  sense;  and  as  these  can 
dispense,  or  think  they  can  dispense,  with  much  of  the  time  and  labor 
which  must  be  spent  in  acquiring  vocal  artistry,  the  tendency  is  to 
urge  them  upon  the  stage  quickly,  to  do  that  for  which  there  is  the 
most  demand. 

It  has  always  been  the  cry  that  the  art  of  song  is  coming  to  an 
end  and  that  the  true  traditions  are  now  finally  lost.  When  Lemaire 
and  Lavoix  published  their  treatise  on  singing  in  1881,  the  complaint 
was  that  singing  was  disappearing;  it  no  longer  existed — though  they 
admitted  that  their  fathers  had  heard  the  same  cry  when  "the  art  of 
singing  shone  with  its  greatest  brilliancy."  Jenny  Lind  told  Hanslick 
in  1862  that  "the  singers  of  the  present  day  all  lose  their  voices  at  30, 
they  have  studied  too  little  and  screamed  too  much."  And  the  thought 
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of  the  singers,  arrived  and  arriving,  of  that  "present  day"  will  cause  a 
smile  at  Jenny's  characterization.  The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe 
found  in  1828  that  the  good  singers  had  disappeared  and  "remained 
unreplaced."  Count  Algarotti  in  1777  lamented  the  memory  of  great 
singers  of  the  past  and  viewed  mournfully  his  contemporaries.  Pier 
Francesco  Tosi,  who  published  his  book  on  singing  in  1723,  complained 
that  "Italy  hears  no  more  such  exquisite  voices  as  in  times  past,  par- 
ticularly among  women."  And  even  as  far  back  as  1589  Gioseffe 
Zarlino  found  abundant  reason  to  complain  of  the  singers  of  his  day, 
who  were  not  as  those  of  earlier  days. 

Thus,  singing  is  always  on  the  decline,  and  the  great  period  of  song 
is  always  a  few  or  many  years  back.  This  time,  however,  it  is  really 
true.  Nobody  insists  on  teaching  or  wishes  to  learn  the  laborious  art 
that  has  enabled  such  an  artist  as  Mme.  Sembrich  to  reach  such  a 
high  pinnacle. 


EMMA  EAMES,  EMILIO  DE  GOGORZA 

Feb.  2j  Mme.  Eames  has  many  friends  and  admirers  in  New  York, 
and  they  came  in  large  numbers  to  hear  the  song  recital  which  she 
gave  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  an  occasion  to 
which  her  recent  departure  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  seemed 
to  have  lent  an  added  interest,  besides  which  it  was  her  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  this  season  in  a  song  recital.  She  had  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  whose  co-operation  added  much  to  the 
artistic  value  of  the  occasion. 

Her  program  began  with  old  songs;  Nina,  attributed  falsely  to 
Pergolesi;  Haydn's  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,  and  the  old 
French  song,  Charmant  papillon;  there  were  modern  German  songs 
by  Max  Stange,  Von  Fielitz,  Strauss  and  Brahms;  modern  French  by 
Godard,  Gounod  and  Paladilhe;  and  Daisy's  song  and  Jenny  kissed  me 
by  Kurt  Schindler  of  this  city.  With  Mr.  Gogorza  she  sang  the  duet, 
Crudel  perche  finora  from  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  Faure's 
Crucifix.  She  was  not  in  her  best  voice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recital,  and  her  phrasing  was  often  disconnected  in  the  first  songs  on 
her  list.  She  gained  a  better  command  of  her  powers  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  duet  from  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  in  which  she  sang  her 
part  with  much  spirit  and  charm,  finely  seconded  by  Mr.  Gogorza. 
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In  dramatic  music  of  this  sort  Mme.  Eames  is  even  more  at  home 
than  in  songs. 

Mr.  Gogorza's  numbers  included  the  recitative  and  arioso  from 
Massenet's  Le  Roi  de  Lahore  and  three  Spanish  songs  by  Alvarez, 
which  he  sings  with  much  fire  and  characteristic  expression.  The 
arioso  from  Le  Roi  de  Lahore  he  delivered  with  beautiful  style,  with 
admirable  declamation  and  phrasing,  and  his  voice  again  gave  the 
uncommon  pleasure  that  was  derived  from  it  at  his  recent  recitals. 
Mr.  Harry  C.  Whittemore  played  the  accompaniments  artistically  and 
added  two  solo  pieces  to  the  program — Chopin's  Nocturne,  Op.  37, 
No.  2 ,  and  an  Etude  de  concert  by  Forgues. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
WALTER  DAMROSCH 

March  18  The  New  York  Symphony  Society  came  to  the  end  and 
climax  of  its  Beethoven  cycle  in  a  performance  last  evening  of  the 
Ninth  symphony.  Mr.  Damrosch  followed  the  bold  precedent  that 
Hans  von  Biilow  once  set,  by  playing  the  work  twice  in  the  same 
evening,  with  but  a  short  intermission  between  the  two  performances. 
It  is  a  good  deal  to  exact  of  any  audience,  and  its  desirability  and 
wisdom  are  open  to  question;  but  the  audience  last  evening,  the 
largest  that  has  attended  any  of  these  concerts,  remained  in  large 
numbers  to  the  end,  though  not  unnaturally  many  took  advantage  of 
open  doors  to  leave  the  hall  after  they  had  heard  the  symphony  once 
played. 

They  were  fine  performances  and  undoubtedly  the  best  that  Mr. 
Damrosch  has  ever  given  of  the  great  work.  The  chorus  numbered 
300,  made  up  of  members  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  the  Calvary  choir 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Tarrytown.  Mr.  Damrosch  intro- 
duced an  innovation  in  having  the  music  for  the  solo  quartet  sung 
by  a  small  choir  of  thirteen  voices.  It  intensified  the  effect  by  the 
greater  sonority  and  relieved  the  sense  of  strain  that  is  too  often 
felt  when  four  singers  are  struggling  with  this  most  difficult  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  lost  something  of  the  contrast  that  Beethoven 
was  aiming  at  by  setting  the  solo  quartet  in  opposition  to  the  chorus. 
The  bass  recitative  that  introduces  the  last  movement  was  sung,  how- 
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ever,  by  a  single  voice,  so  was  the  portion  for  tenor  that  comes  in  the 
march-like  section  of  this  movement. 

The  two  performances  were  not  quite  identical.  In  the  second 
Mr.  Damrosch  had  the  fourth  movement,  with  its  fearsome  opening 
discord,  join  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  celestial  adagio.  It 
is  the  true  way  to  express  what  Beethoven  intended  to  express,  and 
there  was  abundant  opportunity  to  hear  and  feel  it  offered  to  those 
who  waited  to  compare  the  first  with  the  second  performance. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA,   GUSTAV  MAHLER 

April  i  The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  last  evening  the  first  of  the 
two  concerts  it  has  proposed  for  the  close  of  the  season  under  the 
direction  of  Gustav  Mahler.  Its  regular  series  of  concerts  has,  of 
course,  come  to  an  end;  these  two  are  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction 
of  Mr.  Mahler  as  the  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the  Society.  Yet 
the  orchestra  he  conducted  last  evening  is  the  orchestra  as  it  has 
been  constituted  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  reorganized 
next  season.  The  audience  last  evening  was  large  and  unusually  dis- 
criminating, and  it  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  admirable  performance 
that  Mr.  Mahler  secured  from  these  players. 

He  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  concert  platform  in  New  York,  having 
conducted  concerts  earlier  in  the  Winter  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society.  His  program  last  evening  was  a  conservative  one,  compris- 
ing Schumann's  overture  to  Manfred,  Beethoven's  Seventh  symphony 
and  Wagner's  Siegfried  idyl  and  overture  to  Tannh'duser.  The  play- 
ing of  the  orchestra  was  of  a  remarkable  precision,  rhythmic  energy 
and  elasticity  and  a  pulsing  vitality  that  have  long  been  absent  from 
it.  Its  various  choirs  seemed  fused  into  a  new  cohesiveness,  and  the 
tone  gained  a  new  intensity  and  value.  The  players  were  on  their 
mettle  and  played  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  The  ensemble  had  a 
finish  and  accuracy  such  as  the  Philharmonic  players  have  not  often 
shown.  Mr.  Mahler's  authority  and  stimulating  force  were  shown 
at  every  point. 

His  conducting  had  nothing  revolutionary;  nor  were  existing  ideals 
of  the  familiar  music  that  he  played  shaken  or  overturned.  But  his 
readings  were  vigorous  and  cogent,  poetical  and  searching.  They  were 
devoted  to  showing  forth  the  essential  characters  of  the  composer's 
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ideas  and  to  giving  a  complete  and  rounded  expression  of  his  music. 
The  Manfred  overture  was  full  of  gloomy  passion  and  vehement  move- 
ment; a  true  embodiment  of  the  tragic  spirit  of  the  work.  There 
were  not  only  muscular  energy  and  exhilarating  vigor  in  the  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  symphony,  especially  in  the  last  movement, 
but  also  a  keen  feeling  for  its  manifold  and  salient  rhythms  and  an 
unfailing  grasp  of  the  melodic  line. 

Mr.  Mahler's  tempos  carried  conviction.  He  made  abundant  modifi- 
cations and  seemed  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  musical  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  symmetry  and  larger  proportions  of  the  work  were 
preserved  with  the  richness  and  variety  of  detail  that  were  brought  out. 

The  Siegfried  idyl  was  noteworthy  for  the  delicacy  of  the  orches- 
tral color  with  which  it  was  played  and  the  free  and  poetically  con- 
ceived interpretation.  The  work  never  sounded  lovelier  nor  its  un- 
deniable lengths  less  obtrusive. 
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BLANCHE  ARRAL 

Oct.  25  Mme.  Blanche  Arral,  a  coloratura  soprano,  who  comes  with 
little  preliminary  heralding  except  the  announcement  that  she  is  from 
opera  houses  of  Paris,  Brussels  and  St.  Petersburg,  gave  a  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  which  was  her  first  appearance 
in  New  York.  The  occasion  was  planned  on  an  ambitious  scale.  She 
had  the  assistance  of  the  Volpe  Orchestra,  which  played  a  number  of 
orchestral  pieces,  and  she  sang  only  airs  from  operas:  Ophelia's  from 
Thomas's  Hamlet;  Vol  che  sapete  from  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro; 
an  air  from  Massenet's  Manon;  Plus  grande  dans  son  obscurite  from 
Gounod's  Queen  of  Sheba;  the  Romance,  the  Recitative  contabile,  the 
Gavotte  and  the  Polacca  from  Thomas's  Mignon.  These  are  all  well- 
tried  and  familiar  operatic  excerpts  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  prima 
donnas  on  the  concert  stage;  but  concerts  made  up  in  this  manner 
have  become  somewhat  out  of  date  and  out  of  fashion  in  this  opera- 
ridden  town  of  late  years.  The  audience  that  listened  to  Mme.  Arral 
was  not  very  numerous  nor  apparently  very  familiar  with  the  music 
she  sang,  but  it  was  soon  roused  to  the  proper  degree  of  enthusiasm 
that  is  expected  of  such  gatherings  and  gave  the  singer  a  gratifying 
manifestation  of  admiration  that  was  undiminished  throughout  the 
afternoon. 

Mme.  Arral  is  evidently  a  singer  of  experience  and  routine,  and  her 
singing  of  these  arias  and  recitatives  showed  a  competent  mastery  of 
their  most  obvious  demands.  Her  voice  is  powerful  and  well  under 
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her  command,  and  she  has  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  the  delivery  of 
the  florid  passages  of  the  music.  It  is  not  a  voice  in  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  youth  nor  of  beautiful  quality,  nor  is  it  one  of  many  refine- 
ments of  shading  and  emotional  coloring — refinements  that  can  add 
beauty  and  significance  to  florid  singing  when  they  are  at  the  disposal 
of  a  musically  gifted  singer.  It  has  penetration  and  carrying  power 
and  abundant  sonority.  Mme.  Arral's  experience  enables  her  to 
make  these  things  count  to  their  utmost.  To  music  such  as  that  of 
Thomas  and  Massenet  she  gives  a  brilliancy  which,  though  rather 
hard,  is  effective.  In  that  of  a  more  sustained  sort,  the  sort  that  re- 
quires perfection  of  phrasing,  a  fine  legato,  an  equable  poise  of  the 
subtler  resources  of  vocalization,  she  is  less  at  home;  and  this  was  at 
once  shown  by  the  way  in  which  she  sang  Vol  che  sapete.  That  beauti- 
ful air,  as  she  treated  it,  was  not  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  disagreeable 
purist  might  also  find  fault  with  her  treatment  of  certain  of  the  vowel 
sounds  in  both  French  and  Italian. 

The  orchestra,  under  Arnold  Volpe's  direction,  played  Cherubini's 
Anacreon  overture,  Saint-Saens's  symphonic  poem,  Le  Rouet  d'Om- 
phale,  the  second  suite  of  pieces  from  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt  music  and  the 
overture  to  Thomas's  M'ignon,  which  appropriately  preluded  the  selec- 
tions from  that  opera  that  Mme.  Arral  sang.  There  was  plenty  of 
energy  but  not  much  finish  in  its  performance;  and  this  lack  of  finish 
was  most  sorely  felt  in  the  delicacies  of  Saint-Saens's  spinning  wheel 
music. 


LOUISE  AND  SIDNEY  HOMER 

Nov.  2  Mme.  Louise  Homer  appeared  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  a  recital  of  songs  by  her  husband,  Sidney  Homer, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students'  fund  of  the  MacDowell  Club.  The 
theatre  was  filled  quite  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  an  audience  dis- 
posed to  admiration  and  to  free  expression  of  enthusiasm  and  its 
regard  for  the  concert  givers.  Mr.  J.  W.  Alexander  announced  before 
the  concert  began  that  the  whole  audience  was  invited  to  take  tea  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  at  the  rooms  of  the  MacDowell  Club  after  the 
music  was  done;  and  the  fact  that  this  would  crowd  the  rooms  was 
to  his  mind  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  larger  building  for  the  club. 
But  it  scarcely  needed  this  free-handed  hospitality  to  make  it  evident 
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that  the  relation  of  the  audience  to  the  singer  and  the  composer  was 
not  exactly  that  generally  prevailing  between  listeners  and  performers 
at  public  concerts. 

The  program  was  entirely  composed  of  Mr.  Homer's  songs,  and  he 
himself  played  the  accompaniments.  Mme.  Homer  sang  them  with 
whole-hearted  devotion,  and  if  she  did  not  penetrate  into  the  core 
of  the  composer's  meaning  and  intention,  who  should?  Her  voice  was 
never  more  beautiful,  richer,  or  fuller;  and  the  small  size  of  the 
theatre,  with  its  excellent  acoustics,  told  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
music,  the  singer  and  a  general  understanding  of  the  songs  and  the 
verses  to  which  they  are  composed. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  favorable  presentation  of  Mr. 
Homer's  work  than  there  was  on  this  occasion.  His  songs  have  become 
well  known  in  New  York  of  late  years;  they  have  appeared  on  many 
programs  of  local  and  other  singers.  They  have  been  justly  admired 
and  commended. 

There  are  very  few  composers,  however,  who  alone  could  furnish 
the  matter  for  a  whole  program  that  should  not  to  some  extent  pall 
with  monotony,  and  it  is  no  derogation  to  Mr.  Homer's  talent  that 
some  of  the  listeners  at  this  concert  found  something  of  this  before  it 
was  time  to  reassemble  for  tea.  It  is  not  often  that  he  has  opened  a 
vein  of  melodic  invention  so  free  as  that  of  his  setting  of  Stevenson's 
Sing  me  a  song  of  a  lad  that  is  gone,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not 
the  strongest  element  of  his  talent  for  song  composition.  He  has 
gained  some  of  his  strongest  and  best  effects  in  the  employment  of  a 
free  declamatory  style  or  of  short  or  loosely  modeled  melodic  figures 
for  the  voice,  united  to  an  accompaniment  whose  independent  facture, 
characteristic  expressiveness  and  pregnant  harmonies,  often  dissonant 
and  of  unconventional  progression,  is  skillfully  employed  to  heighten 
the  emotional  coloring  given  to  the  poem. 

Such  verse  as  that  of  Browning's  Prospice  and  A  woman's  last  word 
Mr.  Homer  treats  in  a  vividly  effective  manner.  He  has  done  little 
that  is  more  seizing  than  his  setting  of  the  eight  lines  of  Tennyson, 
Thy  voice  is  heard.  There  is  an  enhancement  of  the  tense  moral  of 
Dobell's  How  my  boy?  through  the  characteristic  and  powerful  musical 
expression  he  has  found  for  it,  as  has  been  made  known  to  this  public 
before.  There  is  less  distinction  in  this  music  to  Tennyson's  Sweet 
and  low,  or  in  that  to  Holmes's  Last  leaf  and  Henley's  From  the  brake 
the  nightingale  and  in  general  of  his  purely  lyric  productions. 
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The  lyrics  from  Christina  Rossetti's  Sing  song  (several  of  which 
Mme.  Gadski  sang  last  Sunday)  were  what  pleased  the  audience  most, 
though  they  are  the  slightest  of  Mr.  Homer's  work  and  not  that  which 
brings  his  best  qualities  into  play.  -  They  are  gay  and  pleasing,  they 
are  not  lacking  in  an  archness  and  simplicity  that  interpret  the  nature 
of  the  verse.  Three  of  them  Mme.  Homer  was  at  once  obliged  to 
repeat. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA,  GUSTAV  MAHLER 

Nov.  5  The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  began  its  sixty-eighth 
season  last  evening  with  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  beginning 
of  its  new  season  is  marked  by  radical  changes  in  the  ancient  corpora- 
tion, its  methods  and  organization,  if  not  its  policy.  Considering  what 
a  past  the  Philharmonic  has,  what  it  has  accomplished  and  stood  for, 
what  it  has  been  in  the  musical  life  of  New  York  and  what  a  mark  it 
has  made  in  musical  history,  its  new  departure  is  a  matter  of  much  sig- 
nificance. The  details  of  it  are  well  enough  known  to  need  only  men- 
tion— the  surrender  of  the  old  co-operative  plan  by  which  the  members 
of  the  Society  controlled  it  and  elected  its  conductor;  the  assumption 
of  that  control  by  an  outside  board;  the  elimination  of  some  of  the 
older  and  superannuated  members;  the  addition  of  younger  and  abler 
men;  the  great  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  season's  activity  by 
the  giving  of  extra  concerts;  the  change  of  conductor,  Mr.  Safonoff 
being  replaced  by  Mr.  Gustav  Mahler,  with  the  almost  autocratic 
powers  that  are  generally  considered  essential  in  the  organization  and 
drill  of  a  first-class  orchestra. 

The  changes  had  long  been  delayed,  but  the  history  of  the  Society's 
recent  years  showed  that  something  of  the  sort  was  necessary,  if  it  was 
to  survive  and  hold  the  interest  and  attention  of  its  public.  Its  original 
plan  of  organization  was  fitted  for  the  conditions  of  musical  activity 
in  New  York  in  1841  and  for  the  pioneering  work  it  had  to  do  then. 
That  plan  had  long  since  become  obsolete  and  a  hindrance  to  the 
higher  development  of  the  orchestra.  The  wisdom  of  the  change  in 
general  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  was  a  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Time  will  show  whether  the  details 
have  been  worked  out  in  the  best  way.  As  for  the  change  in  con- 
ductors, that  is  an  incident  that  has  occurred  and  must  occur  in  the 
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history  of  every  organization  of  men  in  this  mundane  sphere,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  particular  choice  that  has  been  made  in  this  instance  is 
another  thing  that  will  be  determined  by  time  and  by  the  results 
achieved.  Mr.  Mahler,  who  has  already  been  heard  in  New  York  last 
season,  both  as  a  dramatic  and  a  symphonic  conductor,  is  a  man  of 
great  and  established  reputation  as  a  musician,  as  a  drill  master  and  as 
an  organizer.  Upon  him  has  fallen  the  difficult  task  of  reorganizing 
the  personnel  of  the  orchestra  and  of  unifying  it  and  getting  it  into 
shape. 

He  has  by  no  means  started  from  a  clear  field.  There  are  very 
many  familiar  faces  in  the  orchestra  that  have  been  known  to  the 
frequenters  of  its  concerts  for  years.  Most  of  the  changes  are  among 
the  wind  instrument  players,  and  in  this  department  there  is  a  great 
improvement.  Scarcely  within  the  memory  of  man  have  the  wind 
choirs  played  so  nearly  in  tune  and  with  such  brilliancy  and  precision 
as  was  the  case  last  evening.  There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  stringed  instruments,  a  change  in  the  proportion;  the 
greatest  reduction  has  been  in  the  double  basses,  and  there  are  now 
only  eight  instead  of  the  fourteen  that  for  years  stood  in  a  half  circle 
behind  the  other  players.  The  result  is  a  loss  of  the  preponderating 
string  tone,  the  thick  and  solid  quality  that  was  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Philharmonic's  playing.  The  general  effect  is  now  more 
brilliant,  and  the  change  will  not  please  some. 

The  quality  of  the  orchestra  is  probably  not  at  present  so  good  as 
it  will  be  when  Mr.  Mahler  has  obtained  what  he  wants  and  has 
secured  a  greater  homogeneity  and  blending  of  the  different  choirs 
and  the  several  instruments  of  each  choir.  A  week  or  so  of  rehearsal 
by  a  body  in  large  part  new  and  under  a  new  conductor  is  far  from 
enough  to  acquire  this,  and  there  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  still  to  be 
desired  in  this  direction.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in 
precision  and  certainty  of  ensemble;  and  this,  too,  is  a  matter  that 
comes  from  habit,  as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  the  controlling 
head. 

The  general  impression  derived  from  the  concert  last  evening,  even 
before  the  first  number  was  finished,  was  that  the  orchestra  was 
already  something  very  different  from  what  it  has  been  for  long  years; 
in  many  respects  better;  in  some  respects  perhaps  a  disappointment 
to  those  who  have  been  bred  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Philhar- 
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monic  Society.    But  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  orchestra 
will  be,  when  its  transformation  is  finished,  an  extremely  fine  one. 

Mr.  Mahler's  program  at  this  first  concert  may  in  some  way  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  his  sympathies  include  both  the  classic  and 
the  modern  in  music.  It  comprised  Beethoven's  overture,  Op.  124, 
called  The  consecration  of  the  house,  his  Eroica  symphony  and  two 
symphonic  poems,  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel  and  Liszt's  Mazeppa. 

The  overture  has  long  been  considered  appropriate  to  opening  func- 
tions, to  "inaugurations"  of  all  sorts;  and  to  this  fact  more  than  to  its 
intrinsic  interest  it  probably  owed  its  place  at  the  beginning  of  this 
concert.  Mr.  Mahler's  performance  of  the  Ninth  symphony  season 
last  season  gave  something  of  a  forecast  of  his  views  as  to  playing 
Beethoven,  and  this  performance  of  the  Eroica  amply  confirmed  it. 
He  sought  for  a  dramatic  expression  highly  colored,  strongly  empha- 
sized, very  free  in  tempo,  into  which  he  introduced  many  modifications; 
an  exceedingly  strenuous  interpretation,  in  which  there  was  much  to 
arouse  dissent,  though  there  was  also  much  that  was  extremely  fine, 
poetically  expressive,  noble  and  authoritative. 

But  on  the  whole  the  nobility  and  dignity,  the  Olympian  poise,  that 
are  the  fundamental  qualities  of  the  work,  suffered  from  this  kind  of 
treatment.  The  breadth  and  sweep  of  the  line  are  interrupted  by  the 
frequent  insistence  upon  points  of  emphasis  and  of  color.  It  is  not 
that  this  or  any  work  of  Beethoven's  should  be  played  in  a  colorless 
or  perfunctory  manner  with  observation  only  of  the  obvious  variations 
of  dynamics  and  expressive  nuance. 

It  is  a  question  of  degree  and  of  style.  There  was  a  splendid 
rhythmical  quality  in  Mr.  Mahler's  reading  everywhere  that  was  never 
lost,  and  there  were  many  beautiful  and  expressive  details  in  all  four 
of  the  movements,  especially  in  the  last,  the  series  of  variations  in 
which  there  is  much  opportunity  for  plastic  modeling  of  which  he  took 
the  fullest  advantage.  There  was  perhaps  too  much  insistence  on  the 
loudest  things,  on  the  stroke  of  the  kettledrums,  the  blasts  of  trom- 
bones and  trumpets. 

This  was  the  case  with  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel,  which,  of  course, 
endures  it  much  better,  even  if  it  does  not  require  it.  But  the  per- 
formance of  this  extraordinary  work  was  an  extraordinary  one.  Never 
has  there  been  a  more  clear  and  brilliant  setting  forth  of  its  complica- 
tions— complications  demanding  such  fluency  and  dexterity;  it  seemed 
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more  than  ever  impossible  to  believe  that  such  cleverness  could  really 
exist. 

The  wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  new  first  hornist,  cov- 
ered themselves  with  glory  that  was  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
After  this  Liszt's  Mazeppa  seemed  tame  and  labored,  a  very  hard  and 
rather  futile  striving  after  something  that  Strauss  really  did. 

The  audience  at  this  concert  was  large,  but  it  did  not  quite  fill  the 
hall.  It  was  enthusiastic,  and  gave  Mr.  Mahler  a  very  cordial  greet- 
ing and  applause  that  he  waved  over  to  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  MYRTLE  ELVYN 

Nov.  22  Mr.  Damrosch  brought  forward  another  new  orchestral  com- 
position at  the  third  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society's  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts  at  the  New  Theater  yesterday.  It  was  a  Rhapsodie 
espagnole,  by  Maurice  Ravel,  who,  we  are  informed  by  the  annotator 
of  the  program,  has  "brought  the  greatest  intellect  to  bear  upon  the 
musical  art  of  modern  France,"  has  "carried  it  to  the  farthest  point, 
and  stands  today  for  the  last  word  in  French  music."  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  in  this  Spanish  rhapsody  the  workings  of  a  great,  not  to  say 
the  greatest,  intellect.  It  seems  like  the  toying  of  a  clever  and  expert 
technician  with  some  of  the  newer  harmonic  and  melodic  formulas, 
some  of  them  translucent,  shimmering  and  at  times  outre  orchestral 
effects  that  have  been  taught  him  by  Debussy.  In  the  rhapsody,  in 
fact,  he  has  sought  out  an  impression  of  Spain  similar  to  that  which 
Debussy  has  suggested  in  some  of  his  piano  pieces,  very  different  from 
the  highly  colored  view  of  Spain  that  numberless  composers  have  con- 
veyed through  the  castanets,  the  tunefulness  and  the  energetic,  com- 
municative rhythms  of  the  Spanish  dances.  Mr.  Ravel  avoids  the 
horrid  touch  of  the  obvious.  He,  too,  sees  Spain  through  the  medium 
of  the  Spanish  dance,  but,  as  it  were,  glimpsed  afar  dimly  and  ex- 
pressed vaguely  through  music  so  thin  it  is  almost  no  music  at  all. 

There  are  four  movements,  Prelude,  and  three  dance  movements, 
Malagueha,  Habanera  and  Feria,  in  which  there  is  just  the  merest 
suggestion  of  the  dance,  and  it  is  all  enveloped  in  large  amounts  of 
"atmosphere."  The  prelude  is  principally  based  on  four  descending 
notes;  and  this  thematic  shred,  repeated  incessantly  in  the  prelude, 
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recurs  in  the  succeeding  movements.  Some  of  the  orchestral  effects 
that  are  attained  are,  as  the  painters  say  in  their  own  slang,  "amusing." 
Some  may  be  called  successful;  others  suggest  the  cheerful  cackle  of 
the  barnyard  or  less  cheerful  sounds  from  the  nursery;  but  in  some 
of  these  latter  Mr.  Damrosch  may  be  suspected  of  having  assisted  a 
little  the  composer's  imaginative  vein,  especially  in  an  exquisite  glis- 
sando  effect  for  two  oboes  in  consecutive  fifths.  There  are  certain 
elements  of  charm  in  this  composition,  slight  and  tenuous  though  it 
is;  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  take  it,  on  the  whole,  seriously,  and  still 
more  so  as  the  "last  word  in  French  music." 

That  there  is  a  need  in  New  York  of  a  clearing  house  of  programs 
was  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  Brahms's  Second  symphony  on  the 
program — a  work  which  the  Boston  Orchestra  had  played  ten  days 
before.  Mr.  Damrosch  emphasized  the  lyric  and  intimate  quality  of 
this  music  and  read  it  with  a  delicate,  poetic  insight,  though  he  missed 
some  of  its  strength.  The  orchestra  seemed  in  many  passages,  and 
especially  in  the  last  movement,  deficient  in  richness  and  virility  of 
tone. 

There  was  a  soloist,  Miss  Myrtle  Elvyn,  a  pianist,  who  made  her 
first  appearance  in  New  York,  playing  Liszt's  A  major  concerto.  To 
make  superficially  attractive  a  work  so  musically  poverty  stricken  as 
this  needs  a  player  who  can  command  a  bigger  and  more  brilliant 
tone,  more  expert  fingers,  more  fire  and  sweep  of  authority. 


BLANCHE  MARCHESI 

Dec.  4  Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi,  who  bears  a  name  doubly  honorable 
and  honored  in  the  realm  of  vocal  art,  gave  a  concert  last  evening  in 
Mendelssohn  Hall  that  had  twice  been  postponed.  Her  listeners  were 
few,  but  Mme.  Marchesi's  singing  is  hardly  for  the  general  public; 
it  is  for  a  public  that  can  appreciate  the  things  she  can  do  and  is 
equally  willing  to  forego  the  things  she  cannot  do.  Chief  among  the 
latter  is  the  production  of  a  beautiful  tone.  Mme.  Marchesi's  voice  is 
not  merely  unbeautiful,  it  is  for  the  most  part  positively  ugly,  with  a 
certain  streak  of  commonness  in  some  of  its  tones. 

Nevertheless,  she  is  in  many  respects  a  consummate  artist.  What 
she  can  do  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  in  characterizing  and  express- 
ing the  mood  and  the  spirit  of  a  song  is  often  most  admirable.    There 
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is  likewise  much  that  is  admirable  in  her  vocal  art,  in  her  phrasing, 
the  management  of  the  breath  and  even  in  the  scales  and  the  trill. 
Her  enunciation  is  not  always  equally  good.  Some  of  her  English 
songs  last  evening  were  not  easily  intelligible.  Those  in  other  lan- 
guages were  more  so,  and,  indeed,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
finer  example  of  clear  and  rapid  diction  than  in  the  air  from  Bach's 
Phoebus  and  Pan.  Here  was,  too,  the  very  embodiment  of  the  mocking, 
mirthful  humor  of  the  piece,  exquisitely  presented — in  everything  but 
vocal  beauty  and  charm,  and  that,  to  be  sure,  is  a  good  deal. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  styles  represented  in  her  program, 
from  the  sonorous  dignity  of  the  air  with  violin  obligato  from  Mozarts 
II  Re  pastor e,  the  tragedy  of  that  from  Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas 
through  all  the  gamut  of  the  German  Lieder  and  the  English  and 
French  songs.  Mozart's  air  was  one  of  the  least  impressive  things  she 
did;  for  here  purity  of  voice,  evenness  and  beauty  of  tone  are  essen- 
tial. Nor  was  there  the  dramatic  color  and  potency  that  depend  on 
tone  in  Purcell's  air.  There  may  be  well  grounded  doubt  as  to  Mme. 
Marchesi's  conception  of  the  delightful  old  English  song,  The  keys 
of  heaven,  though  it  was  in  its  way  charmingly  presented.  But  such 
matters  as  the  air  from  Bach's  Phoebus  and  Pan,  Loewe's  Niemand 
hat's  gesehen,  full  of  contagious  mischievous  humor  or  in  the  wonderful 
picture  set  forth  in  the  Norwegian  song,  Soft  footed  snow,  absolutely 
passionless,  expressionless,  blank,  were  something  to  rouse  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  could  appreciate  what  was  given  and  for  the  moment 
divest  themselves  of  a  desire  for  what  Mme.  Marchesi  could  not  give. 


"D'INDY  AND  THE  MODERN  IDIOM" 

Dec  12  Vincent  d'lndy's  Second  symphony,  played  on  Thursday 
night,  and  wonderfully  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  conquered  more  admiration  than  it  did  when 
it  was  played  here  before,  twice  in  the  year  1905.  During  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  then,  at  least  one  of  the  forces  that  might  have 
militated  strongly  against  its  acceptance  by  the  intelligent  musical 
public  has  been  diminished  in  its  influence.  That  is  the  strangeness 
of  the  musical  idiom  in  which  the  composer's  ideas  were  conceived 
and  in  which  he  has  cast  them  in  this  work.  He  has  gone  over  heart 
and  soul  to  the  tendencies  of  the  contemporary  French  school  of  com- 
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posers  most  conspicuously  represented  at  present  by  Claude  Debussy 
and  Maurice  Ravel.  He  was  not  always  so  minded,  and  there  are 
earlier  works  of  his  that  move  the  good  old-fashioned  tonalities  and 
harmonies  that  served  Wagner.  Nobody  could  possibly  accuse  Mr. 
d'Indy  of  anything  like  insincerity  in  the  change  that  has  come  over 
his  style;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  art  has  made  a  natural 
growth  to  its  present  position. 

The  tonal  combinations  and  progressions  that  the  modern  French- 
men deal  with  have  become  familiar  enough  now  to  those  who  fol- 
low music  in  its  public  performances.  The  augmented  harmonic  in- 
tervals, the  lack  of  definite  tonality  in  the  older  sense,  the  unusual 
melodic  progressions  that  ignore  the  usual  divisions  of  the  diatonic 
scale — all  these  things  have  become  familiar  in  the  works  of  Debussy, 
d'Indy,  Ravel,  Faure,  that  have  been  heard  here.  Some  of  them  are 
able  to  make  use  of  this  material  with  effects  of  transporting  beauty, 
as  Debussy  does  in  many,  many  pages  of  his  Pelleas  et  Melisande. 
DTndy  himself  wrought  in  it  with  splendid  eloquence  and  dignity  in 
his  string  quartet.  Many  things  that  once  seemed  impossible,  weary- 
ing discord,  purposeless  ugliness,  have  compelled  acceptance  by  the 
unwilling  ear.  There  is  much  that  seems  still  irreconcilable  with 
beauty  in  some  of  Debussy's  work,  as  his  orchestral  piece  entitled 
The  sea;  and  the  Spanish  suite  of  Ravel's  that  Mr.  Damrosch  played 
the  other  day  has  plenty  of  matter  that  seems  simply  like  unsuccessful 
experiment.  DTndy's  symphony  has  passages  of  strained  unpleasant- 
ness, deliberately  calculated,  so  it  seems,  to  work  out  to  their  utmost 
limit  the  harmonic  combinations  that  fall  so  distressingly  upon  the  ear. 

D'Indy  is  one  whose  attitude  is  austere  toward  that  which  would 
strike  his  hearers  as  sensuously  beautiful.  He  is  apparently  very  little 
concerned  with  this.  He  is  a  "cerebral,"  and  is  more  interested  in 
pushing  a  principle  to  its  logical  outcome  than  to  gain  adherence  for 
it  by  mollifying  methods.  As  has  already  been  said  in  these  columns, 
he  seems  to  be  one  who  would  reconstitute  our  ears,  to  force  the  ac- 
ceptance of  sounds  that  now  seem  so  malignant  and  impossible.  There 
is  every  reason  derived  from  experience  to  believe  that  he  or  some 
other  like  him  may  succeed,  as  in  fact  they  are  succeeding.  The 
history  of  music  for  three  hundred  years  or  more  is  an  exemplification 
of  how  the  feeling  for  harmony  has  been  enlarged,  and  how  sounds 
that  once  were  impossible  have  become  not  only  possible  but  poig- 
nantly expressive  and  a  source  of  aesthetic  delight.    New  departures 
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in  harmony  are  like  vice,  a  monster  of  frightful  mien.  They  need 
only  to  be  heard  often  enough,  when  we  first  endure,  then  pity,  then 
embrace.  How  long  is  it  since  Richard  Strauss's  Don  Juan,  Death 
and  transfiguration,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  were  considered  incomprehen- 
sible, repulsive,  vulgar,  a  bewildering  mass  of  cacophony,  purely  as 
music  and  without  regard  to  what  the  composer's  ulterior  purpose  was 
in  them?  Their  harmony  was  sour  and  distressing  and  was  accounted 
for  by  the  most  fantastic  perversions  of  the  terms  which  the  harmony 
theorists  use.  Yet,  today,  are  not  these  pieces  welcome  additions  to 
the  programs  of  orchestras  able  to  play  them?  And  if  they  are  stir- 
ring to  the  musical  pulse,  they  no  longer  distress  and  puzzle  the 
musical  understanding.  How  many  years  ago  is  it  since  Eduard 
Hanslick  called  Tschaikowsky's  violin  concerto  "stinking"  music?  It 
is  no  longer  malodorous  in  the  hands  of  violinists  able  to  master  its 
difficulties.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  what  was  done  and  said  about 
Wagner's  music  for  fifty  years,  nor  how  that  which  bewildered,  dazed, 
enraged  and  infuriated,  has  ended  by  ravishing  and  delighting.  It  is 
Wagner's  harmony  that  first  and  foremost  did  the  one  and  the  other. 
Less  easy  it  is  to  think  of  Robert  Schumann  as  one  who  under- 
mined and  destroyed  all  the  foundations  of  the  beautiful  in  music; 
yet  there  was  nothing  too  severe  to  be  said  about  his  music  by  the 
English  critics,  chief  among  whom  was  Henry  F.  Chorley.  He  found 
his  symphonies  "centos  of  common  phrases  and  rejected  chords,"  pre- 
sented with  "courageous  eccentricity  and  pretension."  And  then,  alas, 
he  goes  into  the  analogy  of  Beethoven's  works,  misunderstood  in  the 
beginning,  to  be  recognized  at  their  true  value  by  a  latter  and  re- 
pentant reconsideration: 

The  listener  who  cannot  be  charmed,  says  this  critic  of  light  and 
leading,  speaking  of  Schumann's  B  flat  symphony,  is  sure  to  be  re- 
minded how  the  great  works  of  Beethoven  were  misjudged  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  But  the  examples  are  not  parallel.  Bee- 
thoven's works  were  for  a  while  misunderstood,  I  venture  to  reply, 
because  they  were  novel.  The  works  of  Dr.  Schumann  will  by  cer- 
tain hearers  be  forever  disliked  because  they  tell  us  nothing  that 
we  have  not  known  before,  though  we  might  not  have  thought  it 
worth  listening  to. 

Or  shall  we  recall  the  anger  that  Mozart  aroused  when  he  wrote 
into  the  introduction  of  his  C  major  quartet  harmonies  and  harmonic 
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sequences  that  his  contemporaries  knew  not?  Mozart  was  no  re- 
former, and  only  in  a  limited  degree  an  innovator,  but  these  few  meas- 
ures brought  ire  upon  him,  which  we  may  be  able  to  understand  today, 
even  though  we  cannot  put  ourselves  into  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  it. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries  we 
reach  a  style  of  music  in  which  no  dissonance  whatever  was  allowed 
without  "preparation";  when  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  which 
has  been  the  indispensable  harmonic  material  of  all  the  music  we  know 
as  "modern,"  was  not  known  and  not  used.  Every  advance  toward 
this  commonplace  of  today  was  opposed  as  a  subversion  of  the  beauty, 
dignity  and  purity  of  the  art,  from  the  time  when  Monteverde  was 
accused  of  losing  sight  of  the  true  object  of  music — "to  give  pleasure." 
And  how  could  pleasure  be  given  by  the  introduction  of  strange  new 
combinations  of  tones  sounding  together,  which  the  ear  had  never 
heard  before?  The  experience  had  not  yet  been  undergone  of  what 
might  be  made  to  "please."  Mozart  said,  many  years  later,  "Music, 
even  in  the  most  terrible  situations,  ought  never  to  offend  the  ear, 
but  should  still  delight  it,  and  never  cease  to  be  music."  Excellent 
dictum,  but  how  apply  it  as  an  infallible  criterion?  Old  Galuppi, 
when  Charles  Burney  visited  him  in  Venice  in  1770,  gave  his  English 
visitor  a  definition  of  good  music  which  he  thought  "admirable,  and, 
though  short,  comprehensive."  It  consisted,  he  said,  of  "beauty,  clear- 
ness, and  good  modulation."  Yet  it  may  be  seriously  questioned 
whether  he  would  have  found  one  of  these  qualities  in  the  prelude 
to  Tristan  und  Isolde,  unless  he  could  have  taken  quickly  through  a 
hundred  years  of  training  before  he  was  set  down  before  an  orchestra 
to  hear  it.  Nor  would  Mozart,  probably,  have  thought  that  in  the 
finale  of  Cotter ddmmerung,  a  "terrible  situation,"  music  was  remaining 
music  or  was  pleasing  his  ear,  unless  he,  too,  had  bridged  over  a  hun- 
dred years  of  change. 

It  is  very  easy  to  prove  too  much  by  reflection  upon  the  lessons  of 
musical  history.  We  may  be  pretty  certain  that  our  likes  and  dislikes, 
especially  our  dislikes,  will  not  remain  a  criterion  of  excellence  very 
long,  even  for  ourselves.  Most  people  may  bring  themselves  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  change,  a  development.  But  we  may  also  be  sure  that 
anything  that  sounds  bad  today  is  not  necessarily  going  to  sound  good 
tomorrow.  The  only  thing  that  counts  is  a  sincere  reckoning  with  one's 
own  artistic  conscience. 
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"ORFEO" 


Dec.  24  For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  Gluck's  Orjeo  has  been 
restored  to  the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  it 
was  produced  last  evening  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Toscanini.  The 
production  had  been  prepared  with  much  care ;  two  of  the  finest  singers 
of  the  company,  Mme.  Homer  and  Mme.  Gadski,  were  concerned  with 
the  chief  parts,  which  are  indeed  associated  with  only  two  other  much 
subordinated  ones  in  the  representation;  there  were  new  scenic  decora- 
tions for  the  five  tableaux  in  which  the  opera  is  represented  painted  for 
the  most  part  with  much  skill  and  artistic  feeling. 

The  choruses  and  the  corps  of  dancers,  who  have  a  considerable  part 
in  the  effect  of  the  whole,  were  prepared  with  much  care,  and  Mr. 
Toscanini  threw  himself  into  the  performance  with  that  wholehearted 
devotion  that  has  given  us  so  many  exquisitely  finished  and  dra- 
matically vital  representations  of  great  masterpieces  of  lyric  drama. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  performance  that 
Gluck's  masterpiece  has  had  in  this  country,  at  any  rate  since  the  bril- 
liant revival  of  it  that  the  American  Opera  Company  made  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  1886.  The  subsequent  performances  of  it  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  were  rather  shabby  affairs  from  most  points 
of  view.  They  were  certainly  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  recall 
Gluck's  opera  to  a  new  lease  of  life  upon  the  stage. 

For  that  there  is  needed  a  performance  informed  by  something  of 
the  sincerity,  grandeur,  noble  simplicity  of  style  that  are  inherent 
in  the  work  and  a  dramatic  quality  conditioned  by  these  qualities. 
There  is  also  needed  something,  much  needed  from  the  listeners,  who 
must  listen  with  ears  and  with  an  intellectual  attitude  not  wholly  those 
of  today. 

A  detachment  from  the  styles  and  methods  of  the  operatic  art  of 
the  present  is  certainly  needed  for  the  enjoyment  of  Orjeo.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  opera  alive  upon  the  stage  today  and  the  most  archaic 
in  its  style.  That  it  contains  musical  beauties  of  the  profoundest  and 
most  touching  sort  and  dramatic  effects  that  rest  upon  some  of  the 
most  elemental  bases  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  listen  to  Gluck's 
opera  with  sympathy  and  understanding,  with  a  willingness  to  forget 
and  forego  the  newer  acquisitions  of  musical  art  in  the  way  of  sensuous 
and  vivid  expressiveness. 
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The  classic  fable  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  afforded  Gluck  the  ma- 
terial for  a  drama  like  scores  of  others  that  were  turned  out  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  that  were  based  on  conven- 
tions of  the  most  rigid  sort.  But  Gluck  broke  through  many  of  these 
conventions  in  his  desire  to  attain  a  lyrical  dramatic  art  nearer  to 
truth  and  nature.  His  Orjeo  is  sparely  supplied  with  action  as  we 
view  action  on  the  operatic  stage,  and  the  extension  of  the  development 
over  four  acts  (as  the  opera  is  presented  at  the  Metropolitan)  leaves 
certain  spots  rather  thin.  But  there  is  much  that  is  truly  powerful  from 
a  dramatic  point  of  view,  and  the  spirit  of  pure  beauty  broods  over  all 
the  music.  Far  as  it  is  from  the  present  style  of  opera  and  lyric  drama, 
it  has  the  power  of  seizing  the  listener's  attention  and  touching  the 
imagination  and  the  deeper  springs  of  musical  sensibility. 

The  chorus  of  the  first  act,  where  Orpheus  is  lamenting  Eurydice 
at  her  tomb,  interjecting  his  exclamations  into  the  sustained  measures 
of  the  chorus,  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  expression  of  grief  with  which 
is  fittingly  associated  the  funereal  religious  rites  of  the  mourners.  Here 
is  atmosphere  and  the  potent  enhancement  of  the  mood  through  mu- 
sical means  that  today  appear  of  the  simplest.  In  the  same  way  a 
dramatic  effect  of  astonishing  strength  is  attained  in  the  scene  of 
Orpheus's  entrance  into  Hades  in  the  second  act — the  menacing  chorus 
of  Furies  and  the  appealing  air  of  Orpheus  with  its  piercing  anguish 
of  entreaty,  interrupted  by  the  thundered  "No"  of  the  denizens  of 
the  under  world  who  finally  yield  to  the  magic  of  his  song. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  music  is  its  strength.  An  exquisitely 
poetical  atmosphere  is  spread  over  the  second  tableau  of  this  act  by 
the  music  of  etherial  beauty  and  repose,  accompanying  the  spectacle  of 
the  Spirits  of  the  Blest  wandering  through  the  Elysian  fields,  in  the 
woven  paces  of  the  slow  dance.  How  beautiful  the  flute  solo  in  this 
music  enwreathed  with  the  delicate  figures  of  the  violin;  how  expres- 
sive the  beautiful  air  of  Eurydice  with  the  soft  comments  of  the  chorus, 
and  the  wondering  and  longing  of  Orpheus's  song  as  he  approaches  to 
claim  his  beloved  one! 

The  fourth  act  has  less  to  appeal  to  modern  taste,  and  the  musical 
delineation  of  Eurydice's  doubt  of  Orpheus's  tenderness,  of  Orpheus's 
entreaties  for  strength  to  bear  his  trial,  reach  lengths  that  begin  to 
pall.  Orpheus's  song  of  despair,  Che  jarb  senza  Euridice,  after  he  has 
yielded  to  Eurydice  and  looked  into  her  face  in  violation  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  gods,  is  the  most  famous  of  all  Gluck's  in- 
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spirations.  From  the  lips  of  Orpheus  even  the  accents  of  lamentation 
are  mellifluous.  Mr.  Toscanini  has  undertaken  to  minimize  this  dra- 
matic incongruity  that  apparently  underlies  this  air  by  having  it  sung 
at  such  a  pace  and  with  such  intensity  of  expression  that  it  loses  some- 
thing of  its  old-world  repose  and  pathos,  taking  on  a  more  passionate 
character  than  is  usually  given  it.  So  Mme.  Homer  sang  it,  doubtless 
at  his  behest,  and  she  almost,  if  not  quite,  carried  conviction. 

There  is  need  for  discrimination  and  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
conductor  in  establishing  the  text  of  Orfeo  for  performance,  and  Mr. 
Toscanini  has  discriminated  and  selected.  His  version  is  based  upon 
that  made  by  Gevaert,  the  distinguished  musical  scholar,  the  late  head 
of  Brussels  Conservatory.  The  overture  to  the  opera  is  left  out.  It 
is  old-fashioned,  stiff  and  conventional,  having  no  dramatic  or  musical 
relation  with  the  opera,  and  is  well  spared.  As  is  well  known,  Gluck 
revised  and  added  to  the  opera  for  the  performance  in  Paris;  one  of 
the  additions  made  for  that  purpose  is  a  bravura  air  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act.  It  was  not  by  Gluck,  but  by  one  Bertoni,  though  Gluck 
consented  to  its  insertion  that  the  tenor  (for  the  title  part  was  sung 
by  a  tenor  in  this  version)  might  make  a  brilliant  exit.  Instead  of  it, 
there  is  now  substituted  the  air,  Divinites  du  Styx,  from  Gluck's  opera 
of  Alceste. 

The  subject  matter  is  appropriate,  though  the  musical  style  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Orfeo.  In  the  last  act  Mr.  Toscanini  introduces 
a  trio  after  the  air,  Che  faro,  which  is  taken  from  Paride  ed  Elena, 
another  opera  by  Gluck.  A  dance  is  inserted  after  the  change  of  scene, 
and  for  the  final  chorus  one  from  Echo  et  Narcisse,  Gluck's  last  opera, 
is  substituted. 

Mme.  Homer's  impersonation  of  Orpheus  was  one  of  nobility,  dig- 
nity and  plastic  grace  for  the  eye  and  of  full-throated  and  beautiful 
song  for  the  ear.  She  was  in  this  something  other  than  a  woman  dis- 
guised. There  was  a  true  representation  of  the  Greek  singer,  of  his 
grief,  and  of  the  innate  power  that  carried  him  through  the  perils  and 
affright  of  his  quest.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  artistic,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  original  impersonations  that  Mme.  Homer  has 
given  here. 

Fitly  consorted  with  it  in  excellence  was  Mme.  Gadski's  Eurydice, 
whose  singing  of  the  music  was  admirable  in  style  and  in  beauty  and 
expressiveness  of  tone.  Miss  Alten  was  less  familiar  with  the  style  of 
this  music,  and  she  by  no  means  mastered  that  which  she  has  to  sing 
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as  Amore.  Nor  did  she  find  the  expression  of  face  and  limbs,  the  per- 
suasiveness of  gesture,  that  her  companions  in  the  cast  so  becomingly 
and  so  easily  commanded.  Miss  Alten  was,  in  fact,  curiously  out  of 
her  element  in  this  part.  A  very  pretty  piece  of  work  was  done  by 
Miss  Gluck  as  one  of  the  happy  spirits. 

Much  depends  in  this  opera  upon  the  scenic  investiture  to  give  it 
the  interest  that  shall  engross  a  modern  audience.  Much  pains  had 
been  expended  upon  this  feature  of  the  performance,  and  with  much 
success.  The  scenic  pictures  represented  the  tomb  of  Eurydice  in  a 
grove,  the  portals  of  the  underworld  in  the  jaws  of  a  rocky  chasm,  the 
Elysian  fields,  the  steep  and  stony  way  that  the  two  lovers  are  pur- 
suing to  the  upper  light  and  air,  and  finally  the  gardens  of  the  Temple 
of  Love.  The  landscape  scenes  are  painted  and  designed  with  a  truly 
poetic  intention,  delicate  in  color,  full  of  atmosphere  suggestion.  Espe- 
cially charming  is  the  picture  of  the  Elysian  fields,  that  might  have 
been  prompted  by  a  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

In  this  a  fascinatingly  misty  and  softened  effect  is  given  by  an  in- 
visible gauze  curtain  that  hangs  between  it  and  the  footlights.  In 
these  scenes  the  groupings,  the  postures,  and  the  graceful  movements 
of  the  chorus  and  the  dancers  were  a  complement  of  the  pictured  sur- 
roundings. Only  the  scene  of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world  might 
have  raised  doubts  and  questions — why  the  brilliant  and  changing 
purples,  greens  and  reds,  why  the  suggestion  of  subterranean  fires  and 
escaping  smoke,  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek  conception  of  the  under- 
world? 

The  ballet  was  appropriate  in  its  contribution  to  the  total  impres- 
sion, especially  in  the  beautiful  and  stately  pantomime  of  the  spirits 
in  the  Elysian  fields,  in  which  Miss  de  Swirsky  executed  an  expressive 
dance.  The  dance  of  the  Furies  in  the  underworld  was  less  charac- 
teristic, having  more  of  the  conventional  traits  of  modern  dances  of 
the  sort. 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  quite  in  the  right  spirit,  display- 
ing all  the  color  that  was  called  for  and  giving  nothing  of  undue  em- 
phasis. Mr.  Toscanini's  direction  of  the  performance  was  masterly 
and  was  another  manifestation  of  his  versatility  and  power  to  identify 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  different  men,  different  periods  and  styles. 
The  audience  was  large  and  displayed  an  unexpected  enthusiasm,  espe- 
cially after  the  scene  in  the  Elysian  fields. 
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LIZA  LEHMANN 


Jan.  9  Mme.  Liza  Lehmann  is  well  known  to  many  singers  and  ama- 
teurs of  English  songs  in  this  country  as  the  composer  of  a  number 
of  such  songs  having  pleasing  qualities,  and  especially  as  the  com- 
poser of  a  setting  of  portions  of  Edward  Fitzgerald's  translation  of 
Omar  Khayyam's  Rubdiydt.  This  "song  cycle"  for  a  solo  quartet 
with  piano  accompaniment,  with  solos  and  duets,  had  a  great  vogue 
about  six  or  eight  years  ago  and  put  Mme.  Lehmann's  name,  in  the 
sight  of  some,  into  a  place  among  distinguished  living  composers.  Any 
who  would  be  ungallant  enough  to  raise  a  question  as  to  this  must 
needs  grant  her  a  place  among  the  most  distinguished  living  women 
composers,  and,  indeed,  her  name  frequently  appeared  in  the  lists  of 
such  that  are  discussed  in  women's  musical  clubs  and  elsewhere.  Like 
Mme.  Chaminade,  who  came  last  season,  Mme.  Lehmann  has  an  un- 
disputed position  there. 

Her  coming  to  America  was  therefore  awaited  with  great  interest, 
such  as  was  manifested  at  her  first  appearance  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  She  appeared  as  composer  of  all  the  music  on  the 
program,  and  also  as  accompanist  for  all  of  it  on  the  piano.  The 
program  contained  in  its  first  part  the  Omar  Khayyam  song  cycle, 
From  a  Persian  garden,  sung  by  Mme.  Jomelli,  Miss  Palgrave  Turner, 
Messrs.  Dan  Beddoe  and  Frederick  Hastings.  In  the  second  part 
there  were  various  songs,  some  of  which  were  sung  by  Master  Albert 
Hole,  an  English  boy  soprano.  The  last  part  comprised  Mme.  Leh- 
mann's settings  of  the  "nonsense  songs"  from  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
for  the  solo  quartet  and  the  individual  members  thereof,  alone  and 
in  duets. 

The  Persian  garden  cycle  is  familiar.  Is  is  not  a  distinguished 
musical  interpretation  of  the  verse — but  musical  interpretation  of  it 
is  difficult  and,  indeed,  debatable.  Some  of  the  numbers  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  whole,  as  the  tenor  solo,  Alas,  that  Spring;  the  con- 
tralto solo,  The  worldly  hope  men  see;  the  tenor  solo,  Ah,  moon  of 
my  delight.  The  first  of  these  had  to  be  repeated  by  Mr.  Beddoe, 
who  sang  it  well.  The  quartets  were  well  performed  on  the  whole, 
though  the  intonation  in  them  was  not  always  perfect.  Mr.  Hastings 
was  afflicted  with  a  severe  cold  that  had  obvious  effects  upon  his  sing- 
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ing,  and  the  Mad  dog  song  from  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  that  he  was 
to  sing  was  omitted. 

The  other  songs  by  Mme.  Lehmann  have  many  of  the  obviously 
appealing  qualities  that  are  cultivated  by  composers  of  the  popular 
English  school.  The  three  bird  songs,  sung  by  Mme.  Jomelli,  have 
pleasing  melody  and  quaintly  humorous  features  that  delighted  the 
audience,  so  that  Mme.  Jomelli  added  another  that  seemed  to  be  from 
the  same  ornithological  set.  The  nonsense  songs  show  many  ingenious 
devises  for  the  expression  in  music  of  Lewis  Carroll's  drolleries  and 
were  greeted  with  much  laughter. 

Master  Albert  Hole  has  a  pretty  soprano  voice  of  agreeable  quality, 
and  he  sang  in  a  way  that  evinced  knowledge  of  the  right  use  of  it. 
He  has  been  well  grounded  in  the  humorous  and  sentimental  styles  of 
the  English  song  singers.  His  two  numbers  on  the  program,  //  no 
one  ever  marries  me  and  The  swing,  were  appropriate  to  a  singer  of 
his  age  in  their  childlike  spirit.  The  love  song  that  he  added,  being 
much  applauded,  was  less  so. 


FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 

Jan.  26  Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni,  having  come  all  the  way  from  Berlin, 
has  appeared  once  in  New  York  with  orchestra,  namely,  the  Philhar- 
monic, and  played  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall  what  is  announced  to 
be  his  only  recital.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  regret  if  this  should  be  all 
he  were  to  give  to  the  musical  public  of  New  York  in  this  present 
visit,  for  he  is  an  artist  of  the  rarest  and  highest  gifts  and  the  most 
remarkable  accomplishment.  His  recital  yesterday  was  heard  by  a 
large  audience,  which  was  aroused  to  great  enthusiasm  by  his  playing. 

His  program  included  his  own  arrangement  of  Bach's  Chromatic 
fantasie  and  fugue — but  why  does  Bach's  Chromatic  fantasie  and 
fugue  need  to  have  an  arranger's  hands  laid  upon  it? — also  two  of 
his  own  arrangements  of  Bach's  choral  preludes  for  the  organ;  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  in;  Chopin's  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor, 
and  three  Liszt  arrangements. 

His  performance  of  these  was  an  exhibition  at  once  of  great  mu- 
sicianship and  great  technical  mastery.  The  time  has  come  in  Mr. 
Busoni's  career  when  the  musicianship  has  risen  far  above  the  technical 
mastery.     There  was  much  to  admire  yesterday  in  all  his  playing, 
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but  he  reached  the  highest  point  in  his  interpretation  of  the  sonata 
by  Beethoven.  It  is  the  master's  last  pianoforte  sonata — a  work  in 
which  the  rapture  of  the  inspiration  is  matched  by  the  loftiness  of 
the  style  in  which  the  master  has  embodied  it,  and  both  are  of  a  piece 
with  the  other  great  creations  of  Beethoven's  later  years — the  other 
four  last  sonatas,  the  quartets,  the  ninth  symphony.  In  the  first  move- 
ment the  composer  rhapsodizes  as  a  bard,  as  a  seer  of  visions;  in  the 
arietta  he  soars  heavenward  in  melody  of  exquisite  simplicity  that  be- 
comes transfigured  in  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  the  variations. 

Mr.  Busoni  put  himself  into  the  mood  of  the  sonata  and  played  it 
with  real  eloquence  and  with  the  insight  of  a  poet.  There  were  far 
more  warmth  and  intensity  of  spirit  than  he  put  into  his  performance 
with  orchestra  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  were  the  same  clearness  and 
lucidity  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument  and  in  the  management 
of  the  phrasing.  Mr.  Busoni's  command  of  color  and  variety  of  tone 
and  touch  upon  the  piano  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
his  playing.  He  gave  the  melody  of  the  arietta  a  peculiar  beauty  in 
this  respect.  This  quality  was  still  more  in  evidence  in  his  playing 
of  Chopin's  sonata.  In  this  there  was  much  that  was  poetical.  In 
the  funeral  march  he  made  the  effect  that  is  usually  made  by  pianists 
nowadays,  though  Chopin  says  nothing  of  it,  of  a  crescendo  and  a 
dying  away  again  at  the  end;  but  he  kept  it  very  well  within  bounds 
and  made  no  exaggeration  of  it.  The  trio  in  this  way  comes  in  at  the 
middle  of  the  sonorous  portion.  He  played  this  without  any  over- 
sentimentalizing  at  all;  and  it  was  good  to  hear  it  thus  played.  The 
last  movement  was  again  the  undefined  mysterious  murmur  that 
pianists  make  it — wonderfully  and  exquisitely  played. 

The  last  section  of  the  program  was  a  long  and  lamentable  step 
down  from  this  noble  and  beautiful  music.  The  first  piece  in  it  was 
Mr.  Busoni's  own  transcription  of  the  Dance  in  the  village  tavern, 
from  Liszt's  two  orchestral  pieces  called  Two  episodes  from  Lenau's 
Faust,  a  diabolically  clever  and  brilliant  piece  of  orchestration,  which 
Mr.  Busoni  suggests  in  his  transcription  with  equal  cleverness.  The 
others  were  Liszt's  transcription  of  the  Wedding  march  and  Elf's 
dance  from  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  night's  dream  music  and  his 
transcription  of  the  waltz  from  Gounod's  Faust.  But  Liszt's  transcrip- 
tions themselves  are  not  now  advanced  enough  for  the  modern  vir- 
tuoso's powers,  and  this  one  had  been  retouched  by  M.  Busoni. 

His  playing  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  audience,  and 
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after  Beethoven's  sonata  Mr.  Busoni  was  made  to  return  to  the  stage 
again  and  again  to  bow  his  acknowledgments. 

"ELEKTRA" 

Feb.  2  Richard  Strauss's  latest  music  drama,  Elektra — a  "tragedy 
in  one  act"  it  is  called  on  the  title  page — based  upon  the  play  of  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal,  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  America  last 
evening  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  The  audience  was  very  large. 
There  was  a  widespread  interest  in  this  performance,  as  there  was  a 
year  ago  in  Mr.  Hammerstein's  production  of  Strauss's  Salome  and 
three  years  ago  in  the  production  of  the  same  work  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  The  deed,  upon  all  these  occasions,  was  some- 
thing beyond  the  usual  achievements  of  the  opera  houses. 

Enormous  pains  and  study  had  been  spent  upon  the  preparation  of 
Elektra,  for  the  demands  it  makes  upon  the  participating  singers,  the 
orchestral  players,  the  conductor,  as  well  as  upon  the  nerves,  patience 
and  pecuniary  resources  of  the  manager,  are  of  the  greatest.  The 
Opera  House  was  full  last  evening,  and  the  new  work  was  listened  to 
with  profound  attention;  though,  lasting,  as  it  does  two  hours  without 
an  intermission  and  straining  the  conscientious  listener's  senses  to  the 
uttermost,  it  is  an  exhausting  experience. 

There  were  a  couple  of  outbursts  of  applause  during  the  performance 
started  by  groups  of  misguided  enthusiasts.  But  the  audience  as  a 
whole  waited  to  the  end  and  then  gave  vent  to  enthusiastic  plaudits 
long  continued.  All  the  artists,  Mr.  de  la  Fuente,  Mr.  Coini,  the  stage 
manager  and  finally  Mr.  Hammerstein  were  brought  before  the  cur- 
tain to  acknowledge  this  applause.  The  demonstration  was  suddenly 
interrupted,  however,  by  the  swooning  at  the  very  footlights  of  Mme. 
Mazarin,  the  admirable  interpreter  of  Elektra,  whose  exacting  task 
culminating  in  the  wild  dance  at  the  close  had  been  too  much  for  her. 

Strauss's  choice  of  the  subject  for  his  latest  production  was  quite  on 
a  par  with  his  choice  for  Salome.  It  is  a  treatment  of  an  ancient  theme 
in  the  sensational  spirit  of  what  calls  itself  "modern";  a  spirit  that 
is  morbid,  neurotic,  exaggerated.  Von  Hofmannthal's  Elektra,  pro- 
duced in  Berlin  in  1903,  excited  the  same  sort  of  agitation  as  did 
Oscar  Wilde's  Salome.  It  made  the  same  sort  of  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination of  Richard  Strauss.  He  saw  in  it  the  same  sort  of  oppor- 
tunity for  his  extraordinary  musical  expertness;   and  he  deliberately 
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endeavored  to  go  beyond  his  former  achievement  in  piling  up  the 
effects  of  Elektra.  This,  he  himself  avowed,  should  be  a  Salome  raised 
to  a  higher  power. 

Von  Hofmannthal  took  his  theme  from  the  ancient  myth  of  the 
House  of  the  Atridae,  that  had  an  important  place  in  the  work  of  the 
Greek  tragedians:  a  story  of  crimes  and  black  misfortunes.  Elektra  is 
especially  concerned  with  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  his  wife,  Kly- 
temnestra,  and  her  paramour,  Aegisthus,  and  the  avenging  deed  of  his 
son,  Orestes,  moved  thereto  by  the  sister,  Elektra.  The  portion  of 
the  story  that  appears  in  the  German  play  and  the  German  music 
drama  was  especially  treated  by  Sophocles;  and  it  is  his  tragedy  that 
forms  the  prototype  or  at  least  the  starting  point  of  this  work. 

The  Greek  tragedians  made  their  dramas  of  blood  vengeance  a 
manifestation  of  the  inscrutable  rule  of  Fate,  blind,  inexorable,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  for  mortals,  yet  which  it  is  the  duty  and  glory 
of  the  good  to  resist  to  the  end.  Inextricably  involved  with  these 
workings  of  Fate  is  the  ancestral  guilt  of  blood,  continually  repro- 
duced and  in  successive  generations  punished  anew.  In  their  repre- 
sentation of  this  even  in  their  most  exalted  climaxes,  there  are  a 
sinister  grandeur,  simplicity,  directness;  the  power  of  dignity,  of  im- 
posing personality,  even  in  the  crises  of  emotion  and  of  agony.  The 
modern  poet  puts  himself  as  far  as  possible  without  the  influence  of 
the  Hellenic  spirit.  His  drama  is  a  vividly  lurid  and  passionate  ex- 
position of  the  working  of  convulsive  emotions  in  the  three  diversely 
affected  women,  Elektra,  Chrysothemis,  Klytemnestra.  But  Von  Hof- 
mannthal's  drama  is  only  a  shred  of  the  great  canvas  upon  which  the 
Attic  dramatist  painted  his  majestic  and  imposing  picture;  a  fragment, 
the  very  end  of  it  all,  upon  which  is  shown  not  the  development  but 
only  the  baleful  climax.  Upon  this  he  has  concentrated  all  that  the 
dramatist's  resources  can  command  of  the  shrillest,  most  violent,  most 
extravagant  utterance.  His  drama  represents  the  nurtured  hate, 
fanatical,  demoniacal  obsession  by  a  fixed  purpose  of  revenge,  on  the 
part  of  Elektra. 

That  purpose  is  that  Agamemnon  shall  be  avenged  by  the  death  of 
Klytemnestra  and  Aegisthus,  who  slew  him.  Around  that  everything 
else  in  the  drama  revolves,  upon  it  all  hinges.  Chrysothemis  stands 
at  the  opposite  pole.  She  wishes  to  forget  the  murder,  to  be  freed 
from  the  torment  of  its  memory;  she  "cannot  sit  and  stare  into  the 
darkness"  like  her  sister.    Her  fanatical  obsession  is  the  longing  for 
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a  husband,  for  the  happiness  of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  Klytem- 
nestra  is  beset  by  the  gnawings  and  shuddering  dread  of  a  devouring 
conscience,  the  deadly  fear  of  a  guilty  mind,  that  torment  her  in  her 
dreams.  Her  eyelids  are  swollen  and  closed.  She  is  bedecked  with 
protecting  amulets  and  charms.  She  feverishly  seeks  to  know  sac- 
rifices and  rites  that  will  free  her  and  is  driven  into  a  frenzy  of  rage 
and  terror  by  Elektra's  goading  words.  Orestes  appears  in  the  drama 
almost  solely  as  the  effective  instrument  to  fulfill  Elektra's  longing, 
and  to  her  he  is  less  a  brother  than  an  avenger.  Aegisthus,  himself 
the  prey  of  a  nervous  terror,  affrighted  at  the  glimpse  of  the  first  un- 
familiar face  in  his  palace,  passes  briefly  across  the  stage  and  comes 
upon  it  only  to  furnish  the  achievement  of  Elektra's  fixed  purpose. 

And  so  this  new  Elektra  is  no  longer  an  instrument  of  Fate,  a  woman 
sacrificed  to  duty.  She  has  become  a  blood-thirsty  animal,  hungering 
for  personal  vengeance.  All  that  was  most  noble  in  the  ancient 
myth,  all  that  stood  as  the  workings  of  an  inscrutable,  inappeasable 
power,  is  now  brought  down  to  the  level  of  lust,  of  distorted  human 
passion,  of  human  hate.  Elektra  knows  not  the  gods  nor  fate.  She 
knows  only  herself  and  her  revenge;  and  her  part  in  the  drama  is  one 
long,  shrill  cry  for  the  day  of  vengeance,  her  vengeance,  to  come. 

Whatever  the  effect  of  the  spoken  drama  may  be,  that  of  Strauss's 
setting  has  only  at  certain  moments  the  direct  and  penetrating  thrust 
of  potent  dramatic  power.  We  have  pictures  of  the  uncannily  dis- 
traught Elektra,  pale,  haggard,  with  staring  eyes,  crouching,  lurking 
in  the  palace  yard,  digging  with  her  hands  like  a  wild  beast  for  the 
buried  hatchet  that  killed  her  father;  importuning  and  cajoling  her 
sister,  lashing  her  mother  with  biting  words  craftily  hidden  in  mean- 
ing; meeting  and  at  length  recognizing  her  brother,  and  finally  quaf- 
fing the  cup  of  her  longed-for  vengeance,  breaking  wildly  into  a 
"nameless  dance"  in  the  intoxication  of  her  fearful  joy,  falling  sense- 
less at  the  end  as  the  curtain  closes  upon  her. 

We  have  the  cries  of  Klytemnestra  as,  unseen,  she  meets  her  fate 
within  the  palace.  For  a  moment  Aegisthus  appears  at  the  window 
tearing  at  the  curtains  and  shrieking  for  help  as  the  avenging  hand 
of  Orestes  is  upon  him.  All  the  rest  is  a  development  of  the  fixed  idea 
of  Elektra  as  it  is  variously  manifested  toward  the  other  personages  of 
the  drama.  This  is  expressed  in  the  substance  of  long  speeches;  her 
long  colloquy  with  Chrysothemis ;  the  savage  irony  of  her  words  to  her 
mother;   her  greeting  of  Orestes,  which  turns  so  soon  into  the  one 
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channel  of  her  thought,  revenge.  These  long  speeches  give  the  mu- 
sician endless  opportunity  for  his  minute  delineation,  in  tones  and  in 
orchestral  color,  of  the  changing  shades  of  emotion  and  passion  that 
run  through  them,  but  leave  little  opportunity  for  action  on  the  stage. 
For  long  stretches  in  the  first  part  of  the  drama  the  attention  of  the 
listener  is  wearied  by  these  interlocutions,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  hear  and  understand  the  words,  and  of  which  the  potent  effect  is 
soon  blunted  and  lost.  In  Salome  something  ominous,  disastrous,  ter- 
rible, was  continually  happening,  or  about  to  happen;  and  the  feeling 
of  the  movement  of  events  was  communicated  across  the  footlights, 
even  if  only  in  the  sense  of  uneasy  foreboding,  realized  by  the  result. 
Whatever  may  be  in  other  respects  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
two,  it  is  undeniable  that  Elektra  is  less  dramatically  effective,  that  it 
makes  more  exacting  demands  upon  the  listener's  attention. 

The  Strauss  of  Elektra,  however,  is  the  Strauss  of  Salome  and  of 
the  last  symphonic  poems.  His  ideals  and  intentions  are  the  same,  his 
methods  the  same.  The  reservoir  from  which  his  musical  inspiration 
is  drawn  has  neither  broadened  nor  deepened.  There  may  be  a  greater 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  musical  material,  a  more  adept  manipu- 
lation of  the  complexities  of  texture  in  which  the  composer  delights. 
But  in  its  moments  of  greatest  eloquence  Elektra  scarcely  rises  to 
the  splendors  that  mark  the  great  climaxes  of  Salome. 

The  composer  has  gone  to  work  in  the  same  way,  extending  it,  if 
that  be  possible,  into  further  complexities  and  a  more  bewildering 
maze  of  detail.  The  orchestral  score  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  themes  and 
thematic  fragments,  by  which  Strauss  has  endeavored  to  illustrate  in 
the  minutest  detail  every  utterance,  every  reference  and  allusion  upon 
the  stage,  every  action,  every  suggestion  of  passion,  mood  and  motive. 
It  is  the  Straussian  principle  carried  to  its  ultimate  limit,  that  every- 
thing can  be  expressed  definitely  and  intelligibly  in  musical  terms. 
There  are,  according  to  one  commentator,  forty-five  themes  employed 
in  the  work;  according  to  another,  thirty-one.  But  how  poor  and  in- 
significant in  themselves  are  these  themes,  for  the  most  part  the 
merest  fragments  and  tatters;  with  how  great  difficulty  recognizable 
or  remembered  as  thematic  material!  Strauss,  in  his  later  works, 
has  become  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  purely  musical  quality 
of  his  material,  to  its  potency  for  specifically  musical  development. 
He  seeks  only  such  as  admits  of  plastic  or  picturesque  development, 
superficial  suggestion,  all  sorts  of  ingenuities  in  manipulation,  com- 
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bination;  bits  that  might  serve  for  the  purposes  of  a  Chinese  puzzle 
or  that  could  be  pieced  together  as  a  mosaic. 

The  music  is  written  with  a  more  reckless  disregard  for  what  has 
hitherto  passed  for  tonal  beauty  and  expressiveness  than  any  other 
Strauss  has  produced.  He  puts  his  motives  together  with  absolute 
unconcern  as  to  harmony  or  the  preservation  of  tonality.  It  has  been 
said  that  Strauss  seems  to  seek  for  a  sort  of  neutral  tonality,  in  which 
all  keys  may  be  found  at  will.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  negation  of 
euphony,  the  acceptance,  for  all  purposes,  of  any  kind  of  cacophony. 
The  excited  descriptions  of  the  three  different  tonalities  in  which  he 
sometimes  writes  at  once,  are  only  too  true.  Harmony,  as  Strauss 
employs  it,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressions,  the  dis- 
cords, the  dissonances  that  musicians  have  dealt  with  in  all  previous 
centuries.  If  he  has  a  system  by  which  anything  whatever  is  ex- 
cluded or  any  one  combination  of  sounds  seems  preferable  to  another 
he  has  not  made  it  known.  Elektra,  however,  simply  carries  this 
tendency  further  than  Salome  or  the  Sinfonia  domestica. 

He  has  employed  in  this  opera,  though  more  sparingly  than  in  the 
past,  a  device  which  is  quite  familiar  to  students  of  his  music;  that 
of  turning  suddenly  to  some  broad  and  simple,  usually  sentimental, 
melodic  phrase  in  mellifluous  harmonies,  immediately  after  passages 
of  his  most  excruciating  dissonances.  The  unwary  are  led  to  exclaim: 
"Ah,  the  beauty,  the  eloquence!"  though  the  phrase  may  be  of  essential 
commonplaceness,  and  may  make  its  effect  only  through  the  grateful 
rest  it  gives  to  tortured  ears.  Of  such  there  may  be  recalled  a  brief 
passage  at  Elektra's  first  appearance,  her  invocation  to  Agamemnon; 
the  song  of  Chrysothemis,  in  which  she  expresses  her  yearning  for  love; 
the  appearance  of  Orestes  and  the  scene  of  Elektra's  recognition  of 
him,  though  this  is  of  stronger  fiber,  emotionally  more  genuine,  and 
finally,  the  scene  between  Chrysothemis  and  Elektra  after  the  killing 
of  Aegisthus.  These  are  episodes,  however;  they  have  not  the  value 
of  climaxes,  nor  of  such  a  massive  and  eloquent  development  as  forms 
the  peroration  in  Salome. 

Strauss  clings  even  closer  to  the  letter  than  the  spirit  in  his  dra- 
matic illustrations,  and  he  has  again  made  his  score  teem  with  fan- 
tastic exaggerations  of  all  sorts  of  verbal  details.  We  hear  in  music 
the  tinkling  of  Klytemnestra's  amulets,  the  slippery  pool  of  blood  is 
spoken  of,  and  the  orchestra  gives  a  picture  of  it.  The  stroke  of  the 
ax  that  laid  Agamemnon  low  has  a  theme  of  its  own.     Chrysothemis 
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declares  she  longs  to  warm  a  child  in  her  bosom  on  a  stormy  night, 
and  the  storm  rages  for  a  moment  in  the  orchestra.  A  herd  of  beasts 
is  driven  across  the  palace  yard,  destined  for  Klytemnestra's  sac- 
rificial rites,  and  their  footsteps  drag  through  the  music.  And  there 
are  a  hundred  such  details.    Strauss  has  let  not  one  escape  him. 

That  with  this  material  and  with  his  use  of  orchestral  effect  Strauss 
is  able  to  create  an  atmosphere  that,  for  want  of  another  name,  may 
be  called  musical,  and  impose  the  mood  of  the  drama  is  undeniable. 
The  extraordinary  complication  of  this  orchestral  part  is  the  instant 
reflection  of  every  aspect  of  the  drama.  In  it  Strauss's  wonderful 
technical  skill  is  shown  at  its  highest.  The  vast  instrumental  apparatus 
is  managed  with  an  even  higher  certainty  and  potency  of  manipula- 
tion than  anything  he  has  done  before.  In  its  own  way,  and  as  he 
wished  it  to,  it  "sounds."  Its  sonorities,  its  tone  colors,  have  often 
the  ugliness  which  is  fittingly  consorted  with  the  musical  substance  of 
the  work.  They  give  it  its  precise  expression  in  terms  of  orchestra- 
tion. This  orchestration  often  has  a  certain  ameliorating  effect,  and 
gives  even  the  crassest  dissonances  a  kind  of  plausibility. 

When  the  composer  falls  into  the  broader  euphony  of  the  passages 
we  have  just  quoted  the  orchestral  utterance  even  ennobles  the  often 
banal  subject  matter  with  which  it  is  concerned.  There  are  new 
effects  of  orchestral  combination  on  almost  every  page.  There  are 
wonderful,  mysterious  colors,  strange  and  subtle  suggestions.  There 
is  an  enrichment  of  the  resources  that  may  hereafter  be  commanded 
by  musicians  who  can  penetrate  Strauss's  secret.  It  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  after  one  or  half  a  dozen  hearings  more  than  an  inkling 
can  be  learned  of  these  details. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overwhelming  noise  of  this  orches- 
tration. Either  the  reports  have  been  grossly  exaggerated  or  Mr. 
de  la  Fuente  has  exercised  a  restraint  of  his  own  upon  his  forces.  The 
orchestra  in  this  performance  seldom  crashes,  seldom  even  over- 
powers the  voices.  It  never  offends  by  mere  violence  of  dynamics. 
The  vocal  parts  are  unsingable,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  They  have 
nothing  melodic,  nothing  thematic,  nothing  that  has  any  recognizable 
outline  even  as  musical  declamation.  As  one  critic  has  remarked, 
Strauss  uses  the  voices  merely  for  a  kind  of  characteristic  shouting. 
It  is  in  itself  of  little  or  no  expressiveness.  It  apparently  might  as 
well  be  anything  other  than  what  it  is. 

Whether  Elektra  is  an  addition  to  the  production  of  modern  art 
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that  will  live  is  even  more  doubtful  than  the  question  as  to  Salome. 
Essentially  deep,  moving,  or  poignant  the  music  almost  never  is.  Illum- 
inative of  deep  passion,  dignified  or  lofty  it  is  not.  Richly  inspired 
and  original  in  essence  it  is  not.  Inspiration  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  it, 
technique,  dexterity,  mastery  of  material  at  their  highest.  That  such 
a  work  can  carry  lasting  conviction  and  impress  itself  permanently 
upon  the  artistic  sense  of  a  period  is  scarcely  credible. 

The  performance  was  one  of  astonishing  excellence  and  power;  and 
it  reflected  the  highest  possible  credit  upon  Mr.  de  la  Fuente,  who 
directed  it  and  who  has  molded  all  the  forces  under  him  to  the  highest 
efficiency.  The  performance  had  the  kind  of  finish  and  precision  which 
only  such  efficiency  can  give.  The  orchestra  played  with  a  fluency  and 
unity  that  suggested  nothing  of  the  enormous  complication  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  score.  Mr.  de  la  Fuente's  reading  of  it,  as  we  have  said, 
may  be  a  subdued  one,  but  it  is  wonderfully  complete  as  he  has  con- 
ceived it. 

Admiration  not  unmixed  with  astonishment  was  called  forth  by 
Mme.  Mazarin's  representation  of  Elektra.  She  has  appeared  sev- 
eral times  in  the  regular  representations  of  the  season,  but  in  nothing 
has  she  shown  the  dramatic  power,  the  intensity  of  conception  or  the 
manifold  resources  of  interpretation  that  shine  in  this  achievement  of 
hers.  She  is  a  figure  of  strange  and  haunting  horror;  pale,  with  staring 
eyes,  expressing  in  features  and  in  every  movement  the  frenzy  that 
rules  her  being.  She  is  the  dominating  force  upon  the  stage  at  all 
times.  Indeed,  the  moments  are  few  when  she  is  not  there,  visible 
and  active. 

The  climax  of  it  all  is  disclosed  in  that  frenetic  passage  at  the  end, 
when  her  vengeance  has  been  achieved  by  the  death  of  Klytemnestra 
and  Aegisthus,  and  her  fearful  joy  expresses  itself  in  a  wild,  insensate 
Maenadic  dance — a  dance  that,  veritably  makes  the  spectator's  flesh 
creep.  In  hardly  a  moment  of  this  extraordinarily  exacting  part  does 
Mme.  Mazarin  fail  to  meet  its  demands.  What  she  or  any  of  the 
other  characters  do  with  their  voices  can  hardly  be  called  singing  or 
judged  as  such. 

Mme.  Baron  as  Chrysothemis,  Mme.  Gerville-Reache  as  Klytem- 
nestra, Mr.  Huberdeau  as  Orestes  and  Mr.  Duffault  as  Aegisthus  all 
throw  themselves  successfully  into  the  spirit  of  this  piece  and  give 
performances  that  are  significant  in  character  and  effective. 

The  stage  setting,  unchanged  through  the   opera,   represents  the 
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gloomy  walls  of  the  palace  courtyard;  and  the  illusion  of  solidity  is 
well  conveyed.  Indeed,  there  is  little  lacking  to  give  a  complete  inter- 
pretation of  Strauss's  creation.  It  is  unquestionably  another  laurel  in 
the  crown  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  gained  in  his  seasons  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House. 


LOUISE  KIRKBY-LUNN 

Feb.  25  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn,  well  remembered  for  her  numerous  sea- 
sons as  a  singer  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  as  possessing  one 
of  the  characteristic  English  deep  contralto  voices,  gave  a  song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  She  had  previously  appeared 
on  her  present  American  visit,  at  a  concert  of  the  Volpe  Orchestra. 
Her  dramatic  singing  is  much  more  familiar  to  New  Yorkers  than  her 
Lieder  singing.  Her  program  was  uncommonly  interesting.  There 
were  three  lesser  known  old  songs:  Grote  al  canto  mio,  by  Peri;  Pian- 
gero  la  sorte  mia,  by  Handel  and  Carissimi's  Pupillette.  In  these  she 
did  some  excellent  sustained  cantabile  singing  with  repose  and  breadth 
of  style.  A  group  by  Brahms  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn  gave  with  a  taste 
and  skill,  but  her  singing  of  the  modern  songs  especially  suffers  from 
monotony  and  insufficient  characterization  of  the  different  moods  and 
sentiments  that  are  so  pregnantly  expressed  in  the  best  modern  songs. 
Besides  Brahms  she  sang  French  songs  by  Lalo,  Debussy  and  Wecker- 
lin;  English  songs  by  Pitt  and  Mallinson,  and  a  group  of  five  by  Hugo 
Wolf. 

Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn's  nobly  beautiful  voice  is  a  source  of  continual 
delight.  She  uses  it  in  many  respects  with  artistic  feeling  and  refine- 
ment. In  certain  songs,  as  in  the  old  Italian  group,  where  her  finest 
qualities  are  made  to  count  to  their  utmost,  her  singing  is  remarkably 
fine.  Her  enunciation  is  not  always  all  that  it  might  be — it  was 
excellent  in  some  of  her  German  songs — and  there  are  matters  in 
relation  to  her  phrasing  that  raise  some  doubts  in  the  minds  of  her 
admirers.  But  it  seemed  to  be  enforced  by  yesterday's  recital  that 
Lieder  singing  does  not  give  her  talent  its  fullest  scope. 
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MARCELLA  SEMBRICH 

March  2  Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich,  having  returned  to  New  York 
from  her  long  concert  tour  that  took  her  across  the  continent,  gave 
a  song  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  the  second 
that  she  has  given  in  New  York  this  season.  She  was  greeted  by  a 
vast  audience,  one  as  large  as  the  hall  could  contain — an  audience  of 
friends  and  admirers — who  let  her  remain  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
admiration  and  affection  in  which  she  is  held.  Mme.  Sembrich  seemed 
in  her  best  voice  as  well  as  in  her  best  spirits,  and  her  singing  was 
an  exemplification  of  all  those  accomplishments  and  artistic  powers 
that  have  delighted  this  public  in  years  gone  by. 

To  describe  this  singing  now,  or  to  praise  her  art,  would  be  to 
repeat  a  tale  many  times  told.  Her  program  was  chosen  with  skill 
and  judgment,  with  knowledge  of  the  wide  range  of  the  literature  of 
song,  as  her  programs  have  always  been.  The  correct  feeling  for  the 
right  place  and  the  right  order  and  contrast  is  one  of  the  subtler  ele- 
ments that  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  recitals.  There  were  a 
number  of  songs  that  Mme.  Sembrich  has  sung  before;  most,  however, 
were  new.  In  her  singing  of  the  old  songs  that  she  usually  puts  at  the 
beginning  of  her  program,  songs  that  often  make  the  severest  demands 
upon  the  voice  and  art  of  the  singer,  there  was  an  unusual  steadiness 
and  certainty  of  control.  She  began  with  the  comic  air  from  Pergo- 
lesi's  La  serva  padrona,  O  Serpina  penserete,  followed  by  the  florid 
Rossignols  amoreux  from  Rameau's  Hippolyte  et  Aricie.  Among  the 
numbers  that  have  not  appeared  on  her  program  before  was  the  old 
English  song  of  Ben  Jonson's  verses,  Have  you  seen  but  a  whyte 
lillie  grow,  that  Mr.  Elwes  sang  when  he  was  here,  charmingly  expres- 
sive old  music  of  really  ancient  flavor,  and  a  vigorous  air  from  Graun's 
once  famous  and  immensely  popular  oratorio,  Der  tod  Jesu,  Singt  dem 
gottlichen  Prophet.  Her  singing  of  Schubert's  Gretchen  am  Spinnrad 
is  well  remembered,  but  it  remains  one  of  her  greatest  achievements  in 
the  dramatic  intensity. 

There  was  a  mischievous  spirit  archly  conveyed  in  Weber's  song, 
Unbefangenheit,  which  needs  the  touch  of  dramatic  expression  she  gave 
it.  Her  French  songs  included  Bizet's  Pastorale,  and  the  strikingly 
pretty  and  graceful  L'oiseau  bleu,  by  E.  Jacque-Dalcroze,  a  Swiss  com- 
poser of  talent  whose  songs  would  repay  more  attention  than  is  be- 
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stowed  on  them.  This  song  gave  much  pleasure,  and  Mme.  Sembrich 
repeated  it.  There  was  an  unfamiliar  song  of  Hugo  Wolf's,  Ich  habe 
in  Penna  einen  Liebsten  wohnen,  of  humorous  content,  which  she  sang 
in  English.  The  last  group  showed  a  certain  falling  off  in  interest. 
There  were  two  songs  in  Polish  by  Sigismund  Stojowski  of  New  York, 
not  without  individuality  of  character  and  expression;  and  another  by 
Zarzychi.  The  printed  program  was  closed  with  a  song  in  manuscript 
by  Prof.  Horatio  Parker,  The  south  wind,  in  which  the  music,  of 
poetical  conception,  is  considerably  better  than  the  verse. 

Mme.  Sembrich  was,  of  course,  called  on  to  sing  more  than  her 
program  promised.  After  her  first  group  she  gave  a  German  song  of 
Louise  Reichardt's,  An  die  Hoffnung,  with  English  words.  After  the 
second  she  sang  Schumann's  Fruhlingsnacht  and  The  lass  with  the 
delicate  air,  by  Dr.  Arne.  At  the  end  there  was  the  insensate  rush 
forward,  and  then  Mme.  Sembrich  came  out  and  sang  several  more 
songs. 


KNEISEL  QUARTET 

March  p  The  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  given  last  evening  in 
Mendelssohn  Hall  marked  the  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth  regular 
season  of  this  organization,  though  not  the  end  of  its  work  in  New 
York  at  the  present  time,  for  two  extra  afternoon  concerts  are  to  be 
given  within  the  next  month.  The  audience,  which  entirely  filled  the 
hall,  did  special  honor  to  the  players  that  have  done  so  much  for  the 
interests  of  the  highest  form  of  chamber  music  not  only  in  New  York 
but  also  throughout  the  country;  for  the  influence  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  has  extended  from  Maine  to  California  by  its  travels  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  in  which  the  organization  has  been  in  existence. 
Thus  the  applause  and  the  enthusiasm  which  were  liberated  in  so 
ample  measure  last  evening  meant  more  than  delight  at  the  beautiful 
performance  of  the  music  that  was  presented  at  the  concert.  It  was 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Kneisel,  to  whose  lofty  ideals  and  unyielding  mainte- 
nance of  the  highest  standards,  and  to  whose  passion  for  perfection  the 
more  than  national  reputation  of  his  organization  is  due,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Svecenski,  who  has  been  his  faithful  and  untiring  associate  in 
the  Quartet  from  its  foundation.  It  was  to  these  especially;  but  the 
tribute  was  rightfully  shared  by  the  two  younger  men,  Messrs.  Roent- 
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gen  and  Willeke,  who  have  more  recently  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Kneisel  and  have  shared  his  spirit  and  carried  out  his  purposes. 

The  program  of  the  concert  comprised  Cesar  Franck's  Quartet  in 
D  major;  an  andante  with  variations  from  Gliere's  Quartet  in  A  major, 
Opus  2 ;  and  the  Octet  in  F  for  two  violins,  viola,  'cello,  double  bass, 
clarinet,  bassoon  and  horn,  Opus  166,  by  Schubert.  Two  movements 
of  Franck's  quartet  were  played  at  the  third  concert  in  January,  and 
they  gave  so  much  pleasure  that  the  performance  of  the  whole  work 
was  a  natural  outcome.  The  two  movements  Mr.  Kneisel  has  more 
than  once  put  on  his  program,  but  before  the  style  represented  by  the 
French  composer  had  made  its  way  into  the  ears  and  the  sympathies  of 
his  listeners  Mr.  Kneisel  hesitated  to  play  the  whole  quartet.  The 
repetition  and  reworking  of  the  same  themes,  the  "generative  themes," 
his  interpreters  call  them,  throughout  the  four  movements  might  bring 
danger  of  monotony  were  not  Franck's  resources  in  treating  them  so 
varied  and  ingenious.  The  whole  quartet  is  full  of  rich  and  individual 
beauty,  sounding  depths  of  original  harmonic  combinations,  and  there 
is  the  expression  of  dreamy  ecstasy,  uplifted  mystical  feeling,  pas- 
sionate energy  that  are  truly  impressive.  The  performance  of  this 
music,  difficult  in  its  intonation,  was  remarkably  fine. 

Mr.  Kneisel  played  the  whole  of  Gliere's  quartet  early  in  the  season 
of  1906-7,  and  it  had  also  been  heard  here  in  the  previous  season.  The 
composer  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  younger  Russian  school,  and 
has  set  forth  his  Russian  birthright  in  this  quartet  by  his  use  of 
Russian  themes  with  the  characteristic  traits  of  melody  and  rhythm 
to  be  found  in  the  native  folk-song.  The  theme  of  the  andante  has 
this  quality.  The  variations  are  fluent  and  agreeable  music,  admirably 
written  for  the  four  instruments,  which  are  treated  with  independence 
and  constructive  skill;  and  there  are  some  striking  tonal  effects  gained 
by  the  clever  manipulation  of  them. 

Schubert's  octet  is  rarely  heard,  its  instrumental  apparatus  putting 
it  outside  of  the  beaten  track  of  most  chamber  music  organizations.  In 
addition  to  which  it  has  some  of  those  "heavenly  lengths"  into  which 
Schubert  fell  when  he  became  enamoured  of  his  ideas,  and  could  with 
difficulty  break  loose  from  them.  But  it  is  true  Schubert,  full  of  de- 
lightful melody;  and  the  instrumental  combination  is  made  productive 
of  unceasingly  beautiful  effects — effects  that  have  the  effect  of  sponta- 
neous and,  as  it  were,  inevitable  utterance.  The  work  was  played 
with  finish,  and  the  assisting  artists  seemed  all  imbued  with  its  poetical 
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spirit.    They  were  Messrs.  Leroy,  clarinet;  Franzel,  horn;  Mesnard, 
bassoon,  and  Manoly,  double  bass. 

There  was  much  applause  at  the  close  of  the  concert;  a  laurel 
wreath  was  brought  to  Mr.  Kneisel.  A  banquet  was  given  to  the 
members  of  the  Quartet  after  the  concert  at  the  Cafe  des  Beaux  Arts, 
at  which  about  130  people  were  present. 


1910-1911 


ALMA  GLUCK 

Oct.  iq  Miss  Alma  Gluck  is  remembered  gratefuly  as  one  of  the 
younger  recruits  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  season  who  had 
an  unspoiled  freshness  and  charm  of  voice,  and  the  promise  of  an 
artistic  future.  It  is  a  very  excellent  thing  for  a  beginner  in  the  opera 
to  wish  to  shine  in  the  clearer  and  more  rarefied  atmosphere  of  song 
singing,  and  Miss  Gluck's  serious  aspirations  in  this  direction,  sug- 
gested by  her  appearance  last  Spring  in  Mr.  Schmidler's  concert  of 
old  music,  were  clearly  made  manifest  in  her  own  recital,  given  last 
evening  in  Mendelssohn  Hall.  There  was  a  large  audience  that  filled 
the  hall  and  that  showed  much  interest  in  her  performance  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  program.  It  was  a  program,  indeed,  such  as  few 
newcomers  on  the  concert  stage  would  have  either  the  courage  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  modern  song  literature  to  present;  for  it  was  signifi- 
cant of  curious  searching  in  some  little  known  by-paths  of  that 
literature. 

Beethoven's  Busslied  is  well  enough  known,  as  is  Schumann's 
Aujtrage,  but  it  was  not  in  these  that  Miss  Gluck  obtained  her  most 
successful  results.  Her  voice  did  not  throw  itself,  at  the  outset,  to  its 
best  advantage  in  flexibility,  and  in  the  silvery  freshness  of  quality 
which  are  among  her  most  pleasing  qualifications  as  a  singer.  She 
was  more  successful  in  two  of  Mendelssohn's  songs  nowadays  neglected 
by  singers,  but  deserving  more  of  their  attention — Die  Liebende  schreibt 
and  Neue  Liebe.    Her  second  group  comprised  some  most  attractive 
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modern  German  songs  by  Robert  Kahn,  Strauss,  Wolf,  Schillings  and 
Mahler.  Of  these  Schillings's  Wie  Wundersam  has  a  real  nobility  and 
distinction  which  Miss  Gluck  sounded  with  an  accent  of  deeper  feeling 
than  she  often  succeeded  in  reaching. 

In  his  Rheirdegendchen  Mahler  shows  that  characteristic  fondness 
for  the  note  of  folk-song  sophisticated  with  modern  harmonic  subtleties 
that  has  been  heard  in  some  of  his  larger  compositions.  In  it  he  man- 
ages to  impart  a  most  alluring  charm  and  grace  which  Miss  Gluck 
truly  denoted  in  her  singing,  and  she  was  made  to  repeat  it. 

There  were  a  cradle  song  by  Smetana;  two  songs  from  Rimsky- Kor- 
sakoff's opera,  Snegourotchka,  full  of  quaint  pathos  and  of  a  native 
wood  note  wild;  two  by  Rachmaninoff,  and  a  Hoppak  by  Moussorgsky, 
a  boisterous  Cossak  strain  that  is  not  at  all  suited  to  Miss  Gluck's 
style. 

A  very  pretty  Tuscan  folk-song,  La  colomba,  Miss  Gluck  repeated, 
as  she  did  From  the  land  of  the  sky  blue  water  by  Cadman.  Mr.  Kurt 
Schindler,  who  played  her  accompaniments  not  as  a  perfunctory  adjunct 
to  the  performance  but  with  the  nicest  sense  of  artistic  fitness  and 
balance  and  with  an  exquisitely  musical  feeling,  appeared  as  the  com- 
poser of  a  setting  of  Keats's  Fairy  song,  marked  by  a  delicate  fancy 
and  distinction  of  expression. 

Miss  Gluck's  singing  improved  in  its  tonal  beauty  and  felicity  of 
nuance  as  she  went  on.  It  is  clear  that  she  does  not  yet  do  all  with 
her  voice  that  it  is  capable  of  doing,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  she 
has  uncommon  gifts,  and  already  has  certain  excellences  of  no  mean 
order.  Her  diction  in  English  and  German  is  excellent.  She  has  a 
discriminating  command  of  broad  and  expressive  phrasing.  Much  that 
she  did  was  of  real  beauty.  She  has  still  to  master  some  of  the  subtlety 
and  finesse  of  her  art  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  and  she  has  not 
yet  possessed  herself  of  the  variety  of  characterization  in  expression 
and  in  the  coloring  of  her  voice  that  is  the  essence  of  the  art  of  song 
singing,  though  there  were  evidences  enough  of  an  appreciation  of 
what  these  things  ought  to  mean  to  a  singer.  There  are  artistic 
sincerity  and  feeling  in  Miss  Gluck's  singing,  and  there  is  the  promise 
that  a  maturer  insight  into  her  art  will  give  it  greater  depth  and 
power.    Such  a  singer  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear. 
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REINALD  WERRENRATH 

Oct.  26  Mr.  Reinald  Werrenrath,  a  young  baritone  who  has  been 
heard  in  New  York  before,  and  with  pleasure,  gave  a  song  recital  last 
evening  in  Mendelssohn  Hall.  There  was  a  large  audience  present 
that  listened  to  his  singing  with  obvious  pleasure,  for  Mr.  Werrenrath 
has  a  voice  of  unusual  beauty  and  is  clearly  one  possessed  of  artistic 
instincts  that  lead  him  to  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  talent  with 
which  he  is  endowed.  He  has  studied  and  worked  to  excellent  purpose. 
His  art  has  materially  improved  since  he  was  last  heard  here;  the 
voice,  the  style,  the  interpretation  are  such  as  belong  to  an  artist. 

His  program  made  in  some  respects  severe  demands  upon  the  artistic 
powers  of  a  singer,  though  in  matters  that  are  of  the  less  obvious  and 
striking  sort.  His  first  three  numbers  were  old  Italian  airs  that  require 
a  command  of  the  legato  style,  and  fine  phrasing  and  enunciation,  airs 
by  Monteverde,  Caldara  and  Lotti,  the  last  two  very  familiar  ones. 
In  these  he  sang  with  much  finish,  with  mastery  of  the  difficult  tech- 
nique that  they  require  as  to  phrasing  and  legato,  as  well  as  with  taste, 
though  there  might  have  been  a  question  as  to  some  of  the  ornamental 
endings  that  he  employed  in  Lotti's  Pur  dicesti. 

He  sang  songs  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Wolf  and  Grieg  that  evinced 
a  nice  understanding  of  the  widely  differing  characterization  that  they 
needed.  The  Erlkonig  by  Beethoven  is  a  setting  that  he  proposed  to 
make  of  Goethe's  poem  that  puts  every  listener  to  thinking  of  Schu- 
bert's. The  composer  did  not  finish  the  song,  and  left  only  sketches 
of  his  intentions,  which  have  been  elaborated  by  more  than  one  ambi- 
tious musician.  That  which  Mr.  Werrenrath  employed  was  clearly 
made  by  somebody  who  was  immersed  in  Schubert's  setting  and  found 
in  it  the  most  obvious  solution  of  the  problem  suggested  by  Beet- 
hoven's fragmentary  indications.  Mr.  Werrenrath  followed  the  un- 
named collaborator  in  giving  an  interpretation  on  the  same  lines. 
Brahms's  Sontag  he  sang  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  that  belong 
to  a  song  flowering  directly  from  the  roots  of  German  folk-song.  Of 
the  two  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  interesting 
and  poetic  Liebegluck.  There  were  five  songs  of  Grieg's  on  his  pro- 
gram, four  of  which  he  sang  in  the  Norwegian  words  to  which  Grieg 
wrote  them,  and  there  was  deep  feeling  in  Mr.  Werrenrath's  inter- 
pretation of  them.    One  of  them,  Lauj  der  Welt,  was  in  German,  and 
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this  also  he  was  called  upon  to  repeat.    Mr.  Werrenrath  has  the  true 
feeling  for  the  significance  of  these  songs. 

The  last  part  of  his  program  was  devoted  to  songs  in  English;  to 
Arthur  Whiting's  music  to  certain  of  the  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
and  to  songs  by  Winthrop  Rogers,  Bruno  Huhn,  Kurt  Schindler, 
Chester  Searie  and  Mabel  Daniels. 


DAVID  BISPHAM 

Oct.  31  Mr.  David  Bispham's  song  recital  is  among  the  expected 
fruitage  of  the  early  Autumn.  He  gave  it  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall;  and  that  it  is  looked  to  with  pleasure  by  many  people 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  heard  by  almost  as  large  an  audience 
as  the  hall  could  hold.  Mr.  Bispham  put  many  old  and  favorite  songs 
upon  his  program  and  sang  them  all  in  English.  The  qualities  of  Mr. 
Bispham's  singing  are  most  familiar  to  his  public  in  New  York.  His 
dramatic  style,  that  seeks  to  emphasize  every  characteristic  touch  and 
significant  point  in  music  or  verse  and  make  it  tell  to  the  utmost;  the 
clearness  of  his  diction,  that  makes  his  texts  for  the  most  part  easily 
intelligible — one  of  Mr.  Bispham's  most  admirable  traits,  though  some- 
times it  is  exploited  at  times  at  the  expense  of  the  musical  quality  of 
the  phrase  and  the  melodic  line;  his  fondness  for  lingering  on  the 
nasal  and  liquid  consonants,  and  the  individual  timbre  of  his  voice 
has  much  about  it  that  is  fine.  And  Mr.  Bispham  was  in  excellent 
voice  yesterday. 

All  these  things  were  in  evidence  in  his  recital.  A  novel  feature 
was  the  experiment  tried  by  Mr.  Bispham  of  having  the  front  part  of 
the  stage  where  he  stood  curtained  off  from  the  back,  which  may  have 
sent  forward  to  the  audience  some  of  his  voice  otherwise  dissipated 
behind  the  proscenium  arch.  His  "old  songs"  comprised  Handel's 
O,  ruddier  than  the  cherry,  Tom  Moore's  Believe  me,  if  all  those  en- 
dearing young  charms  and  Down  among  the  dead  men.  His  second 
group  consisted  of  ballads  by  Carl  Loewe,  for  whom  Mr.  Bispham 
spoke  a  preliminary  good  word  and  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  story 
of  each,  saying  that  he  had  intended  to  arrange  them  like  three  move- 
ments of  a  sonata,  the  gay  Tom  the  rhymer  being  followed  by  the  tragic 
Edward  and  that  by  the  "prestissimo,"  humorous  Wedding  song.  All 
of  which,  no  doubt,  interested  the  audience,  but  cannot  be  recom- 
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mended  as  a  precedent  to  vocalists  who  feel  the  need  of  husbanding 
their  voices  for  what  they  have  to  sing. 

His  modern  songs  were  by  Mrs.  Freer,  Sidney  Homer,  William  J. 
McCoy  and  Pietro  Floridia,  the  last  named  being  from  the  opera, 
Paoletta,  recently  produced  in  Cincinnati;  and  for  it  the  composer 
played  the  accompaniment.  The  concert  was  closed  by  the  melodrama 
of  Longfellow's,  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  for  which  Rosseter  G.  Cole  has 
written  accompanying  music,  and  which  Mr.  Bispham  has  delivered 
here  before. 


ALEXANDER  HEINEMANN 

Nov.  4  Alexander  Heinemann  is  a  German  Lieder  singer,  who  in 
recent  years  has  attained  high  repute  in  Germany.  He  now  comes 
for  the  first  time  to  this  country,  which  has  been  left  in  no  sort  of 
doubt  as  to  his  name  and  fame  in  his  own  land.  He  gave  his  first 
recital  last  evening  in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  where,  in  spite  of  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  weather,  he  was  greeted  by  an  audience  of  good  numbers 
disposed  to  exceeding  friendliness  and  hospitable  welcome.  Mr. 
Heinemann  at  once  disclosed  qualities  that  will  no  doubt  serve  to 
gain  him  widespread  admiration  in  this  country,  though  they  are  not 
unmixed  wtih  others  that  will  qualify  that  admiration  in  the  minds 
of  some.  That  he  has  remarkable  gifts  of  voice,  a  powerful  and 
individual  style  of  singing  and  in  certain  kinds  of  songs  has  command 
of  strongly  marked  and  dramatic  effects  was  brought  home  to  his 
listeners. 

Mr.  Heinemann's  voice  is  rather  of  a  bass  than  a  baritone  quality, 
yet  it  is  not  a  heavy  bass,  but  rather  one  of  the  sort  somewhat  un- 
accountably called  basso  cantante.  Its  best  part  is  in  its  middle 
and  lower  ranges.  It  is  a  voice  of  truly  fine  quality  in  three  ranges, 
rich  and  resonant  and  of  a  remarkably  appealing  quality.  It  is  flexible 
and  well  under  the  singer's  control  and  easily  responds  to  demands 
upon  it  for  power  and  sonority. 

Mr.  Heinemann's  program  suggested  that  he  leans  toward  effects 
of  the  dramatic  and  imposing  order;  and  it  was  in  such  songs  that  he 
made  his  greatest  success.  He  sang  songs  by  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Loewe  and  Hans  Hermann.  In  Schumann's  ballad  of  Belsatzar  he 
attained  his  effects  most  characteristically,  reaching  his  climax  not 
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through  expenditure  of  force  but  rather  through  intensity  and  poignancy 
of  expression — a  carefully  studied  and  well-comprised  interpretation. 
His  singing  of  Schubert's  Litanei,  a  song  of  long  and  sustained  melo- 
dious phrases,  had  much  beauty  in  tone  and  in  the  fine  legato  with 
which  the  melodic  line  was  carried  out.  In  Schubert's  Erlkonig  there 
is  not  much  left  to  do  that  has  not  been  done  before,  and  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  wisely  attempted  no  new  interpretation  and  sought  no  new 
devices  for  illuminating  the  tragic  significance  of  the  little  drama.  But 
he  presented  it  in  a  powerful  light  and  without  exaggeration. 

There  was  again  potency  and  passion  in  his  conception  of  Schu- 
mann's Ich  grolle  Nicht,  yet  not  without  certain  exaggerations  that 
resulted  more  than  once  in  injury  to  the  musical  phrase  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  declamation;  and  in  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume 
the  simplicity  that  he  wished  to  impart  to  it  seemed  a  little  too 
elaborate,  a  little  artificial.  Mr.  Heinemann  was  least  successful  in 
his  singing  of  such  a  song  as  Schubert's  Wohin?  where  perfect  naivete, 
simplicity  and  directness  are  indispensable.  They  lacked  conviction  as 
Mr.  Heinemann  presented  them.  Among  his  other  numbers  Carl 
Loewe's  ballad  of  Edward  gave  his  dramatic  inclinations  further  play. 
In  all  these  his  diction  was  clear  and  polished,  and  yet,  so  far  as 
enunciation  was  concerned,  was  kept  within  due  subordination  to  the 
demands  of  the  musical  phrase. 

It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Heinemann  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  his  not  too  critical  audience  last  evening.  That  he  is 
an  artist  who  should  have  more  that  is  interesting  and  effective  to 
disclose  to  this  public  seemed  evident.  There  is  a  certain  artificiality 
sometimes  in  evidence  in  the  preparation  of  his  effects,  but  this  is 
certainly  outweighed  by  the  many  unquestionable  artistic  qualities  of 
the  artist.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  very  much  in  his  favor  that  his  striving  for 
the  dramatic,  the  highly  characteristic  and  the  pointedly  emotional  is  all 
made  through  the  medium  of  a  voice  of  true  beauty  and  fine  quality, 
whose  claims  as  an  artistic  medium  are  not  ignored  nor  slighted. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  MAX  FIEDLER, 
NELLIE  MELBA 

Nov.  13    The  very  large  audience  at  the  afternoon  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  probably  not  drawn  to  Carnegie  Hall 
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yesterday  entirely  by  love  of  orchestral  music.  The  occasion  was  the 
reappearance  as  soloist  of  Mme.  Melba,  after  an  absence  of  some  two 
years.  The  opportunities  to  hear  her  in  concert  are  rare  nowadays, 
in  opera  non-existent,  apparently;  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
we  have  with  us  ten  times  a  year.  So  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  to  many  people  the  concert  had  an  unusual  potency  of 
attraction.  And  yet  it  might  properly  be  maintained  that  the  appear- 
ance of  no  soloist  can  add  distinction  to  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Its  performance  under  Mr.  Fiedler  of  well-known  works,  as  Schu- 
mann's overture  to  Manfred  and  Brahms's  Third  symphony  in  F,  had 
many  superlatively  fine  qualities.  It  is  always  a  renewed  delight  to 
hear  the  marvelously  fine  tone  of  this  orchestra,  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  its  several  choirs  in  themselves  and  the  perfection  of  their 
blending.  Mr.  Fiedler  elaborates  his  performances  with  painstaking 
care,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  exactly  reflect  the  conception  of 
them  he  has  formed  in  his  mind.  There  is  sometimes  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  this  conception,  especially  as  to  some  of  his  tempi. 
There  are  phrases  in  his  reading  of  the  Manfred  overture  that  seem 
to  be  treated  with  some  violence,  and  there  is  a  dissection  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  symphony  that  is  too  obvious 
and  that  detracts  from  the  splendidly  passionate  flow  of  the  music. 
The  Boston  Orchestra  has  played  the  work  here  with  a  freer  and  more 
convincing  utterance.  Yet,  this  performance  had  many  beauties,  and 
it  gave  the  audience  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  Fiedler  played  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Gustav  Strube,  a  member 
of  the  orchestra,  who  has  composed  much  and  has  had  a  number  of 
his  compositions  played  here  by  the  organization.  This  is  a  "comedy 
overture"  entitled  Puck.  There  is  no  more  definite  statement  than 
the  title  of  any  program  in  the  composer's  mind;  and  this  title  is 
enough  to  explain  the  character  of  the  music,  which  is  mirthful, 
frolicsome,  in  its  spirit.  There  is  brilliancy  in  the  orchestration,  and 
large  demands  are  made  upon  the  orchestra's  dexterity  and  lightness 
of  hand.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Strube's  thematic  material  has  of 
itself  great  distinction  or  great  charm;  but  he  has  shown  much  skill 
in  his  use  of  it  and  in  making  it  count  for  the  utmost.  The  composi- 
tion scintillates,  and  it  pleased  the  audience  greatly,  who  applauded 
Mr.  Strube  in  his  post  among  the  first  violins  and  then  at  the  front 
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of  the  platform.  Another  piece  not  new  to  New  York,  but  probably 
not  known  to  many  of  the  audience,  was  Sibelius's  Finland,  a  vigor- 
ously written  and  effective  work. 

Mme.  Melba  comes  again  still  in  the  plenitude  of  her  voice,  which 
has  not  perceptibly  lost  any  of  its  most  beautiful  quality,  its  luscious- 
ness,  its  spontaneity  of  utterance.  In  its  uppermost  notes  it  may  not 
be  produced  with  quite  the  freedom  of  past  years,  but  her  singing  is  as 
it  always  was,  a  marvel  of  purity  and  finish.  The  recitative  and  air, 
Dove  sono,  from  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  is  a  model  of  legato 
singing  such  as  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  rarity.  Her  second 
number  was  the  long  recitative  and  air  known  as  the  "mad  scene"  of 
Ophelia  from  Ambroise  Thomas's  Hamlet,  and  in  this  she  sang  with 
splendid  brilliancy  and  elan.  The  flowery  passages  were  delivered  with 
a  perfection  almost,  if  not  quite,  such  as  is  remembered  from  Mme. 
Melba's  days  at  the  opera.  This  achievement  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  the  audience  than  the  other  and  was  rapturously  ap- 
plauded. The  singer  was  many  times  recalled  to  acknowledge  her 
acclamation. 


MARGULIES  TRIO 

Nov.  18  The  excellent  trio  organization  headed  by  Miss  Adele  Mar- 
gulies,  with  whom  are  associated  Messrs.  Leopold  Lichtenberg  and 
Leo  Schulz,  began  their  series  of  concerts  last  evening  in  Mendelssohn 
Hall,  where  they  had  many  listeners.  They  played  Dvorak's  Dumky 
trio,  Op.  90;  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Op.  30,  No.  3, 
and  a  Trio,  Op.  1  by  Erich  Korngold.  The  special  interest  in  the  last 
composition  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  boy  of  13  years, 
who  has  been  much  talked  of  in  recent  months  and  announced  as  a 
remarkable  genius,  not  as  an  instrumental  performer  but  as  a  com- 
poser; and  such  geniuses  are  rare.  He  lives  in  Vienna,  where  his 
father  is  musical  critic  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  and  where  the  Im- 
perial Opera  recently  performed  a  ballet  of  his  composition.  His  trio 
is  thus  introduced  to  this  public  with  credentials  enough,  which  al- 
ways need  to  be  looked  into  in  the  case  of  juvenile  composers,  whom 
it  is  so  easy  for  their  elders  to  help  out  with  retouchings  and  much 
more. 
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Master  Korngold's  trio  shows  a  singular  state  of  mind  for  a  boy  of 
his  age.  There  is  certainly  none  of  the  naturalness,  simplicity  and 
directness  of  boyhood  in  it.  He  seems  to  be  beginning  at  the  point 
where  Strauss  has  at  present  brought  the  art  of  music;  and  indeed 
most  of  his  themes  have  the  crabbedness  and  ungainly  anti-melodious- 
ness of  those  which  Strauss  has  used  in  some  of  his  later  works.  They 
might  have  come  from  Ein  Heldenleben. 

The  harmonies  by  which  they  are  supported  and  developed  are  even 
more  erratic  and  are  forced,  and  though  the  composition  is  said  to  be 
in  D  major,  it  stays  neither  in  that  nor  any  other  tonality  for  succes- 
sive measures.  Supposing  that  the  trio  is  really  the  boy's  own,  as  it 
stands  it  is  a  singular  phenomenon.  If  they  do  these  things  in  the  green 
tree,  what  shall  they  do  in  the  dry? 

It  is  a  very  difficult  composition  in  its  ensemble;  the  three  players 
had  worked  hard  to  give  it  a  logical  cohesiveness  and  their  per- 
formance clearly  did  everything  that  could  be  done  to  represent  it 
properly. 


ALESSANDRO  BONCI 

Nov.  23  Mr.  Alessandro  Bonci  has  gone  from  the  operatic  stage  to 
the  concert  platform  to  employ  his  fine  and  altogether  unusual  vocal 
gifts  and  accomplishments  in  the  song.  His  first  recital  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  was  heard  by  a  very  large 
audience,  often  and  easily  roused  to  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Bonci's  program 
was  long  and  included  Italian  songs,  German  songs  in  English  and 
Italian,  French  songs  and  American  songs.  There  were  also  two 
operatic  excerpts — 77  mio  tesoro,  from  Don  Giovanni,  and  Che  gelida 
manina,  from  La  Boheme.  There  might  have  been  more  skill  displayed 
in  the  devising  of  this  program,  to  create  a  greater  contrast,  a  height- 
ening of  the  whole  effect,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  parts.  Further- 
more the  program  was  extremely  long,  and  as  was  to  be  expected, 
Mr.  Bonci  lengthened  it  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  audience  for 
repetitions  and  additions. 

There  has  been  ample  opportunity  for  this  public  to  study  at  the 
two  Opera  Houses  in  the  last  four  seasons  Mr.  Bonci's  delightful  and 
finished  art  in  vocalism,  which  included  many  of  the  highest  attributes 
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of  style  and  method;  fine  legato,  perfect  finish  in  phrasing,  manage- 
ment of  the  breath,  production  of  tone  and  attack,  finish  and  flexibility 
of  technique  and  excellence  of  diction.  Many  singers  are  unmindful 
of  some  of  these  things,  and  to  hear  Mr.  Bonci  is  an  admirable  en- 
forcement of  their  value  for  singing  in  any  style.  He  is  an  operatic 
tenor  of  a  type  that  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  whose  extinction  will 
spell  disaster  for  the  art. 

There  was  much  beauty  in  his  singing  of  the  old  Italian  airs  by 
Giordani,  Pergolesi,  and  Paisiello,  and  one  by  Gluck  to  Italian  words. 
There  was,  likewise,  in  his  singing  of  Beethoven's  Adelaide,  in  which 
he  used  Italian  words  and,  it  may  also  be  said,  an  Italian  style. 
Mendelssohn's  On  wings  of  music,  Schubert's  Who  is  Sylvia?  and  Hark, 
hark  the  lark  he  sang  in  English.  Of  these,  by  far  the  best  was  the 
last  named,  for  in  it  he  penetrated  very  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  song. 
In  Who  is  Sylvia?  there  was  monotony  of  expression  and  in  Mendels- 
sohn's song  a  certain  stiffness  and  lack  of  exalted  feeling.  Yet  there 
was  a  beauty  of  a  very  definite  sort  imparted  to  them  by  all  the  finesse 
and  certainty  of  the  technical  means  that  Mr.  Bonci  employed  in 
them.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  their  features  was  the  surprising 
excellence  of  his  English  diction  and  pronunciation,  which  was  gen- 
erally quite  intelligible  and  only  slightly  tinged  with  a  foreign  accent. 
The  one  English  word  that  Mr.  Bonci  habitually  mispronounced  was 
the  one  most  common  in  the  language,  "the." 

In  his  French  songs  Mr.  Bond's  choice  was  not  altogether  inspir- 
ing. The  most  pleasing  were  a  Romance  by  Debussy,  apparently  an 
early  work,  before  the  characteristic  Debussyian  style  became  fixed, 
and  Godard's  innocently  joyous  Embarquez-vous.  Of  these  he  had  to 
repeat  the  song  by  Debussy. 

The  chief  alloy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  program  of  songs  sung 
by  Mr.  Bonci  is  the  monotony  of  effect  that  he  does  not  avoid.  His 
voice  has  little  variation  of  color,  no  great  profundity  of  emotional 
significance  and  a  comparatively  limited  range  of  characterization.  So 
intelligent  and  accomplished  a  singer,  of  course,  seeks  for  all  differ- 
entiation in  the  mood  and  emotional  values  of  his  songs;  but  the 
limits  within  which  Mr.  Bonci  moves  are  circumscribed  by  the  material 
in  which  he  works.  Nevertheless,  the  beauty  of  his  singing  is  of  an 
inestimable  value  at  the  present  time,  when  the  tendency  is  so  strong 
to  forget  how  such  a  beauty  is  begotten. 
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NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

HENRY  HADLEY,  HULDA  LASHANSKA 

Nov.  28  At  the  fifth  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
given  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Damrosch,  as  he  so  often  does,  brought 
forward  some  interesting  new  compositions.  The  most  important  was 
a  symphony,  his  third,  by  Henry  Hadley,  an  American  musician  well 
known  in  New  York,  where  a  number  of  his  works  have  been  heard, 
which  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago  were  thought  to  show  much  promise. 
His  first  symphony,  called  Youth  and  love,  was  played  here  by  Anton 
Seidl  in  1897.  His  second,  The  four  seasons,  won  the  Paderewski 
prize  nine  years  ago  and  has  also  been  heard  in  New  York,  as  had  his 
Salome,  a  tone  poem  after  Oscar  Wilde's  play,  composed  before  and 
not  after  he  had  heard  Strauss's  setting  of  it  as  a  music  drama.  His 
overture,  In  Bohemia,  was  played  a  few  days  ago  here  at  one  of  the 
People's  Symphony  Concerts. 

This  symphony  is  not  new,  for  it  was  played  in  Boston  two 
seasons  ago.  Yesterday's  performance,  however,  was  its  first  in  New 
York.  It  was  conducted  by  the  composer,  who,  though  he  is  now  the 
conductor  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  made  a  long  journey 
to  the  eastward  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  and  others  of  his 
compositions.  The  symphony  confirms  the  promise  of  Mr.  Hadley's 
younger  years.  It  cannot  be  said  to  rise  to  the  loftiest  heights  of 
symphonic  music,  nor  to  disclose  great  originality,  or  pregnancy  of 
musical  thought,  but  it  is,  at  its  best,  really  charming  music,  and  it 
shows  skill  in  orchestration,  and  frequently  in  the  structure,  and  in  the 
exposition  of  fine  and  subtle  detail  Mr.  Hadley  puts  it  forward  as 
"absolute"  music;  it  does  not  "mean"  anything  except  music,  and 
does  not  illustrate  or  recall  any  extra-musical  ideas.  As  such  it  is 
quite  worth  while,  for  Mr.  Hadley's  musical  ideas,  his  treatment  of 
them  and  what  he  makes  of  them  are  quite  able  to  stand  by  them- 
selves. Nor  has  he  been  afraid  to  think  in  terms  of  the  sort  hitherto 
recognized  as  melodic.  His  feeling  for  harmony  is  rich,  free  and 
untrammeled,  and  it  fertilizes  and  makes  vital  his  four  movements.  The 
vitality  of  the  themes  in  the  first  movement  is  promising,  and  there  are 
certain  charming  details,  yet  there  is  missed  here  an  underlying  cogency 
in  the  development,  and  certain  pages  lack  precision  of  touch. 

Mr.  Hadley  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  his  slow  movement, 
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the  second,  in  his  ingratiating  themes  and  the  charming  and  poetical 
orchestral  color  with  which  he  has  presented  them.  A  persistent  figure 
for  three  bells,  sometimes  presented  by  harmonics  on  the  harp,  occurs 
here;  a  hazardous  experiment,  always,  because  of  the  uncertain  intona- 
tion of  the  instrument  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  bells.  The  quaint 
and  tricky  theme  of  the  scherzo  has  a  rhythmic  turn  that  influences 
the  character  of  the  whole  movement,  in  which  there  is  the  humorous 
suggestion  of  the  scherzo,  and  there  is  brilliancy  in  the  pompous 
march-like  opening  of  the  last.  Mr.  Hadley  conducted  his  symphony 
with  enthusiasm  and  skill. 

There  was  also  a  "symphonic  waltz"  on  the  program  that  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  here,  the  work  of  another  American  orchestra 
conductor,  Frederick  A.  Stock  of  Chicago.  It  is,  as  its  title  indicates, 
frankly  a  waltz;  but  Mr.  Stock  has  expended  upon  it  much  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  higher  walks  of  the  symphonist's  art.  He  takes 
his  waltz  tunes — not  bad  tunes  for  a  waltz — through  a  good  many 
rather  tortuous  and  sophisticated  processes.  He  does  it  in  a  skillful 
and  scholarly  manner,  but  it  is  something  rather  more  than  his  ma- 
terial will  bear,  and  the  piece  seems  rather  overweighted  and  oppressed 
by  it.  There  is  some  good  and  ingenious  writing  for  orchestra  in  it. 
A  movement  from  Moszkowski's  Third  suite  for  orchestra,  that  Mr. 
Damrosch  played  last  season,  was  performed.  It  is  called  The 
obstinate  note,  and  in  it  a  persistently  repeated  C  is  heard  unceas- 
ingly (heard  mostly  from  the  harp  but  with  reinforcement  at  times 
from  other  instruments),  around  which  the  melody  and  its  changing 
harmonies  are  made  to  play.  It  is  diverting  music,  perhaps  scarcely 
intended  to  be  more. 

Miss  Hulda  Lashanska,  soprano,  made  her  first  appearance,  singing 
Liszt's  song,  Die  Lorelei,  with  the  orchestral  accompaniment  that  he 
himself  arranged  for  it.  Miss  Lashanska  is  young  and  still  somewhat 
immature;  but  she  has  a  voice  naturally  of  unusually  beautiful  quality 
and  sings  with  real  understanding  and  with  a  real  artistic  impulse. 
She  is  a  singer  of  promise. 


XAVER  SCHARWENKA 

Dec.  4    Xaver  Scharwenka,  well  known  as  both  composer  and  pianist, 
gave  his  first  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  where 
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there  was  an  audience  that  filled  the  hall  and  offered  many  proofs  of 
admiring  his  playing.  Mr.  Scharwenka  made  his  first  appearance  in 
New  York  upon  his  present  visit  last  Sunday,  when  he  played  his 
own  Fourth  piano  concerto.  He  was  represented  as  a  composer  again 
on  his  program  yesterday  by  his  Theme  and  variations,  Op.  48;  a 
Novelette,  Spanish  serenade,  two  Polish  dances,  and  a  Staccato  etude. 
He  played  before  them  Chopin's  Fantasie  in  F  minor,  Liszt's  Ricor- 
danza  and  Mephisto  valse,  and  Beethoven's  Appassionata  sonata. 

Mr.  Scharwenka's  playing  is  musicianly,  sincere  and  has  the  high 
intelligence  of  a  master  of  his  instrument,  who  has  taken  thought  about 
his  art.  It  does  not  often  strike  fire  or  kindle  the  imagination  of  his 
listeners;  and  yet  it  can  be  brilliant  and  dashing,  as  it  was  in  Liszt's 
diabolically  clever  Mephistophelian  waltz.  His  playing  of  Beethoven's 
sonata  was  admirable  in  its  clearness  and  perspicacity,  in  its  real- 
ization of  the  composer's  intentions.  His  tone  in  this  was  not 
always  fortunate — in  the  bass  heavy  and  rumbling,  in  the  treble  hard, 
when  he  tried  to  go  beyond  a  certain  limit  of  dynamics.  No  doubt 
he  was  handicapped  or  had  handicapped  himself.  Yet  below  that  limit 
there  was  often  beauty,  fine  shading,  and  the  indication  of  variously 
colored  tone;  as  might  have  been  heard  in  the  andante  of  the  sonata, 
and  in  Schumann's  Nachtstilck  in  F,  which  he  gave  in  response  to 
several  recalls  after  the  sonata. 

Of  his  own  compositions,  the  set  of  variations  was  the  most  important, 
an  elaborate  work  in  which  he  has  given  his  fancy  the  utmost  freedom 
in  straying  from  the  letter  of  the  theme  and  in  developing  ingenious 
forms  and  figurations  and  filling  them  with  the  utterance  of  various  moods. 

They  are  written  with  a  master  pianist's  skill  in  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  instrument,  and  they  are  effective,  played  as  Mr. 
Scharwenka  played  them  yesterday.  They  are  not  highly  inspired  nor 
highly  original  music;  they  have  hardly  even  the  distinctive  personal 
note  that  the  best  of  his  music  has.  But  they  are  interesting  and 
agreeable  music  and  afford  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  employment  of 
their  composer's  talent  as  a  pianist. 


"THE  GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST" 

Dec.  11     Giacomo  Puccini's  latest  opera,  La  fanciulla  del  West,  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
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House  last  evening,  with  all  the  circumstances  denoting  great  success. 
It  was  a  special  performance,  outside  the  subscription  series,  and  the 
prices  had  been  doubled,  but  the  house  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  audience  was  repeatedly  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
and,  as  it  seemed,  could  hardly  give  sufficient  acclaim  to  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  production  and  those  who  participated  in  it. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  not  only  to  achieve  this  success  but  as 
well  to  make  the  performance  a  notable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
house.  The  composer  had  come  from  Italy  to  superintend  the  re- 
hearsals and  to  assure  the  realization  of  his  intentions  in  the  music; 
David  Belasco,  the  master  of  stagecraft,  upon  whose  drama,  The  girl 
of  the  golden  West,  the  opera  is  founded,  had  spent  days  and  nights  in 
directing  the  stage  management  and  securing  the  perfect  co-opera- 
tion and  interplay  of  all  the  factors  that  count  for  a  perfect  ensemble — 
such  an  ensemble  as  New  York  has  often  had  occasion  to  admire  in  his 
own  theatre  and  such  as  the  authorities  of  the  Opera  House,  with 
all  their  resources,  have  not  often  been  able  to  equal.  And  the  Opera 
House  had  itself  provided  the  finest  talent  it  has  in  its  service  to  in- 
terpret the  work — Mr.  Toscanini  to  conduct  it,  Mme.  Destinn  and 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Amato,  and  a  host  of  its  lesser  and  many  of  it 
most  excellent  singers  in  the  minor  parts.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
new  work  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  of  European 
composers  had  had  its  first  representation  in  New  York,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  finer  or  more  authoritative  presentation  of  this  most 
difficult  opera  will  be  given  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Not  many  operas  have  owed  so  much  of  their  immediate  success  to 
the  dramatic  significance  of  their  librettos  as  La  janciulla  del  West. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  its  success  is  due  more  to  Mr.  Belasco 
than  to  the  musician  who  has  attempted  to  heighten  and  intensify  the 
effect  of  his  melodrama  by  the  power  of  music.  The  girl  of  the  golden 
West  held  audiences  spellbound  at  the  Belasco  Theatre  five  years  ago 
by  its  theatrical  effectiveness,  the  skill  with  which  its  tense  and  absorb- 
ing melodramatic  situations  were  wrought,  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
characters  and  the  glamour  of  the  period  and  surroundings  in  which 
they  were  placed.  That  spell  has  not  lost  its  power  in  Mr.  Puccini's 
opera,  and  it  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  deep  impression  undoubtedly 
made  upon  last  night's  audience.  The  play  has  been  skillfully  arranged 
for  the  use  of  the  musician — the  librettists'  names  are  C.  Zangarini 
and  G.  Civini.    They  have  kept  the  really  essential  features  that  dis- 
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tinguished  Mr.  Belasco's  work  and  have  made  them  count  as  far  as 
they  could  in  its  operatic  form.  The  Girl,  Minnie,  the  gentlemanly  and 
cynical  Sheriff,  the  disguised  bandit,  are  drawn  in  their  characteristic 
outlines;  the  throng  of  miners  are  recognizable,  though  considerably 
metamorphosed  figures.  Two  of  the  three  "strong"  situations,  toward 
which  the  lines  of  the  drama  converged,  stand  as  they  did — the  Sheriff's 
discovery  of  the  wounded  Johnson  hidden  above  him  in  the  loft  of 
Minnie's  cabin  by  the  dropping  of  the  blood  upon  his  linen,  and  the 
game  of  poker  in  which  the  Sheriff  and  Minnie  contest  for  the  outlaw's 
life.  The  third,  that  moment  of  suspense  in  the  last  act,  is  elaborated 
in  the  opera  into  the  visible  capture  of  Johnson  by  the  express  com- 
pany's men  under  circumstances  of  wild  excitement  and  his  rescue  by 
his  sweetheart  at  the  point  of  her  pistol,  with  the  noose  around  his 
neck.  This  is  Bowery  style.  Mr.  Belasco's  was  subtler;  but  the  more 
obvious  method  fitted  better  into  Mr.  Puccini's  scheme. 

All  this  does  not  fail  to  keep  the  audience  in  tension  and  suspense, 
and  such  scenes  in  skillful  melodrama  should.  As  for  the  rest,  the 
drama  has  necessarily  been  pruned  somewhat  to  allow  for  the  slower 
development  of  music,  even  in  the  most  expeditious  Italian  hands.  But 
the  loss  of  what  is  gone  is  surprisingly  little  felt,  and  the  dramatic 
action  as  it  is  presented  in  the  opera  has  no  inexplicable  gaps  for  the 
imagination  to  bridge.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  amplifica- 
tion, as  of  some  of  the  love  scenes  and  of  the  scene  of  Minnie's  first 
entrance,  under  circumstances  more  exciting,  though  perfectly  conven- 
tional. The  episode  of  her  lesson  scene  with  the  miners,  too,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  first  act  from  the  last,  in  order  to  enable  this  last 
act  to  play  out  of  doors.  This  scene  has  been  joined  to  a  number  of 
other  more  or  less  desultory  happenings  which  are  crowded  into  the 
first  act,  and  which  do  not  advance  the  action,  but  are  intended, 
obviously,  to  create  atmosphere,  to  fix  an  impression  of  local  color, 
of  characteristic  surroundings  of  the  place  and  the  people  of  the 
drama.  Whatever  their  value  may  be  for  this  purpose,  they  have  the 
disadvantage  of  lengthening  the  act  unduly,  so  that  when  its  real 
business  begins,  with  the  meeting  of  Minnie  and  Dick  Johnson,  their 
speedily  kindled  love  and  the  flaring  jealousy  of  Ranee,  the  Sheriff, 
the  attention  and  receptivity  of  the  audience  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  heavy  draughts.  The  two  following  acts  are  much  shorter, 
more  compressed,  more  intense  in  their  effect. 

The  place  of  music  in  such  a  drama  as  rapidly  moving,  of  sharply 
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focussed  realistic  situations,  of  a  few  tensely  theatrical  climaxes,  in 
which  the  emotional  and  psychological  elements  rise  only  rarely  to 
influential  or  commanding  place,  is  not  easy  to  find.  In  setting  this 
drama  to  music,  Mr.  Puccini  undertook  a  task  that  not  so  many  years 
ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible,  almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms  of  all  conceptions  of  what  the  lyric  drama  could  or  should  be. 
But  the  Italian  composers,  of  whom  he  stands  indisputably  at  the 
head,  have  evolved  a  technique,  a  treatment  to  which  this  drama  and 
others  like  it  can  be  subjected.  In  Tosca  he  achieved  something  that 
foreshadows  the  methods  he  has  applied  in  La  fanciulla.  Giordano 
attempted  the  similar  thing  in  Fedora;  Cilea  in  Adrianna  Lecouvreur ; 
even  Massenet  tried  his  hand  at  it  in  Sapho,  to  mention  a  few  that 
have  recently  come  within  the  ken  of  this  public.  This  treatment 
involves  a  more  or  less  detached  and  formless  paragraphic,  some- 
times a  rapid  and  staccato  vocal  utterance,  projected  against  an  equally 
expeditious  and  hastily  sketched  orchestral  background,  to  which  is 
given  the  task  of  accentuating,  emphasizing  and  intensifying — if  it 
can — the  significance  of  the  dialogue  with  points  or  broad  stretches  of 
color,  thematic  fragments,  quickly  shifting,  kaleidoscopic  harmonies. 
There  is  no  weaving  of  a  broad  tapestry  of  the  thematic  development 
in  the  orchestral  fabric;  the  music  has  no  time  to  wait  for  that — it 
must  hurry  along  after  the  action  and  try  to  keep  pace  with  the  spoken 
word.  This  is  interrupted  now  and  again,  however,  by  pages  in  a 
broader  style — lyric  movements  of  psychologizing,  when  the  music  is 
given  more  opportunity  to  rise  to  its  true  task  of  expressing  emotion 
or  passion  or  sentiment.  Here  the  voices  may  likewise  sing  in  a  broad 
arioso,  in  phrases  that  at  least  have  melodic  outline  and  shapeliness. 
The  music  of  La  fanciulla  del  West  in  its  style  is  broader  and  more 
convincing  than  that  of  some  of  the  operas  just  mentioned,  but  it  is 
a  characteristic  exemplar  of  this  evolution  of  the  modern  Italian  style. 
As  to  the  specific  quality  of  Mr.  Puccini's  music,  there  is  much 
that  is  significant  and  interesting  to  be  noted  in  the  score.  It  shows, 
apparently,  a  new  step  in  Puccini's  development.  In  Madame  Butter- 
fly it  was  observed  that  he  had  ventured  far  into  a  region  of  new  and 
adventurous  harmonies.  He  has  now  gone  still  further  into  this  field  of 
augmented  intervals  and  chorus  of  the  higher  dissonances.  He  has 
made  much  use  of  the  so-called  "whole  tone"  scale  and  the  harmonies 
that  associate  themselves  with  it.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  the  idiom  that  is  coupled  particularly  with  the  name  of 
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Debussy.  Mr.  Puccini  has  himself  avowed  it — it  was  one  of  the  first 
things  he  said  to  the  reporters  when  he  reached  these  shores. 

He  seemed  then  to  be  forestalling  criticism;  but  why  should  there 
be  criticism  of  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  a  modern  composer?  It 
has  often  enough  been  said  that  Debussy  has  added  a  new  form  of 
harmony  and  of  melodic  outline,  a  new  idiom,  to  the  available  means 
of  musical  expression,  as  other  composers  have  done  before  him  as 
far  back  as  the  dim  twilight  of  the  beginnings  of  the  art.  So  far  as 
this  new  idiom  has  value  and  competency  for  the  expression  of  new 
ideas  in  music  it  will  be  appropriated  by  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors; and  if  it  deserves  to  endure  it  will  do  so.  Hence  Mr.  Puccini 
has  but  taken  rightfully  what  is  his  to  take,  if  it  suits  him  to  take 
and  use  it.  But  he  has  used  it  in  his  own  way  and  filled  it  with  the 
contents  of  his  own  ideas.  There  is  plenty  of  the  personal  note  in 
what  he  has  written,  and  nobody  would  suspect  it  of  being  Debussy's. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  who  knew  the  composer  only 
through  La  Boheme  would  recognize  him  in  this,  so  far  has  he  traveled 
in  thirteen  years. 

There  is  reminder  in  this  music,  however,  of  Tosca,  and  it  shows 
many  points  of  contact  with  Madame  Butterfly  in  the  outline  of  cer- 
tain of  its  more  sustained  melodic  passages.  The  long  air  that  Dick 
Johnson  sings  in  the  third  act  after  his  capture,  for  instance,  is  of 
the  very  stuff  and  fiber  of  that  opera.  It  will  have  occurred  to  many 
who  heard  La  fanciulla  del  West  last  evening  that  the  new  work  shows 
considerably  less  fecundity  of  melodic  inspirations,  or  even  call  it 
invention,  than  Puccini's  earlier  ones.  There  is  certainly  far  less  of 
the  clearly  defined  melodic  luster,  outline,  point  and  fluency,  far  less 
of  what  is  tangibly  thematic  than  there  is  in  his  earlier  works.  There 
is,  in  fact,  little  of  it;  and  what  there  is  has  not  more  distinction  than 
the  tune  to  which  the  miners  set  themselves  to  waltzing  in  the  first 
act  and  which  soon  develops  into  the  chief  love-theme  of  the  opera — 
the  voicing  of  Johnson's  first  words  of  love  to  the  Girl,  recurring  again 
repeatedly  in  the  opera  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  a  tune  of  very 
commonplace  character  for  the  important  role  it  has  to  play. 

There  are  various  snatches  of  that  syncopated  rhythm  known  as 
"rag  time,"  now  supposed  to  be  typically  "American,"  that  are  used 
repeatedly;  but  they  are  of  astonishingly  little  melodic  value,  and,  in- 
deed, seem  intended  to  have  only  a  rhythmic  one.  There  are  a  few 
other  themes  that  have  some  sort  of  representative  function  and  that 
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might  be  tagged  with  names.  The  song  of  the  minstrel  in  the  first  act 
that  sends  all  the  assembled  miners  into  such  spasms  of  homesickness, 
long  stretches  of  the  conversations  in  the  first  act,  phrases  in  which 
Johnson  speaks  nobly  of  love  and  tenderly  to  his  inamorata,  have 
rhetorical  effectiveness  and  breadth  as  phrases,  but  their  melodic  value 
seems  vague,  inconclusive.  There  are  scraps  of  melody  that  are  com- 
monplace, impotent  to  express  what  they  are  associated  with  and 
frankly  dull.  There  is  little  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Puccini  of 
earlier  years. 

The  conclusion  seems  almost  irresistible  that  all  this  is  intentional; 
a  part  of  the  composer's  scheme  for  the  representation  in  music  of 
this  Western  drama.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Puccini  is  at 
the  present  time  unable  to  write  more  distinguished  melody,  to  con- 
duct more  convincingly  thematic  development,  than  he  has  put  into 
this  work.  He  seems  to  have  another  conception,  another  view  of  his 
task.  His  music  seems  as  if  designed  more  for  its  color,  its  pictorial 
effect,  as  a  background,  than  as  an  immediate  interpreter  of  the  in- 
cidents, emotions,  passions  and  psychological  moments  of  the  drama, 
even  in  those  passages  where  the  orchestra  and  the  voices  are  allowed 
opportunity  for  eloquent  musical  speech.  Any  salient  quality  seems  de- 
liberately avoided  that  should  even  for  a  moment  engross  the  listener's 
attention.  This  music  seems  almost  like  an  adjunct  of  the  scenery, 
a  kind  of  heightening  of  the  scenic  setting,  rather  than  interpretation 
or  a  voicing  of  the  significance  of  the  drama. 

This  impression  is  enhanced  by  Puccini's  use  of  the  orchestra,  in 
which  he  shows  even  greater  skill  than  he  did  in  Madame  Butterfly, 
hitherto  his  most  accomplished  work  in  this  respect.  He  obtains  in- 
numerable effects  with  remarkable  certainty  of  touch.  There  are  new 
colors,  now  strong  and  vivid,  now  subtle  and  subdued.  There  are  new 
and  striking  instrumental  combinations.  The  orchestration  is  finely 
transparent  and  homogeneous,  even  in  his  most  powerful  climaxes. 
He  has  gained  searching  effects  by  his  use  of  multiple  divisions  of  the 
strings  and  other  choirs  of  instruments.  He  has  not  overloaded  his 
score  even  to  obtain  his  highest  sonorities,  and  there  is  rarely  lack- 
ing a  distinctive  and  characteristic  scheme  of  color.  Mr.  Puccini  has 
used  his  orchestral  skill  in  mollifying  and  toning  down  the  harshness 
and  biting  acid  of  the  modern  discords  to  which  he  has  turned  so 
often  in  his  work,  and  what  looks  forbidding  on  paper  is  often  trans- 
lated to  the  ear  into  expressive  and  even  ingratiating  sound.     There 
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are  special  effects  of  more  or  less  novelty;  thus,  Mr.  Puccini  has 
added  to  his  orchestra  an  instrument  of  the  "celesta"  type  that  punc- 
tuates certain  phrases  with  points,  of  light.  In  the  suspense  of  the 
poker  game  there  is  no  sound  from  the  orchestra  but  a  mysterious 
pizzicato  from  divided  double  basses,  pianissimo — an  effect  of  un- 
canny suggestiveness  like  that  which  Strauss  uses  at  a  terrible  mo- 
ment in  Salome.  And  of  the  many  curious  instrumental  combinations 
there  is  nothing  more  curious  than  the  ascending  and  descending  scale 
passages  of  two  flutes  playing  together  in  seconds  when  Minnie  re- 
proves Johnson  for  his  attempted  embrace  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act.  The  score  is  full  of  novel  and  more  or  less  successful 
effects  of  this  sort;  and  they  attest  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Puccini 
has  developed  this  part  of  his  work. 

A  keen-edged  realism,  in  intention  at  least,  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Belasco's  drama;  and  music  cannot  heighten 
or  intensify  this.  With  all  the  effort  that  has  been  made  to  gain  vivid- 
ness of  effect  in  the  stage  pictures  we  are  a  long  way  in  the  Opera 
House  from  any  real  impression  of  the  time,  the  place,  the  characters 
of  this  uncivilized  American  life.  The  color  that  Mr.  Puccini  has 
superimposed  upon  a  sharply  etched  picture  has  not  enhanced  its  value. 

As  for  anything  really  suggestive  of  American  local  color  in  the 
music,  supposing  that  were  possible,  there  is  practically  nothing.  The 
music  is  personal;  it  is  Mr.  Puccini's,  and  it  would,  in  truth,  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  he  could  have  suggested  the  Forty  Niners  and  their 
camp  in  the  Sierras  by  any  valid  musical  resources. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  this  opera,  as  of  the  play,  depends  upon 
picturesque  stage  settings  and  precise  stage  management.  With  the 
help  of  Mr.  Belasco  the  performance  has  been  made  one  of  extraor- 
dinary excellence  in  these  respects.  The  varied  doings  in  the  Polka 
Saloon  in  the  first  act  are  enacted  with  much  care,  and  with  an  exactly 
calculated  effect — though  he  would  be  rash  who  should  imagine  that 
the  scene  could  bear  any  photographic  resemblance  to  the  realities  of 
that  far-off  time  and  place.  There  is  the  same  realistic  depiction  of 
the  blizzard  raging  outside  Minnie's  cottage  in  the  second  act  as 
there  was  in  the  play — the  blasts  of  wind  and  gusts  of  snow  blowing 
in  whenever  the  door  is  opened  are  enough  to  make  the  whole  audi- 
ence shiver.  The  excitement  of  the  capture  in  the  last  act  is  ad- 
mirably represented,  with  galloping  horses  and  running  crowds;  and 
the  sotto  voce  imprecations  of  the  assembled  throngs  as  they  are  con- 
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fronted  with  the  disappointment  of  their  vengeance  are  an  admirable 
theatrical  touch.  This  scene,  exhibiting  the  primeval  forest  of  red- 
woods, with  distant  mountain  peaks  lighted  by  the  rising  sun  seen 
through  the  trees,  is  a  fine  stage  picture.  So  are  the  settings  of  the 
saloon  and  of  Minnie's  cottage,  with  their  innumerable  realistic  details. 

The  presentation  of  the  opera  was  one  of  Mr.  Toscanini's  master- 
pieces, so  vitalized,  so  full  of  detail,  so  broad  in  its  outlines,  so 
finished.  The  orchestral  performance  was  a  superb  one  of  a  very 
difficult  score.  There  was  the  highest  excellence  also  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  principal  and  most  of  the  minor  characters.  Mme.  Destinn 
was  singularly  delicious  as  Minnie,  the  Girl  of  the  golden  West.  She 
acted  the  part  with  great  energy  and  sincerity,  and  her  singing  of 
the  music,  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  her,  was  of  splendid  power 
and  expressiveness.  Dick  Johnson  is  a  part  in  which  Mr.  Caruso 
appears  upon  the  stage  to  better  advantage  than  he  does  in  many 
others.  He  was  successful  in  representing  the  rough  energy,  the  dare- 
devil audacity  of  the  outlaw,  and  his  stoicism  in  the  presence  of  death. 
And  his  singing  was  of  his  best;  such  phrases  of  expression  as  he  had 
to  deliver  were  given  with  beautiful  voice  and  art,  and  he  refrained 
from  the  overaccentuation  that  must  be  accepted  with  the  better  things 
he  does  in  other  parts. 

Mr.  Amato  showed  his  versality  in  his  impersonating  of  Jack  Ranee, 
the  Sheriff,  whom  he  made  a  living  figure.  It  had  conventional  traits, 
this  darkly  ruminating  plotter,  with  his  puffing  cigar,  his  frequent  pull 
at  his  cuffs  and  his  lowering  gaze;  but  he  was  a  potent  force  in  the 
drama. 

The  choruses  of  the  miners  were  admirably  sung;  the  ensemble  in 
the  first  act  was  especially  good,  and  these  choruses  are  an  important 
contribution  to  the  musical  whole. 


"MME.  SEMBRICH'S  FOLK-SONG  RECITAL" 

Dec.  ii  Mme.  Sembrich's  recital  of  folk-songs  last  Tuesday  was  a 
novel  and,  in  certain  respects,  rather  a  daring  undertaking  that  com- 
pletely justified  itself  in  the  delight  it  gave  and  the  interest  it  aroused 
among  the  cultivated  amateurs  and  musicians  who  make  up  the  great 
majority  of  her  listeners.  It  had,  too,  its  educational  value;  her 
song  recitals  all  have  such  a  value,  of  course,  through  the  lessons  they 
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enforce  in  her  art  and  in  many  of  the  higher  aesthetic  considerations 
that  touch  it.  But  this  presentation  of  folk-songs,  from  practically 
all  the  greater  European  countries  that  have  developed  such  a  char- 
acteristic utterance  of  the  people,  had  many  points  of  suggestiveness 
for  the  student  of  artistic  music.  It  offered,  in  a  way,  a  value  ap- 
proaching the  scientific  as  well  as  a  rare  artistic  pleasure. 

Mme.  Sembrich's  program  was  compiled  with  the  utmost  care  and 
discrimination  from  true  folk-songs.  She  did  sing,  as  additional  num- 
bers, a  few  songs  that  do  not  come  under  this  classification;  as  Stephen 
C.  Foster's  Old  folks  at  home  and  My  old  Kentucky  home — songs  that 
have  made  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  have  found  a 
permanent  lodging  place  there,  but  not  to  be  entitled  true  folk-songs 
under  a  scientific  definition. 

Mme.  Sembrich's  recital  was  not  concerned  with  any  quibble  about 
definitions,  but  with  real  things — the  reality  of  the  difference  between 
genuine  folk-songs  and  other  songs,  no  matter  how  popular.  There 
is  such  a  difference,  and  it  is  an  essential  one.  It  enters  not  only 
into  the  domain  of  art  but  also  into  that  of  science.  For  the  study  of 
folk-song  has  become  a  scientific  one,  allied  to  music  on  the  one  hand 
but  in  a  measure  to  the  more  inclusive  subject  of  folk-lore  on  the  other. 
The  true  folk-song,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  is  one  that  has  "grown 
up  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  a  spontaneous  utterance  with- 
out the  influence  of  conscious  art,"  as  was  stated  in  Mr.  Krehbiel's 
preface  to  the  program  book  of  Mme.  Sembrich's  recital.  Its  com- 
posers are  unknown;  it  is  regarded,  indeed,  as  having  no  individual 
composer,  but  as  having  sprung  from  the  whole  people.  As  one  of 
the  foremost  investigators  put  it,  "the  folk  itself  composes." 

This  is,  necessarily,  a  more  or  less  pictorial  or  figurative  way  of 
stating  the  case;  but  it  emphasizes  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  folk- 
song as  distinguished  from  the  "art  song."  Somebody,  of  course, 
must  first  have  uttered  every  folk-song,  must  first  have  conceived  it. 
But  in  such  a  case  "the  mere  act  of  composition  [which  in  music 
must  certainly  have  been  oral  and  not  written,  considering  the  slow, 
laborious  and  complicated  development  of  musical  notation]  is  not 
the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  it  is  rather  the  beginning,"  as  Prof. 
Kittredge  has  said,  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  popular  ballads;  "the 
product  as  it  comes  from  the  author  is  handed  over  to  the  folk  for 
oral  transmission  and  thus  passes  out  of  his  control.  If  it  is  accepted 
by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  it  ceases  to  be  the  property  of  the 
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author;  it  becomes  the  possession  of  the  folk,  and  a  new  process 
begins,  that  of  oral  tradition,  which  is  hardly  second  in  importance 
to  the  original  creative  act.  As  it  passes  from  singer  to  singer  it 
changes  unceasingly."  No  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  tunes  there  was 
more  crystallization  than  in  the  case  of  words.  But  it  is  obvious  how 
music  that  has  been  subjected  to  such  a  process  should  very  definitely 
embody  national  character,  feeling  and  emotional  mood. 

"The  features  which  give  folk-song  its  chief  artistic  and  historical 
importance  (apart  from  its  genuine  delightfulness),"  says  Sir  Hubert 
Parry,  "are  those  which  manifest  the  working  of  the  perfectly  un- 
conscious instinct  for  design  and  those  in  which  the  emotional  and 
intellectual  basis  of  the  art  is  illustrated  by  the  qualities  of  the  tunes 
which  correspond  with  the  known  characters  of  the  nations  and  peoples 
who  invent  them." 

A  collection  of  folk-songs  from  sources  so  widely  different  as  that 
which  Mme.  Sembrich  presented  in  her  recital,  sung  in  a  style  that 
so  carefully  excluded  all  sophistication,  that  gave  them  in  their  fresh- 
ness, their  true  and  unspoiled  form,  and  that  so  subtly  identified  the 
spirit  that  is  native  to  them,  is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their 
"genuine  delightfulness."  It  also  forcibly  sets  forth  the  part  that 
folk-song  has  played  in  the  higher  artistic  development  of  music,  and 
how  deeply  the  composers  have  been  influenced  by  it.  The  three 
German  songs,  for  instance,  that  began  the  program  (two  printed 
upon  the  list  and  one  that  Mme.  Sembrich  added)  were  redolent  of 
the  soil  in  which  are  so  deeply  rooted  the  most  perfect  utterances  of 
such  great  masters  of  the  Lied  as  Schubert,  Schumann  and  Brahms. 
More  than  a  suggestion  it  could  not  be;  an  entire  program  might  have 
been  devoted  to  the  same  division  of  folk-song — nor  need  it  have 
lacked  variety  of  mood  and  expression — and  it  would  only  have  en- 
forced the  same  fact  from  different  points  of  approach.  The  French 
songs  were  equally  characteristic  of  the  national  expression  in  music; 
and  a  similar  richness  of  material,  which  French  musical  students 
have  diligently  collected,  might  have  permitted  a  more  thorough  identi- 
fication of  the  sources  whence  French  composers,  in  certain  depart- 
ments both  of  opera  and  of  song,  have  derived  their  expression  and 
spirit.  It  scarcely  needed  the  Italian  songs  that  appeared  on  Mme. 
Sembrich's  program  to  suggest  how  close  to  the  people  the  composers 
of  Italian  opera  of  an  earlier  day  were,  not  only  in  the  appeal  they 
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made  but  in  the  sources  from  which  they  drew.  They  have  departed 
far  enough  from  those  sources  at  the  present  day! 

Every  amateur  who  has  considered  the  music  of  Chopin  with  intel- 
ligence knows  what  his  relations  were  toward  the  popular  songs  of  the 
Polish  people,  as  exemplified  in  his  mazurkas,  polonaises  and  other 
works,  in  which  he  deliberately  sought  to  make  artistic  use  of  such 
elements.  And  so  the  first  of  the  Polish  songs  could  hardly  have 
surprised  those  who  know  Chopin's  mazurkas  and  who  found  in  its 
opening  strain  a  familiar  phrase  and  a  familiar  spirit.  Still  more 
familiar  were  the  Hungarian  songs,  remembered  from  the  transcrip- 
tions made  of  them  by  Brahms  for  the  pianoforte  duets  that  every 
pianist  has  played — Brahms,  who  was  so  fascinated  by  the  Hungarian 
music  he  learned  to  know  during  his  long  residence  in  Vienna  that  he 
made  all  manner  of  use  of  it  in  his  more  serious  works  as  well  as  in  his 
transcriptions. 

Mme.  Sembrich,  it  is  needless  to  say,  even  in  this  long  recital, 
scarcely  more  than  grazed  the  edges  of  a  large  and  important  field 
of  music.  There  are  many  minor  provinces  of  folk-song  that  she 
might  have  explored;  for  many  of  the  little  countries  of  Europe  have 
the  remains  of  primitive  and  unspoiled  folk-song  that  students  have 
rescued  from  the  devouring  maw  of  modern  civilization.  And  some 
of  these  little  countries  have  made  their  mark  in  the  greater  world  of 
artistic  music,  as  Croatia,  the  country  of  Josef  Haydn's  ancestors, 
whence  he  seems  to  have  derived  many  of  the  melodies  he  used  as 
thematic  material  in  his  symphonies  and  string  quartets.  From  the 
same  source  he  is  even  said  by  some,  though  the  theory  is  disputed  by 
others,  to  have  derived  the  melodic  elements  from  which  he  made  his 
national  hymn  for  Austria. 

But  as  it  was,  she  extended  her  program  to  the  very  limit  of  an 
afternoon's  recital,  and  its  richness  and  variety  were  all  that  any 
audience  asks. 


KITTY  CHEATHAM,  ENGELBERT  HUMPERDINCK 

Dec.  28  After  she  had  gotten  about  half  way  through  the  first  half 
of  her  annual  Christmas  program  at  the  Lyceum  Theater  yesterday, 
Miss  Kitty  Cheatham  confided  to  the  audience  that  a  little  surprise 
was  in  store  for  them.    Then  she  left  the  stage.    Presently  she  came 
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back  leading  by  the  hand  a  middle-aged  man  with  gray  hair  and  beard. 

The  audience  needed  no  introduction  to  Engelbert  Humperdinck 
and  it  burst  into  spontaneous  applause.  The  celebrated  German  com- 
poser sat  at  the  piano  and  played  the  accompaniment  of  his  Wiegen- 
lied,  which  Miss  Cheatham  sang.  And  after  this  he  played  the 
accompaniment  for  a  song  from  Hansel  und  Gretel. 

Another  feature  of  the  afternoon  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  first 
half  of  the  program  when  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  clad  in  a  gown 
which  was  purple  here,  blue  there,  green  here  again,  and  also  black 
and  gold,  leaned  far  out  of  an  upper  box  to  toss  a  large  bouquet  of 
pink  roses  at  Miss  Cheatham's  feet. 

When  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  afternoon's  entertainment  the 
stage  was  completely  dark.  Presently,  however,  the  lights  on  several 
Christmas  trees  gleamed  out,  and  then  the  lights  were  fully  turned 
on,  disclosing  a  room  decorated  with  Christmas  greens  and  several 
Christmas  trees  laden  with  sparkling  balls  of  many  colors,  candles 
and  other  Christmas  effects. 

Miss  Cheatham  presently  appeared  wearing  Mme.  Paquin's  idea  of 
what  a  shepherdess  might  affect,  something  very  sweet  in  pink  and 
blue  with  ribbons  and  flowers  and  a  wonderful  hat  tied  under  the  chin 
with  a  blue  bow.  This  last  she  took  off  in  Mr.  Humperdinck's  honor, 
but  under  that  still  another  headdress  reposed. 

Although  the  program  contained  many  novelties  there  were  no  in- 
novations of  any  sort.  Miss  Cheatham  is  content  to  do  the  sort  of 
thing  with  which  her  name  has  become  identified  and  which  she  does 
very  well. 

The  places  of  honor  on  the  program  had  perhaps  been  reserved  for 
two  of  Selma  Lagerlof's  Christ  legends  which  Miss  Cheatham  recited 
in  Velma  Swanston  Howard's  translations.  But  doubtless  the  audience 
cared  more  for  John  A.  Carpenter's  Fat  boy,  Visitors,  Practicing, 
and  others  of  their  ilk. 

Miss  Cheatham  gives  to  these  children's  songs  just  the  right  touch, 
but  in  the  Negro  songs  and  stories  which  filled  most  of  the  second 
part  of  the  program  she  is  simply  inimitable.  There  is  no  one  before 
the  public  at  present  who  can  equal  her  in  this  field. 

The  audience  crowded  the  theater  and  applauded  every  number 
rapturously.  Naturally  there  were  many  additions  to  the  printed  pro- 
gram, including  Miss  Cheatham's  explanatory  comment. 
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MAURICE  RENAUD 

Jan.  ii  Mr.  Maurice  Renaud,  the  French  baritone,  who  for  four 
years  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  delighted  the  New  York  public 
with  his  dramatic  singing,  followed  the  example  of  so  many  other 
operatic  artists  and  gave  a  song  recital,  which  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  His  program  was  begun  with  a  group 
of  older  songs;  a  romance  by  Gretry  from  the  opera  of  Anacreon 
chez  Polycrate,  one  by  Niccolo  Isouard  from  Joconde,  the  serenade 
from  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  and  Martini's  romance,  Plaisir  d'amour. 
In  the  second  part  he  had  two  songs  of  Schubert's  in  French  versions: 
Der  Lindenbaum  and  Der  Wanderer;  Gounod's  song,  Le  soir,  and  the 
serenade  of  Mephistopheles  from  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  The 
third  was  made  up  of  modern  French  songs  by  Isidore  de  Lara, 
Augusta  Holmes,  Massenet,  Camille  Erlanger  and  Bemberg. 

Mr.  Renaud's  greatest  power  as  a  dramatic  singer  has  been  mani- 
fested primarily  through  his  genius  as  an  actor,  his  remarkable  versa- 
tility and  extraordinary  skill  in  characterization,  in  the  lyric  drama, 
through  art  of  the  utmost  finish  and  distinction.  But  his  voice  and 
his  vocal  style  have  also  been  potent  factors  only  less  noteworthy  in 
his  achievements  in  this  field.  Mr.  Renaud's  voice  is  not  a  great  one, 
nor  is  it  marked  by  any  extraordinary  beauty  or  power.  It  no  longer 
possesses  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  its  range  has  been  encroached 
upon  by  the  remorseless  tooth  of  time.  But  he  has  the  inestimable 
power  of  dramatic  coloring  in  his  voice,  and  likewise  the  skill  of  an 
accomplished  vocalist;  and  this  skill  now  stands  him  in  good  stead. 
His  upper  tones  are  somewhat  lacking  in  quality  and  resonance,  and 
he  is  not  always  sure  of  reaching  the  pitch  squarely  in  them. 

These  things  were  in  evidence  in  his  singing  yesterday,  but  he  man- 
aged his  resources  admirably  to  minimize  the  points  of  weakness  and 
to  make  the  most  of  his  points  of  strength,  and  his  singing  was  full 
of  artistic  beauty  and  of  truly  imaginative  quality.  He  has  a  full 
realization  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  legato  singing,  of  the  plastic 
modeling  of  the  phrase,  and  in  the  music  of  the  elder  style  this  was 
a  source  of  delight  to  his  listeners.  His  delivery  of  these  airs  had 
warmth  and  expressiveness,  tenderness,  depth  of  feeling  and  sin- 
cerity; and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  should  approach  them  with 
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the  highest  appreciation  and  intelligence  and  with  a  fine  feeling  for 
the  style  which  they  demand.  They  suffered  in  their  juxtaposition 
from  a  too  great  similarity  in  their  general  character,  relieved  only 
by  the  Serenade  of  Don  Juan,  in  which  Mr.  Renaud  subtly  suggested 
the  ironical  spirit  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

There  was  much  beauty  in  his  singing  of  the  two  songs  by  Schubert, 
though  his  characterization  of  their  moods  might  have  been  more 
directly  significant  and  his  accentuation  of  the  emotional  climax  in 
the  Lindenbaum  more  potent.  There  was  the  true  note  of  tragic  power 
in  Der  Wanderer.  Mr.  Renaud's  phrasing  in  all  this  music  was  most 
carefully  wrought  and  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
artist;  yet  there  were  passages  in  which  it  seemed  somewhat  exag- 
geratedly marked  and  in  some  in  which  it  might  have  aroused 
dissent. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Renaud's  singing  gave  the  greatest  pleasure;  it 
was  unmistakably  the  product  of  a  fine  art  guided  by  a  fine  intelli- 
gence. Yet  the  conclusion  seemed  inevitable  that  such  music  in  such 
surroundings  does  not  give  Mr.  Renaud  his  fullest  scope  and  that 
his  remarkable  powers  are  most  felicitously  employed  in  dramatic 
music  upon  the  stage. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  MAX  FIEDLER, 
MISCHA  ELMAN 

Jan.  15  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  second  concert  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  audience  was  large. 
Notice  was  again  taken  of  Prof.  Humperdinck's  recent  presence  in 
New  York  and  his  work  here  by  the  performance  of  the  prelude  to  his 
Hansel  und  Gretel,  familiar  music  but  still  fresh  and  charming.  The 
Symphony  was  the  second  of  Jean  Sibelius,  in  D  major.  Not  a  little 
of  the  music  of  this  Finnish  composer  has  been  played  here  in  recent 
years,  and  its  quality — the  best  of  it,  for,  like  most  mortals,  Sibelius 
is  not  always  at  his  best — has  been  such  as  to  place  him  among  the 
strong  men  of  today.  This  symphony,  we  believe,  had  not  before 
been  heard  in  New  York. 

It  is  a  work  of  stern  and  gloomy  imagination;  the  imagination  of 
one  who  thinks  for  himself  and  works  in  his  own  way.    There  is  the 
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character  of  the  North  in  it;  probably  also  the  suggestion  of  the  folk- 
song of  Finland;  but  Mr.  Sibelius  has  not  made  this  element  promi- 
nent in  the  texture  of  his  music,  and  has  not,  apparently,  sought  for 
sharply  denned  local  color.  There  is  not  much  following  of  conven- 
tional formularies  in  the  symphony;  but  the  music,  though  it  has 
much  that  is  rhapsodic,  turbulent,  impulsive,  is  finely  shaped  by  a 
hand  that  understands  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  musical  structure. 
The  last  movement  seems  unduly  drawn  out  in  its  long  coda  with 
its  sonorous  fanfares.  The  vivacissimo  stands  in  the  place  of  a  scherzo, 
in  which  gaiety  is  far  from  entering  into  the  mood  of  the  music;  that 
mood  is  savage,  and  again  ironical.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
this  symphony  that  is  written  to  please  the  ear,  as  many  wish  to  be 
pleased.  There  is  much  that  sounds  chaotic  and  disordered;  but 
it  is  evident  to  the  listener  who  can  take  a  larger  measure  of  it,  that  it 
is  all  very  definitely  related,  the  coherent  expression  of  a  consistent 
idea.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  Second  symphony  of  Sibelius 
is  one  of  the  strongest  compositions  in  the  symphonic  form  that  have 
been  heard  here  in  a  considerable  period.  It  was  played  with  a  splen- 
did eloquence,  and  Mr.  Fiedler  had  evidently  immersed  himself  deeply 
in  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman  was  again  the  soloist,  and  played  Mendelssohn's 
concerto  for  the  violin.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  the  young  man  were 
displayed  in  it;  but  Mendelssohn's  serene  and  classic  work  also  brought 
out  some  of  his  limitations  and  deficiencies — which  we  are  fain  to 
regard  as  unripeness,  something  that  will  be  outgrown  with  the  ma- 
turing of  his  youth,  who  will  be  19  years  old  this  week,  if  the  books 
give  truly  the  date  of  his  birth.  Repose  was  at  times  lacking  in  Mr. 
Elman's  playing  of  the  concerto;  there  was  now  and  again  a  rhythmic 
unrestfulness  that  is  peculiarly  damaging  to  the  true  physiognomy  of 
Mendelssohn's  music.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  all  of  Mr. 
Elman's  spirit,  but  it  needs  to  be  poised  and  chastened.  For  all  that, 
there  was  much  to  admire  in  the  performance;  the  beauty  and  poig- 
nancy of  the  tone,  the  elasticity  of  the  bowing,  the  clean  precision  of 
the  technique  of  the  left  hand,  the  brilliancy  that  lightened  it  all. 
Much  of  the  applause  that  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Elman  was  de- 
served. Mr.  Fiedler,  and  the  orchestra  also  deserved  some  for  the 
uncommon  finesse  and  beauty  of  the  accompaniment.  The  program 
was  brought  to  an  end  with  the  overture  to  Tannhauser. 
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EDMOND  CLEMENT 

Jan.  ig  Edmond  Clement  joined  the  givers  of  song  recitals  yesterday- 
afternoon,  when  a  large  audience  of  sympathetic  listeners  heard  him 
sing  in  Carnegie  Hall.  This  song  recital,  the  first  he  has  given  in 
New  York,  was  an  addition  to  the  current  musical  enjoyments  all  the 
more  grateful  since  there  has  been  very  little  opportunity  to  hear 
the  French  tenor  this  season.  He  won  much  admiration  last  season 
through  his  connection  with  the  operatic  performances  of  the  Metro- 
politan company  by  his  fine  vocalism  and  his  musical  intelligence,  and 
he  has  this  season  been  heard  only  in  a  recent  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society. 

He  brought  much  of  his  fine  vocalism  and  his  musical  intelligence 
to  his  recital  yesterday.  His  voice  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  tenors,  but 
it  has  a  remarkably  penetrating  and  carrying  quality,  much  of  which 
is  due  to  the  excellence  of  his  production  of  tone.  His  diction  has  all 
the  polish  of  the  best  style;  and  it  was  shown  not  only  in  his  French 
songs,  but  also  in  three  songs  that  he  sang  in  English,  in  which  his 
pronunciation  was,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  good,  showing  only  oc- 
casional traces  of  the  difficulties  that  certain  sounds  and  combinations 
of  sounds  present  to  singers  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Mr.  Clement's  style  is  one  of  much  finish  and  poise, 
guided  by  most  perfect  taste  and  sense  of  proportion,  and  this  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  devoid  of  true  feeling,  imagination  and  even  pas- 
sion. His  range  of  emotional  expression  is  undoubtedly  rather  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  nature  of  his  vocal  resources. 

His  voice  cannot  be  made  to  assume  the  widest  variety  of  color; 
but  within  his  limitations  he  gives  a  true  and  deeply  felt  utterance  of 
the  significance  of  what  he  sings. 

Songs  by  Massenet  and  Faure,  the  impassioned  Hymn  au  soleil  by 
Alexander  Georges — which  he  sang  with  much  fervor — the  pleasing 
Aubade  from  Lalo's  opera,  Le  Rot  d'Ys,  and  the  considerably  less 
interesting  air  from  Delibe's  Lakme,  made  up  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. He  sang  with  much  grace  Kurt  Schindler's  very  charming 
arrangement  of  a  seventeenth  century  air  called  Chant  du  trouvere, 
which  the  lamented  Gilibert  first  made  known  last  spring.  It  gave 
so  much  pleasure  that  Mr.  Clement  repeated  it,  and  he  very  properly 
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made  Mr.  Schindler,  who  was  his  accompanist  in  the  recital,  rise  and 
share  the  applause  it  gained. 

Two  songs  of  Griegs',  The  young  princess  and  The  dream,  Mr. 
Clement  chose  shrewdly  for  their  suitability  to  his  style;  and  in  the 
second  he  gave  the  climax  with  a  real  passion.  It  might  be  thought 
that  in  his  English  selections  Mr.  Clement  could  hardly  have  passed 
in  review  the  finest  specimens  of  English  and  American  composition  to 
arrive  at  the  three  which  he  sang,  but  these  three,  again,  afforded  him 
safe  ground  on  which  he  was  sure  of  his  effects.  They  were  Georg 
Henschel's  Morning  hymn,  C.  Whitney  Coombs's  Her  rose  and  Har- 
riet Ware's  Wind  and  lyre.  Mr.  Coombs's  pretty  trifle  had  to  be 
repeated. 

Of  the  other  songs  the  most  interesting  were  Debussy's  Romance, 
an  early  product,  and  a  Chanson  Lorraine,  by  Arcadet,  arranged  by 
Julien  Tiersot.  This  Mr.  Clement  gave  with  a  gay  and  humorous 
touch  of  action  and  gesture  to  illustrate  the  verses  of  the  song — and 
the  touch  was  just  light  enough  and  just  suggestive  enough  to  be  ex- 
actly in  place.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Clement  did  was  more  characteristic 
and  nothing  deserved  more  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received 
and  which  prompted  him  to  repeat  it.  The  program  was  ended  with 
Romeo's  cavatina  from  the  second  act  of  Romeo  et  Juliette,  a  song  by 
Paer,  Tendres  souvenirs,  and  Weckerlin's  Rive  d'amour. 


"THAIS" 

Jan.  25  The  season  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  en- 
tered upon  a  new  phase  last  evening,  when  the  Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera  Company  gave  a  performance  of  Massenet's  Thais.  It  was  the 
first  of  a  series  to  be  devoted  to  modern  French  operas  that  will  con- 
tinue for  ten  weeks.  The  singers  and  Mr.  Campanini,  the  conductor, 
came  as  old  and  well-tried  friends ;  for  though  they  are  now  styled  the 
Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Company  and  are  under  the  management 
of  Andreas  Dippel,  they  are  the  same  Mary  Garden,  Maurice  Renaud, 
Charles  Dalmores,  Gustave  Huberdeau  and  Clotilde  Bressler-Gianoli 
who  interested  and  delighted  operagoers  of  this  city  in  the  seasons 
when  Mr.  Hammerstein  was  giving  opera  at  the  Manhattan  opera 
House. 

They  bring  to  the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  the  opera  that 
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gave  its  former  rival  its  principal  distinction  and  peculiar  characteristic 
— those  of  the  modern  French  school  that  were  little  known  or  not 
at  all  known  here,  and  in  which  Mr.  Hammerstein  found,  in  the  course 
of  his  experiments,  that  the  New  York  public  soon  took  a  particular 
interest.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  ingeniously  arranged  that  this  newly 
awakened  interest  should  be  provided  for  at  his  own  house  this  season 
by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Dippel's  company  after  it  had  finished  the  short 
season  that  satisfied  Chicago's  budding  aspirations  to  become  an  op- 
eratic center.  These  operas  are  not  included  in  the  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan  company's  own  season,  and,  indeed,  there  are  in  that 
company  few  artists  who  are  especially  at  home  in  the  school  of  art 
they  represent.  The  plan  was  ingeniously  and  happily  devised  to  give 
both  cities  what  they  wanted  without  extending  the  burdens  of  the  local 
company;  and  last  evening's  performance  seemed  to  set  the  new  ar- 
rangement into  operation  auspiciously. 

There  was  no  question  that  the  frequenters  of  the  Metropolitan 
were  glad  to  see  the  newcomers  and  that  much  enjoyment  was  ex- 
pected from  their  co-operation.  The  audience  was  very  large;  it  was 
enthusiastic,  and  it  was  hearty  in  its  greetings  and  in  its  bestowal  of 
applause.  Mr.  Campanini,  when  he  took  up  his  post  at  the  conductor's 
stand,  was  announced  by  a  fanfare  from  the  orchestra  and  by  an  out- 
burst of  handclapping  from  the  audience,  and  there  was  an  abundance 
of  the  same  sort  of  manifestation  for  the  chief  singers. 

The  performance  was  an  excellent  one  and  reflected  great  credit  on 
Mr.  Dippel,  who  is  responsible  for  all  that  is  done  by  the  visiting  com- 
pany. The  ensemble,  the  mounting,  the  general  effects  were  all  ad- 
mirably cared  for;  the  chorus  was  not  only  gorgeously  costumed  but 
also  sang  with  vigor  and  tunefulness.  One  of  the  most  excellent  fea- 
tures of  the  performance  was  the  orchestra,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
visiting  company  and  whose  playing  showed  fine  tone,  finish  and 
elasticity. 

Thais  is  closely  identified  with  the  name  of  Miss  Mary  Garden  in 
New  York — it  was,  in  fact,  the  opera  in  which  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  this  public  in  November,  1907;  and  it  became  speedily 
one  of  the  most  persistently  popular  items  in  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
repertory.  This  popularity  was  gained  by  other  elements  than  the 
music,  which  is  hardly  to  be  placed  among  the  best  that  Massenet  has 
composed.  There  are  a  few  isolated  numbers  that  have  the  requisites 
of  popularity;   in  many  places  the  inspiration  is  spread  thin.     The 
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dramatic  figures  of  Thais  and  Athanael  are  striking,  and  the  spiritual 
conflicts  in  which  they  both  engage  give  opportunity  for  dramatic 
power  on  the  part  of  their  representatives,  which  is  potently  exercised 
by  Miss  Garden  and  Mr.  Renaud. 

There  was  some  doubt  about  Miss  Garden's  ability  to  appear  in  this 
performance  on  account  of  her  attack  of  grippe,  and  there  was  printed 
a  slip  in  the  program  stating  that  she  did  so  rather  than  disappoint 
the  audience  and  begging  indulgence  on  her  behalf.  Her  attack  of 
grippe,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  her  voice; 
it  was  the  same  voice  that  was  heard  in  New  York  last  season.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  in  rather  better  condition  than  when  it  was  last  heard 
here.  Discussion  of  it  is  not  agreeable.  It  is  as  a  dramatic  artist  that 
she  makes  the  deepest  impression;  her  swift  litheness  upon  the  stage, 
her  incessant  play  of  plastic  pose,  sometimes,  as  in  her  first  scene  with 
Nicias,  exaggerated  and  restless  in  effect;  the  suggestiveness  of  her 
facial  expression,  all  signify  in  her  impersonation  of  the  Alexandrian 
woman.  Her  representation  of  the  spiritual  revolution  that  ensues 
upon  her  meeting  with  the  Christian  ascetic  is  wrought  with  skill  and 
convincing  effect. 

Mr.  Renaud's  Athanael  is  an  impersonation  of  great  nobility  and 
fervor.  The  character  itself  is  not  altogether  sympathetic  or  continu- 
ously interesting,  but  he  makes  it  one  to  center  the  attention  by  the 
consistent  figure  he  makes  of  it,  the  fine  art  with  which  he  composes 
it  and  the  breath  of  life  that  he  manages  to  breathe  into  it.  He  sang 
in  excellent  voice.  Mr.  Dalmores  makes  a  remarkably  handsome  and 
attractive  figure  of  Nicias,  a  comparatively  unimportant  part,  and 
sings  his  music  superbly.  Mr.  Huperdeau  expends  very  good  singing 
upon  the  minor  role  of  Palemon,  and  Mme.  Bressler-Gianoli  upon  that 
of  Albine.  The  conducting  of  Mr.  Campanini  showed  the  energy  and 
authority,  the  true  dramatic  accent,  that  are  so  well  remembered  here. 


LIZA  LEHMANN 

Jan.  24  Mme.  Liza  Lehmann  has  long  enjoyed  the  celebrity  as  a 
composer  that  was  attributed  to  her  on  the  program  of  her  concert  at 
the  Hudson  Theater  yesterday  afternoon.  The  fullest  measure  of  this 
celebrity  came  to  her  from  her  song  cycle  called  From  a  Persian 
garden,  settings  of  quatrains  by  Omar  Khayyam,  which  gained  great 
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favor  some  fifteen  years  ago  in  certain  extensive  circles.  She  es- 
tablished, as  one  of  her  biographers  remarks,  the  vogue  of  song  cycles 
in  England,  in  which  she  may  truly  be  said  to  have  achieved  what 
Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Schumann  failed  to  do. 

She  has  improved  upon  the  song  cycle  now,  however,  and  gave  yes- 
terday copious  selections  from  an  Indian  "song  garland."  It  is  taken 
from  The  golden  threshold,  by  Sarojini  Naidu,  in  which  Oriental 
opulence  of  imagery  and  langor  of  sentiment  are  fully  represented. 
Mme.  Lehmann  has  set  these  for  vocal  solos,  duets,  trios  and  quartets. 
They  were  sung  by  Misses  Blanch  Tomlin  and  Palgrave  Turner,  so- 
pranos;  and  Messrs.  Hubert  Eisdell,  tenor,  and  Julian  Henry,  baritone. 
Mme.  Lehmann  played  the  piano  accompaniment.  There  were  other 
songs  of  Mme.  Lehmann's  sung,  including  a  series  of  Four  cautionary 
tales  and  a  moral  of  a  sort  similar  to  the  nonsense  songs  that  Mme. 
Lehmann  made  known  at  her  last  visit  to  New  York.  The  singers  are 
agreeable  and  competent  artists,  and  Miss  Turner's  and  Mr.  Henry's 
unmistakably  clear  diction  in  the  Cautionary  tales  were  the  greatest 
factor  in  their  success. 

Miss  Constance  Collier  recited  Oscar  Wilde's  little  allegory  of  The 
happy  prince,  to  which  Mme.  Lehmann  has  fitted  accompanying  music 
for  the  piano  of  the  sort  known  as  melodrama.  Miss  Collier's  recital 
was  effective,  but  it  was  difficult  to  perceive  how  Mme.  Lehmann's 
very  desultory  music  increased  the  value  of  potency  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
prose. 

The  audience  was  large  and  delighted  in  doing  honor  to  the  eminent 
English  woman  composer. 


SIGISMUND  STOJOWSKI 

Feb.  5  Sigismund  Stojowski  has  projected  an  interesting  series  of 
piano  recitals,  five  in  number,  of  a  historical  character,  intended  to 
set  forth  the  development  of  the  literature  of  the  instrument  from  the 
early  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  The  first  was  given  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall.  It  is  a  very  considerable 
undertaking  and  presupposes  not  only  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
literature  but  also  a  very  wide  intellectual,  artistic  and  technical  equip- 
ment. It  offers  also  as  much  instruction  as  pleasure  for  those  who 
wish  to  listen  to  such  a  list  of  compositions  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
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The  arrangement  is,  of  course,  chronological,  and  the  first  program, 
which  Mr.  Stojowski  played  yesterday,  was  devoted  to  composers  who, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  "primitives,"  are  the  precursors  of  the 
classics.  Mr.  Stojowski  called  them  on  his  program  "German,  French 
and  Italian  masters  of  the  clavichord  and  the  polyphonic  forms."  The 
title  was  not  altogether  fortunate,  for  the  polyphonic  forms  had  only 
a  very  small  representation,  even  from  their  acknowledged  masters, 
Bach  and  Handel;  and  the  other  men  whose  names  stood  with  theirs, 
Paradisi,  Couperin,  Daquin,  Domenico  Scarlatti  and  Rameau,  were 
devoting  themselves  more  particularly  to  music  that  had  little  to  do 
with  strict  polyphony.  And  for  "clavichord"  it  would  probably  be 
better  to  read  "harpsichord,"  which  was  unquestionably  the  instrument 
that  these  masters  used  most — even  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  whose 
legendary  devotion  to  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  instrument  has 
been  much  questioned  recently.  The  questioning  of  such  a  headline 
upon  the  program  would  perhaps  be  inconsequential,  in  any  other  than 
a  historical  program,  whose  purpose  presumably  should  be,  in  part 
at  least,  instructive,  and  whose  indications  therefore  should  be  exact. 

This  concert  of  old  music  was  of  curious  charm.  The  musical  world 
has  begun  to  feel  again  the  beauty  and  significance  of  this  old-time 
art,  to  welcome  the  repose,  clearness  and  elegance  that  it  has,  and  to 
find  in  it  the  sort  of  pleasure  it  was  intended  to  give.  The  expression 
of  emotion  and  passion  has  little  part  in  this  music  except  in  that  of 
Bach.  His  Chromatic  fantasy  and  fugue,  and  in  a  less  degree  some 
of  the  other  pieces  on  the  program  that  were  attached  to  his  name,  are 
in  truth  expressions  of  deep  and  varied  emotions  and  profound  feeling. 

Mr.  Stojowski's  playing  has  not  been  heard  here  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  showed  excellent  musicianship  in  his  appreciation  of  its  style 
as  can  be  made  available  upon  the  modern  pianoforte,  which,  of  course, 
does  not  represent  such  music  as  the  composers  conceived  it  and  ex- 
pected it  to  sound.  Before  he  began  his  performance  he  spoke  at 
length  upon  some  of  the  historical  features  which  such  a  program 
offers  for  consideration  in  a  truly  embarrassing  richness. 


JOHN  McCORMACK 

Feb.  27     Carnegie  Hall  could  not  legally  hold  a  larger  audience  than 
was  present  there  last  evening  to  hear  the  song  recital  of  Mr.  John 
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McCormack,  the  young  Irish  tenor,  who  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  opera  company  last  season  and  is  one  this  season  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company.  The  admiration  of  his  compatriots  in  New 
York  provided  him  with  a  very  warm  welcome  and  with  overflowing 
enthusiasm  of  applause  after  every  stanza,  as  well  as  at  the  close 
of  every  song,  except  Che  gelida  manina,  from  the  first  act  of  Puccini's 
La  Boheme,  which  is  not  conveniently  divided  for  this  purpose,  be- 
sides being  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Mr.  McCormack's  other  numbers  were  mostly  Irish  airs,  original 
or  arranged,  by  Moore,  Samuel  Lover,  Hamilton  Harty  and  others. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  was  Mr.  Harty's  arrangement  of 
the  Lagan  love  song,  an  extremely  beautiful  and  characteristic  air, 
in  which  he  has  carefully  preserved  the  essential  Gaelic  features  of 
the  tonality,  or  rather  modality,  which  Moore  so  carefully  eradicated 
from  his  arrangements.  Mr.  McCormack's  voice  had  all  its  beauty 
and  lightness  of  tenor  quality.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  style  of  vocalism 
is  not  more  perfectly  finished  and  uniformly  correct,  but  there  was 
not  much  thought  taken  of  vocal  style  by  his  listeners  last  evening. 

The  same  might  be  said  with  more  emphasis  of  Miss  Marie  Narelle, 
who  sang  a  number  of  Irish  songs  and  ballads.  Her  voice  is  one  of 
power  and  not  a  little  beauty  of  quality  when  it  is  heard  at  its  best. 
Miss  Ada  Sassoli  played  harp  solos  and  accompanied  Miss  Narelle 
in  a  group  of  her  songs. 


LUISA  TETRAZZINI 

March  7  Mme.  Tetrazzini  has  returned  to  New  York  after  a  long  tour 
in  the  West,  whose  momentous  episodes  have  been  duly  chronicled; 
and  last  evening  she  appeared  here  for  the  first  time  this  season.  Her 
concert  was  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  was  given  with  the  assistance  of  a 
"concert  company"  of  the  kind  that  used  to  be  accepted  in  New  York: 
Mr.  Frederick  Hastings,  baritone;  Mr.  Walter  Oesterreicher,  flautist, 
and  Mr.  Andre  Benoist,  pianist. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  was  heard  in  a  number  of  airs  in  which  naturally 
the  operatic  coloratura  style  largely  predominated — the  "mad  scene" 
of  Ophelia  from  Thomas's  Hamlet,  Bel  raggio  from  Rossini's  Semira- 
mide,  Voi  che  sapete  from  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  and  the  air 
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from  David's  La  perle  du  Bresil.  With  these  was  curiously  consorted 
Grieg's  Solvjeg's  song. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  sang  these  as  -she  has  so  often  sung  similar  airs 
in  the  operatic  productions  at  Mr.  Hammerstein's  opera  house.  There 
is  little  that  is  new  to  be  said  about  her  singing,  which  has  the  bril- 
liant qualities  that  are  always  sure  of  their  immediate  effect;  the  clear 
and  powerful  high  notes,  the  swift  passages,  stoceatos,  scales,  arpeg- 
gios, trills  and  so  forth.  There  is  also  the  poverty  of  her  lower  range, 
so  deficient  in  quality  and  expressiveness.  She  sang  with  much  bravura, 
but  she  was  not  so  finished  and  accurate  in  her  florid  passages  as  she 
has  sometimes  been.  And  apart  from  these  there  is  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  lover  of  artistic  singing  in  her  performances. 

Mr.  Hastings  sang  songs  in  German  and  English,  the  best  feature 
of  which  was  his  intelligible  enunciation.  Mr.  Oesterreicher,  with  Mr. 
Benoist  played  a  concertino  for  flute  and  piano  by  Mme.  Chaminade, 
also  the  flute  obbligato  in  the  air  from  La  perle  du  Bresil.  The  pro- 
gram was  not  a  model  of  artistic  selection.  It  was  listened  to  with 
impartial  approval  by  an  audience  that  filled  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  house  and  that  induced  Mme.  Tetrazzini  to  sing  a  number  of 
additional  airs. 


CLARENCE  WHITEHILL 

March  24  Mr.  Clarence  Whitehill  appeared  yesterday  afternoon  in  a 
song  recital  for  the  first  time  here,  in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  when  he 
was  heard  by  a  large  and  friendly  audience.  Mr.  Whitehill  was  last 
season  a  member  of  the  company  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  his  singing  of  dramatic  and  declamatory  baritone  roles,  especially 
in  the  works  of  Wagner,  is  well  known  and  admired.  His  program  at 
yesterday's  recital  was  drawn  from  the  works  of  Schubert,  Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky,  Rubinstein,  Wolf  and  Strauss;  and  there  were  other 
songs  by  Bizet,  Kurt  Schindler,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Whitehill  on  the 
piano  with  exquisite  and  sympathetic  art,  and  Marshall  Kernochan; 
an  admirably  selected  and  interesting  program. 

Mr.  Whitehill's  recital  had  been  postponed  on  account  of  a  trouble 
with  his  vocal  organs  that  the  season  had  caused  him  in  common 
with  numerous  other  singers.  Whether  or  not  he  had  completely  re- 
covered from  this,  his  voice  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  times  in  the  best 
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condition.  It  sounded  at  its  best  when  he  sang  with  full  power;  in 
passages  of  less  power,  especially  those  of  a  sustained  character,  it  was 
not  always  under  his  control,  either  in  quality  or  in  intonation.  He 
frequently  sang  flat.  Mr.  Whitehill  showed  a  truly  artistic  conception 
of  the  task  of  a  Lieder  singer;  and  there  were  deeply  poetic  and  dra- 
matic traits  in  his  interpretation  of  many  of  his  songs.  His  diction 
was  for  the  most  part  very  good  in  three  languages.  His  singing  of 
Schubert's  Der  Tod  und  das  Mddchen  was  in  its  conception  profoundly 
beautiful.  So  was  that  of  Rubinstein's  Die  Thrdne,  which  he  had  to 
repeat;  and,  though  somewhat  less  successful,  Es  blinkt  der  Thau. 
On  very  different  planes  of  expression  and  admirably  delineated  as 
to  their  emotional  and  dramatic  significance  were  Tschaikowksy's 
Pendant  le  bat  and  Don  Juan's  serenade  and  the  air  from  Bizet's  La 
jolie  fille  de  Perth.  Mr.  Schindler's  From  a  city  window,  an  interesting 
attempt  in  fixing  a  mood,  and  Mr.  Kernochan's  clever  Smuggler's  song 
were  much  appreciated  by  the  audience. 


"ARIANE  ET  BARBE-BLEUE" 

March  30  Paul  Duka's  opera,  a  musical  setting  of  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck's drama,  Ariane  et  Barbe-bleue,  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  America  last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  was 
first  heard  in  Paris,  on  May  10,  1907,  at  the  Opera  Comique. 

The  audience  at  last  evening's  performance  was  large,  as  it  is  bound 
to  be  at  the  first  performance  of  a  new  work  on  a  subscription  evening. 
There  is  little  in  this  opera  to  cause  sensation  or  undue  excitement;  but 
there  was  abundant  applause,  especially  after  the  second  act.  The 
opera  was  superbly  presented.  The  cast,  headed  by  Miss  Farrar,  was 
excellent;  the  mounting  and  scenic  decorations  were  uncommonly  rich 
and  effective,  and  Mr.  Toscanini  achieved  a  performance  in  which 
there  was  an  altogether  remarkable  finesse,  atmosphere,  clarity  and 
poetic  unity. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  performance — a  new  work,  in  a  new  and  as  yet 
hardly  familiar  style,  set  before  an  audience  ready  furnished  in  large 
numbers  by  the  subscription — it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  at  once  to 
what  extent  it  has  really  impressed  itself  upon  the  public.  Ariane  et 
Barbe-bleue  has  much  that  will  call  forth  the  admiration  of  musicians 
and  of  that  portion  of  the  public  that  goes  beneath  the  immediate  pleas- 
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ing  of  the  ear  and  the  eye  to  less  obvious  qualities.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  work  will  make  a  pronounced  or  a  widely  extended 
success. 

Maeterlinck's  play  is  not  one  that  can  sustain  the  spectator's  interest 
uninterruptedly  without  a  close  following  of  the  lines.  In  this,  more 
than  in  some  of  his  others,  the  dramatic  interest  is  subordinated  to 
the  intellectual,  to  philosophical  suggestion,  to  symbolism,  to  the 
poetical  imagery  of  the  language.  This  fact  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
effect  of  the  work  under  lyric  treatment,  especially  in  the  large  audi- 
torium of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  the  words  sung  can- 
not be  easily  understood.  The  singers  in  last  night's  performance 
made  every  effort  at  intelligible  diction;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  listeners  but  those  closest  to  the  stage  obtained  a  clear  and  con- 
nected comprehension  of  the  discourse  that  was  delivered  from  it. 

Action  is  not  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  lyric  drama  nor  yet 
the  expression  of  strong  and  compelling  emotion.  Its  movement  in 
both  respects  is  uncommonly  measured  and  deliberate,  even  for  Maeter- 
linck. There  are  several  striking  and,  indeed,  powerful  situations, 
with  an  unquestionable  dramatic  value  and  impressiveness ;  but  these 
are  separated  by  long  stretches  of  dialogue  in  the  Maeterlinckian 
manner,  of  which  the  interest  and  the  appeal  are  purely  intellectual. 

Maeterlinck,  in  the  preface  of  his  Theatre,  as  it  was  quoted  in  last 
Sunday's  Times,  has  disavowed  any  intention  of  putting  "any  great 
moral  or  philosophical  arriere-pensees"  into  Ariane  et  Barbe-bleue. 
To  take  this  disavowal  seriously  is  not  easy;  and  we  fancy  that  no- 
body will  so  take  it  who  has  listened  to  Dukas's  setting.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  dramatic  embodiment  of  the  fairy 
story  by  which  the  delightful  Charles  Perrault  added  some  250  years 
ago  to  the  gayety  of  nations,  along  with  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Hop  o'  My  Thumb,  Puss  in  Boots  and  Cinderella.  Seriously,  there 
is  to  a  certain  degree  a  philosophical  or  moral  arriere-pensee  in 
Ariane  et  Barbe-bleue,  whether  it  be  "great"  or  not.  Maeterlinck  has 
taken  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  story  and  has  adapted  them  to  his 
own  uses,  made  of  them  the  motives  from  which  he  has  developed  the 
imaginative  and  suggestive,  and,  in  a  way,  finely  ironical,  characteriza- 
tion of  Ariane,  her  five  predecessors,  her  nurse.  These  are,  in  general, 
typical,  or  symbolical. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  an  interpretation  of  the  symbolism  too  far. 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  see  in  Ariane  some  sort  of  embodiment  of 
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the  modern  "feminism."  But  Maeterlinck  has  not  attempted  anything 
so  concrete  as  that.  He  has  given  expression  to  a  poetical  idea  in  sug- 
gesting the  actions  and  reactions  of  certain  feminine  minds  upon  certain 
situations  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

On  an  equal  plane  must  be  placed  the  imaginative  and  lyrical  beauty 
of  his  prose  and  verse — the  drama  is  written,  as  it  seems,  in  a  mixture 
of  both,  and  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  say  where  the  one  stops,  the  other 
begins.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  element  of  Maeterlinck's  work  must 
in  so  large  measure  be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  a  musical  per- 
formance. And  yet  Dukas  has  been  generally  circumspect  in  his 
treatment  of  the  voice  and  in  his  careful  adjustment  of  his  orches- 
tral forces. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  dramatic  interest  in  this  work,  purely  as 
such,  makes  itself  felt  only  at  intervals.  Blue  Beard's  entrance,  as 
Ariane  is  about  to  do  the  forbidden  thing,  her  defiance  of  him,  the 
irruption  of  the  country  people  ready  to  protect  her,  her  calm  rejection 
of  their  aid,  make  an  effective  climax  to  the  first  act,  in  Maeterlinck's 
measured  way.  The  successive  opening  by  the  nurse  of  the  treasures 
of  precious  stones  that  has  preceded  this  scene  has  made  an  opportunity 
for  the  composer  to  assemble  some  of  his  most  scintillating  orchestral 
effects  and  for  the  technical  director  to  shine  in  his  realization  of  the 
conception,  but  the  true  dramatic  point  is  arrived  at  rather  laboriously. 

So,  too,  in  the  second  act,  the  climax,  where  Ariane  breaks  the  glass 
of  the  dungeon,  in  which  the  five  unfortunate  wives  are  immolated  and 
leads  them  forth  into  the  joy  and  ecstacy  of  Spring,  is  a  brilliant  and 
imposing  effect.  But  it  comes  after  a  long  and  gloomy  scene  of  Rem- 
brandt-like chiaroscuro,  in  which  words,  not  action,  nor  emotion  nor 
passion,  are  the  chief  interest,  however  poetically  the  composer  has 
expressed  the  pitiful  plight  of  the  imprisoned  ladies  and  the  compassion 
of  Ariane,  who  discovers  the  beautiful  eyes  of  one,  the  magnificent 
tresses  of  another  and  all  the  other  manifold  treasures  that  Barbe- 
bleue  has  cast  away.  She  expresses  her  astonishment  at  their  tame 
submission  and  speaks  in  moving  and  poetic  terms  of  the  light  and 
beauty  of  the  Spring  without.  But  all  movement  halts  for  this,  which 
is,  besides,  lost  upon  those  to  whom  the  poet's  diction  does  not  clearly 
and  unmistakably  penetrate. 

A  mood  of  gayety  and  at  least  a  semblance  of  activity  is  exposed  in 
the  third  act,  where  Ariane  is  urging  her  sister-spouses  to  adorn  them- 
selves and  make  the  most  of  their  respective  charms.    The  ladies  have 
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not  been  able  to  leave  the  enchanted  castle — a  spell  prevents  them; 
but  they  have  recovered  their  spirits  because  of  their  ogre's  absence 
and  the  presence  of  Ariane.  Her  conclusion  is,  "Truly,  my  young 
sisters,  I  no  longer  wonder  that  he'  loved  you  not  as  he  should  have 
and  that  he  wished  a  hundred  wives — he  had  only  your  shadows." 

The  approach  of  Barbe-bleue,  the  terror  of  the  wives  as  they  see 
from  the  windows  the  peasants  assaulting  him,  the  progress  of  the 
fight,  his  defeat,  is  a  long  scene — too  long. 

Ariane's  words  to  the  peasants  as  they  enter  bearing  the  monster 
bound  hand  and  foot  are  shot  through  with  irony — for  the  most  part 
lost,  it  is  to  be  feared,  upon  the  listener.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said,  the 
whole  climax  of  the  drama  is  ironical;  the  ladies  agonizing  over  their 
wounded  lord,  stanching  his  blood,  and,  as  Ariane,  having  accom- 
plished her  mission,  turns  slowly  to  go  forth,  refusing  one  by  one  to 
accompany  her  to  freedom. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  foreshadowed  in  the  poet's  sub-title  for  his 
drama:  The  fruitless  deliverance — a  sub-title  that  the  musician  has 
not  taken  over  upon  his  score. 

The  drama  has  that  impalpable  quality  that  distinguishes  Pelleas  et 
Melisande  ;  it  moves  with  even  more  of  the  same  cadenced  delibera- 
tion and  reflectiveness.  It  is  slighter  in  its  substance;  its  author  called 
it,  in  fact,  merely  a  petit  feu  de  scene.  And  yet  there  is  a  more  definite 
characterization  of  Ariane  than  of  any  personage  in  Pelleas.  She  is 
not  the  "shadow  of  a  dream,"  nor  a  mere  abstraction.  In  this  some- 
what tenuous  dramatic  development  of  the  piece  she  is  a  vital  force, 
a  colorable  personality.  Barbe-bleue  is  little  more  than  an  idea  in- 
carnated. He  appears  and  says  a  dozen  words  at  the  climax  of  the 
first  act  and  is  immediately  put  very  much  in  the  wrong  by  the  regal 
serenity  of  Ariane.  In  the  second  there  is  no  trace  of  him;  in  the 
third  he  is  brought  in  bound,  is  freed,  makes  a  few  embarrassed  move- 
ments and  says  nothing.  The  nurse  is  a  significant  figure,  a  carefully 
drawn  foil  to  Ariane. 

The  musical  setting  by  Paul  Dukas  for  this  singular  drama  is  in 
many  ways  a  remarkable  achievement.  It  aligns  him  in  the  modern 
French  school,  most  widely  known  through  Debussy,  more  unmis- 
takably than  any  of  his  previous  works.  And  yet  the  music  has  a 
definite  and  personal  character  that  Dukas  can  claim  as  his  own.  He 
has  a  greater  vigor  than  Debussy,  though  perhaps  less  spontaneity;  on 
the  whole,  a  redder  blood  courses  through  the  veins  of  this  work.    In 
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its  general  quality  it  is  wholly  under  the  contemporaneous  French 
influence.  The  tonalities,  the  character  of  the  harmonies  and  the 
harmonic  progressions  are  those  that  have  been  so  assiduously  ex- 
ploited in  late  years  in  Paris.  This  new  idiom  has  entirely  impressed 
itself  upon  Dukas.  Only  ears  attuned  to  the  methods  of  this  extreme 
"left  wing"  can  find  the  score  agreeable  in  many  places.  It  is  full  of 
chromatic  and  dissonant  harmonies,  of  augmented  intervals  and  "whole 
tone"  scales,  of  progressions  of  the  most  daring  and  unexpected  sort. 
But  for  those  to  whom  this  new  idiom  is  not  of  itself  an  outrage  there 
is  much  that  is  fascinating,  seizing  and  beautiful  in  the  music.  Nor 
are  there  lacking  pages  that  charm  in  a  guise  less  "advanced." 

The  score  is  made  up  largely  of  "leading  motives."  These  are  not 
numerous;  they  doubtless  might  be  extracted  and  labeled,  each  with  a 
meaning.  The  thematic  invention  is  not  remarkable;  the  themes  are 
of  simple  contour,  sometimes  uncouth,  rarely  of  themselves  of  much 
beauty  or  expressiveness.  A  few  have  definite  melodic  outline;  but 
definition  and  distinction  of  melody  are  not  the  chief  characteristics  of 
this  music.  The  composer  has  shown  an  altogether  remarkable  power 
in  the  construction  and  development  of  his  orchestral  tissue.  Out  of 
material  itself  unpromising,  he  has  built  up  a  symphonic  fabric  of 
wonderfully  beautiful  color,  sonority,  delicacy  and  expressiveness.  He 
has  endless  resources  of  instrumentation  and  a  subtle  and  unfailing 
sense  of  instrumental  values  that  make  his  score  a  maze  of  delight  to 
the  attentive  listener,  provided  he  be  inured  to  the  dissonant  harmonies 
he  must  undergo. 

Dukas's  skill  in  descriptive  music  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
episodes  of  the  first  act,  where  successively  the  several  doors  are 
opened,  and  the  cascades  of  jewels  are  shown.  For  these  he  had  used 
different  transformations  of  one  and  the  same  theme,  ingeniously 
wrought.  There  are  few  passages  in  the  work  more  striking  than  that 
in  which  Ariane  hears  for  the  first  time  the  distant  chanting  of  the 
imprisoned  wives,  a  song  that  takes  on  clearer  and  clearer  definition, 
and  assumes  the  character  of  one  of  the  mournful  French  folk  tunes 
of  mediaeval  origin. 

The  flood  of  light  let  in  upon  the  gloom  of  the  subterranean  dungeon 
of  the  second  act,  when  Ariane  breaks  the  panes  of  the  darkened 
window,  is  accompanied  by  a  splendidly  sonorous  burst  of  orchestral 
music,  all  the  more  effective  from  its  contrast  with  the  lugubrious  pages 
that  have  preceded  it.    The  picture  of  the  smiling  Spring  landscape, 
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with  the  sea  beyond,  seen  through  the  open  door  and  framed  in  the 
blackness  of  the  groined  vault,  is  delightfully  illuminated  by  the  music. 

The  one  scene  in  which  gayety  enters  into  this  opera,  that  with  which 
the  third  act  opens,  is  charmingly  expressed  in  the  music,  after  a  long 
and  sombre  prelude,  which  has  a  dark  and  singular  beauty  of  its  own. 
The  end  of  this  act  is  developed  with  a  sure  touch  in  delineating 
the  feverish  excitement  of  the  women  watching  the  combat  without  the 
castle,  the  entrance  of  the  throng  of  awed  and  embarrassed  peasants, 
the  revived  affection  of  the  wives. 

We  have  mentioned  Dukas's  relationship  with  Debussy.  He  him- 
self has  taken  pains  to  put  a  memorandum  of  it  in  his  score.  For  in 
the  second  act,  when  Ariane  inquires  the  names  of  her  five  predecessors, 
the  first  one  who  is  mentioned  is  Melisande,  and  then  the  orchestra 
plays  the  theme  which  first  occurs  in  Act  I,  Scene  3,  of  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,  exactly  quoted,  even  to  the  key  and  the  accompanying 
figure.  And  lest  any  should  fail  to  notice  it,  Dukas  has  put  the  ref- 
erence in  a  footnote. 

We  can  admire  in  Dukas's  opera  the  remarkable  skill  and  address 
of  the  composer,  particularly  in  his  orchestral  technique.  There  is 
evident  an  unusual  power  in  building  up  a  musical  edifice  on  large 
lines.  As  to  whether  there  is  to  be  felt  in  this  music  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  higher  source  than  skill,  learning  and  wise  reflection,  a 
doubt  haunts  even  the  most  admiring  listener.  Even  in  the  most 
notable  episodes  of  the  score  there  seems  to  be  more  of  the  skill  of 
the  consummate  artist  than  of  pulsing  inspiration,  of  ideas  clamoring 
for  utterance.  The  music,  with  all  that  it  has  of  beauty  and  expressive- 
ness and  novelty,  lacks  the  stamp  of  the  highest  authentic  originality. 
It  cannot,  from  its  nature,  appeal  immediately  to  a  wide  public;  and 
yet  it  is  music  that  grows,  upon  acquaintance,  in  significance  and  in 
recondite  beauty. 

Those  who  are  concerned  in  the  performance  deserve  much  credit 
for  their  accomplishment  of  an  extremely  difficult  undertaking.  Chief 
among  them  is  Mr.  Toscanini,  who  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work,  who  divulges  all  its  beauties,  preserves  all  its  illu- 
sions. It  is  a  complicated,  difficult  and  subtly  delicate  score,  that  he 
reads  with  consummate  mastery. 

Miss  Farrar,  has  an  arduous  task  as  Ariane,  who  is  never  absent 
from  the  stage  and  who  has  much  of  the  burden  upon  her  own  should- 
ers.    She  is  singularly  successful  in  embodying  the  radiant  grace, 
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dignity  and  tranquil  courage  of  this  woman  whom  nothing  can  turn 
from  her  purpose.  There  would  be  more  repose  and  more  potency 
of  effect  in  her  impersonation  if  she  were  more  sparing  of  her  gestures 
and  poses,  however  graceful  and  plastic  these  are.  But  her  concep- 
tion is  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  Maeterlinck.  Her  French  diction  is 
excellent,  and  she  does  much  to  make  her  enunciation  carry  through 
the  house. 

Miss  Wickham  also  is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  her  performance 
as  the  Nurse,  a  difficult  part  in  another  way,  in  which  she  gives  an 
excellent  denotement  of  the  character.  The  five  oppressed  wives  are 
not  easily  differentiated,  except  that  Alladine  has  only  to  act  and  think, 
not  to  sing;  but  these  five  women — Mmes.  Maubourg,  Sparkes,  Van 
Dyck,  Wakefield  and  Fornaroli — are  all  competent,  and  there  is  espe- 
cially to  be  praised  their  interplay  as  a  part  of  an  ensemble.  Least  of 
all  to  do  has  Barbe-bleue,  and  Mr.  Rothier  does  it  very  well. 

The  two  scenes  in  which  the  opera  is  represented  are  finely  designed, 
with  an  effect  of  architectural  solidity,  of  indefinite  period.  Whether 
the  cascades  of  jewels  in  the  first  act  could  not  be  shown  in  a  more 
realistic  manner — they  are  brilliant  enough — might  be  questioned. 


MARY  GARDEN 

April  4  What  was  announced  as  Miss  Mary  Garden's  only  concert 
in  New  York  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Miss 
Garden,  however,  only  gave  part  of  it;  the  rest  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Sammarco,  the  baritone,  who,  like  her,  belongs  to  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company;  Mr.  Arturo  Tibaldi,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Howard  Brockway, 
pianist. 

There  was  a  fairly  large  audience  present;  and  there  was  a  festive 
appearance  given  to  the  occasion  by  elaborate  decorations  of  palms 
and  other  plants  upon  the  stage.  Interest  of  a  certain  kind  was  also 
added  by  Miss  Garden's  striking  costume;  likewise  by  her  gay  and 
jocular  manner  upon  the  platform,  which  seemed  at  first  intended  to 
cover  a  certain  embarrassment  of  her  own,  and  to  put  everybody, 
including  herself,  at  ease. 

Miss  Garden's  embarrassment,  if  it  really  was  such,  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  easily  understood  and  perfectly  justifiable,  especially 
after  she  had  begun  to  sing.    Her  selections  included  three  operatic 
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arias:  II  est  doux,  from  Massenet's  Herodiade,  one  from  Puccini's 
To  sea  and  one  from  Messager's  Fortunio.  The  rest  were  songs  in 
French,  with  one  in  German;  and  she  sang  after  Massenet's  air,  in 
response  to  applause,  the  Scotch  song,  Annie  Laurie.  Miss  Garden's 
deficiencies  in  voice  and  vocal  art  were  pitilessly  laid  bare  by  her 
singing  of  such  music  in  such  surroundings.  But  nothing  new  was 
revealed  as  to  either  voice  or  art,  to  those  familiar  with  the  operatic 
impersonations  she  has  given  here  in  recent  years.  There  were,  of 
course,  interest  and  curiosity  to  hear  her  in  a  concert,  and  both  were 
shown  by  the  audience  yesterday.  Large  quantities  of  flowers  were 
handed  to  her  by  the  ushers;  there  was  applause,  and  she  was  fre- 
quently recalled  to  the  platform,  but  there  was  little  positive  enthu- 
siasm over  her  singing. 

Among  her  songs  was  a  setting  of  Heine's  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Rosenstein,  an  agreeable,  but  hardly  an  original  com- 
position, not  without  reminders  of  some  of  its  very  numerous  pred- 
ecessors. This  Miss  Garden  sang  in  German  to  Mr.  Rosenstein's  own 
accompaniment,  and  she  was  called  upon  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Sammarco's  singing  was  beautiful,  in  both  voice  and  style; 
that  of  a  true  and  accomplished  artist.  He  was  doubly  to  be  admired 
for  putting  on  his  program  the  Lamento  and  Inno  from  Monteverdi's 
Orfeo,  one  of  the  very  first  operas;  music  of  noble  and  eloquent  sim- 
plicity which  he  sang  with  poignant  declamatory  fervor.  He  appeared 
once  more  in  an  air  from  Verdi's  Don  Carlos,  the  first  part  of  which 
he  had  to  repeat. 

Mr.  Arturo  Tibaldi  played  with  Mr.  Howard  Brockway  a  move- 
ment from  one  of  Beethoven's  violin  sonatas,  and  the  finale  from 
Bruch's  G  minor  concerto,  with  a  sweet  tone  in  the  former  but  with 
hardly  enough  technical  facility  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Brockway  contri- 
buted two  pieces  of  his  own,  An  idyl  of  murmuring  water  and  a 
Humoreske ;  also  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi's  Rhapsody  in  C  major — really 
charming  and  musical  playing.  His  own  compositions  seemed  of 
greater  interest  than  the  Hungarian  pianist's ;  and  the  Idyl  of  murmur- 
ing water,  though  slight,  has  some  unusually  interesting  harmonic 
traits. 
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JAN  KUBELIK 

Oct.  1 6  Mr.  Jan  Kubelik,  one  of  the  most  widely  exploited  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  violinists  of  the  present  time,  returns 
to  this  country  after  an  absence  of  four  years.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  last  evening  in  the  Hippodrome  as  he  did  at  his  last  visit; 
and  now,  as  then,  the  vast  auditorium  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Even  the  great  stage,  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  required  for 
the  seats  of  Nathan  Franko's  not  very  numerous  orchestra,  and  the 
pit  for  the  regular  theatre  orchestra,  were  densely  packed  with  specta- 
tors and  listeners.  It  might  be  made  the  subject  of  curious  specula- 
tion why  this  assemblage  gathered  itself  together  to  hear  this  artist 
in  the  program  that  he  presented  last  evening.  It  was,  after  all,  a 
little  out  of  proportion.  For,  though  Mr.  Kubelik  is  unquestionably 
in  many  ways  a  great  artist,  there  are  greater  who  could  not  pack  the 
Hippodrome,  even  if  they  would.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  inartistic  thing  than  for  a  solo  violinist  to  play  in  such  an 
audience-room  as  the  Hippodrome. 

However  good  its  acoustics  may  be,  many  of  the  finer  and  subtler 
qualities  of  violin  playing  must  needs  be  lost  and  were  lost  last  night 
in  its  vast  and  vacuous  reaches.  Probably  for  both  the  player  and  his 
managers  the  final  and  conclusive  answer  to  any  such  finicking  con- 
siderations was  to  be  found  in  the  sight  of  the  serried  thousands  that 
sat  and  listened  and  applauded  till  the  end,  and  in  the  $8,100  which, 
by  the  managers'  own  confession,  was  the  sum  of  the  evening's  receipts. 
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Mr.  Kubelik's  program  made  few  concessions  to  the  place  and  the 
circumstances.  He  played  the  concertos  by  Tschaikowsky  and  Men- 
delssohn; a  Caprice  by  Paganini  for  violin  unaccompanied,  and  Wieni- 
awski's  Carneval  Russe;  a  serious  task  for  both  the  player  and  his 
listeners.  Mr.  Kubelik  himself  hardly  registers  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance the  passage  of  four  years  since  he  last  presented  himself  before 
the  New  York  public,  nor  does  his  playing. 

There  is  the  same  wonderful  facility,  the  clearness  and  precision  of 
passage  work,  the  sweet  limpidity  of  tone,  the  elegance  and  ease  of 
bowing  and  definition  of  phrase.  It  is  alluring  in  its  brilliancy  and 
bravura  and  in  its  sheer  beauty  of  sound.  But  it  has  hardly  advanced 
in  maturity  or  depth.  It  does  not  move  the  listener  profoundly.  Mr. 
Kubelik  stirs  no  emotional  depths.  He  challenges  admiration  by  his 
polish,  his  clarity,  his  certainty,  and  he  gives  a  deal  of  pleasure  to  the 
intelligent  listener.  His  playing  of  Tschaikowsky's  concerto  was  inter- 
esting; it  had  abundance  of  energy,  yet  the  work  has  been  delivered 
with  more  fire  and  more  eloquence  than  he  put  into  it. 

There  was  a  propulsive  force,  too,  in  his  performance  of  Mendels- 
sohn's concerto,  and  much  beauty  of  a  kind;  and  yet  the  poetry  in  it, 
that  has  survived  where  so  much  of  Mendelssohn's  work  has  withered, 
was  in  too  many  places  only  hinted  at. 

Mr.  Franko's  accompaniments  were  in  general  of  an  al  fresco 
nature,  and  refinement,  precision  and  rhythmic  certainty  did  not  dis- 
tinguish them. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  Mozart's  overture  to  The  magic  flute 
and  the  waltzes  that  have  been  so  much  heard  of  from  Richard 
Strauss's  Rosenkavalier.  It  seemed  obvious  that  Richard  had  helped 
himself  to  a  good  deal  from  Johann;  and  yet  with  all  his  dexterity  in 
the  orchestra  and  in  the  manipulation  of  musical  material  he  has  been 
unable  to  put  real  distinction  into  these  waltz  movements  or  give  them 
the  insinuating  charm  that  should  be  a  reason  for  their  existence. 


VLADIMIR  DE  PACHMANN 

Oct.  21  Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  who  was  last  heard  in  New 
York  four  seasons  ago,  is  here  again  and  played  yesterday  afternoon 
for  the  first  time.  A  large  audience,  enthusiastic  and  appreciative, 
listened  to  him  in  Carnegie  Hall.    Mr.  de  Pachmann  has  in  no  way 
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changed  his  artistic  ideals  or  his  technical  methods  since  he  was  last 
here;  nor  has  he  greatly  enlarged  his  repertory.  He  still  commands 
all  his  old  marvel  of  "touch,"  his  old  magic  of  delicate,  filmy  iridescent 
tone,  of  sighing  pianissimo,  of  purling,  rippling  passages,  of  clear 
articulation,  to  transform  the  piano  into  a  celestial  instrument.  It  is 
pretty,  wonderfully  pretty,  ravishingly  pretty,  and  it  beguiles  the  senses 
of  the  listener  in  a  way  that  hardly  any  other  piano  playing  can  do. 

One  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann's  most  ardent  admirers,  Arthur  Symons, 
has  said  that  he  gives  you  "not  states  of  soul  or  of  temperament,  not 
interpretations,  but  echoes.  He  gives  you  the  notes  in  their  own 
atmosphere  where  they  live  for  him  an  individual  life  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  emotions  or  ideas."  He  can  be  accepted  thus  as  a 
sensuous  delight,  for  a  time;  but  such  art  before  long  cloys.  It  can- 
not pluck  out  the  heart  of  any  mystery,  nor  make  the  music  with  which 
it  concerns  itself  truly  beautiful  or  noble  in  any  of  the  deeper  sense 
that  is  attached  to  beauty  and  nobility. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  chose  in  his  program  yesterday,  for  the  most 
part,  music  that  submits  graciously  to  his  conceptions  and  methods; 
but  there  were  a  few  of  his  numbers  that  did  not  quite  fit  them.  Thus 
into  Mendelssohn's  Rondo  capriccioso  in  E,  with  which  he  began,  he 
put  a  certain  sticky  tempo  rubato  that  was  probably  far  from  Men- 
delssohn's idea  of  the  rhythm  and  flow  of  his  absolutely  symmetrical 
measures,  designed  for  absolutely  symmetrical  playing,  although  the 
transparent  delicacy  and  fleetness  of  the  music  under  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann's fingers  were  delightful.  A  couple  of  Godowsky's  transcrip- 
tions of  old-time  music,  a  pastorale  by  Corelli,  and  an  allegro  by 
Domenico  Scarlatti  are  most  perfectly  within  Mr.  de  Pachmann's 
artistic  purview.  A  Tambourin  by  Rameau,  put  down  upon  the 
program,  he  omitted;  but  he  added  in  its  place  Raff's  La  fileuse,  music 
a  trifle  old-fashioned  now  but  blooming  into  a  new  life  when  touched 
by  this  artist.  An  etude  by  Henselt  seemed  hopelessly  outmoded. 
With  this  exception  it  is  all  grateful  and  agreeable  material  to  him  as 
well  as  to  his  listeners. 

His  Chopin  group  was  devoted  mostly  to  the  Chopin  of  smaller 
things,  that,  as  Mr.  de  Pachmann  plays  them,  need  raise  no  doubts  or 
the  feeling  of  a  loss  of  emotional  power  in  his  interpretation.  Prob- 
ably nobody  plays  Chopin's  music  more  nearly  as  Chopin  himself 
played  it,  in  scale  of  conception  and  quality  and  subtlety  of  tone. 
Some  may  have  wished  for  a  greater  dramatic  power  in  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  etude,  Op.  10,  No.  i,  not  necessarily  more  volume  of  tone; 
more  passion  in  the  Prelude  in  D  minor,  and  a  more  feverish  intensity 
in  that  in  B  flat  minor,  which  was  the  first  of  his  two  additions  to  the 
list.  But  the  Nocturne  in  F,  the  C  major  etude,  the  A  flat  ballade,  the 
G  flat  etude,  were  flooded  with  beauty  by  Mr.  de  Pachmann's  playing. 
He  included  in  his  list  the  Mazurka  in  A  minor  that  many  consider 
spurious  and,  if  genuine,  a  product  of  one  of  Chopin's  weakest  mo- 
ments;  but  he  even  made  that  plausible. 

After  apologies  expressed  in  elaborate  pantomime  and  inaudible 
words,  Mr.  de  Pachmann  began  his  last  group  with  the  printed  notes 
of  the  pieces  before  him  on  the  piano.  It  comprised  Rubinstein's  so- 
called  Study  on  false  notes,  which  would  be  an  amusing  feu  oV esprit 
but  for  its  inordinate  length  and  unnecessary  padding,  Schumann's 
piece  called  Ende  vom  Lied  from  the  Fantaisiestucke,  Op.  12,  and 
Liszt's  tarantelle,  Venezia  e  Napoli,  whose  brilliant  and  alluring 
bravura  also  suffers  from  too  great  length.  It  was  a  pity  that  he 
missed  the  spirit  of  Schumann's  strongly  individual  and  very  musical 
little  composition  and  that  he  took  it  at  a  pace  that  made  it  entirely 
incomprehensible . 

At  the  close  there  was  the  rush  of  misguided  enthusiasts  to  the  edge 
of  the  platform  that  seems  to  be  a  necessary  feature  of  piano  recitals 
at  the  present  time.  But  Mr.  de  Pachmann  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  only  to  the  extent  of  exhibiting  to  his  admirers  a  remarkable 
technical  tour  de  force — he  played  the  Revolutionary  etude  from 
Chopin  that  he  had  already  given  in  its  original  form,  in  a  transcrip- 
tion for  the  left  hand  alone.  The  net  result  of  this  seemed  to  be  to 
establish  the  fact  that  it  sounded  much  better  as  Chopin  wrote  it. 


ALBERT  SPALDING 

Oct.  22  Albert  Spalding,  a  young  American  violinist,  who  has  several 
times  in  recent  seasons  played  in  New  York,  reappeared  yesterday 
afternoon  in  a  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Spalding  in  the  past 
showed  much  promise,  but  not  always  the  kind  of  achievement  that 
was  described  by  some  of  the  trumpetings  of  injudicious  press  agents. 
It  was  with  much  pleasure,  therefore,  that  his  listeners  found  evidences 
of  substantial  progress  toward  higher  things  in  his  playing  yesterday 
afternoon. 
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Mr.  Spalding  has  gained  in  technical  certainty  and  command  over 
the  mechanism  of  his  art,  and  still  more  notably  in  the  more  intangible 
matters  of  style,  finish,  insight,  musical  feeling.  It  must  still  be  said 
that  his  tone  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  purity  and 
beauty  of  quality,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Spalding 
was  playing  yesterday  afternoon  in  atmospheric  conditions  unfavorable 
to  obtaining  the  best  results  from  his  instrument.  He  shows  perhaps 
more  elasticity  and  freedom  in  bowing  than  he  has  shown  before,  con- 
siderably to  the  advantage  of  his  interpretations.  And  while  his  tech- 
nical certainty  is,  on  the  whole,  greater,  he  does  at  times  depart  from 
the  pitch,  especially  in  rapid  passages.  Then  there  was  always  a 
sympathetic  frankness,  sincerity  and  unassuming  modesty  in  this 
young  man's  playing,  and  they  still  weigh  in  his  favor  with  his 
listeners. 

Mr.  Spalding's  performance  of  Handel's  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte in  A  was  a  truly  fine  one  in  its  vigor,  its  breadth,  its  poise  and 
repose  and  its  rhythmic  security.  It  was  full  of  expression  without 
bringing  a  sentiment  into  the  music  that  is  foreign  to  it.  He  played  an 
unidentified  Rondo  in  G  by  Mozart,  a  piece  with  a  long  and  elaborate 
cadenza  at  the  end,  that  had  evidently  been  largely  retouched  by  some 
modern  hand,  and  in  this  Mr.  Spalding  was  not  at  his  best,  either  in 
quality  of  tone  or  in  accuracy  of  intonation. 

A  number  that  had  the  interest  of  novelty  and  a  much-discussed 
name  attached  to  it  was  Max  Reger's  Sonata  for  violin  without  accom- 
paniment, in  A  minor,  Op.  91,  No.  1,  which  was  probably  played  for 
the  first  time  here.  Just  why  Reger  chose  to  write  unaccompanied 
violin  sonatas  is  not  easily  to  be  understood,  unless  it  be  because 
some  of  his  admirers  have  called  him  the  Bach  of  Bavaria,  and  he 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  do  something  definite  about  it.  Un- 
accompanied violin  sonatas  have  not  been  popular  since  Bach  turned 
his  powers  in  that  direction.  Why  Bach  did  it  is  not  very  clear  to  the 
modern  mind,  and  it  might  seem  that  if  Max  Reger  had  ideas  clamor- 
ing for  utterance  upon  the  violin,  he  would  have  found  a  freer  and 
more  spontaneous  utterance  for  them  with  the  support  and  assistance 
that  an  accompaniment  gives  to  the  solo  instrument.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  this  sonata  shows  a  superabundance  of  ideas,  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  composer  was  obliged  to  labor  to  present  them  with  the  violin's 
halting  and  intermittent  harmony  and  its  fragmentary  polyphony. 
There  is  a  long  and  rhapsodical  slow  introduction,  a  short  vivace  and 
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tuneful  allegro,  and  a  final  fugue  quite  in  Bach's  manner,  and  in  these 
movements  Reger  indulged  in  very  few  of  the  extravagances  that  mark 
much  of  his  instrumental  music  in  other  forms.  The  composition 
offered  a  task  by  no  means  easy,  which  Mr.  Spalding  successfully  met, 
and,  indeed,  he  presented  it  in  advantageous  light. 

The  rest  of  his  program  was  made  up  of  one  of  Mr.  Kreisler's  re- 
touchings of  Couperin;  an  Andantino  quietoso  by  Cesar  Franck,  one 
of  his  earliest  works;  three  of  Brahms's  Hungarian  dances  arranged 
by  Joachim;  Tschaikowsky's  Serenade  melancholique,  and  Wieni- 
awski's  Polonaise  in  A. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA,  JOSEF  STRANSKY, 
EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

Nov.  3  The  Philharmonic  Society  began  its  seventieth  season  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  under  its  new  conductor,  Josef  Stransky. 
There  was  of  necessity  much  interest  and  curiosity  in  this  first  concert 
on  the  part  of  the  lovers  of  orchestral  music  to  learn  what  manner 
of  man  the  new  conductor  might  be,  and  there  was  a  large  audience 
present,  among  whom  were  many  musicians  of  note. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  Philharmonic  has  submitted  itself  to  the 
guidance  of  many  different  leaders  of  greater  and  lesser  fame,  and  has 
made  the  qualities  that  brought  them  fame  or  that  promised  it  to  them 
a  matter  of  much  debate.  Mr.  Stransky  comes  as  one  little  known  by 
reputation  to  music  lovers  of  this  city,  except  those  who  follow  more 
closely  the  musical  activities  of  Europe.  No  great  fame  preceded  his 
coming  to  New  York,  and  it  is  well  that  this  is  so.  The  position  that 
he  will  attain  here  he  has  himself  to  establish  by  what  he  does  in 
making  the  orchestra  the  expression  of  his  own  purposes  and  ideals. 
His  first  appearance  at  its  head  last  evening  did  not  unmistakably 
disclose  what  he  is  and  what  he  may  do  and  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  been  expected  to.  It  showed  much  in  his  favor,  and  it 
left  certain  things  not  unimportant  still  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Stransky  is  a  young  man  possessed  of  abundant  energy  and 
self-possession;  he  is  a  man  of  authority,  of  commanding  presence,  pos- 
sessed of  clearly  defined  intentions  which  he  is  capable  of  imparting 
and  enforcing.  These  things  are  of  the  nature  of  fundamentals  in 
one  who  is  to  be  a  potent  force  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra.    His  com- 
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mand  of  the  technique  of  his  art  appears  to  be  ample,  and  his  decisive 
beat,  sometimes  tending  to  the  picturesque  molding  of  phrases  and  the 
ostentatious  indication  of  entrances,  was  followed  by  his  men  with 
evident  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Stransky's  first  program  was  hardly  made  up  of  the  kind  of 
"battle  horses"  that  conductors  are  prone  to  bring  forward  as  their 
certificate  of  unusual  power,  such  as  the  Leonora  overture  and  the 
Fifth  symphony  of  Beethoven  and  the  Sixth  of  Tschaikowsky,  that 
caused  embarrassment  in  the  making  of  programs  in  the  days  of  the 
Philharmonic's  "guest"  conductors.  Not  every  conductor  begins  with 
the  Eighth  symphony  of  Beethoven,  which  stood  first  upon  the  pro- 
gram last  evening,  not  because"  it  is  less  deserving  than  others,  but 
because  it  does  not  lend  itself  so  easily  to  certain  kinds  of  effects.  His 
other  numbers  were  Liszt's  symphonic  poem,  Tasso,  his  contribution, 
of  course,  to  the  current  celebration  of  Liszt's  centennial,  and  the 
prelude  to  Die  Meistersinger  of  Wagner. 

Most  successful  in  performance  was  the  Tasso,  which  was  played  in 
its  essentially  romantic  spirit,  with  all  its  insistent  pathos,  its  swelling 
rhetorical  climax  and  all  its  sonorities  made  to  tell  to  their  utmost. 
Mr.  Stransky  has  a  fondness  for  sonorities,  and  again  none  of  them 
escaped  him  in  the  Meistersinger  prelude,  in  which  he  let  loose  all  that 
the  orchestra  could  give  him.  It  was  a  performance,  on  the  whole,  of 
fine  breadth  and  power,  apart  from  its  mere  loudness,  in  which  respect 
Mr.  Stransky  must  surely  have  attained  all  that  he  wished.  The 
elaborate  tissue  of  its  inner  voices  was  clearly  wrought,  and  there  was 
a  real  grasp  of  its  spirit  in  the  outline  of  its  larger  proportions,  in  the 
splendid  stress  of  its  passionate  utterance,  and  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  tempi  at  which  it  was  taken,  though  it  must  be  said  that  Mr. 
Stransky's  idea  of  the  modification  of  tempo,  as  displayed  in  this 
work,  was  by  no  means  subtle. 

Least  satisfactory  was  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  sym- 
phony, which  was  treated  with  considerable  rudeness  of  emphasis  and 
exaggeration  of  dynamic  contrasts.  Much  of  the  poetry  and  charm, 
much  of  the  vivacity  of  the  composition,  seemed  to  have  escaped,  and 
the  interpretation  missed  the  spirit  that  so  individually  informs  this 
"little  Symphony  in  F."  It  did  not  go  to  show  that  Mr.  Stransky  has 
a  fine  and  instinctive  feeling  for  the  subtler  matters  of  style. 

The  soloist  was  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  and  his  appearance  was 
fraught  with  more  significance  than  that  of  any  other  violinist  who  has 
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visited  New  York  in  a  good  many  years.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  he 
is  already  a  virtuoso  in  the  best  sense  of  that  work,  of  the  first  rank; 
a  mature  artist,  who  can  stir  feelings  that  it  is  not  given  to  many  to 
touch.  His  power  in  this  respect  was  more  suggested  than  actually  dis- 
played in  his  performance,  for  the  concerto  he  chose,  by  Glazounoff, 
his  fellow-countryman,  is  a  singularly  jejune  piece,  with  little  depth  of 
emotion,  little  real  inspiration;  and  yet  he  gave  it  distinction  by  his 
playing. 

Especially  was  this  true  of  the  long  opening  cantilena  which  he 
delivered  with  a  marvelously  beautiful  tone,  with  a  searching  and 
poignant  expression,  with  plastic  and  finished  phrasing.  And  in  the 
more  decorative  and  brilliant  pages  that  came  later,  ingenious  but 
mostly  of  little  value,  he  showed  not  only  a  technique  of  perfect  secur- 
ity but  the  power,  not  to  be  learned  in  the  schools,  of  transmuting, 
somehow,  the  baser  metal  of  this  perfunctory  work  into  something 
that  seemed,  for  the  time  at  least,  nobler  and  more  musical.  Few 
artists  are  more  unassuming  than  Mr.  Zimbalist,  more  absorbed  in  the 
music  they  are  playing.  He  is  one  whose  performance  in  music  of 
more  value  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

There  was  much  applause  for  him  and  he  was  recalled  many  times. 
The  new  conductor  was  greeted  warmly  at  his  first  appearance  upon 
the  platform,  and  especially  after  the  Tasso  was  ended  he  was  warmly 
commended.  He  could  have  had  no  question  that  his  public  intended 
to  receive  him  with  every  consideration. 


EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

Nov.  11  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  young  Russian  violinist  who  dis- 
closed remarkable  powers  in  his  two  performances  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  last  week,  when  he  played  concertos  by  Glazounoff 
and  Tschaikowsky,  gave  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  He 
compelled  still  more  admiration  for  his  abilities  and  acquirements  as  an 
artist  of  truly  remarkable  powers,  although  his  program  was  not  one 
that  would  be  chosen  to  set  them  forth  in  the  best  light.  He  showed  a 
somewhat  singular  predilection  for  the  younger  school  of  English  com- 
posers; for  he  gave  up  much  of  his  time  to  the  performance  of  a  suite 
by  Mr.  York-Bowen  and  a  composition  not  described,  also  a  part  of 
a  suite  in  three  movements,  entitled  Tallahassee,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Scott. 
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He  also  played  the  prelude  and  fugue  from  Bach's  solo  Sonata  in  G 
minor,  two  Hungarian  dances  by  Brahms,  and  pieces  by  Tschaikowsky, 
Drdla  and  Paganini. 

The  highest  point  of  his  achievement  he  reached  in  the  movements 
by  Bach,  which  he  interpreted  with  magnificent  breadth  and  dignity 
of  style,  and  with  that  tone  which,  the  oftener  it  is  heard,  seems  more 
astonishing  in  its  power,  virility  and  poignant  beauty.  In  this  Mr. 
Zimbalist's  unusual  accuracy  of  intonation  and  his  easy  command 
over  all  the  awkward  difficulties  with  which  Bach's  style  besets  the 
performer  were  never  lacking;  but  technical  matters  receded  from  the 
listener's  attention  before  the  unflagging  musical  beauty  that  from 
beginning  to  end  characterized  this  performance. 

Mr.  York-Bowen's  suite  is  agreeable  music  in  which  there  is  a 
continuous  flow  of  melodic  invention  treated  with  an  incessantly 
modulating  harmony  and  a  highly  elaborated  accompaniment  upon  the 
piano.  The  first  movement,  which  the  composer  has  indicated  to  be 
in  the  sonata  form,  is  the  most  substantial  and  the  most  elaborately 
worked  out.  The  two  middle  movements,  a  "barcarole"  and  a  "humor- 
esque,"  make  a  much  less  ambitious  flight  and  are  more  immediately 
pleasing.  If  the  music  rises  to  no  great  height  of  imagination,  it  is  the 
work  of  a  real  creative  talent  and  is  far  from  perfunctory. 

In  this,  as  in  Mr.  Scott's  suite,  Mr.  Zimbalist  played  with  an 
obviously  serious  purpose  and  zeal  for  the  music.  Tallahassee  is  in 
Florida.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  Mr.  Scott  was  ever  there  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  where  Negroes  abound.  This  has 
not  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  give  three  musical  representa- 
tions of  Negro  life  and  characteristics.  He  entitles  them  Bygone 
memories,  After  sundown  and  Negro  air  and  dance.  But  the  use 
of  the  five-note  scale  is  not  enough  to  attain  Mr.  Scott's  purpose,  and 
all  it  does  for  him  is  to  bring  him  nearer  the  hills  of  Scotland  than 
the  cotton  fields  of  Alabama,  even  with  the  added  device  of  imitating 
the  whistling  of  the  joyous  Negro  with  a  quick  tune  for  the  harmonics 
of  the  violin.  The  suite  is  a  singular  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  British 
composer  and  its  performance  perhaps  even  more  singular  for  a  Russian 
violinist.  He  unfortunately  did  something  to  spoil  its  effect  by  play- 
ing after  the  Bach  movements,  which  preceded  it,  in  response  to  much 
applause,  a  little  piece  of  very  similar  character.  Of  the  performance 
itself  only  words  of  praise  can  be  said,  except  that  perhaps  Mr.  Zimbal- 
ist was  betrayed  by  its  sentiment  into  an  occasional  excess  of  the 
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sliding  from  note  to  note  instead  of  a  clear  attack.    The  piano  part  in 
these  pieces  was  excellently  played  by  Sam  Chotzinoff. 


MAGGIE  TEYTE 

Nov.  ij  Miss  Maggie  Teyte,  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the 
Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  who  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention  by  her  singing  in  Paris,  made  her  first  appearance  in 
New  York  yesterday  at  a  song  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  She  is  a 
young  Englishwoman  whose  training  has  been  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Jean  de  Reszke,  and  who  has  evidently  been  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  singing  that  prevail  in  Paris.  Her  voice  is  an 
almost  startlingly  powerful  one  to  come  from  a  person  of  her  diminu- 
tive stature,  and  she  showed  in  her  singing  yesterday  a  talent  and 
temperament  of  no  common  order.  In  its  best  tones,  which  are  heard 
in  her  mezzo  voce,  the  voice  has  real  beauty,  though  it  has  not  great 
range  of  color  and  expressiveness.  It  is  not  a  luscious  voice.  It  has 
often  a  readiness;  its  prevailing  color  is  pale.  When  it  is  used  with 
greatest  power  it  is  apt  to  take  on  a  hard,  even  acidulous  quality.  In 
certain  of  her  songs  Miss  Teyte  showed  a  command  of  a  true  legato, 
but  it  was  not  so  often  in  evidence  as  might  have  been  wished,  and 
sometimes  an  excess  of  portamento  was  made  to  do  duty  for  it. 

In  many  respects,  however,  Miss  Teyte  showed  much  skill  in  the 
use  of  this  organ.  She  is  a  singer  of  exceeding  intelligence,  of  fine 
taste  and  musical  feeling,  of  a  commanding  temperament  that  produces 
results  sometimes  unlooked  for.  In  phrasing  and  in  finish  of  style 
her  best  is  of  remarkable  excellence.  She  was  on  the  whole  most 
successful  in  her  French  songs,  in  a  diversity  of  styles,  from  Mehul 
and  Dezede  to  Debussy,  Hue  and  Duparc.  She  has  the  power  of 
entering  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  what  she  sings  and  finding  character- 
istic expression  for  it,  and  in  her  most  successful  attempts  the  results 
were  exceedingly  interesting  and  had  individual  beauty.  Such  were 
the  two  poetical  songs  by  Duparc,  Invitation  au  voyage  and  Extase, 
and  Hue's  J'ai  pleure  en  reve,  presented  with  a  seizing  intensity. 
Wholly  charming  was  her  singing  of  the  air,  Voila  le  mal  qu'on  homme 
amour,  from  Mehul's  opera,  Le  tresor  suppose,  and  another  from 
Dezede's  Blaise  et  Babet,  in  which  there  were  the  grace  and  repose 
truly  befitting  the  style  of  their  period.    Equally  appropriate  to  their 
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character  was  her  singing  of  songs  by  Debussy,  C'est  I'extase  lan- 
gourouse,  from  Verlaine's  Ariettes  oubliees,  the  Fantoches,  from  Les 
fetes  galantes,  and  La  Chevelure.  There  was  less  of  this  perfection  of 
feeling  in  the  one  with  the  extraordinary  title  Green.  The  Fantoches, 
in  which  she  found  the  right  note  of  fantasy,  she  had  to  repeat. 

She  was  somewhat  less  successful  in  her  German  songs,  especially 
in  Liszt's  setting  of  Mignon's  song  and  Strauss's  Heimliche  Aufforde- 
rung,  but  there  was  a  finely  chiseled  delicacy  in  Grieg's  Im  Kahne. 
She  sang  also  in  English  a  singularly  unimportant  group  a  song  by 
Maude  Valerie  White,  So  we'll  go  no  more  a-roving,  in  which  there 
could  be  nothing  more  exquisite  than  her  delivery  of  the  phrase,  "So 
late  into  the  night";  The  birth  of  morn,  by  Leoni,  which  she  had  to 
repeat;  Landon  Ronald's  Down  in  the  forest,  and  Georg  Henschel's 
Spring.  Her  enunciation  in  the  songs  in  her  native  tongue  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  in  the  French  ones. 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

Dec.  5  The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  the  first  of  three  concerts  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  Lyceum,  which  was  filled  with  friends  of  this 
admirable  organization.  It  has  developed  and  perfected  an  individual 
style  of  its  own  in  chamber  music,  a  style  of  delicacy,  polish  and 
subtlety,  which  is  not  lacking  in  strength  and  a  certain  concentration 
and  vitality;  and  it  likewise  has  much  beauty  of  tone  and  rhythmic 
feeling.  These  qualities  were  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
quartet  by  Maurice  Ravel,  which  had  been  heard  before  in  New  York; 
a  work  of  extraordinary  difficulty  of  ensemble,  written  in  a  style  of 
which  the  novel  effects  must  be  mastered  with  the  utmost  precision 
and  delicacy  to  give  it  its  true  value.  It  was  played  with  such  a 
mastery  and  with  truly  remarkable  brilliancy  and  dexterity. 

The  performance  was,  in  fact,  a  veritable  tour  de  force.  This  music, 
which  was  once  heard  with  doubt  and  misgiving,  seems  clear  and  intel- 
ligible enough  now;  the  first  movement  is,  indeed,  almost  conven- 
tional in  its  formal  structure,  its  relationship  with  the  school  of  Debussy 
seems  obvious,  and  equally  plain  is  its  difference  from  Debussy,  at 
least  the  Debussy  of  the  string  quartet.  With  all  the  ingenuities  of  its 
effects  of  instrumental  color  the  unique  pizzicati  of  the  second  move- 
ment, the  aerial  flights  of  the  slow  movement,  it  seems  still  music 
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without  much  inner  warmth;  music  in  which  ingenuity  and  skill  have 
had  more  of  a  place  than  inspiration;  music  that  is  "cerebral."  Whether 
or  not  it  touched  deeply  the  listener's  hearts  it  gave  delight,  and  the 
performance  of  it  caused  great  admiration,  which  was  expressed  in 
demonstrative  applause. 

Before  it  on  the  program  came  an  excellent  and  characteristic 
specimen  of  Haydn's  string  quartet  writing,  in  G,  Op.  17,  No.  5,  and 
after  it  a  quartet  by  Boccherini,  Op.  33,  No.  6. 


HAROLD  BAUER 

Dec.  13  Mr.  Harold  Bauer's  piano  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  music  of  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Liszt — 
compositions  which  those  leaders  of  the  romantic  movement  of  the 
thirties,  forties  and  fifties  of  the  last  century  had  dedicated  to  each 
other.  The  Times  on  Sunday  expatiated  at  length  on  some  of  the 
facts  that  underlie  these  dedications,  as  well  as  some  that  are  on  the 
surface,  and  showed  that  everything  was  not  as  it  might  seem  from  the 
circumstances,  and  that  there  was  not  exactly  a  mutual  and  warm 
admiration  among  these  composers  for  each  other's  works,  however 
much  personal  regard  there  was.  The  three  men  may  have  been  head- 
ing in  the  same  general  direction,  but  they  did  not  represent  the  same 
ideals  in  music,  and  there  was  enough  divergence  in  their  aims  to  add 
a  few  more  to  the  stressed  of  that  stormy  period. 

Mr.  Bauer's  idea  in  thus  making  up  his  program  was  ingenious;  not 
only  was  his  purpose  instructive,  but  the  results  were  illuminative  and 
suggestive  for  those  who  wished  to  consider  them  in  this  light.  But 
what  was  perhaps  more  important,  and  an  indispensable  corollary  of 
any  program  devised  by  an  artist  of  Mr.  Bauer's  compelling  power  was 
this:  that  it  gave  a  great  artistic  delight  to  a  very  large  number  of 
people.  His  performance  was  a  revelation  of  beauties  that  are  rarely 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  musical  public  in  a  pianist's  recital; 
and  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  program  he  had  selected, 
but  also  to  the  marvelous  eloquence  of  his  interpretation  of  the  music. 
Never  has  he  risen  to  so  high  an  artistic  stature,  never  has  his  playing 
been  so  charged  with  poetic  rapture,  and  never  has  it  so  irresistibly 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  his  listeners.    And  what  a  sound,  wholesome, 
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manly  art  it  is,  tender  with  the  tenderness  of  strength,  thrilling  with 
the  emotions  of  a  whole  man! 

Schumann's  Kreisleriana,  with  which  he  began,  a  series  of  eight 
pieces  connected  by  hardly  any  other  bond  than  their  name — and 
only  in  one  or  two  of  them  does  the  fantastic  Kapellmeister  of  Hoff- 
mann's evocation  seem  to  appear — most  rarely  are  put  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  public  pianists.  The  reason  is  obvious;  they  are  so  intimate, 
speak  so  closely  to  the  sympathetical  listening  ear  that  they  lose  much 
in  the  great  spaces  of  a  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Bauer's  playing  of  them 
was  full  of  the  poetic  ideas  of  which  each  is  so  definite  and  unmis- 
takable an  expression — diverse  ideas  that  he  seized  with  a  never- 
failing  prescience  and  modeled  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  with  an  unerring 
delicacy  of  feeling,  with  a  truly  remarkable  vitality  of  rhythmic  sense. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Bauer's  greatest  achievement,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  that  he  has  ever  presented  to  this  public,  was  his  performance 
of  Liszt's  B  minor  sonata.  It  was  of  supreme  mastery,  not  merely  of 
its  material  difficulties,  which  are  great,  but  as  well  of  its  spirit.  Per- 
formances of  this  sonata  have  not  been  rare  in  late  years;  perform- 
ances authenticated  by  the  direct  laying  on  of  hands,  handed  down 
from  the  master  to  his  pupils.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  them 
has  so  fully  disclosed  what  may  be  found  in  this  music  or  so  eloquently 
set  it  forth  as  Mr.  Bauer,  who  is  not  one  in  the  direct  line  of  succession. 
He  made  it  live,  gave  it  consistency  and  coherency.  The  grandiose 
opening  section  took  on  nobility  and  exaltation  under  his  hands,  and 
never  has  the  andante  section  seemed  so  bathed  in  a  lambent  flame  of 
ecstacy  as  in  his  delivery  of  it.  Here  the  wonders  of  his  tone,  its 
variety  in  color  and  emotional  expressiveness,  its  gradations  in  dynam- 
ics, were  most  fully  revealed.  There  are  descents  into  the  common- 
place, the  bombastic  and  the  sentimental  in  this  sonata  which  all  Mr. 
Bauer's  art  could  not  make  seem  otherwise.  But  he  wreaked  himself 
upon  the  work  with  an  intensity  of  conviction  and  a  devotion  of 
purpose  that  colored  every  measure  of  the  music,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
roused  to  a  higher  power.  Such  a  performance  as  this  is  the  finest 
tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  Liszt  in  his  centenary  year. 

If  his  playing  of  Schumann's  Fantasia,  Op.  17,  and  of  Chopin's 
Ballade,  Op.  38,  seemed  on  the  whole  less  remarkable,  it  was  in  part 
because  there  are  memories  of  them  that  many  great  artists  have  left, 
and  they  do  not  stand  in  such  isolation  as  the  Kreisleriana  and  the 
E  minor  sonata.    But  these  performances  were  not,  in  truth,  on  a  lower 
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artistic  level.  There  was  a  triumphant  sweep  of  passion  in  the  first  two 
movements  of  the  fantasia,  a  heartfelt  tenderness  in  the  last;  and  in 
the  ballade  the  fragrant  simplicity  of  the  opening  measures,  the  fiery- 
rush  of  the  intermediate  section,  were  expressed  with  emotional  potency. 
Of  the  etudes  with  which  the  program  was  brought  to  a  close,  the 
first  is  one  of  the  most  familiar.  The  second  is  scarcely  played  by 
concert  givers,  and  Mr.  Bauer's  characteristic  interpretation  of  it  was 
therefore  most  interesting.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  audience, 
large  and  distinguished  by  its  understanding  and  appreciation,  was 
deeply  impressed  by  his  remarkable  performance. 


THEODORE  THOMAS   ORCHESTRA,  FREDERICK  A. 
STOCK,  ALBERT  SPALDING 

Dec.  14  Whatever  the  special  circumstances  were  that  brought  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chicago  to  New  York  to  add  to  the 
music  of  a  city  already  more  than  amply  supplied  with  orchestral  con- 
certs, the  performance  of  the  orchestra  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall 
had  much  to  interest  the  music  lovers  of  this  city.  The  Chicago  organ- 
ization came  to  New  York  for  a  series  of  concerts  in  March,  1896,  and 
again  in  March,  1898,  both  times  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas. 
In  the  dozen  years  that  have  elapsed,  though  its  founder  and  organizer 
has  been  dead  nearly  seven  of  them,  the  orchestra  has  become  more 
firmly  established  than  ever  before;  its  years  of  storm  and  stress  and 
its  fight  for  life  in  its  own  city  have  apparently  come  to  an  end  in  a 
prosperous  issue.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock,  the 
man  of  Mr.  Thomas's  own  choice  as  his  assistant  and  successor,  the 
orchestra  has  made  a  steady  progress  toward  that  finish  and  stability 
in  technique  and  style  that  are  attainable  only  under  the  constant  su- 
pervision of  one  keeping  a  high  ideal  steadily  in  view  and  willing  to 
work  for  it  gradually,  looking  to  the  future. 

The  Chicago  orchestra  has  reached  a  point  of  high  development. 
It  is  not  yet  the  finest  orchestra  in  the  country,  but  the  windy  city  by 
the  lake  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  and  of  its  firm  establishment 
and  ought  to  find  in  its  ministrations  artistic  delight  of  a  high  order. 

Its  playing  yesterday  showed  it  to  be  an  admirable  organization  in 
almost  every  particular.  Its  strings  have  great  vigor  and  power,  a  fine 
solidity,  richness  and  beauty,  if  not  the  highest  beauty,  of  tone,  and 
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the  skill  of  the  individual  players  makes  them  masters  of  difficulties. 
The  wood- wind  choir  is  excellent;  brass  players  seemed  less  trust- 
worthy, and  some  of  them  suffered  from  nervousness  that  resulted  in  a 
few  slight  lapses;  yet  there  were  passages  in  which  the  brass  choir 
acquitted  itself  with  singular  distinction  in  point  of  tone  and  phrasing. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  Beethoven's  Coriolanus  overture, 
Strauss'  tone  poem,  Don  Juan,  and  Brahms's  Second  symphony,  works 
chosen  to  display  the  best  qualities  of  the  orchestra.  Beethoven's 
overture  was  played  with  splendid  vigor;  the  weight  and  elasticity  of 
the  string  tone  counted  for  much.  Here  Mr.  Stock's  reading  was 
forcible  and  sound,  without  sentimentalizing  the  second  theme.  The 
finest  achievement  of  the  orchestra  was  unquestionably  in  the  Don 
Juan.  It  was  not  only  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  performance  of  that 
fascinating  and  original  work,  but  it  was  one  of  unusual  finish  in  detail, 
of  carefully  wrought  phrasing,  or  plastic  representation  of  the  themes, 
and  the  complicated  tissue  of  the  score  is  not  often  set  forth  with  such 
clearness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  glowing  color  and  sensuous 
expression. 

There  was  more  to  give  pause  to  the  friends  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
symphony  by  Brahms.  There  was  not  so  much  finish  in  the  perform- 
ance itself;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  of  a  rather  at  fresco  sort,  with 
large  and  free  brush  strokes.  Mr.  Stock's  reading  was  rather  extreme 
in  the  matter  of  nuances,  both  of  dynamics  and  of  tempo,  in  which 
he  introduced  many  and  considerable  modifications.  The  last  move- 
ment he  took  at  a  pace  so  rapid  that  its  characteristic  figures  and 
passages  were  blurred,  which  was  unfortunate,  for  they  were  assuredly 
meant  to  be  clear  and  defined.  It  also  seemed  as  if  at  times  Mr.  Stock 
was  so  anxious  for  fullness  and  richness  of  tonal  effect  that  he  allowed 
the  melodic  parts,  when  they  are  given  to  less  sonorous  instruments 
or  by  the  accompanying  instruments;  and  this  lost  in  the  thread  of 
that  melos  which  it  is  the  indispensable  task  of  the  conductor  to 
present. 

An  important  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  performance  of  Sir 
Edward  Elgar's  Concerto  for  violin  by  Mr.  Albert  Spalding;  it  was  the 
first  performance  in  New  York  of  this  concerto  by  the  distinguished 
English  composer.  It  was  first  played  in  London  by  Mr.  Kreisler,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  there  it  has  divided  attention  with  the  new 
symphony,  which  was  also  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  on 
Sunday  by  Mr.  Damrosch's  orchestra. 
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Mr.  Spalding's  undertaking  was  courageous,  for  its  difficulties, 
technical,  intellectual  and  musical  and  its  great  length  have  dismayed 
older  and  more  experienced  artists  than  he  is.  His  performance  was  a 
surprise,  even  to  those  who  had  noted  the  improvement  in  his  art, 
displayed  by  him  at  his  recital  here  early  in  the  season.  There  was  the 
sense  of  mastery  in  his  treatment  of  it.  It  would  probably  be  too 
much  to  say  that  he  compassed  all  the  musical  content;  but  his  pres- 
entation of  it  was  as  of  something  vital  of  which  he  was  eager  to 
communicate  the  secret. 

The  music,  the  themes,  the  methods  of  their  development,  are  char- 
acteristically Elgar's,  but  he  has  made  concessions  in  it,  and  it  is  not 
so  austere  as  the  two  symphonies  with  which  it  is  most  natural  to 
compare  it.  As  in  so  many  modern  concertos,  the  orchestral  part  is 
elaborated  in  the  fullest  symphonic  style.  The  orchestral  part  is 
almost  as  richly  loaded  with  color  as  is  the  Second  symphony  recently 
heard.  There  are  many  beautiful  effects  in  it;  there  are  also  long 
passages  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  beauty  of  orchestral  scoring  was 
covering  a  thinness  of  musical  texture.  Most  abounding  in  depth  and 
sincerity  of  idea  is  the  andante ;  most  brilliant,  with  the  brilliancy  that 
is  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  concerto's  reason  for  being,  is  the  last 
movement. 

Mr.  Spalding's  tone  is  a  little  lacking  in  warmth,  and  in  coping  with 
the  technical  difficulties  of  Sir  Edward's  music  he  was  not  always 
master  of  correct  intonation.  But  the  aplomb  and  confidence  with 
which  he  approached  it,  the  dash  and  certainty  with  which,  on  the 
whole,  he  delivered  it,  won  him  hearty  applause.  The  concerto  itself 
is  likely  to  make  its  way  slowly,  if  at  all,  for  its  demands  upon  player 
and  listener  alike  are  serious. 

There  was  much  applause  by  an  audience  of  no  inconsiderable  size. 
Mr.  Stock  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  not  in  "the  enemy's  country" 
by  a  warm  greeting  when  he  first  appeared,  and  by  cordial  recogni- 
tion of  his  orchestra's  excellence.  Mr.  Spalding  was  likewise  cordially 
welcomed  and  heartily  applauded. 


"LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR" 

Dec.  28     There  is  only  one  valid  ground  at  the  present  day  for  an 
operatic  manager  to  produce  Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammermoor ,  and 
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that  is  his  command  of  the  services  of  a  prima  donna  able  to  sing  the 
heroine's  part.  Once  a  tenor  was  necessary — for  Lucia  was  first  a 
tenor's  opera;  but  he  is  now  only  desirable,  for  the  tenor  has  come  to 
occupy  a  comparatively  subordinate  place  in  it.  Sopranos  who  can 
sing  Lucia  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  in  the  world  and  seem 
destined  to  become  in  the  future  even  rare,  a  fact  that  for  several 
reasons  is  to  be  deplored. 

The  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  so  fortunate 
this  season  as  to  command  the  services  for  a  few  performance  of  Mme. 
Luisa  Tetrazzini,  and  in  her  behalf  Lucia  was  produced  there  last 
night.  The  management  also  has  a  similar  command  of  the  services 
of  Mr.  Florencio  Constantino.  The  soprano  and  the  tenor  were  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  cast  and  the  whole  justification  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

The  desire  to  hear  Mme.  Tetrazzini,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
on  this  occasion  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was  very  great,  and 
the  audience  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  season — practically  as  large 
as  the  house  would  hold.  It  likewise  found  occasion  for  enthusiasm 
considerably  beyond  what  is  often  heard  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

Neither  Mme.  Tetrazzini  nor  Mr.  Constantino  was  new  to  opera- 
goers  of  New  York,  for  both  had  been  heard  many  times  at  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  opera  house  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence  as 
such.  Mr.  Constantino,  had  sung  before  at  the  Metropolitan.  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  is  not  quite  the  same  as  when  she  last  sang  here  in  opera. 
Her  voice  seems  to  have  gained  in  fullness  and  even  in  power;  its 
lower  ranges  have  improved  in  quality.  They  have  in  a  measure  lost 
the  infantile  character  that  used  to  be  so  striking  a  defect  in  her 
singing,  and  some  of  the  constriction  that  used  to  make  her  lower  tones 
sound  pinched  she  has  apparently  overcome. 

To  this  extent  her  voice  has  gained  in  the  uniformity  and  evenness 
that  it  formerly  lacked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tremolo  that  was 
making  its  appearance  when  she  first  began  to  sing  here  has  become 
confirmed,  and  the  suspicions  of  it  in  her  upper  tones  are  now,  unfor- 
tunately, more  than  suspicions.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  still  rejoices  in 
brilliant  passage  work;  runs,  scales,  arpeggios,  which  are  often  beauti- 
fully limpid,  clear  and  delicate;  though  her  scales  are  sometimes 
blurred. 
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She  dealt  out  a  good  many  high  notes  last  evening,  but  in  some  cases 
not  without  a  certain  amount  of  caution — thus,  at  the  close  of  the 
Sparzi  d'amaro,  after  the  mad  scene,  which  she  sang  brilliantly,  she 
very  speedily  dropped  her  high  E  flat  and  took  the  octave  lower. 

One  of  her  favorite  vocal  ornaments  is  the  swelling  and  diminishing 
of  tone  on  one  note,  which  she  does  beautifully  and  uses  frequently — 
sometimes  at  inopportune  occasions — as  in  the  sextet  in  the  second 
act,  where  she  seizes  a  moment  to  display  her  messa  di  voce  that 
interferes  with  both  the  musical  development  of  the  piece  and  even 
with  its  dramatic  significance — for  it  has  one.  In  the  more  serious 
regions  of  her  art  Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  to  be  praised  for  her  command 
of  legato  and  for  her  phrasing,  which  often  shows  beauty  of  no 
mean  order. 

Mr.  Constantino  is  a  tenor  of  Italian  opera  absolutely  true  to  type, 
in  voice,  style,  action,  gesture,  pose,  facial  expression — everything. 
Everything  that  he  does  and  the  way  in  which  he  does  it  is  quite  in 
accord  with  the  grand  old  traditions  of  which  so  few  traces  are  now 
left  on  the  operatic  stage. 

Consequently  there  could  not  be  a  better  representative  of  Edgardo 
than  he.  No  wonder  that  he,  too,  was  rapturously  applauded,  and 
that  the  management  paid  him  the  compliment  of  including  in  this 
representation  of  Lucia  the  fourth  act,  which  is  so  often  ignored  in 
these  days,  when  the  opera  is  considered  to  have  no  further  interest 
after  the  prima  donna  has  gone  mad  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute. 

As  for  the  other  characters,  the  most  competent  impersonations  were 
those  of  Messrs.  Amato  as  Ashton  and  Witherspoon  as  Raimondo. 
Neither  part  is  an  encouragement  to  ambition.  Mr.  Sturani  conducted 
the  performance. 


EMMA  EAMES,  EMILIO  DE  GOGORZA 

Jan.  i  The  New  Year's  Eve  concert  at  the  Hippodrome  last  evening 
brought  forward  again  Mme.  Emma  Eames,  who  has  not  been  heard 
here  either  in  opera  or  recital  for  the  past  three  years.  With  her  was 
her  new  husband,  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  who  has  made  more  recent 
appearances  in  our  midst.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Modest  Altschuler  conducting. 
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The  audience  was  large,  but  not  as  large  as  the  audiences  which 
have  greeted  Kubelik  or  Mme.  Tetrazzini  at  the  Hippodrome.  It 
contained  many  well-known  persons,  however,  notably  Mme.  Eames's 
late  comrade  in  opera,  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica,  who  sat  in  the  center 
balcony  box,  and  who  kept  her  opera  glasses  well  focussed  on  Mrs. 
de  Gogorza  during  the  entire  evening. 

The  orchestra  played  an  overture,  Mr.  de  Gogorza  sang  an  air  from 
Le  Roi  de  Lahore,  and  finally  Mme.  Eames  appeared.  She  wore  a 
black  and  gray  gown,  with  lace  and  jeweled  embroidery  and  a  belt  of 
rose.  In  her  ears  were  pearls  and  in  her  hair,  fastened  exactly  in  the 
centre,  was  a  single  diamond.  She  was  greeted  with  much  applause, 
and  having  acknowledged  it  the  orchestra  started  to  play,  and  she 
sang  Dich  theure  Halle,  from  Tannhauser.  There  was  not  much  to 
recommend  this  performance.  Her  voice  sounded  thin  and  worn  and 
frequently  departed  from  the  pitch. 

Later,  however,  in  songs  which  she  sang  to  piano  accompaniment, 
she  was  heard  to  much  better  advantage.  Her  voice,  her  method  of 
singing  songs  and  her  appearance  have  all  changed  very  little  since 
she  was  last  heard  here. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza's  singing  was  generally  delightful.  He  has  a  bari- 
tone voice  of  good  range  and  a  resonant  quality,  and  he  uses  it  artisti- 
cally and  sings  with  style.  After  the  air  from  Le  Roi  de  Lahore,  he 
sang  a  Spanish  song  with  great  effect.  Later  he  was  heard  in  duets 
with  Mme.  Eames.  The  orchestra  played  several  selections  during 
the  evening,  and  the  audience  distributed  its  enthusiasm  indiscrim- 
inately between  Mme.  Eames,  Mr.  de  Gogorza  and  Mr.  Altschuler. 
What  flowers  there  were,  however,  were  delivered  into  the  keeping  of 
the  soprano. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  WILHELM  BACHAUS 

Jan.  6  The  fourth  concert  in  the  New  York  Symphony  Society's 
afternoon  series  was  given  yesterday  in  the  Century  Theatre.  It  was 
devoted  to  a  Beethoven  program  that  included  three  numbers — the 
Fourth  symphony,  the  Fifth  concerto  in  E  flat,  and  the  Leonore  over- 
ture No.  3.    Mr.  Damrosch  made  extended  preliminary  comments  and 
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analyses,  illustrated  by  the  playing  of  themes  upon  the  piano,  as  he 
usually  does  at  these  afternoon  concerts,  and  the  audience,  which  was 
large,  seemed  to  derive  much  comfort  from  them. 

The  performance  of  the  symphony  was  a  singularly  delightful  one — 
one  of  the  best  that  the  Symphony  Society  has  put  to  its  credit  for  a 
good  while.  It  had  clearly  been  studied  with  much  care  and  patience, 
and  the  results  were  admirable  in  respect  of  delicacy,  finish  and  the 
careful  elaboration  of  the  many  entrancing  details  in  which  this  sym- 
phony abounds.  Such  matters,  for  instance,  as  the  tossing  of  the 
themes  from  one  choir  of  instruments  to  another,  the  continuation  of 
a  passage  by  one  set  of  instruments  begun  by  another,  in  which  Bee- 
thoven seems  to  have  experimented  with  especial  pleasure  in  his 
Fourth  symphony,  were  carefully  and  generally  successfully  accom- 
plished. This  symphony  is  one  to  which  the  acoustics  of  the  Century 
Theatre  do  least  damage.  The  intimacy  of  feeling  which  it  is  possible 
to  experience  in  its  audience  room  is  favorable  to  its  enjoyment  almost 
as  a  piece  of  chamber  music  on  a  larger  scale. 

A  young  pianist  made  his  first  American  appearance  in  the  concerto 
and  won  immediate  recognition  as  an  artist  of  charming  qualities — Mr. 
Wilhelm  Bachaus.  Mr.  Bachaus  seems  to  have  lost  a  k  out  of  his 
name  on  his  journey  across  the  Atlantic,  and  any  who  seek  to  find  it 
in  the  musical  lexicons  as  he  spells  it  now  will  be  baffled.  He  has  a 
European  reputation  as  Wilhelm  Backhaus.  In  an  era  of  spelling 
reform  the  point  is  not  of  much  consequence.  Of  much  more  conse- 
quence is  the  fact  that  he  played  the  concerto  with  a  remarkable 
freshness  and  buoyancy,  with  true  poetical  feeling,  with  brilliant,  crisp 
and  clear-cut  technique. 

Mr.  Bachaus's  touch  is  sympathetic  and  is  not  without  a  consider- 
able range  of  tonal  coloring;  his  tone  is  large  and  ample,  and  he  has 
strength  as  well  as  delicacy;  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  bringing 
out  much  depth  of  tone  from  the  piano  yesterday.  An  especial  distinc- 
tion and  vitality  were  given  to  his  playing  by  his  finely  developed 
sense  of  rhythm.  But  the  most  significant  feature  of  his  performance 
was  its  deeply  musical  quality.  He  approached  the  concerto  not  as  a 
medium  for  the  exploitation  of  skill  gained  by  sore  toil,  but  as  a  work 
of  art  which  through  skill  was  privileged  to  assist  in  the  exposition. 
Mr.  Bachaus's  performance  was  thus  that  of  a  true  artist,  unassuming 
and  forgetful  of  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  masterpiece. 
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ELENA  GERHARDT 

Jan.  10  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  a  singer  of  German  songs,  who  has 
recently  attracted  much  attention  in  Germany  and  England,  made 
her  first  appearance  in  America  at  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  She  soon  made  it  clear  that  she  is  an  artist  of  no 
common  fibre,  and  that  by  her  intelligence  and  understanding,  her 
musical  feeling,  she  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the  essence  of  the 
German  song.  Her  program  was  confined  to  this  branch  of  art  en- 
tirely. It  comprised  songs  by  Franz,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Strauss  and 
Wolf — songs  of  widely  diverse  expression,  for  which  she  was  almost 
uniformly  successful  in  finding  beautiful,  varied  and  characteristic 
expression. 

Her  voice  is  a  soprano,  not  in  itself  of  the  highest  type  of  beauty, 
yet  at  its  best  sympathetic,  amply  endowed  with  power  and  controlled 
on  the  whole,  with  skill  and  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  varieties  of 
color  and  expressive  nuance.  It  is  most  satisfying  when  she  uses  it  in 
mezza  voce  and  piano,  which  she  is,  apparently,  fond  of  doing,  and 
from  which  she  gains  many  poetic  and  charming  effects.  Her  louder 
tones  are  often  fine,  as  well,  but  it  sometimes  happens  then  that  there 
is  a  throaty  quality  brought  into  them  that  is  injurious.  Miss  Ger- 
hardt's  phrasing  and  care  for  the  melodic  line  are  exercised  with 
finished  skill,  and  are  those  of  an  artist,  and  her  technique  of  breath 
control  is  such  as  to  second  her  artistic  intentions  in  this  respect  almost 
unerringly. 

In  her  first  song,  Das  Meer  hat  seine  Perlen,  by  Franz,  her  voice 
was  rather  unsteady,  and  the  broad  phrases  of  the  music  were  not 
always  so  equably  delivered  as  they  need  to  be.  But  she  soon  gained 
a  better  control  of  her  resources,  and  in  Schubert's  Die  Forelle  and 
Wo  kin?  she  sang  with  great  charm  and  vivacity.  There  might  have 
been  some  question  as  to  the  disposition  of  her  phrasing  in  Schubert's 
An  die  Musik,  but  there  was  much  breadth  and  warmth  of  sincere  ex- 
pression in  it.  Quite  exquisite  in  its  tenderness  was  her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  little  romanze  from  Schubert's  opera  of  Rosamunde,  Der 
Vollmond  strahlt,  sung  in  mezza  voce  and  then  pianissimo,  with  per- 
fect repose.  In  her  singing  of  Der  Erlkonig  she  did  something  credit- 
able, but  it  has  been  sung  with  greater  power  and  intensity.  It  seemed 
a  little  outside  of  her  range. 
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Miss  Gerhardt's  singing  of  Brahms,  Strauss  and  Wolf  was  in  many 
respects  fine;  as  in  An  die  Nachtigall,  in  its  breadth  of  phrase  and  its 
suggestion  of  ecstasy;  the  Saphische  ode,  a  test  of  phrasing  and  com- 
mand of  legato;  and,  to  a  degree,  in  lmmer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlum- 
mer,  though  by  forcing  she  produced  a  bad  tone  to  the  injury  of  the 
last  line.  There  was  no  forcing,  however,  in  her  vigorous  and  char- 
acteristically rhythmic  delivery  of  Der  Schmied;  and  this  and  Brahms's 
Vergebliches  Standchen  she  had  to  repeat.  She  did  little  that  was  more 
delightful  than  Strauss's  Morgen,  and  especially  his  Wiegenlied,  less 
well  known,  but  even  more  beautiful  when  sung  with  the  ethereal 
delicacy,  the  intense  and  contained  emotion,  and  the  beauty  of  legato 
tone  that  she  put  into  it.  Of  the  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf  she  was  most 
successful  in  Auj  einer  Wanderung,  wherein  she  expressed  with  great 
skill  and  subtlety  its  changing  moods.  Miss  Gerhardt  is,  in  fact,  a 
mistress  of  variety  and  characteristic  interpretation  of  a  wide  gamut 
of  moods  and  emotions  as  they  are  embodied  in  the  German  Lied; 
and  thereby  her  singing  is  given  a  deep  interest.  It  is  a  pity  that  her 
diction  is  not  a  little  better  than  it  is,  which  it  might  be. 

Miss  Paula  Hegner  played  Miss  Gerhardt's  accompaniments  with 
altogether  exceptional  skill  and  artistic  feeling. 

ALESSANDRO  BONCI 

Jan.  ii  Mr.  Alessandro  Bonci,  recently  returned  from  Europe  and 
South  America,  reappeared  yesterday  in  New  York  for  the  first  time 
since  last  season,  giving  a  song  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  was  a 
compact  body  of  demonstrative  enthusiasts  who  greeted  him  warmly 
and  exhibited  great  pleasure  in  his  performance,  which  had  much  to 
give  pleasure. 

First  and  foremost  was  Mr.  Bonci's  delightful  and  finished  art  of 
vocalism,  which  includes  many  of  the  highest  attributes  of  style  and 
method:  pure  legato,  extreme  finish  in  phrasing,  management  of  the 
breath  and  production  of  tone,  flexibility  of  technique,  clear  and  pol- 
ished diction.  It  is  an  inestimable  boon  that  Mr.  Bonci  should  make  his 
contribution  to  the  public  knowledge  of  these  things,  of  which  many 
singers  and  listeners  are  unmindful;  and  to  hear  him  sing  is  an  admir- 
able enforcement  of  their  value  from  singing  in  any  style. 

Mr.  Bonci  does  not  shine  as  a  maker  of  programs,  and  the  pro- 
gram of  his  recital  yesterday  lacked  something  in  distinction.     His 
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old  Italian  songs  and  songs  in  the  Italian  style  gave  it  most  of  this 
quality.  Pergolesi's  Se  tu  m'ami,  Haydn's  11  pensier,  Gluck's  O  del  mio 
dolce  ardor,  Carissimi's  Vittoria,  an  air  from  Cimarosa's  opera  II  mat- 
rimonio  segreto.  There  were  modern  Italian  songs  by  Montefiore,  Mas- 
cagni,  Leoncavallo  and  the  air,  Cielo  e  mar,  from  Ponchielli's  La  gio- 
conda.  Mr.  Bond  sang  three  French  airs:  one  by  David — the  air,  O 
nuit,  from  his  Ode-symphonie ;  Le  desert,  once  so  famous,  now  so  for- 
gotten; the  Dream  of  Des  Grieux  from  Massanet's  Manon,  and  a  song 
by  Chaminade.  American  art  was  represented  by  Charles  W.  Cad- 
man's  At  dawning,  James  H.  Rogers's  At  parting  and  Reginald  de 
Koven's  /  love  thee  so. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  beauties  of  his  singing  of  the  older 
Italian  airs,  which  were  the  finest  of  his  offerings  at  this  recital.  They 
call  imperatively  for  the  qualities  that  are  Mr.  Bond's  chief  posses- 
sions as  an  artist  and  do  not  easily  endure  less  skillful  treatment.  His 
poise  and  repose  were  most  notably  displayed  in  these.  His  songs  in 
French  were  also  delightfully  sung,  though  he  did  not  express  so  fully 
as  some  lesser  singers  have  done  the  ardent  tenderness  of  the  air  from 
Massenet's  Manon. 

He  made  about  all  there  was  to  be  made  of  the  American  songs, 
which  he  sang  with  much  zeal.  But  his  pronunciation  of  the  English 
words  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  good  as  it  was  in  his  recital  last 
season,  and  it  was  not  all  easily  intelligible.  There  were  times,  also,  in 
several  of  his  songs  when  his  attack  did  not  seem  to  be  so  firmly  upon 
the  tone  as  was  expected,  and  some  of  his  high  notes  seemed  to  shade 
a  little  from  the  pitch.  In  a  lesser  artist  these  things  might  not  have 
been  noted. 

The  chief  alloy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  programme  of  songs  sung 
by  Mr.  Bonci  remains,  as  it  has  been  before,  the  lack  of  sensuous 
charm  in  his  voice,  of  fullness  and  richness  and  variety  of  color,  of 
warmth  and  passion  in  his  expression.  There  is,  necessarily  resulting 
from  this  a  certain  lack  of  variety,  a  limited  range  of  characterization 
and  profundity  of  emotional  significance.  He  does  seek,  of  course, 
being  so  intelligent  and  accomplished  an  artist,  for  all  differentiation  in 
the  words  and  emotional  values  in  his  songs;  but  the  range  within 
which  he  moves  is  circumscribed  by  the  limitations  of  his  endowment. 
But  the  beauty  of  his  singing  is  none  the  less  of  inestimable  value  at 
this  time,  when  the  extinction  of  the  art  which  he  so  conspicuously 
represents  threatens  disaster. 
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LEO  SLEZAK 

Feb.  4  Mr.  Leo  Slezak,  the  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
who  has  unfortunately  not  yet  appeared  there  this  season,  gave  a  song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Austrian  Society.  The  remarkable  beauty  and  power  of  his  voice  and 
his  admirable  style  have  often  been  enjoyed  in  the  lyric  drama,  in 
which  he  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  the  Opera  House.  These  put 
remarkable  resources  at  his  command  as  a  Lieder  singer;  and  he  has 
many  of  the  most  necessary  qualifications  in  other  ways  to  give  his 
performance  of  songs  a  high  value. 

German  songs  made  up  most  of  his  program  yesterday.  His  first 
numbers  were  not  quite  on  his  own  highest  level.  The  swelling  of  the 
tone  upon  every  line  in  Schumann's  Wanderlied,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  Schubert's  St'dndchen,  lent  an  effect  of  monotony  to  his  delivery  of 
them;  yet  there  was  much  vigor  in  the  former.  Schumann's  Mond- 
nacht  he  sang  with  great  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  refinement  of  style. 
So  he  did  Wolf's  Verschwiegene  Liebe  and  Hans  Sommer's  charming 
Ganzheise.  Mr.  Slezak  has  an  unusual  power  of  giving  apt  and  sig- 
nificant expression  to  a  variety  of  moods,  expression  that  is  gained  by 
subtle  means  in  the  molding  of  a  phrase,  the  color  of  the  voice,  the 
suggestion  of  dramatic  or  emotional  motive;  and  his  singing  of  Lieder 
is  vitalized  thereby  in  a  fascinating  way.  In  most  things  his  phrasing 
is  admirable  and  his  enunciation  is  of  unusual  excellence  and  clearness. 
He  sang  an  aria  from  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte  in  a  style  that  few  Ger- 
man singers  can  command;  and  after  his  second  group  he  added 
Martini's  Plaisirs  d'amour,  sung  with  much  charm.  A  song  by  Dvorak, 
not  wholly  inspired,  he  sang  in  Bohemian;  and  then  he  continued  with 
two  in  English,  R.  Huntington  Woodman's  Ashes  of  roses  and  Walter 
Morse  Rummel's  June,  both  songs  of  real  musical  beauty,  into  whose 
spirit  he  entered  with  much  fervor,  and  the  words  of  which  he  pro- 
nounced with  an  altogether  remarkable  clearness,  and  with  only  one 
or  two  slight  errors. 

For  the  last  song  on  the  program  he  substituted  the  long  scene 
for  tenor  from  the  first  act  of  Karl  Goldmark's  Queen  of  Sheba,  which 
was  the  finest  of  all  his  offerings,  a  piece  of  magnificent  singing  and 
dramatic  declamation,  rich  in  expressive  details  and  rising  to  a  thrilling 
and  sustained  fervor.    It  was  enough  to  show  that,  after  all,  admirable 
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as  he  is  in  the  singing  of  songs,  Mr.  Slezak's  metier  is  that  of  a  dra- 
matic singer. 

Mr.  Oscar  Dachs  played  the  accompaniments  with  true  skill  and 
taste;  but  he  performed  a  work  of  complete  supererogation  in  playing, 
as  one  number  of  the  program,  a  transcription  for  piano  of  the  last 
scene  of  Tristan  und  Isolde.  They  do  it  better  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  under  Mr.  Toscanini's  direction. 


JEANNE  GERVILLE-REACHE 

March  8  Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  first  introduced  to  New  York  by 
Mr.  Hammerstein,  a  member  of  his  opera  company  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
and  since  then  a  member  of  Mr.  Dippel's  company  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  is  the  latest  recruit  among  opera  singers  who  desire  to 
be  known  also  as  singers  of  songs.  She  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  where  an  audience  of  considerable  num- 
bers and  friendliness  heard  her.  Her  program  was  made  up  of  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian  and  English  songs.  Her  voice  was  at  its  best. 
There  have  been  times  in  her  operatic  performances  when  it  has  had 
much  less  freshness,  color  and  power  than  it  did  yesterday.  It  has 
the  greatest  beauty  in  its  middle  register,  though  her  deep  tones,  the 
tones  of  a  true  contralto,  such  as  are  seldom  heard,  are  very  effective 
and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  listener. 

Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  like  many  opera  singers,  is  not  fully  at  home 
in  the  domain  of  Lieder  singing;  and  in  her  German  songs  especially 
there  was  something  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  style.  This  may 
be  said  of  Brahms's  Sapphische  ode  and  Schuman's  Ich  grolle  Nicht, 
which  latter  she  sang  with  dramatic  intention,  extending  to  her  bear- 
ing and  gesture,  and  which  she  repeated.  There  was  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  true  style  of  the  music  in  Schubert's  Der  Tod  und  das 
Madchen. 

Among  her  songs  was  the  Aria  di  chiesa,  (which  she  sang  well  and 
with  much  sincerity)  ordinarily  set  down,  as  it  was  on  her  program, 
as  by  Alessandro  Stradella.  It  is  not  by  this  seventeenth  century 
Italian  composer,  as  is  evident  from  its  style,  but  is  by  either  Rossini 
or  a  French  composer  of  the  nineteenth  century  named  Niedermeyer 
— investigators  are  not  agreed.  There  was  also  a  song  called  Addio 
by  Atillio  Parelli,  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Chicago-Philadelphia 
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Opera   Company,   dedicated  to   Mme.   Gerville-Reache.     In   Xavier 
Leroux's  Le  nil  a  violin  obligato  was  played  by  Antonio  Ferrara. 

A  printed  slip  in  the  program  stated  that  at  the  last  moment  the 
"Societe  des  Auteurs,  Compositeurs,  et  Editeurs  de  Musique,"  whose 
American  agent  displayed  so  much  activity  recently,  had  interposed 
with  a  demand  for  royalty  on  the  singing  of  an  air  from  Debussy's 
L'enjant  prodique  and  Reynaldo  Harm's  D'une  prison.  It  was  fur- 
ther stated  that,  rather  than  submit  to  such  "iniquitous  imposition," 
Mme.  Gerville-Reache  would  withdraw  the  two  songs  from  the  pro- 
gram. The  agent  of  the  society  was  said  to  have  thought  better  of  it 
later  and  to  have  withdrawn  his  demand. 


"MONA" 

March  15  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  last  evening  produced 
for  the  first  time  Mona,  the  opera  that  won  the  prize  of  $10,000  offered 
by  the  company  a  few  years  ago.  Mona  is  the  work  of  Prof.  H.  W. 
Parker,  Professor  of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and  Brian  Hooker. 
The  prize  was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  the  production  of  the 
successful  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  last  night's 
performance  was  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise. 

The  opera  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  applause  such  as 
are  not  often  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  demonstrations 
that  were  evidently  intended  to  give  the  warmest  greetings  to  singers, 
composer,  librettist,  and  conductor.  After  the  first  and  second  acts 
all  the  singers  were  recalled  again  and  again,  and  finally  Prof.  Parker 
and  then  Mr.  Hooker  appeared,  showing  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
methods  of  getting  on  and  off  a  stage.  The  same  demonstrations  were 
repeated  after  the  second  act.  Mr.  Hertz  came  too,  and  with  the  rest 
Mr.  Taylor,  stage  manager. 

There  was  a  copious  distribution  of  wreaths  and  flowers  to  artists 
and  the  composer.  Wreaths  were  sent  to  Prof.  Parker  from  the  Sum- 
mer colony  of  Blue  Hill,  Me.,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  accompanied 
by  a  gift  of  studs,  from  the  Bohemian  Club  of  this  city  and  from  the 
New  Haven  Oratorio  Society.  These  were  the  friendly  manifestations 
of  a  first  night  audience.  It  will  be  the  earnest  hope  of  the  friends  of 
American  art  that  they  signified  a  lasting  impression  made  by  the 
opera,  and  yet  it  is  a  hope  for  which  the  known  value  of  first  night 
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expressions  and  the  evident  qualities  of  the  work  itself  do  not  give  a 
very  substantial  basis. 

The  story  of  Mona  has  been  widely  made  known  and  the  public  has 
been  well  prepared  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  it  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Hooker  has  set  his  theme,  one  that  deals  with  fundamental 
springs  of  human  action,  emotions,  passions  and  aspirations,  back  into 
the  gray  uncertain  historical  twilight  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.  He  has  thereby  been  able  to  make  his  characters  of  an  ancient 
heroic  mold,  untrammeled  by  modern  conventions  or  historical  verities 
and  acting  in  accordance  with  elemental  human  motives.  He  has  pre- 
sented a  subtly  wrought  psychological  study  of  a  woman's  soul  actu- 
ated by  the  ideal  of  a  great  mission,  the  freeing  of  her  native  land 
from  the  Roman  domination.  She  is  stimulated  by  patriotism,  by  re- 
ligious and  hieratic  fervor,  mingled  with  the  counter-claims  of  love 
for  Gwynn,  who  is  destroyed  by  the  fervor  that  blinds  Mona's  eyes 
to  the  practical  road  toward  peace  and  that  dazzles  her  with  the 
temptation  to  be  herself  the  fulfillment  of  ancient  prophecy  and  the 
leader  of  her  people. 

The  characters,  the  posture  of  circumstances,  the  interplay  of  emo- 
tions are  evolved  with  a  strong  imagination.  Their  development  is 
the  result  of  a  keen  psychological  analysis.  The  book  is  written  with 
a  fine,  often  a  beautiful,  literary  skill.  It  is  the  work  of  a  poet  of 
real  gifts  and  imagination,  and  it  is  couched  in  the  diction  of  true 
poetry.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  operatic  librettos  in  English 
have  had  the  distinction  from  a  literary  point  of  view  that  this  has. 

That  is  one  thing;  and  it  cannot  call  forth  too  great  admiration. 
But  as  an  operatic  libretto  Mr.  Hooker's  book  has  faults,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  that  it  is  undramatic  and  especially  that  it  has 
little  fitness  for  development  and  elucidation  by  music.  To  begin  with, 
too  little  happens  upon  the  stage  for  long  stretches  of  time  together. 
There  is  much  discussion  of  a  political  and  religious  nature,  too  much 
narrative  of  what  has  happened  and  is  expected  to  happen,  and  too 
little  that  actually  does  happen. 

There  are  several  splendid  climaxes,  but  they  are  long  in  coming. 
Again,  the  psychology  is  perhaps  too  subtle,  too  acute,  to  be  laid 
bare  in  the  broad  strokes  that  must  necessarily,  in  the  main,  be  the 
method  employed  by  the  lyric  dramatist.  The  motives  and  counter- 
motives  that  impel  Mona  this  way  and  that  operate  in  a  delicate  and 
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subterranean  manner  and  within  a  circle  of  ideas  that  easily  elude 
the  listener's  comprehension.  And  lastly,  it  may  be  said  that,  with 
all  the  essential  literary  and  poetical  distinction  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
diction,  it  is  not  a  diction  adapted  for  music.  He  has  not  taken  thought 
of  the  sounds,  the  combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants,  that  are 
best  adapted,  sometimes  that  are  adapted  at  all,  for  musical  utterance. 

Prof.  Parker's  musical  embodiment  of  this  operatic  book  is  un- 
questionably a  work  of  remarkable  musicianship.  But  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  so  bleak  and  austere 
in  its  quality  as  to  meet  with  little  favor  from  even  the  musical  public. 
It  has  many  elements  of  beauty,  strength  and  originality.  But  it  suf- 
fers from  the  trouble  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Hooker's  book,  that 
it  is  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  dramatic — it  is  not  able  to 
keep  and  hold  the  listener's  attention  as  the  interpretation  of  long  and 
sustained  action  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  profoundly  serious  music;  it  makes  not  the  slightest  conces- 
sion to  popularity.  With  very  few  exceptions,  it  keeps  a  stern  and 
unyielding  mood  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  There  are  no  las- 
civious pleasings  of  the  ear  in  Mona,  and  this  unbending  severity  is 
something  that  burdens  even  the  most  sympathetic  listener  long  before 
the  end  is  reached.  Our  American  art,  especially  when  it  attempts  the 
higher  flights,  is,  as  Emerson  says,  "young  and  intolerably  severe." 

In  Mona  Prof.  Parker  has  presented  his  art  under  a  different  aspect 
from  that  in  which  it  is  best  known  here,  as  in  his  Hora  novissima, 
and  his  other  choral  works,  his  organ  concerto,  his  orchestral  works. 
He  has  moved  toward  a  point  where  he  writes  with  less  obviousness 
of  melody  and  clarity  of  expression.  It  is  an  old  and  oft  repeated 
reproach  laid  upon  that  which  is  new  in  music,  that  it  is  "unmelodi- 
ous";  but  this  is  often  invalidated  by  time  and  greater  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  listeners.  The  impression  of  Mona  that  will  first  prevail  is 
that  of  a  lack  of  melodic  flow.  Its  vindication  from  this  charge,  if 
vindication  there  be,  must  be  left  to  time. 

This  music  is  largely  made  up  of  "leading  motives"  in  the  Wagnerian 
sense,  relating  to  the  characters,  the  emotions,  the  ideas  that  form 
the  substance  or  the  background  of  the  drama.  These  are  used  in 
more  or  less  approximation  to  the  Wagnerian  manner,  by  which  they 
make  their  appearance  to  suggest  or  to  interpret  the  matters  to  which 
they  refer,  woven  compactly,  developed  and  combined,  into  the  or- 
chestral fabric.    The  composer  has  also  made  use  of  a  device  that,  so 
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far  as  we  know,  is  his  own — the  association  of  certain  of  his  char- 
acters with  certain  keys.  How  far  he  may  have  carried  this  out  to 
his  own  satisfaction  will  not  easily  appear,  especially  in  the  ceaseless 
welter  of  modulation  in  which  the  score  swims.  But  however  far,  it 
must  necessarily  be  a  procedure  that  gives  its  principal  satisfaction 
to  the  composer  himself.  It  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  only 
the  smallest  effect  upon  the  audience,  who  remain  in  profound  ig- 
norance of  it,  and  even  if  not,  in  profound  indifference  to  it. 

This  orchestral  fabric  is  a  continuous  tissue  of  great  complexity 
and  even  changing  aspect.  A  close  study  of  it  will  reveal  the  great 
skill  with  which  it  is  made,  the  many  subtle  involutions  of  the  thematic 
material,  the  many  devices  of  great  learning  and  resources  employed 
in  it.  One  of  its  most  noticeable  characteristics  is  its  incessant  shift- 
ing of  harmony  by  modulating,  by  abrupt  changes  of  key  by  any 
method  whatever.  Scarcely  two  measures  together  seem  to  be  in  the 
same  key;  and  this,  taken  with  the  general  avoidance  of  cadence  and 
points  of  repose,  gives  an  effect  of  great  restlessness.  Prof.  Parker 
writes  as  one  skilled  in  the  most  expert  manipulation  of  harmony,  who 
has  all  its  mysteries  at  his  fingers'  ends;  but  the  matter  is  overdone. 

Prof.  Parker  has  been,  it  seems,  too  intent  on  following  the  course 
of  the  drama  with  his  leading  motives  and  his  closely  interpretative 
score,  the  cadences,  accents,  and  rhythm  of  the  speaking  voice  with 
his  declamation,  to  give  himself  opportunity  to  write  in  a  manner  that 
is  sufficiently  free,  or  that  gives  his  musical  substance  time  and  space 
to  develop  spontaneously  and  musically.  The  score  seems  cramped 
and  confined  from  this  cause.  The  musical  treatment  adopted  in- 
volves a  continuous  declamation  for  the  voices;  a  style  that  very 
seldom  develops  into  anything  broader  and  freer.  And  so  this  declama- 
tion most  rarely  shows  any  melodious  shapeliness,  following  minutely 
as  it  does  the  inflection  and  cadence  of  the  verse  and  sentence.  The 
composer  has  not  allowed  himself  any  development  whatever  into 
broad  and  lyric  climaxes,  any  exposition  of  the  musical  thought  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  what  it  can  do  in  this  manner  to  heighten  the  emo- 
tional significance  of  the  situation. 

In  this  absence  of  lyrical  moments,  of  passages  of  really  musical 
climax,  the  greatest  deficiency  of  Mona  as  a  lyric  drama  is  to  be 
found.  It  signifies  the  neglect  of  a  principle  that  has  been  an  essential 
element  of  the  lyric  drama  ever  since  it  first  came  into  being,  one 
that  has  been  in  one  form  or  another  recognized  by  composers  of 
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every  school,  even  of  the  most  modern,  until  the  day  before  yesterday 
that  brought  forth  Elektra  and  Pelleas. 

There  are  snatches  of  melodic  form  here  and  there  but  they  are 
fugitive,  they  are  not  allowed  to  reach  development.  They  may  be 
found  in  the  impassioned  speeches  by  Gwynn  and  Mona  in  the  first 
act,  in  the  scene  in  which  Nial  introduces  the  second,  the  love  duet 
that  come  later.  There  are  a  few  other  passages  of  a  similar  sort  in 
which  a  hint  is  given,  a  beginning  made;  but  nothing  is  allowed  to 
come  of  it.  The  result  of  all  this  is  still  further  to  enhance  the  feeling 
to  which  we  have  referred,  of  restlessness,  even  of  incoherence,  from 
a  purely  musical  point  of  view.  The  ear  longs  for  a  point  of  repose; 
for  a  development  in  a  purely  musical  sense  that  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  a  development  of  a  lyrical  mood  or  lead  to  an  emotional  climax. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  musician  has  not  taken  advantage  of  what 
the  poet  has  offered  him.  There  are  a  few  superb  climaxes  in  the 
drama.  The  scene  of  Mona's  dismissal  of  Gwynn  at  the  close  of  the 
first  act  and  her  self-dedication  to 

"Fire,  and  a  sound  of  battle  and  a  dream," 

and,  still  more  so,  the  scene  of  the  blessing  of  the  swords  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act,  have  great  possibilities;  but  the  musician  has  treated 
them  scurvily.  This  scene  at  the  climax  of  the  second  act  is  one  of 
splendid  and  barbaric  picturesqueness :  Mona  standing  in  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  the  altar  flame  between  the  two  bards,  handing  her  the 
swords  of  the  fighting  men  as  they  come  up,  one  on  each  side.  The 
choruses  which  these  throngs  sing  as  they  respond  to  Mona's  vehe- 
ment summons  have  savage  energy  and  power  calling  down  "ruin 
upon  Rome"  in  rhythmic  and  alliterative  verse. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  episodes  of  an  opera  in  which  very  little 
concession  is  made  to  sensuous  pleasure  is  the  opening  scene  in  the 
second  act,  in  which  Nial  is  seen  at  the  altar  in  the  forest  dancing 
with  his  shadow,  speculating  on  the  shadowy  nature  of  souls  and  com- 
muning with  the  birds.  Here  are  melodic  grace,  insinuating  rhythms, 
seductive  harmonies,  and  a  suggestion  of  naivete. 

The  last  act  is  in  some  respects  inferior  in  interest  to  the  others, 
even  though  it  contains  the  catastrophe  and  gives  the  ultimate  ex- 
position of  Mona's  disastrous  failure  both  to  understand  and  to 
achieve.  There  is  the  passionate  scene  of  Gwynn  and  Mona's  meeting, 
her  slaying  of  him  as  a  traitor  even  as  he  implores  her  to  understand 
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and,  going  with  him,  to  save  what  may  yet  be  saved  of  Britain's  day. 
The  issue  is  curiously  ineffective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stage. 
Mona's  eyes  are  opened  when  the  Governor  comes;  and  she  delivers 
a  long  monologue  of  self  reproach;  she  concludes: 

"I  have  had  dreams — 
Only  great  dreams. 
A  woman  would  have  won," 

and  she  is  led  off  by  the  soldiers  to  her  death.  Poetically  this  ending 
is  beautiful;  dramatically  it  is  inconclusive.  And  though  the  music 
is  wrought  with  great  skill  in  thematic  treatment  and  a  splendid  or- 
chestral crescendo  it  does  not  succeed  in  raising  it  to  a  higher  power. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  distinction  that  belongs  to  the  score  of  Mona, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  pleasure  that  it  offers  to  the  attentive  listener,  is 
the  composer's  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  The  orchestration  is  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  rich,  transparent,  incessantly  varied  and  contrasted, 
dramatically  expressive  in  its  scale  of  color.  It  is  the  work  of  a  mas- 
ter, who  understands  restraint  in  the  use  of  a  large  orchestra,  such 
as  he  demands  in  this  score,  and  who  yet  can  obtain  from  it  all  that  it 
can  give,  in  terms  of  the  highest  beauty. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  performance 
of  Mona.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted  it  with  apparent  conviction  and  en- 
thusiasm and  understanding  of  what  the  composer  desired.  The  or- 
chestral performance  of  a  difficult  score  was  remarkably  fine.  Mme. 
Homer's  impersonation  of  the  heroine  must  rank  among  her  most  ex- 
cellent creations,  heroic  in  spirit  and  in  appearance,  with  its  aspects 
of  tenderness,  exaltation,  savage  fury  and  profound  abasement.  Never 
has  she  sung  with  greater  beauty,  power  and  expressiveness  of  voice. 

Of  the  men  there  must  be  praise  especially  for  Mr.  Hinshaw  as 
Gloom,  a  part  to  which  he  gives  great  significance  and  in  which  his 
fine  voice  is  displayed  to  the  highest  advantage;  to  Mr.  Gr  is  wold  as 
the  Roman  Governor,  striking  in  appearance  and  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  arrogance  of  power  and  in  voice  wonderfully  fine;  and  to  Mr. 
Reiss  as  Nial,  a  part  in  which  it  would  be  easy  to  be  ineffective.  Mr. 
Martin  does  not  take  all  the  opportunity  that  is  offered  him  as  Gwynn, 
for  he  is  lacking  in  decision  and  boldness  of  action  and  bearing,  as 
well  as  in  song;  the  fine  quality  of  his  voice  is  made  to  count  for 
much.    Mme.  Fornia  was  capable  and  satisfactory  as  Enya,  and  Mr. 
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Lambert  Murphy  did  most  creditably  in  the  part  of  Caradoc,  the  most 
important  one  that  has  been  entrusted  to  him  since  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company.  His  voice,  not  a  powerful  one,  had  beauty  of 
quality. 

Mona  was  sung  in  English,  the  language  in  which  it  was  written. 
In  view  of  much  that  has  been  debated  and  discussed  on  operatic  lan- 
guage it  was  interesting  to  note  what  the  results  were.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  most  in  the  audience  last  evening  to  gain  any  continuous  light 
upon  the  doings  on  the  stage  from  the  words  of  the  singers — and  yet 
in  this  opera,  more  than  in  most,  a  close  and  uninterrupted  following 
of  the  lines  is  necessary  for  its  true  understanding.  It  might  truly  be 
said,  however,  that  in  the  small  experience  with  opera  in  English  that 
has  been  had  at  the  Metropolitan  the  text  has  never  before  been 
understood  so  well.  There  were  some  of  the  singers  whose  diction 
was  pre-eminently  good  and  whose  lines  were  intelligible  as  far  as  the 
orchestra  and  other  hindrances  would  allow  them  to  be.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Mr.  Reiss,  the  only  one  in  the  cast  to  whom  English 
is  not  native.  His  diction  was  very  excellent.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  said  that  the  composer  has  generally  accompanied  his  dec- 
lamation with  a  lighter  orchestration  than  he  has  given  most  of  the 
others.  Messrs.  Griswold,  Hinshaw  and  Murphy,  and  to  a  consider- 
able degree  Mr.  Witherspoon  enunciated  in  a  way  that  made  their 
speeches  intelligible.  Mme.  Homer  was  less  good  in  this  respect,  and 
Mr.  Martin  seldom  made  himself  understood. 


LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
ARTHUR  NIKISCH 

April  g  After  much  heralding,  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
Arthur  Nikisch  at  its  head,  appeared  in  New  York  last  night  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  giving  the  first  concert  of  its  American  tour.  The  under- 
taking is  a  very  large  one,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  enterprising 
managers  should  have  exhausted  the  arts  of  the  press  agent  to  ad- 
vertise the  enterprise  they  are  conducting.  Expectation  was  raised  high. 
The  audience  was  very  considerable  in  numbers,  though  it  did  not  en- 
tirely fill  the  hall.  There  was  a  great  demonstration  of  welcome  for 
Mr.  Nikisch  when  he  appeared  to  take  his  place  at  the  conductor's 
stand,  and  there  was  much  real,  and  often  prolonged,  enthusiasm. 
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Mr.  Nikisch  is,  of  course,  no  stranger  in  New  York.  Those  in  the 
audience  whose  memories  took  them  back  twenty  years  were  familiar 
with  his  appearance  before  the  public  as  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  his  quiet,  almost  languid  approach,  his  reserved 
bows.  His  appearance  has  changed  but  little,  except  for  an  invasion 
of  gray  upon  the  black  hair  and  beard.  Nor  his  style  as  a  conductor 
— quiet,  graceful,  self-contained  intensity,  the  occasional  expansion  of 
the  gesture,  the  kindling  glance,  the  smoldering  fire  that  now  and  again 
leaped  into  flame  are  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Nikisch's  conducting 
now  as  they  were  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Orchestra. 

His  readings  are  those  of  a  profoundly  musical  nature;  at  their 
best  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  a 
clear  elucidation  of  his  thought,  his  meanings,  in  a  large  conception 
whose  subtle  and  significant  details  contribute  to  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Nikisch  conducted  with  equal  eloquence 
and  power  Beethoven's  Leonore  Overture,  No.  3,  Brahms's  First 
symphony,  Tschaikowsky's  symphonic  fantasia,  Francesco  da  Rimini, 
and  Wagner's  Tannhauser  overture. 

The  orchestra  that  he  conducted  is  the  foremost  organization  in  Lon- 
don and  an  excellent  orchestra.  His  organization  is  co-operative,  like 
the  original  organization  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  It 
has  no  regular  conductor,  but  also  like  the  Philharmonic  for  a  short 
period,  it  is  conducted  by  a  succession  of  invited  "guest"  conductors. 
Mr.  Nikisch  at  the  present  time  is  occupying  that  temporary  position. 
The  orchestra  was  formed  in  1904  by  seceders  from  Henry  J.  Wood's 
Queen  Hall  Orchestra  in  London,  who  refused  to  submit  to  his  rule 
that  his  players  must  attend  every  performance  and  concert  of  his 
orchestra  and  be  represented  by  no  substitutes.  Not  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  this  bold  stand  for  the  sacred  right  of  sending  substitutes 
in  the  American  accounts  of  the  London  orchestra. 

It  is  highly  thought  of  by  the  Londoners,  and  deservedly  so.  It 
is  said  to  include  many  of  the  best  British  orchestral  players.  The 
strings  are  numerous  and  have  a  fine  solidarity  and  power;  their  tone, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  at  times  brilliant  rather  than  mellow.  The  wood 
winds  are  uncommonly  good;  a  first  oboe  and  a  first  clarinet  are  of 
unusual  delicacy  and  finish  of  phrasing.  The  brass  players  are  ex- 
cellent. The  orchestra,  on  the  whole,  is  exceedingly  responsive  to  the 
conductor,  but  its  ensemble,  especially  its  attack,  is  not  of  the  most 
finished. 
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There  is  a  highly  dramatic  performance  of  the  Leonore  overture 
that  was  at  the  same  time  poetic.  Some  of  the  tempi  seemed  a 
little  slow,  but  they  justified  themselves  in  Mr.  Nikisch's  treatment. 
Brahms's  symphony  has  not  been  heard  more  beautifully  set  forth  in 
all  the  fine  performances  that  have  preceded  this  one  in  New  York  this 
season,  although  there  was  one  that  was  more  technically  finished. 

There  were  to  be  admired  in  this  Mr.  Nikisch's  beautifully  plastic 
modeling  of  the  phrase;  his  adjustment  of  melodic  values  in  the  or- 
chestration, so  that  Brahms's  melodic  line  should  never  be  lost,  nor 
the  rounded,  rich,  and  shadowy  masses  of  the  instrumental  color  dis- 
turbed; his  freedom  and  flexibility  of  tempo,  that  were  seldom  ex- 
aggerated. There  was  a  wealth  of  significant  detail  all  through  it. 
Nothing  was  lost,  and  nothing  was  unduly  obtrusive.  The  enunciation 
of  the  grandiose  theme  of  the  last  movement  was  superb,  and  its  en- 
trance artfully  prepared  to  gain  the  greatest  effect.  There  was  a  mag- 
nificent climax  wrought  in  this  movement.  The  performance  was 
beautiful  with  a  deeply  musical  beauty. 

The  same  things  can  be  said  of  Tschaikowsky's  feverish  and  rhap- 
sodic Francesca  da  Rimini,  perhaps  even  to  a  greater  degree.  Mr. 
Nikisch's  art  as  an  interpreter  was  brought  to  bear  upon  this  difficult 
and  involved  piece  with  a  wonderfully  illuminating  power.  He  made 
it  all  lucid  and  coherent  where  incoherence  easily  befalls.  It  was  not 
only  dramatically  forceful  but  musically  convincing,  at  least  for  the 
moment. 


LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
ARTHUR  NIKISCH 

April  11  There  was  a  considerably  larger  audience  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall  at  the  second  concert  of  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  Arthur  Nikisch  than  there  was  at  the  first  one  on  Monday 
evening.  The  program  was  a  less  musically  interesting  one  than  that 
of  the  opening  concert,  but  it  contained  matter  which  more  easily 
appealed  to  the  public  and  with  which  the  great  conductor  could  make 
a  more  immediate  effect.  The  audience  was  indeed  profoundly  stirred 
and  aroused  to  great  enthusiasm  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance. 
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Tschaikowsky's  Sixth  symphony  has  many  times  in  recent  years 
served  as  a  stalking  horse  for  ambitious  conductors  desirous  of  im- 
pressing the  New  York  public;  a  composition  made  as  if  for  that  very 
purpose.  Mr.  Nikisch  had  no  need  to  resort  to  it,  for  his  finest  powers 
as  an  interpreter  are  employed  in  music  of  a  deeper  significance,  of 
a  less  obvious  pathos.  Nevertheless,  it  was  made  the  chief  number 
of  the  program.  It  was  preceded  by  Beethoven's  Egmont  overture  and 
followed  by  three  Wagnerian  selections — the  prelude  and  Liebestod 
from  Tristan  und  Isolde,  the  arrangement  from  the  second  act  of 
Siegfried  called  Waldweben,  and  the  prelude  to  Die  Meister singer. 

The  orchestra  itself  appeared  to  somewhat  better  advantage  than 
it  did  on  Monday;  no  doubt  in  part  a  natural  result  of  greater  familiar- 
ity with  new  surroundings  and  perhaps  of  less  nervousness  and  more 
confidence  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  their  listeners.  At  any 
rate,  it  played  with  greater  finish  and  certainty  of  ensemble,  a  matter 
in  which  its  first  performance  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  There 
seemed  to  be  also  a  somewhat  richer  euphony  in  the  string  choirs. 

The  Egmont  overture  was  Mr.  Nikisch's  finest  achievement  at  this 
concert;  a  performance  of  great  breadth  and  power,  as  finished  in 
detail  as  it  was  impressive  and  grandiose  in  its  larger  outlines.  In 
Tschaikowsky's  symphony  he  got  all  the  effects  that  the  work  is  so  cun- 
ningly calculated  to  yield;  all  the  effects  of  climax,  of  rhythm,  of 
varied  and  contrasted  orchestral  color;  the  feverish  excitement,  the 
burden  of  woe,  the  languor  and  voluptuousness.  And  all  these  effects 
were  raised  to  their  highest  power  by  the  skill  with  which  they  were 
brought  out  and  the  insistence  with  which  they  were  presented;  the 
freedom  and  elasticity  of  the  tempo,  the  finish  of  the  phrasing,  the 
significance  of  the  pauses,  the  clearness  with  which  all  details  were 
wrought  for  themselves  and  for  their  place  in  the  whole.  It  all  showed 
Mr.  Nikisch's  consummate  skill,  if  not  his  highest  qualities  as  a  mu- 
sician. The  audience  was  much  impressed,  and,  after  the  allegro 
molto  vivace  was  stirred  to  excitement.  At  the  end  of  the  symphony 
Mr.  Nikisch  had  the  orchestra  rise  and  share  in  the  applause. 

Of  the  Wagnerian  selections  the  prelude  to  Tristan  was  played  with 
a  wonderful  surge  of  passion,  an  ebb  and  flow  of  emotional  intensity, 
an  unerring  marking  of  the  melodic  line.  In  the  Liebestod  there  was 
somewhat  less  certainty  in  this  last  respect,  and  the  same  could  be 
said  of  the  forest  music  from  Siegfried.     The  prelude  to  Die  Meis- 
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tersinger  had  imposing  weight  and  a  splendid  stress  of  passionate 
utterance.  Where  the  three  themes  came  together  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily clear  leading  of  their  respective  voices  without  a  loss 
of  the  unity  of  the  whole  effect.  But  there  were  places  in  the  prelude 
where  this  clarity  was  not  preserved. 


1912-1913 


ALMA  GLUCK 

Nov.  j  Mme.  Alma  Gluck,  a  young  singer  who  has  made  unusual 
strides  in  her  profession  during  the  short  time  she  has  been  before  the 
public,  appeared  in  a  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  hear  Mme.  Gluck  in  opera  this 
season,  and  perhaps  that  accounted  for  some  of  the  demonstrations  of 
approval  that  the  young  singer  received.  But  many  of  them  may  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  soprano's  popularity.  There  was  a  large 
audience  present,  and  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition  of  many  of 
the  songs  and  additions  to  the  program.  Quantities  of  flowers  were 
presented  to  the  singer. 

Mme.  Gluck's  programs  are  always  unusual.  She  has  attempted 
to  bring  many  new  songs  before  the  public  in  the  past,  and  yesterday 
she  added  to  this  list.  There  was  but  one  group  yesterday  devoted  to 
the  older  composer;  all  the  rest  were  modern;  some  scarcely  from  the 
press,  others  unpublished. 

The  program  began  with  Asteria's  air  from  Gluck's  II  telemaco, 
sung  in  Italian.  This  was  followed  by  Mozart's  charming  An  Chlo'e, 
and  a  song  set  down  as  Beethoven's  Heidenroslein.  Beethoven,  how- 
ever, composed  no  such  song.  He  did  at  one  time  make  sketches  for 
a  setting  of  these  words,  but  they  are  entirely  fragmentary.  The  in- 
genious Mr.  Henry  Holden  Huss  some  years  ago  conceived  the  idea  of 
piecing  together  and  elaborating  these  sketches  and  adding  a  piano 
accompaniment  from  the  indications  that  Beethoven  set  down  for  this 
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purpose.  He  did  it — and  lo,  a  new  song  by  Beethoven  was  the  result. 
After  this  came  an  old  English  song,  So  sweet  is  she,  which  was  re- 
peated. To  this  group  Mme.  Gluck  added  the  air  of  the  Happy  Spirit 
from  Orjeo,  which  she  has  frequently  sung  at  the  opera. 

The  second  group  was  made  up  of  German  songs.  Gustav  Mahler's 
Das  irdische  Leben  made  a  dramatic  appeal,  and  Strauss's  particu- 
larly ingratiating  song,  Einkehr,  was  repeated.  For  Kurt  Schindler's 
Mondlicht  was  substituted  another  song  by  this  composer,  which  like- 
wise was  sung  twice,  and  the  group  closed  with  Arthur  Rosenstein's 
inconsequential  but  pleasing  Mit  einem  gemalten  Band.  When  she 
was  recalled  Mme.  Gluck  sang  Brahm's  Wiegenlied. 

The  third  group  was  devoted  to  Russian  songs  and  began  with  the 
Hindou  song  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Sadko,  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Russian  art.  At  the  end  of  the  group  were  two  new  songs  by  Efrem 
Zimbalist,  the  young  Russian  violinist,  who  was  present  in  a  box. 

Mme.  Gluck  had  sung  this  group  of  songs  variously  in  French, 
English  and  Russian,  but  she  added  a  new  language  to  her  list  by 
singing  Maurice  Ravel's  Chant  Hebra'ique  in  Yiddish.  This  song  is 
quite  unlike  the  other  music  of  this  French  composer  which  has  been 
heard  here.  It  suggests  in  its  style  the  weird  chants  of  the  Temple 
which  Sirota  brought  before  this  public  last  Winter. 

In  the  last  group  were  American  songs,  two  by  John  A.  Carpenter, 
the  Chicago  composer.  They  did  not  seem  to  disclose  a  new  American 
idiom;  at  the  same  time  they  were  musicianly  and  effective,  and  the 
first  one,  a  setting  of  Lord  Alfred  Douglas's  The  green  river,  was 
repeated. 

The  program  closed  with  G.  W.  Chadwick's  Allah  and  Rawlins  L. 
Cottenet's  charming  Red,  red  rose.  There  were  numerous  additions  at 
the  end,  including  the  inevitable  From  the  land  of  the  sky-blue  water. 

The  delightful  quality  of  Mme.  Gluck's  voice  remains  one  of  its 
chief  charms.  Her  enunciation,  too,  is  good.  As  yet,  however,  she 
cannot  be  said  to  have  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  all  the  songs  she 
sings,  although  she  does  far  more  than  skim  over  their  surface.  A 
tendency  in  her  voice  to  close  at  the  top,  somewhat  pinching  the  upper 
tones,  remains  uncorrected  to  some  extent,  and  occasionally  slight 
deviations  from  the  pitch  mar  her  work.  The  afternoon,  on  the  whole, 
however,  was  one  of  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Rosenstein  contributed  not 
a  little  to  this  end  with  his  accompaniments. 
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NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  MAGGIE  TEYTE 

Nov.  g  At  last  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  will  have  a  chance 
to  sound  and  to  be  heard.  After  its  two  seasons  of  handicap  at  the 
Century  Theater  and  The  New  Theater,  a  place  that  was  not  intended 
for  orchestral  music  on  the  stage  and  that  was  exceedingly  unkind  to 
it  when  produced  there,  the  Symphony  Orchestra  will  now  give  its  con- 
certs in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  first  one  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
and  will  be  repeated  to-morrow  afternoon.  There  was  a  large  audience 
that  made  the  hall  look  full. 

The  new  hall  seemed  well  adapted  to  orchestral  music,  even  played 
by  an  orchestra  of  the  size  of  Mr.  Damrosch's.  The  tone  of  the  or- 
chestra seemed,  of  course,  powerful  in  an  audience  room  of  such  a 
size.  It  had  a  big  and  round  quality  that  was  of  itself  satisfying.  In 
forte  passages  there  seemed  some  lack  of  continuing,  vibrating  reso- 
nance, that  gave  the  tone  a  slight  quality  of  dryness,  but  there  is  little 
cause  for  complaint  in  this  hall  of  tonal  quality  that  is  produced  as 
good  tonal  quality  originally.  The  various  instrumental  voices,  while 
they  fuse  sufficiently,  are  clearly  distinguishable.  The  whole  effect 
of  this  will  be  merciless  toward  any  weakness  of  misfortune  in  the  way 
of  scraping  or  harshness.  Nothing  of  this  sort  will  be  mellowed  or 
concealed. 

Mr.  Damrosch  began  his  season  nobly  with  Beethoven's  third 
Leonore  overture  and  his  Eighth  symphony.  Both  of  them  were 
played  with  careful  preparation,  with  finish,  with  energy  and  with  a 
just  deference  toward  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  composer.  The 
delicacy  of  the  band,  as  well  as  its  capacity  for  solid  and  sonorous 
climaxes,  was  exhibited.  The  excellence  of  its  wood  wind  players  in 
tone  and  phrasing  showed  through  the  orchestral  fabric  praiseworthily. 

To  end  with  and  to  contrast  with  this  high  thinking  of  Beethoven, 
Mr.  Damrosch  produced  a  composition  on  a  different  intellectual  plane. 
This  was  Maurice  Ravel's  suite  Ma  mere  Voye,  translated  as  Mother 
Goose;  though  the  English  Mother  Goose  does  not  relate  the  stories 
of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  Hop  0'  My  Thumb,  Laideronette — Empress  of 
the  Pagodas,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  the  Fairy  Garden,  as  this  one 
does.    This  suite  is  a  transformation  of  a  set  of  pieces  originally  for 
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piano  four  hands  and  then  set  for  a  ballet.  This  orchestral  version  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  America  on  this  occasion. 

The  pieces  are  graceful  and,  in  a  way,  amusing,  with  some  delicately 
charming  effect  of  orchestration,  and  some  that  seem  quite  decidedly 
sought  out  and  elaborately  artificial.  The  musical  ideas  from  which 
the  five  movements  are  developed  are  of  exceeding  tenuity.  There 
are  some  modern  French  harmonies  scattered  through  them  that  are 
still  pretty  hard  to  bear;  as,  for  instance,  the  next  to  the  last  chord 
in  the  last  piece.  But  the  work  as  a  whole,  gave  pleasure,  and  the  third 
movement  of  it,  Laideronette — Empress  of  the  Pagodas,  a  miniature 
march  quaintly  orchestrated,  was  repeated. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte,  soprano,  of  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera 
Company,  was  the  soloist,  a  singer  who  showed  great  charm  at  her 
appearances  last  season  here  in  song  recitals  and  in  Massenet's  Cen- 
drillon.  A  first  appearance  in  Goldmark's  opera  of  The  cricket  on  the 
hearth  in  Philadelphia  last  evening  seemed  to  have  brushed  a  little 
of  the  bloom  off  her  voice  in  Voi  che  sapete,  from  The  marriage  of 
Figaro,  though  there  was  grace  in  her  expression  of  it.  She  sang  bet- 
ter and  more  spontaneously  in  a  group  of  four  French  songs,  Duparc's 
Extase,  Debussy's  Fantoches,  and  Green  and  Hue's  J'ai  pleure  en  reve. 
These  are  all  strikingly  beautiful  examples  of  modern  French  art  in 
different  styles  and  are  all  difficult  to  sing.  Miss  Teyte  showed,  besides 
full  mastery,  a  strong  sympathy  with  them,  a  real  conviction  which 
made  her  delivery  of  them  eloquent.  Debussy's  Fantoches,  one  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  of  his  capricious  genius,  she  had  to  repeat. 


"HAMLET" 

Nov.  20  Expectation  had  been  laid  in  trains  of  gunpowder  all  through 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening — especially  in  the  upper 
and  rear  portions  of  the  house — and  was  ready  to  take  fire  and  blaze 
up  when  the  spark  was  applied.  It  was  all,  of  course,  for  Mr.  Titta 
Ruffo,  the  very  expensive  Italian  baritone  who  is  at  present  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Company.  That  com- 
pany began  its  series  of  representations  at  the  Metropolitan  last  eve- 
ning, and  presented  Ambroise  Thomas's  opera,  Hamlet,  with  Mr.  Ruffo 
as  Hamlet,  it  being  his  first  and,  as  has  been  announced,  his  only 
appearance  in  opera  here  this  Winter. 
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Probably  for  no  other  reason  than  the  coming  of  a  much-heralded 
baritone  would  Ambroise  Thomas's  Hamlet — should  be  Arnleto — 
have  made  its  reappearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  had 
not  been  heard  there  before  last  night  in  sixteen  years — its  last  previ- 
ous performance  was  in  that  season  when  Mme.  Calve  and  Jean  Lasalle 
found  in  it  congenial  opportunity  for  their  remarkable  art.  For  some 
seasons  before  that  it  had  had  only  a  few  scattering  performances,  and 
the  mists  of  oblivion  were  already  slowly  gathering  about  it. 

The  opera,  in  fact,  scarcely  maintains  any  vitality  in  the  operatic 
world  outside  of  Paris,  and  it  is  known  by  the  rising  generation  of 
music  lovers  in  New  York  chiefly  as  being  the  source  of  that  florid 
song  with  a  waltz  rhythm  and  a  Norse  ballad  sung  by  the  mad  Ophelia 
bringing  flowers,  and  perhaps  to  a  lesser  number  of  a  bacchanalian 
song  by  Hamlet  in  praise  of  liquor,  unknown  to  students  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama  but  considered  necessary  by  the  French  librettists.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  Hamlet  will  gain  anything  more  than  a  transitory 
flicker  of  renewed  life  even  from  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Titta  Ruffo. 

There  was  an  enormous  audience  present,  and  it  flamed  into  en- 
thusiasm at  all  the  opportunities  given  it  by  Mr.  Ruffo,  which  were 
many.  It  is  not  often  that  an  operatic  baritone  can  create  so  speedy 
an  excitement  as  he  created  here  and  is  reported  to  have  done  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  uproariously  applauded  after  every  solo  number 
that  he  sang;  and  after  the  drinking  song  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  in  which  Messrs.  Carre  and  Barbier,  the  librettists,  made  so  great 
an  improvement  upon  Shakespeare,  he  was  recalled  many  times,  and 
in  response  to  calls  of  "bis,"  which  came  from  his  countrymen  de- 
ployed through  the  house,  he  repeated  it  to  their  even  greater  approval. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  anything  else,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Ruffo 
achieved  a  great  success  last  evening. 

He  has,  in  fact,  many  qualities  that  make  an  immediate  popular 
appeal.  His  voice  is  of  immense  power  and  sonority.  It  is  still  young, 
fresh  and  vibrant,  and  its  youthfulness  is  still  one  of  its  chief  charms. 
It  is  a  voice  of  rather  metallic  quality;  a  voice  of  bronze,  until  it  is 
forced  to  its  extreme  power  in  its  upper  tones,  when  it  is  a  brazen 
clarion.  And  these  tones  are  the  sensational  feature  of  his  singing. 
Mr.  Ruffo's  vocal  style  allows  of  little  variety  of  color  and  of  little 
variety  of  emotional  or  dramatic  expression,  such  as  a  greater  musical 
endowment  and  vocal  skill  might  find  even  in  Thomas's  music.  He 
undertakes  very  few  "covered"  tones,  and  in  a  tenor  such  an  organ 
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would  be  recognized  as  a  "white"  voice.  Mr.  Ruffo's  stentorian  upper 
tones  are  of  the  sort  that  easily  arouse  such  excitement  as  prevailed 
last  evening;  but  it  is  a  voice  that  soon  exhausts  its  variety  of  effect. 

As  an  actor  he  has  been  extravagantly  praised.  Now,  Thomas's 
Hamlet  is  a  wretched  perversion  of  a  masterpiece;  but  it  still  retains 
some  dim  outlines  of  Shakespeare's  conception,  and  in  this  opera  he 
invites  some  dangerous  comparisons  that  he  does  not  meet  with  in- 
variable success.  His  style  is  tense  and  vivacious,  restless  and  uneasy. 
He  made  certain  strongly  marked  and  obvious  points ;  but  for  subtlety 
or  suggestiveness  or  consistently  and  definitely  conceived  and  skillfully 
executed  delineation  of  character  his  impersonation  was  not  notable.  It 
is  an  impersonation  whose  traits  and  outlines  are  chiefly  melodramatic. 

In  the  later  scenes  of  the  opera,  where  there  is  less  temptation  to 
extravagance  of  voice  or  of  action,  Mr.  Ruffo  was  more  satisfactory, 
even  though  provocative  of  less  tumultuous  enthusiasm. 

Mme.  Zeppilli  was  the  Ophelia,  a  part  in  which  she  is  a  winsome 
and  becoming  figure,  according  to  the  operatic  tradition.  She  has 
gained  in  power  and  to  some  extent  in  quality  and  smoothness  of  voice, 
and  several  of  her  songs  were  in  many  ways  well  sung  and  acceptable. 
But  the  part  requires  a  far  greater  vocal  skill  to  do  it  full  justice  than 
Mme.  Zeppilli  possesses,  and  memories  of  some  of  her  greater  prede- 
cessors would  not  be  banished  by  her  performance,  especially  that  of 
the  "mad  song."  With  this  the  opera  closed,  and  the  whole  fifth  act 
was  omitted;  nor  was  there  any  quarrel  with  the  musical  director  for 
this  summary  treatment  of  the  work. 

Some  of  the  other  members  of  the  cast  did  admirable  work  in  the 
performance,  and  there  should  be  praise  in  their  degree  for  Mr.  Huber- 
deau  as  Claudius,  Mr.  Henri  Scotti  as  the  Ghost,  and  Mme.  de  Cisneros 
as  Gertrude.  Mr.  Campanini  was  warmly  welcomed  back  to  the  con- 
ductor's stand,  and  he  conducted  a  performance  that  was  finished  and 
spirited  and  apparently  full  of  conviction.  The  chorus  sang  with 
vigor  and  precision.  The  scenic  outfit  was  of  rather  moderate  beauty 
and  appropriateness. 


EUGENE  YSAYE 

Nov.  20     It  was  evident  very  soon  after  Eugene  Ysaye  had  begun  to 
play  at  his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  that  he  was 
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still  the  great  artist,  the  master  violinist,  that  he  was  on  his  previous 
visits  to  America,  and  that  the  young  men  who  have  arisen  in  the 
world  of  art  since  he  was  last  heard  here  have  still  something  to  look 
up  to  and  to  grow  up  to.  It  is  eight  years  since  the  great  Belgian 
violinist  last  played  in  New  York,  in  the  season  of  1904-5,  and  he  then 
appeared  after  an  absence  of  half  a  dozen  years. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  essential  qualities 
of  his  playing  which  make  him  a  great  master,  an  interpreter  in  the 
highest  sense.  Such  a  one  glorifies  and  ennobles  what  he  touches 
with  the  communicating  flame  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  raises 
it  to  the  higher  levels  of  art.  Greater  technicians  there  may  be,  but 
few  speak  with  a  loftier  and  nobler  eloquence,  a  serener  or  intenser 
spirit  than  he  when  he  is  at  his  best.  As  he  plays  considerations  of 
technique  recede  from  the  foreground,  and  the  processes  by  which  the 
deeds  are  done  are  forgotten.  The  personality  of  the  executant  is 
sunk  and  merged  in  the  significance  of  the  music;  and  it  is  as  if  the 
listener  were  put  into  immediate  communion  with  it  for  its  own  sake 
alone. 

For  his  first  program  Mr.  Ysaye  drew  largely  upon  the  music  of 
the  elder  masters  of  the  violin.  He  played  a  sonata  in  A  minor  by 
Veracini  and  one  in  B  minor  by  Geminiani,  both  eighteenth  century 
composers;  a  chaconne  by  Vitali  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
Mozart's  Concerto  in  G  major.  And  this  music  revealed  many  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  his  playing — its  breadth,  repose,  and  purity 
of  style,  its  incisiveness  of  rhythm — for  all  the  capriciousness  that  he 
sometimes  puts  into  it — and,  above  all,  the  flooding  beauty,  the  sing- 
ing tone  and  the  emotional  poignancy  of  his  cantabile.  There  are  few 
who  can  so  tug  at  the  heart  as  the  adagio  of  Mozart's  concerto;  in 
many  of  the  sections  of  Vitali's  long  chaconne — long  as  it  was,  and  in 
a  sense  severe,  it  gave  the  audience  the  greatest  delight — or  the  sicili- 
ano  of  Veracini's  sonata. 

Simple  music  this  is,  much  of  it,  and  not  charged  with  the  emotional 
quality  or  the  subjective  expression  that  modern  composers  write  into 
their  music.  And  yet  as  Mr.  Ysaye  played  it,  it  glowed  with  a  kindling 
warmth  and  tenderness  that  transfigured  it  without  harming  its  sim- 
plicity or  its  noble  sweep  of  line.  He  was  at  his  highest  in  the  beautiful 
adagio  of  Mozart's  concerto,  music  of  imperishable  beauty,  which  he 
voiced  with  supreme  repose  and  eloquence. 

Much  might  be  said  of  his  large,  rich  and  heart-searching  tone, 
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rich  in  shades  of  emotional  expressiveness,  of  his  broad  and  sensitive 
bowing,  of  his  subtle  plasticity  of  phrasing  and  following  of  the  melodic 
line.  There  were  moments  when  the  tone  lost  its  beauty  and  his  bow 
arm  its  firmness.  There  were  certain  passages  in  which  his  tempo 
seemed  unduly  capricious,  but  they  were  only  moments  and  served 
not  at  all  to  break  the  spell  of  his  magic  upon  his  listeners — the  magic 
of  an  imposing  and  dominating  artistic  personality. 

Mr.  Ysaye,  it  must  be  said,  is  not  equally  great  as  a  composer  and 
as  an  interpreter.  Two  small  pieces  of  his  own — the  kind  that  eminent 
violinists  seem  to  write  in  these  days  instead  of  the  bristling  and 
empty  concertos  their  predecessors  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  produced — were  not  of  a  sort  to  impress  the  listener  with 
anything  at  all.  They  were  called  Reve  d'enfant  and,  by  somebody's 
astonishing  feat  in  translation,  Old  Mute.  The  last  number  was  Saint- 
Saens's  Rondo  Capriccioso.  Vitali's  chaconne — from  what  original 
was  it  arranged? — was  accompanied  by  the  organ,  well  played  by  Gas- 
ton Dethier,  and  Mr.  Ysaye  insisted  on  his  sharing  all  the  prolonged 
applause  that  this  long  composition  evoked.  For  himself  there  were 
recalls  without  number  by  an  audience  that  filled  Carnegie  Hall  to  its 
capacity. 


TITTA  RUFFO 

Nov.  26  Among  its  other  services  the  League  for  Political  Education 
is  to  be  thanked  for  having  obtained  the  participation  of  Titta  Ruffo, 
the  famous  Italian  baritone,  at  a  concert  for  its  benefit  last  evening 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Ruffo  was  heard  once  in  opera  in  New  York, 
and  is  not  to  be  heard  again.  The  program  in  which  he  sang  last 
evening  disclosed  his  powers  in  a  variety  of  styles.  And  the  result 
was  in  many  ways  more  interesting  than  his  performance  in  the  Hamlet 
of  Ambroise  Thomas  last  Tuesday.  It  is  true  that  he  lacked  the 
stimulus  of  dramatic  surroundings  and  the  kindling  warmth  of  a 
dramatic  performance,  and  an  important  part  of  his  artistic  equipment 
was  thus  not  called  upon. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  general  impression  of  Mr.  Ruffo's  voice 
and  style  was  not  greatly  changed,  though  the  lower  register  of  his 
voice  sounded  perhaps  somewhat  better  in  Carnegie  Hall  than  it  did 
in  the  Opera  House — sounded  richer  and  of  finer  quality;  and  in  cer- 
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tain  numbers  there  was  a  somewhat  greater  warmth  and  expressive- 
ness. The  high  tones  were  still  the  chief  and  most  important  feature 
of  his  performances,  and  the  waiting  for  them  to  come  was  more  or 
less  impatient.  The  general  impression  of  the  voice,  however,  was 
again  of  its  metallic  quality,  the  brazen  clarion  of  his  high  tones. 
The  prodigious  power,  the  long  and  equable  phrasing,  the  dramatic 
declamation  were  all  in  evidence,  only  less  remarkably,  and  they  are 
altogether  of  a  sort  that  cannot  fail  profoundly  to  impress  and  arouse 
to  enthusiasm  and  excitement,  as  they  did  last  night. 

Some  found  again,  however,  the  lack  of  emotional  warmth  and  ex- 
pressiveness and  especially  of  variety  of  color  that  were  noted  at  his 
first  appearance.  He  uses  a  good  deal  of  the  "white"  voice.  And 
the  program  showed  that  there  are  limits  to  his  command  of  style. 
He  is  at  his  best,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  broad  and  sonorous  and  em- 
phatically dramatic  music  of  the  young  Italian  style,  as  in  the  prologue 
to  Pagliacci,  which  he  sang  in  a  very  graphic  and  picturesque  manner 
with  many  dramatic  and  suggestive  details.  He  did  nothing  better 
than  a  sonorously  sustained  legato  air  from  Leoncavallo's  Chatterton; 
this  was  beautifully  sung,  with  great  nobility  of  phrase.  On  the  other 
hand,  Figaro's  air,  Largo  at  factotum,  from  The  Barber  of  Seville, 
has  been  quite  as  well  sung  with  as  much  humor,  dexterity,  and 
volubility  and  characteristic  expression  by  artists  of  much  smaller  pre- 
tensions. And  so,  it  may  be  said,  has  the  serenade  from  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni,  which  he  added  of  his  own  free  will  after  Figaro's  song, 
in  which  he  showed  singularly  little  beauty  of  tone  and  much  "white" 
quality. 

Of  much  charm  was  the  group  of  modern  Italian  songs,  one  of  which, 
signed  E.  Titta  Ruffo,  is  presumably  by  the  singer  himself.  He  added 
two  more,  apparently  of  the  same  style.  That  entitled  E  cant  a  il 
grillo  is  peculiarly  quaint,  and  he  sang  them  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
timate expression.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Ruffo  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
his  reticence  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  favorite  emotional  devices  of 
Italian  singers,  as  the  emotional  aspiration  of  vowels  and  the  tearful 
quaver.  A  sob  at  the  climax  was  the  only  blot  upon  the  Chatterton 
air,  and  why  did  Mr.  Ruffo  give  a  triple  aspirate  to  the  last  syllable 
of  the  final  incominciate  in  the  Pagliacci  prologue? 

At  such  a  concert,  such  an  audience,  composed  partly  of  benefactors 
and  partly  of  excited  Italians  who  did  not  hesitate  to  address  the  bari- 
tone familiarly  from  the  gallery,  provides  and  brings  with  it  its  own 
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enthusiasm.  There  was  very  vigorous  applause  last  evening.  Miss 
Helen  Stanley,  who  assisted,  has  a  pleasing  and  well  controlled  piano 
voice,  and  sang  with  artistic  intelligence  the  air,  Depuis  le  jour,  from 
Charpentier's  Louise,  adding  an  air  after  it  from  the  second  act  of 
Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut  and  a  group  of  songs.  An  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Perosio  of  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company 
played  accompaniments  for  the  singers  and  marked  time  between  their 
appearances  by  playing  orchestral  selections. 


LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY 

Nov.  28  The  most  characteristic  and  individual  features  of  Mr.  Leo- 
pold Godowsky's  piano  recital,  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  came  at  the  end  when  he  played  half  a  dozen  of  Liszt's  difficult 
and  scintillating  transcriptions  of  Paganini's  etudes  for  the  unaccom- 
panied violin  and  his  own  still  more  difficult  and  scintillating  Sym- 
phonic metamorphoses  of  themes  from  Strauss's  operetta,  Die  Fleder- 
maus.  For  Mr.  Godowsky  is,  more  than  all  things  else,  a  technician, 
so  far  as  technique  relates  to  playing  many  notes  and  combinations 
of  notes  rapidly,  clearly,  brilliantly.  His  own  transcriptions,  in  which 
he  delights  in  combining  two  and  more  themes  in  one  bewildering  flux, 
are  a  specialty  of  his  own;  and  his  playing  of  this  one  yesterday  was 
a  great  piece  of  bravura.  But  the  piece  is  well  named;  for  there  is, 
indeed,  a  metamorphosis  of  Strauss's  gay  and  elastic  melodies  and 
their  debonaire  spirit,  when  they  are  tricked  out  in  this  highly  artificial 
garb,  forced  into  unnatural  unions  and  provided  with  strange  and 
sophisticated  harmonies.  The  audience  was  naturally  roused  over  the 
performance  of  these  pieces;  Liszt's  arrangement  of  the  Campanella 
etude  was  long  applauded. 

The  performance  of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Godowsky's  program  that  made 
demands  on  the  emotional  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  player  was 
less  satisfactory,  though  he  had  lightened  its  demands  by  omitting 
from  it  the  Sonata,  Op.  no,  by  Beethoven  that  had  been  at  first  an- 
nounced. He  played  Schumann's  Etudes  symphoniques  without  really 
reproducing  as  a  whole  their  romantic  and  imaginative  spirit  and 
especially  their  bigness  of  style.  Brahms's  fascinating  Capriccio  in  B 
minor  lost  much  of  its  grace  under  his  hands.  The  Song  without 
words  by  Mendelssohn  in  G  major,  he  played  with  refinement  and 
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musical  feeling;  the  so-called  Spinning  song  sounded  dry.  His  Chopin 
was  a  diverse  musical  value.  He  was  at  his  best  in  tone  and  in  divining 
the  sentiment  of  the  music.  The  B  flat  prelude  he  played  very  fast, 
indeed,  so  fast  as  to  arouse  great  admiration,  and  he  repeated  it,  as 
he  did  the  G  sharp  minor  etude.  He  added  to  the  printed  list  the 
Berceuse  in  a  performance  of  great  delicacy. 

Mr.  Godowsky's  tone  on  the  instrument  is  often  a  disappointment 
— it  is  often  dry,  colorless,  without  depth  and  variety.  His  style  also 
seems  to  lack  a  true  and  singing  legato;  and  he  is  heard  to  less  ad- 
vantage in  music  that  especially  calls  for  these  qualities  and  a  broad 
and  deep  emotional  basis,  fire,  imagination,  poetic  insight.  He  often 
deals  very  successfully  with  what  lies  on  the  surface. 


"THE  ORATORIO  SOCIETY" 

Dec.  8  It  was  gratifying  to  observe  at  the  first  concert  of  the 
Oratorio  Society  last  Tuesday  evening  that  there  was  a  large  audience 
and  that  it  followed  the  performance  with  interest  and  received, 
evidently,  a  deep  impression  from  it.  It  was  gratifying,  especially,  for 
the  reason  that  a  fear  has  been  expressed  lest  the  interest  of  modern 
audiences  in  large  choral  works,  in  oratorios  in  particular,  is  diminish- 
ing. There  were,  of  course,  some  special  reasons  why  there  might 
have  been  an  unusual  interest  in  this  particular  performance.  It  was 
the  first  appearance  in  New  York  of  a  new  conductor  at  the  head  of 
the  Oratorio  Society,  Mr.  Louis  Koemmenich,  who  is  assuming  a 
very  considerable  responsibility  in  the  leadership  of  this  choral  or- 
ganization— old,  as  the  lives  of  choral  organizations  have  been  lived 
in  New  York,  and  with  an  honorable  career  that  has  contributed  much 
to  the  musical  history  of  the  metropolis.  Moreover,  the  work  chosen 
for  the  first  performance  under  the  new  conductor  was  one  of  the  two 
most  popular  oratorios  of  the  classical  type,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah, 
which  alone  can  vie  in  popular  favor  with  Handel's  Messiah.  The 
managers  of  the  Society  had  made  unusual  efforts  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  the  occasion  and  to  arouse  public  interest  in  it;  and  they  acted 
shrewdly  in  taking  advantage  of  the  combination  of  circumstances 
that  enabled  them  to  do  so.  Their  efforts  were  very  considerably  re- 
warded, as  the  size  and  temper  of  the  audience  went  to  show. 

It  is  thirty-nine  years  since  Dr.  Damrosch  first  established  the 
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Oratorio  Society  in  the  flush  of  his  early  enthusiasm,  in  1873.  It  was 
an  awakening  from  a  sad  period  of  somnolency  in  choral  music  that 
had  settled  upon  New  York  and  that  was  a  sorrow  to  genuine  lovers 
of  choral  music  in  the  city.  To  make  such  a  new  venture  and  to  give 
it  the  foundation  that  would  assure  success  and  permanency  was  a 
formidable  undertaking.  The  details  of  its  accomplishment  have  been 
told  in  Mr.  Krehbiel's  little  book,  "Notes  on  Choral  Music  in  New 
York,"  published  in  1884,  when  the  Oratorio  Society  had  a  history 
of  ten  years  of  success  and  the  prospect  of  permanency  that  it  has 
since  gone  so  far  toward  fulfilling. 

They  were  modest  beginnings.  Dr.  Damrosch,  who  had  come  to 
New  York  as  conductor  of  the  German  male  singing  society,  Arion, 
had  turned  his  thoughts  toward  a  mixed  choir,  but  his  inquiries  were 
all  met  with  discouraging  replies.  An  attempt,  however,  was  made; 
in  the  Spring  of  1873,  by  fifteen  or  eighteen  persons  gathered  together 
by  invitation  at  a  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  go  on.  The  growth  of 
the  choir  was  very  gradual  but  steady.  It  did  not  undertake  its  first 
concert  till  December  of  that  year.  There  was  no  admission  fee,  but 
members  were  permitted  to  ask  a  number  of  friends.  The  choral 
numbers  of  the  program  were  Bach's  chorale,  To  God  in  whom  I  trust, 
Mozart's  Ave  verum,  Palestrina's  Adoramus  Te,  Mendelssohn's  O 
hills,  O  vales  of  pleasure,  and  choruses  from  Handel's  Samson.  There 
were  also  instrumental  numbers  and  vocal  solos.  The  influence  of  this 
concert  was  to  stimulate  the  enlistment  of  new  members.  How  modest 
the  doings  still  were  in  the  second  year  of  the  Society  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  second  concert  it  was  learned  by  the  officers  of  the 
Society  from  the  janitor  of  the  hall  with  considerable  surprise  that 
"there  were  persons  waiting  at  the  door  to  buy  tickets  of  admission." 
The  result  was  an  unexpected  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  of 
$20  or  $25.  Then  came  a  concert  in  Steinway  Hall,  with  full  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  and  though  the  chorus  still  numbered  less 
than  a  hundred  voices  it  was  launched  upon  its  mission.  Its  promise 
of  success  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  thirty-nine  years  that  followed. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  there  is  increasing  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  large  volunteer  choir  of  amateurs  in  a  city  such  as  New 
York  and  also  in  keeping  the  public  really  interested  in  their  work. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  always  an  interest  in  the  Christmas  perform- 
ances of  The  Messiah;  but  it  is,  in  a  way,  extra-musical,  and  it  hardly 
counts  as  a  factor  in  the  sum  of  choral  culture.     The  interests  that 
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claim  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  are  many  and 
various.  They  are  such  that  to  secure  the  unvarying  attendance  of 
some  250  or  300  people  at  rehearsals,  as  is  necessary  if  fine  results 
are  to  be  even  aimed  at,  once  a  week  during  the  season,  when  most  is 
"going  on,"  there  is  needed  a  large-minded  enthusiasm  and  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  of  rigid  description.  And  such  an  interest  is  harder 
and  harder  to  keep  ablaze  if  it  shall  only  seem  that  public  interest  in 
the  results  attained  is  languid  or  fading.  New  York  has  recently  come 
to  know  what  sort  of  a  chorus  can  be  produced  by  such  a  city  as 
Toronto,  Canada,  by  hearing  the  remarkable  Mendelssohn  Choir  that 
has  twice  visited  us.  There,  apparently,  choral  singing  has  set  the 
whole  population  afire  if  the  accounts  that  come  thence  are  strictly 
true.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  is  but  one  of  several 
choral  societies  of  remarkable  excellence  in  that  city.  Apparently  the 
people  of  Toronto  "do  but  sing  because  they  must."  Whatever  the 
reasons  for  it,  the  conditions  to  be  found  there  are  not  to  be  duplicated 
in  many  places  elsewhere. 

There  seems,  in  fact,  reason  to  believe  that  the  love  of  choral  sing- 
ing, which  has  been  widely  extended  in  this  country,  more  or  less  fol- 
lowing English  models  from  which  in  the  furthest  analysis  is  had  its 
earliest  origin,  has  been  for  some  time  lessening.  There  is,  at  any 
rate,  less  devotion  to  the  singing  of  choral  works  of  the  type  repre- 
sented by  the  classical  oratorios.  Some  of  the  largest  publishers  of 
such  works  have  declared  that  their  sales  of  copies  of  such  works  are 
annually  lessening.  Many  choral  societies  in  smaller  cities  were  the 
one  agency  that  could  insure  the  hearing  and  the  practice  of  music 
for  a  large  number.  Others  have  directed  their  energies  in  other  ways. 
One  of  the  commonest  is  the  undertaking  to  give  "operas  in  concert 
form."  Much  more  is  heard  about  "grand  opera"  nowadays  than  ever 
was  before  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  "grand  opera"  al- 
ways seemed  dim,  remote  and  inaccessible;  and  the  imaginations  have 
been  inflamed  and  ambitions  stimulated  to  give  the  music  of  "grand 
opera"  and  to  hear  it,  even  if  its  action  cannot  be  seen.  Reports  are  not 
uncommon  of  performances  of  such  works  as  Faust  or  even  A'ida  on 
the  concert  stage,  where  neither  can  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  said  to  belong.  And  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch's  concert  performance 
of  Tschaikowsky's  Eugen  Onegin  even  in  New  York  is  a  recent 
memory.  Mr.  Damrosch  a  few  years  ago  was  reported  to  have  said 
to  a  Chicago  interviewer  that  he  firmly  believed  in  the  propriety  of 
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such  performances  and  that  he  thought  they  had  a  great  future.  Hav- 
ing had  a  good  many  years'  experience  in  directing  operas,  giving 
orchestral  concerts  and  conducting  choral  societies,  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  substantial  ground  upon  which  to  found  an  opinion, 
assuming  that  there  was  no  special  pleading  in  his  utterances  and  that 
they  were  correctly  reported.  The  fact  that  he  was  then  preparing  for 
some  such  performances  as  he  spoke  of,  which  he  afterward  gave,  may 
or  may  not  have  had  some  unconscious  influence  in  shaping  his  views 
at  that  time.  He  is  at  present  preparing  an  opera  of  his  own  for 
performance  on  the  chief  lyric  stage  of  America,  and  it  seems  scarcely 
worth  while  to  ask  him,  at  this  juncture,  whether  he  thinks  that  after 
all  concert  performances  would  be  just  the  thing  for  Cyrano,  or  that 
there  will  be  "a  great  future  for  them." 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  oratorio  and  its  allied  styles 
are  an  outworn  form  of  art  and  that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  dwindling 
of  public  interest  in  it.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  this  were  true  and  cause 
for  endless  regrets;  for  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose  or  to  forget 
the  music  that  is  cast  in  the  shape  of  oratorios,  passions,  and  cantatas. 
If  choral  singing  were  to  go  out  of  fashion  or  of  public  esteem,  this 
must  be  the  result.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  there  should  be  any  general 
agreement  with  Rubinstein's  view: 

The  oratorio  is  an  art  form  which  I  have  always  been  disposed 
to  protest  against.  The  best-known  masterpieces  of  this  form  have 
(not  during  the  study  of  them  but  when  hearing  them  performed) 
always  left  me  cold,  indeed  often  positively  pained  me.  The  stiff- 
ness of  the  musical  and  still  more  of  the  poetical  form  always  seemed 
to  me  absolutely  incongruous  with  the  high  dramatic  feeling  of  the 
subject.  To  see  and  hear  gentlemen  in  dress  coats,  white  cravats, 
and  yellow  gloves  holding  music  books  before  them,  or  ladies  in 
modern,  often  extravagant  toilets,  singing  the  parts  of  the  grand, 
imposing  figures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  always  dis- 
turbed me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  never  attain  to  pure  enjoy- 
ment. Involuntarily  I  felt  and  thought  how  much  grander,  more 
impressive,  vivid,  and  true  would  be  all  I  had  experienced  in  the 
concert  room,  if  represented  on  the  stage  with  costumes,  decorations, 
and  full  action. 

Alas.  Rubinstein  devoted  many  valuable  years  of  his  life  to  trying 
to  establish  it  in  his  "sacred  operas,"  and  to  no  purpose  at  all.  And 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  in  the  elder  days  the  oratorio  was 
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sometimes  really  a  dramatic  performance  acted  upon  the  stage;  al- 
though this  was  never  established  as  a  custom  in  England  with  Handel's 
oratorios,  and  it  seem  became  a  fixed  point  of  belief  there  that  no 
sacred  subject  should  be  in  any  way  enacted.  And  so  Rossini's  opera 
Moses  in  Egypt  was  turned  into  an  oratorio  for  English  use,  and  Saint- 
Saens's  Samson  et  Dalila,  which  he  wrote  with  one  eye  on  the  stage 
and  the  other  on  the  concert  platform,  has  been  for  England  an  ora- 
torio and  not  a  drama. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Oratorio  Society  shall  be  successful  in 
bringing  back  in  fuller  measure  than  it  now  exists  the  popularity  of 
the  oratorio,  and  that  it  may  find  in  works  that  have  been  written  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  abundant  matter  in  which  to  interest  a  larger 
public.  The  vital  and  moving  power  of  choral  singing  is  felt  deeply 
by  listeners  of  greater  and  lesser  musical  culture  alike.  And  there  has 
certainly  been  no  other  influence  in  the  history  of  modern  art  that  has 
wrought  better  results  for  those  who  sing  and  those  who  listen. 


VOLPE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  ARNOLD  VOLPE, 
CLARA  BUTT 

Jan.  8  The  second  concert  of  the  Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra,  given 
last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  was  made  notable  by  the  soloist  of  the 
occasion,  perhaps  more  than  by  the  playing  of  the  orchestra;  though 
this  evinced  a  marked  improvement,  and,  in  Schumann's  D  minor 
symphony  that  opened  the  concert,  was  highly  creditable.  The  string 
players  have  gained  a  greater  smoothness  and  homogeneity  of  tone 
than  they  have  shown  in  previous  seasons,  and  the  orchestra  as  a  whole 
plays  with  something  more  of  finish.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's 
third  Leonore  overture  was  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  symphony. 
The  string  players  did  themselves  further  credit  in  Grieg's  two  Elegiac 
melodies. 

The  soloist  was  Mme.  Clara  Butt,  the  English  contralto,  who  re- 
appeared in  New  York  after  a  dozen  years  or  so.  The  greatest  con- 
tralto voices  seem  recently  to  have  come  from  England  or  to  be 
furnished  at  least  by  English  blood.  Mme.  Butt's  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  voices  in  its  range,  power  and 
quality.    And  it  is  still  to  be  reckoned  as  a  remarkable  voice,  though 
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it  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  any  of  these  respects.  The  regrettable 
thing  about  it  is  that  misuse  seems  evidently  to  be  the  reason  why  it 
is  not. 

The  voice  is  far  from  equalized  in  its  different  registers,  and  there 
are  marked  differences  of  quality  through  its  range  unpleasant  to  a 
sensitive  ear.  It  seemed  also  last  evening  as  though  some  of  the  lower 
tones  were  no  longer  as  serviceable  as  they  should  be.  But  Mme. 
Butt's  singing  had  a  power,  a  force  of  expression,  a  sweep  and  domina- 
tion and  in  many  respects  a  beauty  of  tone  that  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  her  listeners.  One  of  her  most  excellent  qualities  is  her 
clearness  of  enunciation  that  makes  the  text  of  the  music  she  sings 
clearly  intelligible  to  her  listeners,  and  they  will  pardon  her  much 
for  this. 

Mme.  Butt  sang  Beethoven's  Italian  aria,  In  questa  tomba,  and 
the  air,  Divinites  du  Styx,  from  Gluck's  Ale  est  e,  and  later  two  of  Sir 
Edward  Elgar's  cycle  of  Sea  pictures,  called  Sabbath  morning  at  sea 
and  Where  corals  lie.  There  was  an  imposing  quality  in  her  per- 
formance of  the  airs  by  Beethoven  and  Gluck  that  could  not  fail  of 
communication  to  the  audience,  which  was  deeply  impressed  by  Mme. 
Butt's  singing.  Elgar's  songs  seem  lacking  in  spontaneity  and  in  a 
sense  of  musical  beauty;  but  Mme.  Butt  sang  them  with  great  fervor 
and  conviction  that  gave  them  a  momentary  enhancement  of  their  real 
value.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  her  performances  called  forth  much 
enthusiasm  from  the  audience. 


SCHOLA  CANTORUM,  KURT  SCHINDLER 

Jan.  q  It  was  an  interesting  undertaking  of  Kurt  Schindler,  conductor 
of  the  chorus  that  now  calls  itself  the  Schola  Cantorum,  to  make  its 
first  concert  this  season  give  a  survey  of  the  development  of  opera 
from  some  of  its  Italian  precursors  to  Gluck,  Purcell  and  the  French- 
men of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  concert  was  given  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall  and  had  not  only  the  interest  that  belongs  to  such  a  his- 
torical review  but  in  several  of  the  numbers  much  musical  charm. 

The  music  that  Mr.  Schindler  selected  to  carry  out  his  scheme  was 
described  in  detail  in  last  Sunday's  Times,  beginning  with  the  Gos- 
sip of  the  bleaching  women,  by  Alessandro  Striggio.     This  and  the 
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pieces  from  Orazio  Vecchi's  Amfiparnasso  and  Adriano  Banchieri's 
Foolish  old  age  are  dramatic  by  implication  rather  than  implicitly  so. 
The  first  operas  deliberately  intended  for  dramatic  representation  were 
those  of  the  Florentine  reformers  of  1600;  and  it  was  rather  strange 
that  Mr.  Schindler,  in  selecting  examples  of  this  style  for  his  historical 
illustration,  did  not  give  specimens  of  the  very  first  operas,  the  work 
of  Peri  and  Caccini,  but  passed  them  by  to  include  an  extract  from 
Monteverde's  Ariana,  eight  years  later  in  date.  It  must  be  said  that 
this  was  a  noble  piece  of  declamation — the  aria  Lasciatemi  rnorire. 

The  later  development  of  opera  was  represented  by  numbers  from 
Purcell's  King  Arthur,  Lully's  music  for  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme, 
Rameau's  Hippolyte  et  Aricie,  Philidor's  Ernelinde,  Gluck's  Alceste 
and  Rousseau's  Le  devin  du  village,  including  choruses,  solos  for 
soprano  and  baritone  and  orchestral  pieces. 

To  the  student  of  music  Striggio's  composition,  that  began  the  pro- 
gram, was  one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers,  although  it  was  not 
one  of  the  best  sung,  for  the  chorus  did  not  attack  its  contrapuntal 
difficulties  with  ease  or  confidence,  and  the  same  was  true  of  Vecchi's 
Love  scene.  The  scenes  from  Banchieri's  Foolish  old  age  had  much 
grace  and  sprightliness,  and  Lully's  attempt  at  Turkish  music  in  the 
music  for  Moliere's  comedy  was  amusing. 

There  was  reason  to  perceive  the  cause  of  Rousseau's  popularity  in 
the  simplicity  and  charm  of  the  music  of  his  little  opera.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  elaborate  operatic  style  was  in  the  selections  from 
Rameau's  Hippolyte  et  Aricie  with  its  Nightingale  aria,  not  unknown 
to  modern  sopranos. 

Miss  Anna  Case,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Dinh  Gilly  of  the  opera,  sang 
the  solo  parts.  Miss  Case  was  not  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  florid 
music  of  Rameau  nor  to  the  weight  of  Monteverde's  aria,  but  she  sang 
with  a  beautiful  and  pure  tone;  and  Mr.  Gilly  evinced  with  robustness 
and  sincerity  and  was  successful  even  with  the  English  words  of  the  air 
from  Purcell's  opera. 


JULIA  CULP 

Jan.  11     Few  Lieder  singers  who  come  to  New  York  with  a  high 
established  reputation  in  Europe  disclose  so  soon  and  so  convincingly 
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the  grounds  for  it,  and  grounds  for  the  duplication  of  it  here,  as  Mme. 
Julia  Gulp,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  She  is  a  Dutch  artist  whose  voice  is  described  as  a  con- 
tralto, though  it  hardly  has  all  the  characteristic  quality  of  a  true 
contralto;  but  there  will  be  no  quarrel  with  the  description  that  is  ap- 
plied to  an  organ  so  beautiful  as  hers.  It  has  an  altogether  remarkable 
richness  and  silken  smoothness;  it  is  admirably  equalized  throughout 
its  whole  range;  it  has  great  power  and  fullness,  which  she  can  modu- 
late to  the  extreme  of  pianissimo.  There  are  many  technical  excel- 
lences in  her  employment  of  it,  and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  her 
breath  control,  which,  with  her  artistic  intelligence,  enables  her  to  do 
unusual  things  in  the  way  of  phrasing. 

Mme.  Culp  is  sincerely  and  unswervingly  devoted  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  her  songs,  to  the  representation  of  their  underlying  mood 
and  the  changing  expression  of  each  line.  There  is  a  wide  range  and 
variety  in  her  power  of  expression.  And  yet  with  all  this  resource 
some  may  have  found  a  certain  monotony  in  her  delivery  of  some  of 
her  songs,  especially  in  her  way  of  making  successive  crescendos  on 
successive  phrases,  and,  in  a  manner,  interrupting  the  emotional  con- 
tinuity; but  it  must  be  said  that  she  was  never  guilty  of  disturbing 
the  musical  phrase.  Probably  to  consider  so  is  to  consider  too  curi- 
ously, in  view  of  all  the  extraordinary  excellences  of  Mme.  Culp's  art 
and  the  full  measure  of  enjoyment  that  she  gave  to  fastidious  lovers 
of  Lieder  singing. 

Her  program  was  made  up  of  the  three  groups  of  Schubert's,  Schu- 
mann's and  Brahms's  songs,  respectively,  almost  without  exception 
among  the  better  known  of  the  song  repertory.  Such  songs  as  these  can 
hardly  become  hackneyed,  however  well  they  are  known,  and  if  Mme. 
Culp  disclosed  no  new  beauties  in  them,  she  set  the  old  ones  forth  in  a 
manner  that  at  once  gained  her  the  eager  suffrages  of  her  audience, 
which  was  heartily  enthusiastic  and  showed  itself  delighted  and  be- 
guiled by  the  voice  and  the  nobly  artistic  singing  of  this  artist. 

Schubert's  Du  bist  die  Ruh'  and  Ave  Maria  were  sung  with  especial 
beauty,  the  latter  with  breadth  and  dignity  of  phrase  and  intensity  of 
expression;  similarly  fine  in  its  long  sustained  phrasing  was  Schu- 
mann's Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume;  there  was  exquisite  grace  in  his 
Mondnacht,  and  in  his  Aldesgesprach  she  showed  power  in  a  very 
different  style.     The  feeling,  with  which  she  sang  the  Intermezzo  was 
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far  removed  from  sentimentality,  and  few  could  have  failed  to  note  the 
significance  of  her  phrasing  of  its  last  stanza.  Her  six  songs  by  Brahms 
were  among  his  best  and  best  known. 

Mme.  Gulp's  accompanist,  her  compatriot,  Mr.  Bos,  who  had  served 
here  in  a  similar  capacity  for  Dr.  Wiillner  on  his  several  visits,  played 
the  accompaniments  with  exquisite  taste  and  appropriateness. 


"CLARA  BUTT" 

Jan.  12  Mme.  Clara  Butt  was  last  heard  in  New  York  in  the  season 
of  1899-1900.  She  has  attained  great  distinction  in  the  thirteen  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  her  first  visit  to  New  York,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  other,  and  even  remote,  parts  of  the  world.  The  wonder 
is  that  so  long  a  time  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  she  came  again  to 
New  York,  where  phenomenal  voices  are  always  sure  of  many  ad- 
mirers. And  Mme.  Clara  Butt's  voice  is  truly  phenomenal  and  of  a 
sort  that  could  not  fail  to  bring  her  fame.  In  its  natural  qualities, 
its  beauty,  range,  and  sheer  power,  it  can  almost  be  put  among  the 
most  remarkable  ones  now  before  the  public.  The  British  contralto 
voice  seems  to  be  a  type  by  itself,  and  is  hardly  duplicated  by  the 
women  of  any  other  race.  Mme.  Butt's  is  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
amplification  of  it  that  has  been  heard  here  for  a  long  time. 

She  was  something  more  than  a  girl  when  she  was  first  heard  in 
New  York — she  was  26  years  old  and  had  already  had  seven  years  of 
experience  in  English  concert  halls  and  festivals.  Her  singing  was  at 
once  admired  and  deplored  in  New  York  at  her  first  visit:  admired 
for  the  wonderful  beauty  and  power  of  the  organ  itself,  deplored  for 
the  insufficient  study  of  the  technique  of  her  art  that  it  showed,  the 
inevitable  faultiness  of  production  that  resulted  therefrom,  and  like- 
wise for  the  lack  of  the  highest  artistic  intelligence  and  feeling  for  the 
fitness  of  things  in  interpretation. 

Mme.  Butt  is  said  to  have  had  "a  few  lessons"  with  Bouhy  and 
Etelka  Gerster  in  Paris  after  she  had  finished  with  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  in  London.  But,  alas!  the  "few  lessons"  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  for  the  vocalist  who  would  really  master  his  art.  Not  a  few 
but  many  lessons  and  years  of  work  are  even  more  requisite  for  the 
singer,  who  must  control  perfectly  the  most  delicate  and  elusively 
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difficult  musical  instrument,  the  voice,  than  for  the  player  who  has 
only  the  grosser  and  more  tangible  problems  of  ivory  keys  and  catgut 
strings  to  labor  with. 

There  are,  however,  unquestionably,  certain  aspects  in  which  her 
technique  and  her  artistic  style  have  improved,  but  not  enough. 

Mme.  Butt's  singing  last  Tuesday  evening  compelled  the  highest 
admiration  in  numerous  respects,  and  from  many  of  her  listeners 
amazement,  from  others  regret.  The  marvelous  voice,  perhaps  not 
quite  what  it  was  in  1899  in  its  lowest  tones,  is  still  no  less  marvelous 
in  its  volume,  sonority,  and  power,  in  its  richness  of  quality.  But  it 
is  a  voice  in  some  respects  insufficiently  under  technical  control  and  in 
various  ways  put  to  uses  that  cannot  commend  themselves  to  a  fas- 
tidious taste.  There  are  inequalities  in  its  different  ranges,  and  the 
singer's  use  of  it  shows  certain  exaggerations,  a  disposition  to  force  the 
tone,  a  resort  to  extravagances,  and  an  explosive  manner  for  the  pro- 
duction of  striking  effects. 

With  all  this,  there  is  much  in  Mme.  Butt's  sweep  of  style,  her  over- 
whelming and  dominant  personality,  her  immense  fervor  and  con- 
viction, as  well  as  in  many  beautiful  nuances  that  she  does  not  neglect 
in  the  matter  of  phrasing  and  dynamic  gradation,  that  may  well  carry 
the  listener  captive.  It  is  not  strange  that  her  wonderful  voice  and 
her  imposing  delivery  have  won  her  the  widest  admiration  and  renown. 
And  it  is  in  every  way  likely  that,  notwithstanding  the  things  that  will 
make  the  judicious  grieve,  she  will  renew  and  reduplicate  her  triumphs 
in  this  country. 


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

Jan.  14  Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne  compelled  some  revisions  of  the  estimate 
of  him  as  a  pianist  by  his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
He  had  appeared  but  once  before  in  New  York  this  season,  when  he 
played  Tschaikowsky's  concerto.  It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  sev- 
eral years  in  which  he  has  been  playing  in  New  York  to  find  imagina- 
tive flight  in  much  of  his  performance,  notwithstanding  its  many 
extraordinary  excellencies.  Yesterday  he  showed  a  warmer  feeling  and 
a  firmer  grasp  in  the  purely  musical  qualities  of  what  he  was  playing 
than  he  has  before.    There  was  a  poetic  touch  in  more  than  a  little 
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of  it,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  the  larger  proportions  in  the  greater 
pieces  of  his  program,  in  which  this  is  an  important  element.  His 
tone,  too,  seemed  even  more  beautiful  in  its  bigness,  roundness  and 
fullness,  of  greater  variety  in  its  tints  and  shades,  though  this  has  been 
a  feature  of  his  playing  that  has  always  been  admired. 

In  short,  Mr.  Lhevinne  seemed  to  have  made  an  appreciable  step 
forward  toward  the  higher  qualities  of  musicianship.  With  all  this,  his 
technical  powers,  which  have  always  been  of  an  unusually  high  devel- 
opment, were  raised  even  to  a  greater  mastery;  and  much  of  what  he 
did  could  not  be  surpassed  in  brilliancy,  accuracy  and  fleetness  by 
pianists  famed  for  the  very  highest  dexterity  in  this  matter. 

His  playing  of  Liszt's  transcription  of  Bach's  Organ  prelude  and 
fugue  in  G  minor  was  not  alone  of  grandiose  power  and  stateliness. 
In  the  prelude  there  was  something  of  romantic  spirit.  The  fugue  was 
taken  at  a  pace  that  some  would  consider  too  fast,  not  a  little  faster 
than  would  be  fitting  for  its  performance  on  the  organ;  but  his  playing 
of  it  was  exquisitely  clear  in  its  disclosure  of  the  contrapuntal  voices 
and  in  their  adjustment  as  strands  of  the  polyphonic  fabric  yet  not  as 
a  contrapuntal  exercise,  but  as  a  musical  expression.  He  played 
Beethoven's  sonata,  Op.  81,  Les  adieux,  l' absence  et  le  retour,  which 
Mr.  Godowsky  a  few  weeks  ago  had  roused  from  a  long  slumber; 
there  is  a  fashion  in  sonatas  as  well  as  in  some  other  things.  He 
played  it  with  felicitous  appreciation  of  the  poetic  content  of  the 
music.  Not  one  of  the  great  sonatas,  it  has  yet  an  unfaded  charm,  and 
the  unmistakable  touch  of  the  master. 

One  of  Mr.  Lhevinne's  most  successful  achievements  was  his  per- 
formance of  Brahms's  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini's.  He  gave 
them  all,  and  with  not  only  a  magnificent  bravura  and  triumphant 
mastery  of  their  many  and  difficult  technical  problems,  but  with  a 
really  remarkable  variety  of  characterization  in  the  several  variations, 
in  tone,  touch  and  expression — for  they  are  far  from  being  the  purely 
technical  figurations  that  the  mechanical  piano  player  may  make  them 
seem.  Another  brilliant  number  was  Tausig's  transcription  of  Schu- 
mann's song  El  contrabandista,  which  pianists  have  not  made  familiar, 
though  it  is  effective — so  effective  that  Mr.  Lhevinne  was  called  on 
to  repeat  it. 

He  played  Liszt's  transcription  of  Mendelssohn's  song,  Auf  Fliigeln 
des  Gesanges,  with  singing  tone;  three  pieces  by  Chopin;  a  gavotte  by 
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Glazunoff;  and  Balakireff's  dazzling  Oriental  fantasy,  Islamey.    There 
was  as  large  an  audience  as  the  hall  would  hold. 


LINA  CAVALIERI,  LUCIEN  MURATORE 

March  10  Mme.  Lina  Cavalieri,  who  has  sung  in  past  years  both 
at  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Manhattan  Opera  Houses,  returned  to 
New  York  last  night,  after  a  long  absence,  at  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome as  a  concert  singer,  when  she  was  assisted  by  the  "Nathan 
Franko  Orchestra,"  conducted  by  Edouard  Touron,  and  by  Lucien 
Muratore,  who  for  several  seasons  has  been  the  leading  tenor  of  the 
Paris  Opera  and  who  made  his  first  New  York  appearance  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Muratore  was  heard  first  in  an  air  from  Werther  and  later  in 
Chansons  provencales.  He  also  sang  several  duets  with  Mme.  Cava- 
lieri, including  the  Saint-Sulpice  duet  from  Manon,  a  song  of  Schu- 
mann's sung  in  French  and  on  the  program  as  Sous  ta  fenetre,  Clair 
de  la  lune  and  a  Neapolitan  duet. 

Mr.  Muratore  seems  to  be  out  of  his  element  in  concert,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  difficult  to  judge  of  his  worth  as  a  singer,  especially  as 
the  Hippodrome  is  not  the  easiest  place  in  the  world  to  sing  in.  Both 
of  the  singers  "acted"  not  only  their  opera  airs  but  their  songs.  The 
effect  on  a  concert  stage  with  the  singers  in  evening  clothes  sometimes 
verged  on  the  ridiculous.  However,  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Muratore 
has  a  good  dramatic  voice.  Like  most  French  singers,  his  enunciation 
was  a  delightful  feature  of  his  singing. 

Mme.  Cavalieri  made  a  very  brilliant  appearance  when  she  entered 
last  night  in  a  gown  of  orange  and  white.  She  is  quite  as  beautiful  as 
her  most  youthful  pictures  would  have  us  believe.  She  was  very 
nervous  last  night  and  perhaps  did  not  do  herself  justice  as  a  singer. 
At  any  rate,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  she  had  improved  in  this  direction. 

She  sang  first  an  air  from  Mefistofele  and  later  some  Neapolitan 
songs,  besides  the  afore-mentioned  duets  with  Mr.  Muratore.  The 
audience  was  large  and  friendly,  and  there  were  frequent  additions  to 
the  program.  One  of  them  was  described  as  follows  on  the  printed 
programs:  "As  an  encore  Mme.  Cavalieri  will  sing  Last  night  was  the 
end  of  the  world,  by  Harry  von  Tilzer." 
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"BORIS  GODOUNOFF" 


March  20  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  made  its  second  pro- 
duction of  a  new  opera  last  evening,  when  it  gave  the  first  performance 
in  America  of  Modest  Moussorgsky's  opera  Boris  Godounoff.  The 
occasion  was  a  notable  one.  There  was,  of  course,  a  large  audience, 
such  as  a  first  night  production  attracts  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
brought  before  this  public  an  operatic  work  of  a  sort  wholly  new  to 
it;  a  work  of  a  Russian  composer  in  the  most  uncompromising  Russian 
style — a  work  that  is  unmistakably  intended  for  the  Russian  audience, 
that  has  in  it  much  that  makes  a  special  appeal  to  such  an  audience 
and  is  even  in  certain  parts  hardly  intelligible  to  any  other,  so  deeply 
is  it  saturated  with  the  Russian  spirit  and  so  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  history,  manners,  customs,  characters,  scenes  and  surround- 
ings of  Russia,  the  general  outlook  of  the  Russian  people,  and  espe- 
cially, so  deeply  rooted  is  it  in  the  soil  of  the  Russian  folk-song. 

The  interest  that  Boris  Godounoff  has  to  an  Occidental  audience 
is  furnished  by  the  elemental  power  of  its  inspiration  and  execution, 
the  vividness  of  its  emotional  expression,  the  picturesqueness  of  most 
of  its  scenes  and,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  novel  and  seizing  im- 
aginative quality  of  its  music,  often  rude  and  unpolished,  filled  now  with 
a  grim  sadness  and  gloom  and  now  with  boisterous  gayety,  now  with 
grace  and  vivacity,  and  rising  with  relentless  power  to  the  tragic 
culmination  of  the  work. 

The  production  at  the  Metropolitan  was  a  remarkable  one  in  many 
ways;  most  strikingly  so,  perhaps  in  the  scenic  investiture  that  was 
given  it.  This  was  the  self-same  setting  in  which  the  opera  was  pre- 
sented in  Paris  five  years  ago,  when  it  created  a  deep  impression  as 
performed  by  a  company  of  Russian  singers.  The  scenery  was  painted 
in  Russia  and  brought  to  the  French  capital.  The  Metropolitan  man- 
agement bought  the  whole  outfit,  including  the  costumes;  and  together 
they  form  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  imposing  and  characteristic  stage 
settings  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House — a  setting  that  may  be 
assumed  to  represent  the  scenes  of  the  opera  with  a  fidelity  not  often 
attained. 

Boris  Godounoff  has  no  principal  tenor  part,  no  principal  soprano 
or  contralto  part.  There  is  only  a  very  subordinate  and  almost  un- 
intelligible "love  interest."    If  it  is  any  singer's  opera,  it  is  the  basso's 
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who  represents  Czar  Boris;  but  it  is  more  than  all  else  the  chorus's 
opera.  The  chorus  has  really  the  star  part  in  the  work;  and  the  most 
effective  and  profoundly  impressive  movements  in  the  performance 
last  evening  were  divided  by  the  chorus — unequally  with  Mr.  Didur, 
who,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  gave  a  remarkably  vivid  and  dramatically 
thrilling  impersonation  of  the  remorseful  Czar,  by  far  the  most  success- 
ful and  distinguished  achievement  he  has  made  in  New  York. 

The  audience  was  large  and  received  the  opera  with  a  first  night 
cordiality.  The  singers  were  recalled  repeatedly  after  each  fall  of 
the  curtain,  Mr.  Didur  especially  being  summoned  many  times  after 
his  powerful  scene  in  the  apartment  in  the  Kremlin.  It  was  appropri- 
ate, too,  that  Mr.  Setti,  the  chorusmaster,  should  appear  after  the 
great  choruses  in  the  first  act,  superbly  sung. 

As  has  already  been  made  known  in  The  Times,  Boris  Godounoff 
is  a  historical  piece,  based  on  a  dramatic  work  of  the  great  Russian 
poet  Pushkin,  describing  the  accession  of  Boris  after  murdering  the 
weak  son  and  heir  of  Ivan  the  Terrible;  an  uprising  of  the  people 
against  his  rule,  and  his  death  in  agonies  of  remorse  and  terror.  The 
book  of  the  opera  is  put  together  in  a  singularly  disjointed  manner 
and  is  bewildering  to  the  listener  not  already  prepared  to  understand 
it.  Different  editions  of  the  opera  present  different  sequences  of  the 
scenes  and  different  divisions  of  the  acts;  and  in  the  performance  of 
the  opera  at  least  one  scene  is  left  out  without  perceptible  injury  to 
the  dramatic  structure. 

Of  any  continuous  dramatic  development  there  is  none.  The  suc- 
cessive tableaux  suggest  episodes  in  the  story  of  Boris  and  the  progress 
of  the  fate  that  overtakes  him,  and  other  incidents  that  have  only  a 
loose  connection  with  it.  They  are  devised  to  exploit  what  Moussorg- 
sky  evidently  intended  to  make  the  chief  substance  of  his  opera — 
aspects  of  the  Russian  people's  life,  the  crowds,  the  lights  and  shadows, 
the  character  of  monk  and  peasant,  certain  glimpses  of  child  life — and 
in  other  works  Moussorgsky  has  shown  a  peculiar  sympathy  with 
child  life.  There  is  a  strange  and  sinister  power  shown  in  his  evo- 
cation of  the  figure  of  Boris,  of  the  growing  distemper  of  his  mind, 
and  the  final  scene  of  his  death  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  its 
kind  in  operatic  literature.  But  the  people  are,  after  all,  the  most 
important  figure  in  the  opera. 

Moussorgsky's  music  has  originality,  native  strength  and  potent 
expressiveness.     Its  strength  is  often  crude,  often  rude  and  rough. 
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It  has  a  directness  that  seizes  and  grips  the  listener.  There  are  also 
monotony  in  places,  pitiless  repetition,  frequent  use  of  those  ostinato 
passages  similar  to  those  who  have  listened  to  Russian  music,  even 
in  the  more  polished  style  of  Tschaikowsky.  In  considering  these 
qualities  of  Moussorgsky  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  music  as  it 
now  stands  has  passed  through  the  refining  hands  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  technicians  among  Russian  mu- 
sicians, who  has  supplied  what  he  conceived  Moussorgsky  to  lack  in 
skill  and  savoir  faire.  Moussorgsky's  harmony  is  bold,  sometimes 
harsh,  modern  in  the  extreme — especially  when  the  date  of  this  opera 
is  remembered;  but  this,  too,  is  said  to  have  come  under  the  polishing 
process  of  his  friend.  No  doubt  Boris  Godounoff  in  its  original  form 
was  a  ruder  and  more  violent  document  than  it  stands  at  present. 

First  in  Moussorgsky's  achievement  is  his  writing  for  the  chorus. 
The  utterances  of  the  cowed  and  terrified  people  in  the  first  scene  and 
the  jubilant  hymning  of  the  crowd  attending  Boris's  coronation  outside 
the  cathedral  are  of  magnificent  and  stirring  power.  So  is  the  wild 
chorusing  of  the  revolutionists  in  the  last  act.  Nor  are  these  simply 
massive  effects  gained  by  main  strength;  they  are  full  of  interesting 
and  significant  details  that  give  them  a  psychological  value.  A  highly 
significant  feature  of  Moussorgsky's  style  and  one  that  gives  him  much 
of  his  unique  flavor  is  his  copious  use  of  the  folk-song  element  that  has 
appealed  so  strongly  to  most  of  the  Russian  school  of  composers. 
There  are  innumerable  traces  of  it  in  this  score.  Much  of  it  is  written 
in  the  folk-song  vein  with  its  characteristic  intervals,  rhythms,  cadences 
and  color,  if  it  is  not  of  the  actual  substance  of  folk-song. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  the  Gloria  chorus  in  the  coro- 
nation scene.  The  melody  is  one  that  must  have  fallen  with  a  curious 
familiarity  upon  the  ears  of  the  musically  educated,  for  it  is  none  other 
than  the  one  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  second  of  his  string  quartets 
dedicated  to  the  Russian  Count  Rasoumoffsky.  The  pilgrims  in  the 
first  act  appear  upon  the  stage  singing  an  old  Russian  church  hymn; 
the  people  answer  with  what  seems  to  be  another. 

Whether  or  not  others  of  a  similar  outline  are  real  folk-tunes  or 
are  only  written  in  their  spirit  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  determined,  so 
far  from  Russian,  without  a  special  investigation.  The  important 
matter  is  that  their  character  is  unmistakable,  and  that  this  character 
intensely  colors  the  whole  work. 

In  the  scene  at  the  Polish  chateau  Moussorgsky  turns  to  the  Polish 
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music,  as  in  the  polonnaise  danced  by  the  guests — a  polonnaise  with 
a  somewhat  tarter  flavor  than  appears  in  Chopin's — and  in  the  charm- 
ing fragment  of  a  mazurka  that  comes  at  the  end  of  Marina's  song. 

The  whole  effect  of  this  music  if  so  spontaneity.  It  is  easy  to  see 
through  it  the  "realism"  that  Moussorgsky's  compatriots  so  warmly 
applauded.  And  its  qualities  command  something  akin  to  wonder 
from  the  listener  of  the  present  day,  who  remembers  that  Boris 
Godounoff  was  written  more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  Wagner's 
principles  had  not  established  themselves  even  in  those  parts  of  Europe 
counting  themselves  most  civilized,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia,  and 
when  "realism"  in  opera,  the  "verismo"  of  the  young  Italians,  was 
still  slumbering  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 

Moussorgsky's  writing  for  the  solo  voices  is  declamatory  with  the 
use,  on  occasion,  of  lyric  passages  of  a  broader  and  more  melodious 
type,  and  these  passages  occur  even  where  there  is  no  intention  of 
delivering  a  set  song,  as  some  of  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  to 
which  might  be  added  the  boisterous  and  picturesque  song  of  Pimenn, 
the  drunken  monk,  describing  the  battle  of  Kazan,  and  the  wailing 
prophecy  of  the  Simpleton  at  the  scene  in  the  wood.  The  dialogue  of 
the  nurse  and  children  in  the  palace  scene  is  of  fascinating  vivacity, 
and  the  long  scenes  of  Boris  with  his  little  son  are  of  moving  power. 
The  love  duet  between  the  false  Dimitri  and  Marina  is  not  one  of  the 
strongest  passages  of  the  opera  and  is  as  near  the  conventional  as 
Moussorgsky  allowed  himself  to  lapse. 

The  orchestra  is  treated  as  a  purveyor  of  color  and  of  atmosphere. 
It  is  not  treated  symphonically  or  with  the  purpose  of  making  any 
development  important  from  a  specifically  musical  point  of  view.  A 
characteristic  instance  of  its  employment  is  in  the  scene  in  the  monks' 
cell — an  essentially  unmusical  scene,  where  the  two  speak  in  formless 
declamation;  the  orchestra  runs  through  it  like  a  thin  thread,  supply- 
ing no  thematic  interest,  and  yet  in  a  way  the  composer  has  success- 
fully accomplished  his  purpose.  So,  too,  he  is  successful  in  under- 
lining the  lament  of  the  Simpleton.  Of  a  very  different  sort  is  the 
orchestral  effect  in  the  short  prelude  to  the  coronation  scene,  where 
it  has  an  astonishing  potency  in  preparing  the  solemn  and  awestruck 
mood. 

The  performance  under  Mr.  Toscanini's  direction  had  in  every 
scene  the  impress  of  his  master  hand  and  the  certainty  of  his  touch. 
It  was  a  superbly  vigorous  and  at  the  same  time  finished  performance 
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of  a  score  offering  innumerable  difficulties  of  an  unaccustomed  sort. 
Of  Mr.  Didur's  intensely  dramatic  impersonation  of  Boris  mention  has 
already  been  made.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Paul  Althouse  as  the  false  Dimitri 
— a  young  American  tenor  who  made  then  his  operatic  debut.  He  has 
a  voice  of  unusual  beauty  of  quality  and  a  style  of  vocalism  that  brings 
it  forth  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Last  evening  he  was  in  poor  voice, 
and  there  was  a  question  of  his  being  able  to  appear;  but  he  carried 
through  the  part  successfully. 

Mr.  De  Segurola  makes  a  richly  detailed  character  study  of  the 
drunken  monk  Varlaam;  Mr.  Reiss  is  fitted  like  a  glove  with  the 
part  of  the  Simpleton;  Miss  Anna  Case  is  a  charming  figure  and 
sings  with  equal  charm  as  the  young  Czarewitsch  Theodore,  and  Mme. 
Homer  does  brilliantly  what  little  she  has  to  do  as  Marina. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  KARL  MUCK, 
ANTON  WITEK 

March  21  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  now  in  New  York  on 
the  last  of  its  five  visits,  gave  its  evening  concert  last  evening  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  The  program  was  made  up  of  modern  music  altogether, 
yet  of  widely  contrasting  style.  It  is  not  so  long  a  way  from  Gold- 
mark's  overture,  Im  Friihling,  and  Dvorak's  Carnival,  with  which  the 
concert  began  and  ended  respectively,  to  Brahms's  violin  concerto,  as 
it  is  to  Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler's  Pagan  Poem,  which  occupied  the 
place  that  takes  the  listener  into  what  is  still,  to  many,  a  new  and 
unfamiliar  realm  of  music. 

This  Pagan  poem  was  last  played  here  by  the  Boston  Orchestra 
under  Dr.  Muck  six  years  ago.  It  is  suggested  by  a  portion  of  Virgil's 
eighth  Eclogue,  a  love  song  and  a  love  incantation  of  a  Thessalonian 
maiden  endeavoring  to  bring  back  her  truant  lover.  In  its  present 
shape,  which  it  has  reached  only  after  several  reworkings  by  the  com- 
poser, it  is  scored  for  orchestra  with  pianoforte,  English  horn  and  three 
trumpets  obbligati,  the  trumpets  being  heard  at  different  distances  off 
the  stage  and  only  at  the  close  with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  statement  of  the  material  means  employed  suggests  that  the 
composer  has  made  elaborate  experiments  in  instrumental  timbres  in 
the  piece,  and  such  is  the  case — experiments  that  are  novel  and  singu- 
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larly  successful.  The  pianoforte  part,  admirably  played  by  Heinrich 
Gebhard,  is  difficult  and  elaborate,  yet  is  treated  as  essentially  a  part 
of  the  ensemble  and  not  as  an  added  solo;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  in  which  a  composer  has  been  measurably  successful  in 
obtaining  a  truly  characteristic  effect  with  it. 

Most  noteworthy  is  the  use  of  the  three  distant  trumpets  playing 
in  strange  and  dissonant  harmonies  faintly  heard.  With  these  has  gone 
a  marvellously  skillful  use  of  the  orhestra,  of  all  its  colors  and  com- 
binations; and  there  are  effects  here  that  have  strange  and  novel  power 
and  a  sensuous,  yet  subtle  appeal. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Loeffler's  music  is  freighted  with  a  high  and 
fertile  imagination.  He  has  not  attempted  to  make  an  exact  trans- 
lation into  tones  of  Virgil's  poem.  The  music  has  no  servile  depend- 
ence upon  the  literary  program,  nor  does  it  follow  the  poem  page  by 
page.  It  is,  however,  potent  in  its  suggestiveness  of  the  mysteries  of 
Virgil's  narrative,  its  weird  imagery  and  the  crying  amorousness  of  the 
pagan  maiden.  There  is  the  note  of  sensuousness  in  it.  There  are 
gloom  and  despair,  and  there  is  frantic,  almost  savage  rejoicing. 

Obviously  pleasing  in  its  material  and  substance  the  music  is  not. 
The  composer's  themes  are  not  all  immediately  to  be  grasped,  though 
the  refrain,  as  Mr.  Hale  calls  it  in  his  note,  given  to  the  trumpets 
is  of  haunting  power.  There  are  passages  that  may  well  puzzle  and 
baffle  even  the  sympathetic  listener. 

The  composer  is  not  to  be  absolved  from  falling  at  times  into  the 
fantastic  and  the  over-strained,  and  there  are  passages  whose  clouded 
harmonies  and  uncertain  melodic  form  verge  upon  the  grotesque.  The 
harmonic  structure  that  Mr.  Loeffler  has  built  up  takes  him  into 
strange  and  not  always  comfortable  regions  of  dissonance  to  which 
all  ears  are  not  inured. 

The  certainty  of  touch  with  which  contrapuntal  structure  is  fabri- 
cated can  hardly  be  overlooked  by  the  attentive  listener,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  at  once  fully  appreciated.  That  the  composition  is 
the  work  of  a  musician  of  remarkable  quality  and  remarkable  gifts  is 
evident  now,  as  it  was  when  the  work  was  first  heard  here;  and  the 
pages  that  are  of  its  best  are  of  a  keen  and  poignant  beauty. 

It  received  an  extraordinarily  fine  performance;  and  its  difficulties 
are  great.  Dr.  Muck  and  the  orchestra  expended  their  powers  upon  it 
with  a  complete  devotion.    Mr.  Loeffler  occupied  a  box,  and  was  called 
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upon  to  bow  his  acknowledgments  repeatedly  to  warmly  enthusiastic 
applause. 

Mr.  Witek,  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra,  played  Brahms's  violin 
concerto  in  a  fashion  that  commanded  high  respect.  If  not  a  supremely 
eloquent  nor  a  remarkably  brilliant  performance,  it  showed  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  work  and  sympathy  with  it,  and  an  ample  command 
of  its  exacting  technical  demands. 

Mr.  Witek's  playing  had  breadth  and  authority.  And  if  his  tone 
did  not  wholly  satisfy  an  exacting  ear,  there  was  sufficient  reason  for 
it  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  highly  unfavor- 
able to  stringed  instruments  and,  indeed,  most  other  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Goldmark's  overture,  like  Dvorak's,  is  an  idiom  that  to-day  sounds 
almost  naive;  yet  there  was  charm  and  grace  and  brilliancy  in  it, 
though  it  is  a  little  discursive.  And  there  is  an  unusually  rich,  fine 
and  transparent  texture  in  its  orchestration. 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  ORCHESTRA, 
ARTURO  TOSCANINI 

April  14  The  last  of  the  season's  Sunday  night  concerts  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  took  on  a  character  that  this  popular  series  has 
but  once  before  assumed — the  character  of  a  symphony  concert  of  the 
highest  type,  conducted  by  Mr.  Toscanini,  who  then  made  his  first 
appearance  in  America  as  a  symphonic  conductor.  When  Felix  Mottl 
first  came  as  a  conductor  to  the  Metropolitan  ten  years  ago,  he  con- 
ducted one  symphony  concert  of  this  kind;  but  Mr.  Conried  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  signs  that  this  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  his  Sunday 
night  audiences  wanted,  and  the  concerts  promptly  resumed  the 
ephemeral  and  popular  character  they  have  retained  ever  since. 

Last  night,  however,  it  was  clear  that  this  was  the  sort  of  thing 
this  particular  Sunday  night  audience  wanted.  The  announcement 
that  Mr.  Toscanini  would  conduct  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  Wag- 
ner's Faust  Overture  and  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel  had  aroused  the 
greatest  interest  among  the  educated  and  discriminating  members  of 
the  New  York  musical  public  for  whom  the  ordinary  Sunday  night 
concert  scarcely  exists,  and  the  house  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
in  every  part.    It  was  an  audience  in  which,  besides  habitues,  there 
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were  many  prominent  musicians,  and  many  fastidious  lovers  of  sym- 
phonic music.  Mr.  Toscanini  has  made  so  profound  an  impression  as 
a  dramatic  conductor  that  there  was  the  keenest  interest  to  observe 
what  he  would  accomplish  in  another  field — a  field  in  which  his  re- 
markable powers  must  necessarily  achieve  remarkable  results. 

The  orchestra  was  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera  House,  somewhat 
augmented;  the  chorus  that  of  the  Opera,  and  the  solo  quartet  com- 
prised members  of  the  company — Miss  Frieda  Hempel,  soprano,  Mme. 
Louise  Homer,  contralto,  and  Messrs.  Carl  Jorn,  tenor,  and  Putnam 
Griswold,  bass.  The  orchestra  in  the  years  that  it  has  been  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Toscanini  has  gained  greatly  in  suppleness  and 
plasticity  as  well  as  in  precision  and  perfection  of  ensemble;  and  in 
last  evening's  concert  it  accomplished  some  remarkable  things.  Its 
quality  of  tone  is  not  of  the  highest  beauty  or  richness;  but  in  all  the 
music  played  last  evening  it  was  a  most  responsive  instrument  under 
Mr.  Toscanini's  hands. 

He  revealed  in  the  fullest  measure  the  qualities  of  the  great  sym- 
phonic conductor.  He  showed  that  he  had  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  widely  differing  character  of  the  three  compositions  that  made 
up  the  program,  and  that  he  brought  his  ideas  to  the  fullest  realization 
seemed  evident.  The  Faust  overture  has  seldom  been  made  more 
impressive  in  its  gloom  and  pessimistic  spirit.  The  Till  Eulenspiegel 
has  seldom  been  played  with  a  more  dazzling  brilliancy,  verve  and 
bravura,  with  a  more  perfect  ensemble  or  a  more  complete  mastery  of 
all  its  bristling  difficulties,  especially  those  of  its  rhythms  that  make 
its  ensemble  difficult. 

Interesting  as  these  were  and  satisfying — perhaps,  even  to  those 
zealous  enthusiasts  who  did  not  know  Till  Eulenspiegel,  or  the  move- 
ments of  the  symphony,  well  enough  to  refrain  from  applauding  till 
their  end — attention  was  naturally  centred  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Tosca- 
nini's performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  which  he,  as  well 
as  most  others  of  his  guild,  evidently  looks  upon  as  the  supreme  task 
of  a  symphonic  conductor. 

In  this  Mr.  Toscanini  met  in  an  unusual  degree  Wagner's  criterion 
of  the  melos,  of  keeping  unbroken  the  essentially  melodic  line  that 
underlies  it.  The  orchestra  sang  throughout;  and  in  all  the  nuances 
of  his  performance  the  melodic  line  was  not  interrupted;  nor,  in  all 
the  plastic  shaping  of  phrase  was  the  symmetry  of  the  larger  pro- 
portions of  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  lost  sight  of.    It  was  rhythm- 
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ically  of  extraordinary  vitality.  It  was  a  conservative  reading  without 
exaggerations  or  excesses.  There  were  subtle  and  significant  modi- 
fications of  tempo,  but  never  of  a  disturbing  sort.  It  was  devoted  to 
the  exposition  of  Beethoven  and  not  of  Mr.  Toscanini,  and  it  rose  to 
heights  of  eloquence  without  the  intrusion  of  the  conductor's  person- 
ality. Some  may  have  preferred  the  adagio  a  little  slower,  and  Mr. 
Toscanini  would  have  done  well  to  have  joined  this  movement  to  the 
final  one  without  making  the  break  that  he  did. 

The  effect  of  the  last  movement  was  supremely  stirring,  and  it 
marked  in  many  ways  the  summit  of  Mr.  Toscanini's  achievement. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  movement  is  presented  with  so  few  evidences 
of  labor  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  singers.  The  chorus  sang  with 
thrilling  vigor  and  apparent  spontaneity  and  attacked  the  cruel  high 
passages  with  spirit  and  elasticity.  So,  too,  the  solo  quartet  mastered 
the  difficulties  that  confronted  it  with  the  appearance  of  ease  that 
made  for  the  finer  elaboration  of  the  musical  effects.  Mr.  Griswold 
declaimed  the  bass  recitative  with  dramatic  power  and  cogency,  and 
Miss  Hempel's  command  of  the  high  tones  of  her  part  enabled  her  to 
move  at  ease  among  them.  And  Mme.  Homer  and  Mr.  Jorn  were  their 
fitting  companions  in  the  quartet. 

It  was  recognized  as  a  remarkable  performance  and  a  profoundly 
impressive  one.  And  one  of  its  obvious  results  was  to  prompt  the  wish 
that  a  way  might  be  found  for  Mr.  Toscanini  to  conduct  more  sym- 
phonic concerts  for  the  New  York  public. 
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NELLIE  MELBA 

Oct.  22  Mme.  Nellie  Melba,  after  just  three  years'  absence,  made 
her  reappearance  in  New  York  yesterday  afternoon  and  delighted  a  great 
audience  that  completely  filled  Carnegie  Hall.  In  November,  1910, 
she  sang  here  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  she  also  made 
two  appearances  then  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  Rigoletto 
and  in  La  Traviata.  A  third  projected  appearance  there  had  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  her  illness.  Her  visits  to  New  York  are  so  rare 
in  these  later  years  as  to  be  of  notable  importance;  for  Mme.  Melba 
is  still — and  her  singing  yesterday  afternoon  again  attested  it — one 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  a  school  that  seems  almost  inevitably  destined 
to  neglect  and  extinction ;  the  school  that  cultivates  the  highest  beauty 
of  pure  vocalism,  of  pure  vocal  style,  of  completely  mastered  vocal 
technique.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  her  reappearance  on  the  New 
York  concert  stage  should  be  recognized  as  an  occurrence  of  great 
significance,  and  that  it  should  be  acclaimed  by  such  an  audience  as 
greeted  her  yesterday. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  assisted  her,  playing  several 
numbers,  and  she  sang  to  its  accompaniment  the  "mad  scene"  of 
Ophelia  from  Thomas's  Hamlet,  the  Ave  Maria  from  Verdi's  Otello 
and  the  Voi  che  sapete  from  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro.  She  added 
to  these  the  song  of  Mimi  from  the  third  act  of  La  Boheme  and  then 
Arditi's  brilliant  waltz  song,  Se  Saran  rose.  With  accompaniment  of 
piano  she  sang  two  beautiful  songs  by  Henri  Duparc,  Phidyle,  Chanson 
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triste,  a  setting  of  John  Anderson,  and  Tosti's  Good-bye,  Summer,  at 
the  end. 

Mme.  Melba  is  still  in  the  plenitude  of  her  voice.  It  has  not  per- 
ceptibly lost  anything  of  its  most  beautiful  quality,  its  lusciousness, 
its  spontaneity  of  utterance.  In  the  middle  range  it  still  has  that 
greater  richness  that  was  heard  at  her  last  visits  here.  It  would  be  idle 
to  maintain  that  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  her  earlier  years  is  wholly 
unimpaired.  Her  upper  tones  are  not  quite  what  they  were  in  power 
and  freedom;  some  of  the  lower  ones  seem  to  have  gained.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  everything  in  her  coloratura  has  the  flawless  perfection 
that  was  hers.  Certain  ornamental  figures  yesterday  were  produced 
with  some  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  her  scales  and  arpeggios  came 
limpidly  and  fluently  from  her  lips,  and  trills  upon  her  most  advantage- 
ous tones  were  brilliant  and  even.  Her  legato  was  beautiful;  her 
phrasing  of  delightful  finish. 

Mme.  Melba  did  nothing  finer,  in  some  ways,  than  the  two  songs 
by  Duparc,  in  which  her  delivery  of  the  sustained  melodies  had  poign- 
ant eloquence  and  a  true  nobility  of  style.  Mme.  Melba  could  not 
always  have  sung  them  so  well.  She  touched,  too,  much  of  the  pro- 
found beauty  of  Desdemona's  Ave  Maria.  There  was  much  brilliancy 
and  elan  in  her  singing  of  Ophelia's  air — and  this,  perhaps,  she  could 
once  do  better  than  she  can  now.  Finally,  the  lovers  of  Mozart  could 
rejoice  to  hear  such  a  performance  of  the  Vol  che  sapeta,  such  purity 
of  style  and  finish  of  phrasing.  And  in  all  Mme.  Melba's  singing,  in 
whatever  tongue,  French,  Italian  or  English,  it  was  good  to  hear  the 
clearness  of  her  diction  and  enunciation  which  then  was  seen  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  finest  and  most  artistic  singing,  and  not  an 
ornamental  adjunct  to  it. 


JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Oct.  2Q  Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  who  in  recent  years  has  been  returning 
more  and  more  frequently  to  a  warm  welcome  in  the  United  States, 
comes  again  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  and  yesterday  after- 
noon gave  his  first  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  was  a  very  large 
audience  and  much  enthusiasm  for  his  playing. 

At  his  last  visit  he  seemed  at  the  acme  of  his  powers,  but  there 
were  qualities  in  his  performance  at  this  recital  that  were  even  finer 
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than  anything  he  has  hitherto  displayed.  His  command  of  the  tech- 
nique of  his  instrument  was  never  more  perfect  and  absolutely  secure; 
and  there  might  well  be  wonder  at  the  power,  the  delicacy,  the  cer- 
tainty, the  undemonstrative  ease  with  which  he  mastered  all  that  he 
demanded  of  himself.  But  with  an  artist  who  stands  where  Mr. 
Hofmann  stands,  technique  is  taken  for  granted.  It  must  be  consid- 
ered by  his  listeners  what  he  himself  considers  it,  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  a  subject  for  marvel.  For  none  has  held  higher  ideals  of  his  art 
than  Mr.  Hofmann,  none  has  revealed  a  greater  sincerity,  a  greater 
abhorrence  of  the  element  of  sensation.  Mr.  Hofmann  still  does  not 
wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  but  what  once  seemed  reserve  and  even 
aloofness  in  his  attitude  toward  the  music  under  his  hands  has  given 
place  to  a  complete  absorption  in  it,  a  wholly  sympathetic  preoccu- 
pation with  it. 

It  is  true  that  his  program  yesterday  did  not  make  the  most  exacting 
demands  upon  his  interpretative  powers,  but  there  was  matter  in 
it  of  deep  musical  import;  if  there  was  also  other  that  had  less  interest. 
The  set  of  variations  by  Handel  in  D  minor  from  a  harpsichord  suite 
with  which  he  began  can  hardly  be  made  profoundly  appealing  to 
modern  ears,  even  by  all  the  marvels  of  his  tone  and  the  swift  delicacy 
of  his  playing  of  the  variations.  Nor  can  the  Fantasie  in  F  sharp 
minor  by  Mendelssohn.  Of  course,  most  discriminating  music  lovers 
are  willing  to  join  in  the  chorused  desire  that  poor  old  Mendelssohn's 
pendulum  will  swing  back  again  to  where  it  more  nearly  belongs  in  a 
properly  adjusted  scheme  of  things;  but  many  may  have  thought  that 
this  particular  fantasie  was  likelier  than  not  to  retard  the  swing.  And 
yet  with  what  sympathy  and  zeal  did  Mr.  Hofmann  play  it!  More 
can  hardly  be  found  in  it  than  he  found  and  brought  to  light. 

He  played  Beethoven's  Sonate  pathetique  with  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful interpretation,  concentrated  in  spirit,  full  of  rhythmic  energy,  of 
singing  tone,  of  clear  articulation  of  it  members  and  their  exposition  as 
the  component  parts  of  a  well-ordered  whole.  The  climax  of  the 
recital  were  doubtless  Chopin's  E  flat  minor  polonaise,  in  which  there 
were  some  wonderful  tonal  effects,  and  the  gloomy  power  and  smolder- 
ing fire  of  the  work,  were  never  more  convincingly  set  forth,  and  Liszt's 
B  minor  sonata.  Upon  this  Mr.  Hofmann  wreaked  himself  with  an 
intensity  of  conviction  and  a  devotion  of  purpose  that  colored  every 
measure  of  the  music  and  revealed  all  its  possible  significance.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  its  rhetoric  grandiloquence  could  have  had  a  more 
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overpowering  of  a  more  completely  appropriate  expression,  or  that  its 
sentimentalities  could  be  more  finely  spun  into  the  semblance  of  true 
sentiment.  Here  was  a  performance  that  must  needs  have  thrilled  the 
admirers  of  this  sonata. 

Mr.  Hofmann's  listeners  were  entranced  with  nothing  in  his  playing 
more  than  with  his  wonderful  command  of  the  tone  of  the  pianoforte, 
now  apparently  raised  to  a  higher  power  than  ever;  especially  with  the 
refinements  of  his  pianissimo — the  delicacy,  clarity  and  body  of  tone 
that  he  elicits  here,  its  warmth  and  beauty,  its  variety  of  color,  the 
subtle  gradations  of  his  dynamics  within  the  narrowest  ranges  and  the 
sense  of  proportion  and  balance  by  which  it  is  governed  and  by  which 
one  or  another  voice  is  projected  gleaming  against  a  shadowy  accom- 
paniment. It  may  be  that  Mr.  Hofmann  now  and  again  forces  the  tone 
of  his  instrument  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  and  that  a  somewhat  greater 
moderation  in  this  direction  would  be  to  its  advantage;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  the  temptation  to  this  besets  him. 

The  last  group  of  his  program  included  Debussy's  Soiree  en  Gra- 
nade,  in  which  this  tonal  magic  counted  for  much,  and  pieces  by 
Rachmaninoff,  Dvorsky  and  Scriabine. 


IGNACE  PADEREWSKI 

Nov.  2  After  a  prostrating  illness  that  had  required  the  postpone- 
ment for  two  weeks  of  his  appearance  in  New  York,  Ignace  Jan  Pad- 
erewski  gave  his  first  recital  here  on  his  present  visit  to  America 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  small  audience  room  was, 
of  course,  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  great  pianist  in  such  surroundings  was  naturally  prized  highly  by 
admirers  of  his  art. 

It  is  his  ninth  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  he  comes  this  time 
after  an  absence  of  something  less  than  five  years.  But  that  he  returns 
with  much  of  his  old-time  sovereign  fascination  upon  the  public, 
musical  and  unmusical  alike,  was  made  clear  by  the  numbers  and  the 
temper  of  yesterday's  audience.  It  hung  upon  his  playing  as  upon  an 
evangel  of  art,  and  vented  its  enthusiasm  in  terms  of  impassioned 
gladness.  The  lights  were  lowered  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
seemed  charged  with  something  of  that  hypnotic  influence  that  Mr. 
Paderewski  has  in  former  years  been  said  to  exert.    At  the  close  the 
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familiar  scene  was  re-enacted  of  a  rush  by  the  more  excitable  portion 
of  the  audience — not  all  feminine — to  the  platform,  to  stand  at  the 
feet  of  the  pianist,  as  he  answered,  enthusiastic  recalls,  and  added 
pieces  to  a  program  already  long  enough;  especially  as  its  beginning 
had  been  delayed  full  forty  minutes  beyond  the  time  announced. 

The  genius  of  the  artist  was  evident  in  his  playing  yesterday,  and 
many  of  his  well-remembered  qualities  exercised  their  spell  upon  the 
most  fastidious  listeners  as  of  yore.  These  are  the  qualities  that  first 
lifted  him  to  his  own  peculiar  and  undisputed  preeminence.  He  is  a 
wonder-worker  in  color,  when  he  wishes  to  be;  and  in  the  searching 
poignancy  of  his  cantabile,  in  the  beauty  and  richness  and  the  variety 
of  tints  and  gradations  in  his  tone.  There  is  still  the  exquisite  per- 
fection in  the  singing  of  a  phrase,  the  molding  of  a  melody.  Few  can 
play,  as  he  can,  florid  passages  upon  the  pianoforte  with  such  iridescent 
beauty  of  color ;  few  can  charge  the  music  they  play  with  so  intense  and 
penetrating  a  romantic  feeling  or  so  envelop  it  with  the  atmosphere  of 
poetical  imagination. 

This  is  Mr.  Paderewski  at  his  best.  If  he  was  not  always  at  his 
best  yesterday  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  ill-health  has  pursued 
him  in  his  last  three  or  four  visits  to  America;  a  new  and  unlovely 
tendency  that  never  manifested  itself  in  his  earlier  years  to  force  the 
tone  of  his  instrument  in  fortissimo  passages,  to  compel  it  to  an  utter- 
ance beyond  its  nature.  The  same  complaint  that  has  been  raised 
before  must  be  raised  again;  nor  did  Mr.  Paderewski  consider  the 
smaller  size  of  his  audience  room  in  Aeolian  Hall  and  the  moderation 
that  it  must  needs  enforce  upon  the  Ercles  vein,  if  such  a  vein  there 
must  be.  This  tendency  has  been  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less; 
but  it  has  been  something  to  grieve  the  judicious  among  his  admirers, 
and  it  was  not  absent  yesterday. 

Mr.  Paderewski  began  with  Liszt's  transcription  of  Bach's  A  minor 
organ  prelude  and  fugue,  well  remembered  from  his  performance  in 
years  gone  by.  The  fugue  was  played  with  clarity  and  repose,  in  a 
large  style,  with  an  understanding  of  its  massive  proportions.  But 
there  was  a  forcing  of  the  bass  passages  that  represent  the  entrance  of 
the  theme  for  the  pedals,  and  in  the  prelude  the  same  temptation 
brought  the  same  result.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  poetical  of 
Mr.  Paderewski's  interpretations  was  that  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in 
E,  Op.  109,  a  work  not  much  favored  by  virtuoso.  It  is  an  intimate 
composition,  and  in  this  vein  Mr.  Paderewski  played  it;  there  was 
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great  and  special  beauty  in  his  delivery  of  that  interrupting  passage 
in  the  first  movement,  as  of  improvisation;  and  the  variations  of  the 
last  movement  were  set  forth  with  a  deep  poetical  feeling,  with  a 
subtle  exposition  of  the  shifting  moods  which  they  express.  This  is 
matter  for  an  artist  of  the  finer  stuff,  and  it  brought  some  of  Mr. 
Paderewski's  highest  qualities  into  play. 

His  performance  of  Schumann's  Carnaval  is  familiar  to  those  who 
remember  his  previous  American  appearances.  It  is  notable  for  the 
sympathy  it  discloses  with  Schumann's  eagerly  romantic  imagination, 
the  identification  it  gives  of  all  his  widely  ranging  fancy.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  there  were  not  exaggerations  in  some  of  the  pianist's  readings, 
a  forcing  of  the  note,  which  is  never  that  of  the  heroic,  but  there  was 
also  exquisite  beauty  of  phrase,  vaporous  delicacy,  vivacity,  humor 
and  youthful  ardor. 

In  his  group  of  Chopin's  pieces  that  followed,  Mr.  Paderewski 
entered  a  region  where  he  has  always  been  supreme  and  where  he 
speaks  with  a  native  eloquence  and  a  conviction  that  are  irresistible. 
The  glamor  of  his  playing  is  here  at  its  highest,  and  whether  it  was 
the  Nocturne  in  D  with  its  sonorous  melody  or  the  B  minor  mazurka, 
which  he  gave  with  a  tantalizing  capriciousness  of  rhythm  or,  finally, 
the  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  he  played  with  devotion  and  with  some  of 
his  most  exquisite  effects.  The  high  tragic  spirit  of  the  sonata  he 
fittingly  interpreted.  It  was  almost  possible  to  forget  how  hackneyed 
the  funeral  march  is  as  it  came  from  his  fingers.  And  yet  he  was 
tempted  repeatedly  in  the  first  movement,  and  sometimes  in  the  others, 
to  expend  a  force  that  shattered  the  beauty  of  the  instrumental  tone. 

The  program  was  closed  with  Liszt's  Waldesrauschen  etude  and  the 
transcription  of  Paganini's  La  campanella,  one  of  his  old  time  tours  de 
force,  brilliantly  played.  And  then,  in  accordance  with  a  bad  precedent, 
he  added  more  pieces  for  the  expectant  throngs — Liszt's  transcription 
of  Isolde's  Liebestod  from  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Chopin's  Etude  in  C 
sharp  minor  and  his  Polonaise  in  A  major.  After  Schumann's  Carnaval, 
he  had  added  to  the  printed  list  the  same  composer's  Warum? 


WILHELM  BACHAUS 

Nov.  20     Mr.  Wilhelm  Bachaus,  who  first  came  to  this  country  two 
seasons  ago  and  interested  lovers  of  piano  playing  by  his  admirable 
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art,  seems  likely  to  do  so  again  and  in  increasing  measure  on  his  present 
visit.  He  appeared  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  and  again 
showed  himself  a  pianist  of  the  highest  and  most  serious  aims,  wholly 
unassuming  in  his  attitude  before  the  public  and  wholly  occupied  with 
the  music  he  has  in  hand.  He  is  brilliantly  equipped  with  a  modern 
performer's  technique  upon  the  pianoforte,  a  technique  that  carries 
him  through  all  difficulties  without  failing  him;  but  the  technical  side 
of  his  playing  is  subordinated  to  the  musical  and  never  intrudes  itself 
to  the  injury  of  what  piano  playing  really  is  for.  He  is  not  deeply 
emotional  or  profoundly  poetic  in  his  playing;  he  is  a  young  man, 
and  he  is  likely  to  develop  these  qualities  more  fully.  But  there  is  a 
quality  of  freshness  and  buoyancy  in  his  performance,  a  delicate  sen- 
sibility that  keeps  him  from  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  emotion  or 
passion  or  of  their  counterfeits.  And  true  sentiment,  emotion  and 
passion  are  not  absent  from  his  playing. 

Saint-Saens's  transcription  of  the  prelude  to  Bach's  Rathswahl 
cantata — which  Bach  himself  transcribed  from  the  prelude  of  his  E 
major  solo  violin  suite — is  a  piece  that  summons  some  of  Mr.  Bach- 
aus's  most  engaging  qualities,  and  he  played  it  with  superb  vigor, 
rhythmic  energy  and  clearness. 

He  justified  his  attempt  too,  at  Beethoven's  last  great  Piano  sonata, 
Op.  in,  music  that  taxes  the  emotional  and  intellectual  powers  of  the 
greatest  artists.  It  has  been  played  in  a  larger  and  more  imposing 
style,  with  greater  passion  in  the  first  movement,  with  a  loftier  flight 
in  the  transfigured  variations;  but  Mr.  Bachaus's  reading  was  finely 
conceived  and  thoroughly  musical  in  spirit.  Another  formidable  task 
is  to  make  Schubert's  very  long  and  very  elaborate  Wanderer  fantasie 
interesting  in  performance.  It  may  very  easily  be  made  dull;  but 
Mr.  Bachaus  found  the  right  expression  for  the  contrast  of  its  sections, 
the  right  building  up  of  its  climaxes.  There  was  a  truly  triumphant 
sweep  in  this  performance,  an  exultant  poise.  So  played  the  work 
still  has  a  great  vitality  and  musical  interest.  It  so  interested  the 
audience  yesterday  that  enthusiasts  could  not  restrain  themselves  from 
applauding  before  the  end  was  reached;  or  else  they  did  not  know  that 
the  end  had  not  been  reached. 

Mr.  Bachaus's  Chopin  was  full  of  sympathy  and  was  not  lacking  in 
grace,  delicacy,  brilliancy;  these  are  not  all  that  go  to  make  up 
Chopin's  quality,  but  they  were  much  enjoyed.  He  closed  with  Liszt's 
Twelfth  Hungarian  rhapsody.     The  fact  may  have  reminded  some 
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that  the  use  of  a  Hungarian  rhapsody  as  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
ending  of  a  piano  recital  seems  to  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion. 


"DER  ROSENKAVALIER" 

Dec.  10  Richard  Strauss 's  "comedy  for  music"  in  three  acts,  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  after  much  preliminary  trumpeting  in  Germany  and  a 
couple  of  years  of  success  there,  has  reached  America.  It  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  this  country  last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  at  a  special  performance  outside  of  the  regular  series, 
for  which  the  prices  were  much  advanced. 

Great  pains  and  an  elaborate  expenditure  of  money  and  time  were 
given  to  the  production,  which  was  a  superb  one  in  every  respect  of  a 
very  difficult  work,  and  it  has  evidently  been  the  intention  to  make 
it  the  most  notable  incident  of  the  season.  How  notable  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  in  the  public  estimation  remains  to  be  seen,  and  the  degree 
of  public  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  work  may  perhaps  be  measured 
when  the  season  is  ended  by  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  found 
profitable  and  expedient  to  give  the  work  in  such  special  performances, 
and  at  advanced  prices. 

The  audience  last  evening  was  large;  the  boxes  were  brilliantly 
filled,  and  their  occupants  showed  their  interest  in  the  work  by  arriv- 
ing early.  The  applause  was  cordial  and  abundant  after  the  first  two 
falls  of  the  curtain,  the  singers  were  repeatedly  recalled,  and  Mr. 
Hertz,  who  conducted  the  performance,  came  with  them  for  a  well- 
deserved  share  of  the  applause.  It  was  evident  that  the  new  work 
was  followed  with  interest  and  curiosity  on  the  part  of  this  first-night 
audience;  and  close  attention  was  paid,  even  through  passages  that 
offered  serious  problems  to  listeners  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  music  and  the  details  of  the  libretto. 

Der  Rosenkavalier  is  Strauss's  first  comic  opera  in  the  general 
acceptance  of  that  term,  for  his  earlier  Feuersnot,  if  it  be  a  comic 
opera,  needs  a  somewhat  different  classification.  The  story  of  Der 
Rosenkavalier  has  already  been  published  in  The  Times  in  detail. 
Some  of  its  admirers  have  wished  to  find  in  it  an  opera  of  "the  Figaro 
type."  It  deals,  to  be  sure,  with  a  double  set  of  amorous  intrigues  of 
the  kind  native  to  the  eighteenth  century  comedy,  but  there  is  much 
in  its  form  and  substance  that  makes  it  seem  of  a  type  much  nearer 
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our  own  time.  Strauss  has  not  taken  us  very  far  "back  to  Mozart." 
There  are  passages  in  it  of  great  beauty  and  felicity,  passages  teem- 
ing with  life  and  bubbling  with  humor,  the  great  skill  in  technique 
to  be  expected  of  its  composer,  an  inventiveness  that  devotes  itself 
more  to  means  than  to  substance,  an  unceasing  ingenuity  in  elaborat- 
ing details. 

But  the  whole  impression  is  of  a  slight  though  complicated  action 
overweighted  with  an  excess  of  these  details,  overcharged  in  places 
with  heaviness,  delayed  by  too  circumstantial  a  treatment.  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier  bears  the  signature  of  Strauss  on  every  page.  It  is  unmis- 
takably his.  It  was  natural  that  the  composer  of  Till  Enlenspiegel 
and  Don  Quixote  should  before  long  arrive  at  comic  opera,  with  all 
the  means  at  his  disposition  to  express  in  music,  humor,  fantasy,  lively 
movement  and  brisk  activities.  It  was  also  natural  that  the  composer 
of  Salome  and  Elektra  should  wish  to  escape  into  a  less  oppressive 
atmosphere.  But  Strauss  has  small  sense  of  proportion,  and  there 
are  places  enough  in  Der  Rosenkavalier  where  he  uses  all  the  batteries 
of  his  orchestra  to  pile  up  the  fracas  of  a  comic  situation  till  it  might 
be  the  announcement  of  the  Judgment  Day.  On  the  other  hand  he 
has  written  passages  of  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  orchestration, 
new  in  timbres  and  poetically  suggestive  of  the  emotional  situation. 
One  notable  feature  of  the  work  is  his  humane  treatment  of  the  human 
voice,  through  a  more  vocal  style  than  he  chose  to  adopt  in  Salome 
or  in  Elektra,  where  the  voice  is  deliberately  choked  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  orchestra. 

This  music  is  not  his  most  distinguished  in  invention,  his  most 
fortunate  in  ideas.  It  has  been  often  enough  noted  in  his  more  recent 
compositions  how  increasingly  indifferent  he  has  become  to  the  quality 
of  his  musical  inspiration,  to  the  specific  value  of  the  musical  ma- 
terial that  he  uses.  There  are  themes  in  this  opera  that  have  the  tang 
of  the  most  characteristic  earlier  Straussian  flavor.  But  of  the  118 
that  the  official  analyst  finds,  many  are  incredibly  poor,  little  more 
than  fortuitous  successions  of  notes;  Strauss  seems  too  easily  satisfied 
with  what  first  occurs  to  him;  seems  no  longer  to  sift  and  criticize. 
All  his  ideas  appear  to  him  good — or  good  enough — and  he  relies  more 
and  more  on  his  technique  in  combination  and  development  and  orches- 
tration to  make  it  all  seem  worth  while. 

With  the  purpose,  evidently,  of  making  something  popular  and  gay 
and  of  giving  a  local  color  to  his  work,  he  has  betaken  himself  to  the 
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Viennese  waltz,  which  he  has  made  the  one  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  opera.  The  score  is  thickly  sown  with  waltzes  and  waltz  motives 
in  greater  or  less  length  and  completeness  of  statement,  in  bits  and 
fragments  and  in  whole  periods.  Nobody,  probably,  will  quarrel 
seriously  with  the  anachronism  involved  in  this ;  for  the  Viennese  waltz 
is  the  product  of  a  later  time  than  that  of  Der  Rosenkavalier.  A  more 
serious  objection  lies  in  the  lack  of  distinction  that  afflicts  a  good  many 
of  them.  In  entering  this  field  Strauss  invites  some  dangerous  com- 
parisons, the  most  dangerous,  of  course,  being  with  his  namesake. 
And  it  can  hardly  escape  notice  that  the  best  waltz  of  this  Strauss  is 
the  one  that  comes  nearest  to  a  not  unfamiliar  one  of  the  other.  Some 
of  them  are  molded  on  a  rather  earlier  type;  and  one  is  said  to  be  a 
direct  quotation  of  an  old  Viennese  dance.  The  model  is  not  a  difficult 
one  to  follow,  if  there  is  not  too  much  fastidiousness;  and  a  few  sudden 
and  unexpected  modulations  are  not  enough  to  take  them  out  of  the 
commonplace. 

A  characteristic  of  this  music  is  its  propulsive  force  and  animation. 
Whatever  else  may  be  found  in  it,  there  are  life  and  action,  the  inces- 
sant variety  of  form,  rhythms,  harmonic  daring  that  are  now  so  well 
known  in  Strauss's  music.  He  has  endeavored  to  write  in  many 
places  in  the  conversation  style  that  shall  give  a  light  and  character- 
istic expression  of  the  comedy  in  the  higher  vein.  He  has  succeeded 
best  in  this  in  the  first  act.  Here  much  of  the  musical  speech  of  the 
actors  is  intelligible.  But  only  the  lightest  orchestration  seems  to 
make  this  possible,  and  there  are  long  stretches  where  even  the  best 
of  diction  and  expressive  declamation  cannot  be  understood.  In  such 
a  comedy  this  is  serious.  So  much  depends  on  understanding  of  the 
lines  that  a  failure  to  understand  almost  inevitably  brings  tedium. 
Even  a  Strauss  cannot  make  music  expressive  enough  to  tell  the  lis- 
tener what  he  cannot  understand  through  words. 

There  are  many  fine  qualities  about  Von  Hofmannsthal's  libretto, 
as  is  to  be  expected  of  a  poet  of  his  standing  in  contemporary  art. 
And  yet  it  is  not  quite  the  libretto  that  such  a  poet  would  be  expected 
to  write  for  the  foremost  of  contemporaneous  German  composers.  It 
disappoints  in  some  features  of  its  fundamental  design,  and  in  some 
of  the  details  and  devices  by  which  the  librettist  has  sought  his  effects. 
He  has  not  disdained  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  farce,  in  some  of 
its  most  commonplace  and  familiar  features,  to  use  means  that  have 
long  been  the  common  property  of  playwrights  in  devising  and  re- 
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solving  comic  situations.  The  length  of  some  of  his  scenes  is  too 
great.  Cuts  have  been  made,  and  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  more 
numerous  and  uncompromising,  for  weariness  and  a  feeling  of  anti- 
climax in  certain  places  where  they  are  most  undesirable  would  have 
been  avoided.  Among  these  are  the  final  scene  of  the  first  act — one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  opera — and  the  final  scene  of  the  last. 
As  it  is,  something  of  their  inestimable  value  in  "carrying"  the  work 
is  sacrificed  for  the  public. 

The  first  act  is  the  finest  of  the  three  in  its  texture.  Here  the 
spirit  is  of  dramatic  emotion,  where  the  two  lovers  are  engaged,  shift- 
ing to  one  of  comedy  with  the  coming  and  conversation  of  Baron 
Ochs,  and  his  love  making  to  the  supposed  serving  maid,  then  the 
thronging  of  the  parasites  at  the  Princess's  "lever,"  in  which  the  life 
and  bustle  and  movement  are  skillfully  expressed  in  music.  Such  a 
scene,  as  it  happens,  has  recently  been  exploited  in  two  operas  familiar 
to  this  public — in  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut  and  Kienzl's  Kuhre.igen. 
The  Princess's  soliloquy  at  the  end  is  poetically  conceived  and  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  opera;  a  monologue  of 
mournful  cadence,  shapely  and  expressive  in  melodic  outline,  delicately 
supported  by  subtly  refined  orchestration.  The  second  act  opens 
brilliantly.  The  entrance  of  the  Rosenkavalier  bearing  the  silver  rose, 
and  his  first  interview  with  Sophie  is  of  magical  beauty.  The  purity 
of  the  vocal  writing  here,  the  supple  inflections,  the  delicate  interlacing 
of  the  two  voices,  the  strange  bitter-sweet  harmonies  of  the  "rose 
theme"  in  the  clear,  frosty  tones  of  the  celesta  above  the  thin  trans- 
parency of  a  shimmering  orchestration,  are  wholly  new  effects. 

There  is  apt  characterization  in  the  first  moments  of  Baron  Ochs's 
visit,  his  offensive  attentions  to  his  fiancee,  the  resentment  of  the 
newly  enamored  Octavian,  and  the  rapturous  love  making  of  the 
couple;  but  then  come  the  commonplaces  of  burlesque  after  the  hasty 
duel  and  the  irruption  of  servants.  Here  and  in  the  third  act  these 
broad  strokes  leave  little  room  for  anything  else  till  the  very  end. 
They  depend  largely  upon  ancient,  well-worn  and  crassly  obvious  the- 
atrical tricks  to  help  on  the  action,  burdensome  in  their  length  and 
the  noise  and  discord  of  their  musical  illustration.  Worse  even  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  really  funny,  appealing  only  to  an  elementary 
taste  in  comedy.  The  humor  and  the  by-play  are  heavily  Teutonic; 
the  pother  over  Ochs's  sword  scratch;  the  whole  method  of  his  dis- 
comfiture in  the  private  dining  room;  the  hiding  of  the  witnesses  of 
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the  tete-a-tete  in  the  inn  behind  transoms  and  under  trap  doors;  the 
entrance  of  the  children  calling  to  him  as  their  father,  and  the  rest 
of  the  noisy  mob;  the  transformation  of  the  supposititious  serving 
maid  into  his,  or  her,  own  form  as  Octavian  in  the  curtained  alcove — 
the  "screen  scene"  of  classical  antiquity  in  drama.  Their  variety,  the 
degree  of  their  comic  potency,  do  not  pay  for  their  length  or  reward 
the  dependence  that  is  placed  upon  them.  And  as  for  the  purely  con- 
ventional entrance  of  Sophie,  and  still  more  of  the  Princess,  into  the 
supper  room  of  the  inn  after  the  fracas  is  over — what  are  they  doing 
in  that  galley?  where  did  they  come  from,  and  why  do  they  come, 
unless  to  give  Von  Hofmannsthal  a  convenient  ending  of  his  piece 
with  the  Princess's  blessing  and  the  embraces  of  the  young  lovers? 

At  any  rate,  the  librettist  gives  the  composer  another  opportunity 
for  one  of  his  most  successful  passages,  the  trio  for  women's  voices 
sung  by  the  Princess,  Octavian  and  Sophie  as  this  act  approaches  its 
end.  Here  is  a  sincere  attempt  at  fluent,  sustained  and  euphonious 
vocal  writing  that  is  purely  musical  and  makes  its  effect  as  such.  It 
leaves  the  listener  with  the  most  agreeable  flavor  that  the  opera  has 
produced  upon  the  musical  palate,  that  is  only  enhanced  by  the  little 
duet  immediately  following,  between  the  two  lovers,  as  they  leave  the 
stage  in  tender  embraces.  This  is  of  that  folk-song  simplicity  that 
the  shrewd  Strauss  so  well  knows  how  to  bring  in  at  the  right  moment, 
and  shows  a  near  kinship  with  an  exquisite  little  passage  between 
Pamina  and  Papageno  in  The  magic  flute.  And  the  same  spirit  rings 
down  the  curtain  on  the  quaint  touch  that  brings  the  little  turbaned 
Moorish  servant  in  with  a  candle  to  seek  for  a  dropped  handkerchief, 
which  he  carries  out  waving  in  triumph.  Nothing  becomes  the  opera 
better  than  these  closing  scenes. 

Von  Hofmannsthal's  personages  are  delineated  with  skill.  Strauss 
has  not  quite  gone  hand  in  hand  with  him  in  giving  them  consistent 
and  continuing  musical  characterization;  and  yet  there  are  assuredly 
not  lacking  many  skillful  touches  of  this  sort.  There  is  real  charm 
in  the  figure  of  the  Princess,  approaching  her  matronly  years,  but  still 
a  passionate  mistress  in  the  first  act;  but  her  change  of  attitude  in  the 
third  is  assumed  rather  than  explained  or  shown.  The  boy  Octavian, 
of  juvenile  devotion  and  burning  ardor,  jealous  in  the  first  act,  is  very 
easily  fired  with  a  new  love  in  the  second,  before  the  dramatist  has 
really  allowed  him  a  chance  to  be  off  with  the  old,  and  with  no  hint 
of  any  intermediate  psychological  processes.     The  innocent  and  in- 
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genuous  Sophie  is  alone  blameless  in  this  history;  but  she  is  not 
lacking  in  allurement  and  individuality.  Baron  Ochs  von  Lerchenau 
is  more  the  principal  character  than  the  Rosenkavalier  himself;  a 
Boeotian  profligate,  a  satyr,  and  a  pretty  heavy  one;  a  conventional 
figure  easily  turned  to  burlesque;  but  he  has  reality  and  robustness. 

The  Metropolitan  management  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
the  cast  with  which  these  characters  are  presented.  It  is  superb  in 
many  points  and  inadequate  in  none.  Foremost  among  the  singers 
who  take  part  in  this  performance  is  Miss  Margaret  Ober,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Octavian,  the  Rosenkavalier.  A  more  brilliant  piece  of 
work  has  not  been  enjoyed  here  for  a  long  time.  The  fire,  vivacity 
and  youthful  ardor,  the  mischievous  comic  spirit  of  her  acting,  the 
adroitness  with  which  she  carries  off  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  a 
young  woman  representing  a  young  man  disguised  as  a  young  woman 
are  wholly  delightful.  She  engages  all  the  sympathies  of  her  listeners 
at  once  and  keeps  them  for  the  Rosenkavalier  through  the  whole  opera. 
Her  voice  has  been  admired  in  the  few  times  she  has  sung  here  this 
Winter,  and  she  sings  this  music  with  warmth  and  beauty  of  tone  and 
with  excellent  diction.  Also,  wholly  admirable  is  Miss  Frieda  Hempel's 
impersonation  of  the  Princess;  an  impersonation  fully  denoting  all  the 
nuances  of  the  character  as  the  poet  has  shown  it,  and  expressing 
them  with  passion  that  yields  to  gentle  melancholy  most  befittingly; 
and  her  bearing  has  then  great  repose  and  dignity. 

There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  the  pure  brilliancy  of  Miss 
Hempel's  voice  to  count  for  much.  Mr.  Goritz  of  course,  represents 
the  Falstaffian  Baron  with  a  deal  of  comic  power.  He  is  heavy  in  it, 
but  necessarily  so;  he  is  the  Austrian  equivalent  of  an  eighteenth 
century  country  squire.  His  make-up  is  amusing  and  his  manner  in 
keeping  with  his  boorish  sensuality.  There  is  much  charm  in  the 
appearance  of  Miss  Case  as  Sophie,  but  those  who  had  admired  her 
exquisite  voice  last  season  were  disquieted  to  hear  it  so  seriously  affected 
by  hard  usage  so  soon.  Much  of  her  part  is  extremely  exacting  in  its 
high  range.    The  long  list  of  lesser  parts  is  admirably  filled. 

Of  the  details  of  the  performance,  too  much  praise  can  hardly  be 
spoken.  It  showed  at  every  point  the  most  careful  and  intelligent 
preparation,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  the  demands  of 
the  work.  And  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  right  spirit  and 
finish.  The  highest  credit  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  Mr.  Hertz,  who 
has  again  disclosed  his  best  qualities  as  an  orchestral  director.    The 
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complications  of  the  orchestral  part,  upon  which  Strauss  has  thrown  so 
much  of  the  burden  of  the  piece,  are  mastered  with  perfect  security, 
and  every  nuance  of  color  and  every  detail  of  phrase  is  made  to  tell  to 
its  utmost  in  the  whole  effect.  Of  the  stage  management,  in  the  atten- 
tion shown  to  details  as  well  as  to  the  general  outlines  of  the  stage 
pictures,  commendation  is  to  be  spoken. 


ETHEL  LEGINSKA 

Dec.  12  When  Miss  Ethel  Leginska  made  her  first  New  York  appear- 
ance as  a  pianist  a  year  ago,  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
her  playing  were  her  fiery  temperament,  her  dash,  power,  brilliancy, 
as  well  as  her  poetic  feeling.  She  gave  a  recital  yesterday  in  Aeolian 
Hall  in  which  she  showed  either  that  her  art  has  a  different  side  that 
was  not  disclosed  before  or  that  a  year  has  wrought  a  great  change  in 
her  style  and  ideals.  Her  program  consisted  largely  of  music  requir- 
ing or  admitting  of  great  delicacy  of  interpretation,  and  some  of  that 
which  did  not  she  approached  in  that  fashion. 

Most  notable  in  this  category  was  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  53,  dedi- 
cated to  Count  Waldstein.  Few  of  his  sonatas  have  been  oftener 
played  than  this,  but  it  has  seldom  been  played  on  the  scale  that  Miss 
Leginska  set  up  for  her  reading — one  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  restraint 
and  refinement;  one  tending  always  toward  pianissimo,  as  though  she 
were  imparting  a  whispered  confidence.  In  all  this  her  tone  was  of 
great  purity,  her  passage  work  clear  and  pearly.  It  was  interesting 
to  hear  the  sonata  played  thus,  in  so  consistently  worked  out  a  scheme; 
but  probably  few  will  believe  that  it  is  Beethoven's  way  and  that  a 
more  vigorous  interpretation  does  not  fit  it  better. 

Miss  Leginska  earned  much  gratitude  for  putting  at  the  head  of 
her  program  a  prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach  for  performance,  actually 
as  Bach  wrote  them  and  not  tinkered  by  impertinent  arrangers.  They 
were  the  Prelude  and  fugue  in  E  from  the  first  book  of  the  Well- 
tempered  clavier;  compositions  of  great  beauty  and  in  the  fugue  espe- 
cially, of  a  modern  boldness  of  harmonic  treatment.  Her  playing  of 
them  established  the  mood  of  fine-spun  restraint  that  followed  and  yet 
was  warmly  sympathetic.  She  became  still  more  delicate  in  pieces  by 
Scarlatti  and  Mozart,  in  Weber's  Moto  perpetuo,  Schubert's  A  flat 
impromptu,  Mendelssohn's  Scherzo,  Op.  16,  No.  2;  and  these  as  well 
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as  Chopin's  D  flat  prelude,  Schumann's  toccata,  Brahms's  E  flat 
intermezzo,  and  Liszt's  Campanella,  either  fit  or  may  be  made  to  fit 
into  her  prevailing  style.  There  was  an  exquisite  beauty  in  her  play- 
ing of  some  of  these  things.  Her  modern  group  was  interesting — 
pieces  by  Reger,  MacDowell,  Ravel,  Cyril  Scott  and  Debussy. 


"L'AMORE  DEI  TRE  RE" 

Jan.  3  Quite  unheralded  by  proclamations  of  European  fame,  a  new 
opera  by  an  unknown  Italian  composer  was  presented  last  evening 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
producing  a  deep  impression  upon  lovers  of  dramatic  music,  wholly 
unprepared  for  such  a  sensation.  The  opera  was  L'amore  del  tre  re, 
the  composer  Italo  Montemezzi.  Another  incident  in  this  evening  of 
surprises  was  the  first  appearance  of  a  tenor  known  here  hitherto  only 
by  name — Edoardo  Ferrari-Fontana,  of  unusual  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  audience,  which  was  somewhat  apathetic  after  the  first  act, 
was  aroused  to  real  enthusiasm  after  the  second,  which  contains  the 
finest  material  and  the  most  powerful  climax  of  the  opera.  The  prin- 
cipal singers  were  recalled  many  times,  and  there  was  every  evidence 
that  both  the  work  itself  and  the  performance  had  been  received  with 
marked  favor.  The  new  tenor,  Mr.  Fontana,  though  he  was  apparently 
suffering  somewhat  from  nervousness  that  affected  somewhat  the 
steadiness  of  his  voice,  and  at  certain  moments  the  accuracy  of  his 
intonation,  showed  himself  an  artist  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  force  in 
operatic  art,  an  actor  of  grace  and  manliness  as  well  as  of  force,  a 
singer  of  unusual  power  and  beauty  of  voice. 

Probably  very  few  even  of  those  who  follow  the  course  of  musical 
history  in  the  making  had  an  intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  new 
opera  before  it  appeared  in  the  announcements  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  or  knew  more  than  the  name  of  the  composer.  Yet  the 
work  disclosed  its  maker  as  already  a  master  of  a  power  and  originality 
rare  in  this  present  age  of  music.  It  disclosed,  too,  a  true  gift  of 
musical  creativeness,  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the  stage  and  an  un- 
usual command  of  the  resources  of  the  lyric  drama  in  dramatic  con- 
struction as  well  as  in  purely  musical  technique,  the  upbuilding  of  a 
musical  fabric,  the  art  of  writing  for  the  orchestra  and  for  the  voice. 
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L'atnore  dei  tre  re  has  reached  New  York  soon  after  its  first 
appearance  in  Italy  and  before  it  has  appeared  elsewhere  outside  of 
its  native  land.  It  was  first  produced  a  year  ago  last  April  in  a  pro- 
vincial theater;  was  then  given  at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  is  repeated 
there  this  season;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  into  the  repertory 
of  many  other  opera  companies  in  Italy.  Montemezzi  is  still  young, 
and  his  fame  has  not  yet  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps.  The  author 
of  the  libretto,  Sem  Benelli,  is  also  a  young  man,  and  though  he  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Italian  dramatists,  his  name 
too  is  little  known  outside  of  Italy  except  to  students  of  Italian  litera- 
ture. In  Italy,  indeed,  his  admirers  speak  his  name  with  that  of 
d'Annunzio.  His  tragedy,  Le  Cena  delli  Beffe,  has  attracted  much 
attention  and  has  been  played  in  Paris.  Vamore  dei  tre  re,  which 
has  served  as  the  basis  for  this  opera,  is  an  acting  tragedy,  and  what 
Montemezzi  has  set  to  music  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole, 
taken  over  with  very  few  abbreviations  and  alterations.  Some  of  these 
as  well  as  a  few  additions  better  to  adapt  the  poem  to  musical  treat- 
ment the  poet  himself  has  made. 

The  course  of  this  somber  tragedy  was  detailed  in  last  Sunday's 
Times.  It  is  needless  to  add  more  now,  except  to  say  that  the  libretto 
is  a  work  of  literary  art,  a  deeply  felt  exposition  of  conflicting  passions, 
of  the  fate  that  entangles  a  royal  lover  and  a  princess  betrothed  to 
another  of  an  alien  race,  of  the  emotional  struggle  in  which  her  love 
finally  overcomes  an  imposed  duty,  and  the  tragic  outcome  of  an  old 
father's  jealous  suspicions,  and  his  revenge,  which  finally  kills  not 
only  the  guilty  pair  but  also  the  son  whose  interests  he  had  thought 
to  guard.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  emotions,  wrought  with  insight  into  the 
deeper  springs  of  human  conduct,  rather  than  of  action,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  text  is  hence  especially  necessary  to  its  understanding. 
The  verse  is  cast  in  a  finely  poetic  diction,  and  of  its  kind  this  text 
is  one  of  unusual  distinction  as  an  operatic  libretto. 

The  characters  are  types  rather  than  strongly  marked  individuali- 
ties; they  are  the  expression  of  ideas.  Their  Italy  is  an  Italy  remote 
and  undefined.  Upon  this  dim  and  shadowy  background  are  projected 
feelings,  passions,  emotions,  with  a  glowing  and  burning  light. 

There  are  many  qualities  in  this  book  to  tempt  a  musician  of  poetic 
impulses  and  imagination,  and  in  setting  it  Montemezzi  has  shown 
himself  to  be  such  a  musician.  His  music  is  well  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  what  the  poet  offers  him.    He  is  unusually  self-contained 
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in  his  inspiration,  deriving  little  from  his  predecessors.  It  is  rare 
to  come  upon  one  whose  artistic  lineage  is  so  difficult  to  trace.  He 
has  escaped  from  the  pervading  influence  of  Puccini  and  of  his  artistic 
forbear  Ponchielli  that  has  so  dominated  the  more  recent  operatic 
production  of  Italy.  There  is  as  little  as  may  be  of  Wagner  in  this 
score — little  of  direct  suggestion,  little  but  what  is  in  the  general 
musical  atmosphere  of  the  modern  world  and  from  which  none  may 
hope  to  escape  entirely.  There  is  little  of  Verdi,  unless  some  may  find 
a  fleeting  turn  of  phrase,  a  harmonic  connection,  such  as  might  lead 
the  listener  back  to  Otello.  Nor  is  there  more  than  a  trace  of  what  is 
generally  accounted  the  influence  of  modern  France.  And  the  music 
gives  the  impression  of  freshness  and  modernity,  in  the  composer's 
own  way. 

Montemezzi's  score  is  not  thematic  in  the  sense  in  which  Wagner's 
are  and  those  of  his  followers.  The  orchestra  has  a  preponderating 
part  in  the  musical  substance  and  the  dramatic  exposition,  but  there 
are  only  a  comparatively  few  recurrent  or  reminiscent  themes,  and 
the  score  is  written  freely  rather  than  by  incessant  utilization  and 
combination  of  such  themes.  Montemezzi  makes  frequent  use  of  short 
melodic  figures  repeated  in  the  manner  called  ostinato,  often  as  a  sort 
of  accompaniment,  and  thereby  gains  a  sort  of  plangent  intensity  of 
expression.  There  are  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  touches  of  musical  real- 
ism, as  the  agitated  figure  of  pizzicatos  in  triplets  suggesting  the  un- 
certain steps  of  the  old  blind  King,  and  the  rushing  figure  denoting 
the  cavalcade  with  which  Archibaldo  invaded  Italy,  as  he  tells  it,  and 
again  that  other  cavalcade  with  which  Manfredo  is  about  to  depart  in 
the  second  act.  Otherwise,  the  music  is  a  constant  interpreter  of 
emotions,  the  exponent  of  moods  and  has  little  concern  with  externals. 

Montemezzi  is  a  master  of  orchestration.  The  music  is  finely 
scored,  richly  colored  with  the  intuitive  sense  of  one  who  sees  varied 
emotional  expression  in  varying  orchestral  timbres.  It  is  full,  but  not 
overcharged,  and  has  a  transparency  that  is  grateful  to  the  singers. 
And  one  of  its  admirable  qualities  is  the  sympathy  with  which  it  is 
composed  for  them.  The  vocal  parts  are  in  the  manner  of  arioso, 
shapely  and  melodious,  often  with  a  superb  sweep  of  line  and  breadth 
of  phrase,  finely  modeled  for  declamation  in  the  most  musical  sense, 
which  is  heightened  and  intensified  speech. 

There  are  beautiful  specimens  of  this  refined  yet  powerful  art  in  the 
opera,  as  the  speech  of  the  old  King  Archibaldo,  in  the  first  act, 
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describing  his  coming  as  a  conqueror  to  Italy  and  his  proud  remem- 
brance of  it;  Manfredo's  air  when  he  returns  in  the  first  act,  and  the 
two  addresses  to  Fiora  in  the  second  act  by  Manfredo  and  Avito, 
successively,  so  finely  differentiated  in  expression  and  developed  to 
so  different  an  issue. 

The  climax  and  culmination  of  the  opera  is  this  second  act,  when 
Manfredo  going  to  the  wars,  takes  leave  of  Fiora  and  her  "secret 
grief";  when  his  tender  gentleness  of  love  overcomes  her  coldness  into 
a  kind  of  compassion,  and  when  Avito  then  steals  in,  longing  and 
pleading  for  her  love.  She  waves  her  promised  farewell  to  Manfredo 
from  the  battlement  with  the  scarf  he  has  sent  her;  but  her  hand  fails 
her  and  falls  heavy,  her  head  drops,  as  Avito  continues  his  importuni- 
ties, kissing  her  robe,  clinging  to  her  knees;  and  she  is  conquered 
and  yields  to  him.  The  composer  has  found  for  this  poignant  play  of 
emotional  forces  music  deeply  expressive,  first,  of  the  elegiac  tender- 
ness and  knightly  consideration  of  Manfredo's  leave-taking,  of  Fiora's 
heavy-hearted  waving  of  the  scarf;  then  of  the  mounting  passion  of 
Avito's  appeal,  in  music  of  burning  eloquence  kindling  the  desolation 
of  Fiora's  soul  finally  to  an  answering  flame  of  rapture. 

Hardly  less  moving  is  the  last  act.  Effects  of  exquisite  contrast 
and  impressive  solemnity  are  gained  by  the  use  of  the  funeral  choir 
in  the  distance  of  the  church,  contrasted  with  the  dolorous  lamenting 
of  the  mourning  throng  around  Fiora's  bier  in  the  crypt,  the  broken 
song  of  Avito  and  Manfredo  as  they  successively  enter  and  succumb 
to  the  poison  placed  on  Fiora's  lips  by  the  old  King;  and  finally  the 
staggering  blow  that  is  dealt  him  as  he  gropes  his  way  in  to  rejoice 
at  the  death  of  Avito  and  stumbles  upon  his  dying  son,  also  fallen 
a  victim  of  his  trap. 

The  first  hearing  of  this  work  prompts  the  opinion  that  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  original  operatic  productions  that  have 
come  out  of  Italy  since  Verdi  laid  down  his  pen.  And  one  of  its  most 
valuable  qualities  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  composer  has 
attained  his  effects,  even  the  most  powerful,  without  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  break  with  all  that  has  been  hitherto  prized  in  music  as 
euphony  and  an  appeal  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  At  the  summit  of 
his  sonorities  Montemezzi  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  wreck  his 
listeners'  ears,  and  yet  he  has  not  failed  in  his  effects. 

The  performance  of  the  new  opera  was  notably  fine.  Its  most  con- 
spicious  feature  was  the  first  appearance  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
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House  of  Edoardo  Ferrari-Fontana,  who  took  the  part  of  Avito.  Mr. 
Fontana,  it  is  understood,  had  sung  the  part  in  some  of  the  earliest 
performances  of  it  in  Milan.  He  made  an  immediate  success,  not 
only  by  his  fine  and  impassioned  acting — acting  of  genuine  tragic 
temperament  and  of  finished  skill — but  still  more  on  account  of  his 
remarkably  beautiful  tenor  voice.  He  is  a  true  tenore  robusto,  with 
not  only  power  but  also  fullness,  richness,  and  warmth  of  tone,  splendid 
resonance  and  penetration,  especially  in  his  upper  ranges.  Mr.  Fon- 
tana sings  with  admirable  art,  with  style,  in  a  manner  that  makes  his 
voice  count  for  its  utmost.  He  would  seem  to  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  If  Mr.  Fontana's  future 
appearances  bear  out  the  promise  he  offered  in  his  first  one,  his  work 
in  New  York  will  be  watched  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

Miss  Lucrezia  Bori  was  the  Fiora,  and  by  her  impersonation  added 
measurably  to  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held  here.  Her  voice  has 
never  sounded  more  beautiful,  and  it  is  indeed  a  beautiful  voice  when 
she  does  not  feel,  or  imagine,  a  necessity  for  forcing  it  beyond  its 
normal  power.  Montemezzi's  music  is  well  adapted  for  her,  and  gives 
her  voice  its  best  opportunity.  Miss  Bori  also  disclosed  unexpected 
power  in  the  enactment  of  tragedy.  Her  impersonation  of  Fiora  was 
sympathetic  and  convincingly  suffused  with  tender  grace  and  sadness. 
There  was  a  dominating  power  in  the  way  Mr.  Didur  enacted  the 
blind  King  Archibaldo,  a  conception  of  the  part  wholly  appropriate; 
and  his  singing,  especially  of  his  long  apostrophe  in  the  first  act,  was 
of  his  best.  Mr.  Amato  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  performance 
as  Manfredo,  in  which  he  was  nobly  dignified  and  tender,  singing  and 
acting  with  much  skill.  It  is  a  part  that  he  may  well  count  among  his 
most  excellent. 

The  playing  under  Mr.  Toscanini's  direction  was  extremely  fine. 
The  orchestra  does  not  often  sound  more  beautiful  in  tone  or  more 
dramatically  potent  than  he  made  it  sound;  and  the  choruses  in  the 
last  act,  especially  the  humming  of  the  distant  choir,  was  exquisitely 
sung. 

Some  excellent  scenery  has  been  provided.  In  the  second  act  there 
looms  a  building  that  has  resemblance  to  the  tomb  of  Theodoric  at 
Ravenna,  and  the  last  shows  the  crypt  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Apollinare 
in  the  same  ancient  city.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  that  places 
the  action  there  or  that  dates  it  with  any  reference  to  either  of  these 
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structures.    The  castle  parapet  in  the  second  act  may  be  architecturally 
correct,  but  seems  to  lack  something  of  verisimilitude. 


FRIENDS    OF   MUSIC    SOCIETY,   LONGY   NEW    YORK 
MODERN  CHAMBER  MUSIC  ORGANIZATION 

Jan.  5  The  organization  calling  itself  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music 
gave  its  second  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  and  this  concert,  like  its  first,  a  month  ago,  had 
real  distinction  to  a  degree  that  justified  the  attempt  of  the  Society 
to  add  something  to  the  already  overflowing  supply  of  music  in  New 
York,  because  of  its  unusual  quality. 

The  program,  which  was  in  truth  somewhat  too  long,  began  with 
a  performance  of  Brahms's  Liebeslieder  waltzes,  for  four  voices  and 
pianoforte,  by  Arthur  Whiting  and  his  University  Quartet,  Mrs. 
Rabold  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Jahn.  The  waltzes 
were  composed  for  voices  and  accompaniment  by  two  players  on  the 
piano,  but  Mr.  Whiting  uses  an  accompaniment  condensed  for  one, 
and  has  made  a  selection  not  too  long  from  the  two  sets  of  waltzes 
that  gives  delightful  contrast,  and  ends  with  the  "epilogue"  of  the 
second  set.  The  waltzes  are  fascinating,  entrancingly  melodious  and 
of  a  wide  variety  of  mood — brilliant,  gay,  ironical,  now  and  again 
with  a  passing  shadow  of  greater  seriousness.  And  the  composer  has 
exhibited  an  astonishing  ingenuity  in  employing  the  waltz  rhythm  so 
as  to  avoid  monotony  of  effect.  Mr.  Whiting  and  the  singers  have 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  music,  and  they  give  it  with  an 
immense  gusto,  a  contagious  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  finished 
perfection  of  delivery. 

The  Longy  New  York  Modern  Chamber  Music  Organization — a 
little  flattering  to  the  city  it  has  so  agreeably  invaded — gave  the  rest 
of  the  program,  a  Kammer  Sinfonie,  Op.  14,  by  Kurt  Striegler,  for  wind 
instruments  and  string  quintet,  and  Dvorak's  Serenade,  Op.  44,  for 
wind  instruments,  'cello  and  bass.  Striegler's  is  a  name  unknown  to 
New  York,  belonging  to  a  professor  of  composition  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory;  evidently  one  who  has  shaken  off  a  good  deal  of  the 
academic  conservatism  traditional  in  that  institution,  for  his  music 
is  modern  in  feeling  and  in  its  harmonic  structure,  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  influence  from  west  of  the  Rhine,  yet  not  aggressively  exploit- 
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ing  it.  There  are  grace  and  a  strongly  marked  execution  of  mood  in 
much  of  this  music,  and  the  scherzo  has  a  pleasing  vivacity.  There  are 
also  many  interesting  effects  of  instrumental  timbre  and  combinations, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  "chamber  symphony"  in  keeping  the  equal 
balance  between  the  wind  and  the  stringed  instruments  is  skillfully 
carried  out,  giving  a  wholly  individual  tonal  effect.  But  the  four 
movements,  all  of  them,  are  too  long,  developed  beyond  what  the 
value  of  their  ideas  properly  warrants,  and  the  listener  is  wearied 
with  each  one  of  them  before  it  is  done. 

Dvorak's  serenade  has  a  different  tonal  quality  owing  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  wind  instruments.  Perhaps  it  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment.  At  any  rate,  the  result  is  engaging,  and, 
while  the  music  is  not  of  the  composer's  finest,  it  was  quite  worth 
rescuing  from  oblivion,  especially  the  minuet,  with  a  particularly 
pretty  trio,  and  the  andante.  The  playing  of  Mr.  Longy  and  his  men 
in  both  compositions  was  of  rare  excellence. 

JACQUES  THIBAUD 

Jan.  6  Jacques  Thibaud,  a  French  violinist,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  some  ten  years  ago;  he  was  admired  for  the  poetic 
and  gracious  qualities  that  his  playing  showed,  and  for  executive  skill. 
Since  then  he  has  grown  in  reputation  in  Europe  and  has  made  himself 
one  of  the  foremost  French  violinists.  He  has  returned  to  New  York 
with  his  enhanced  reputation  and  his  greater  artistic  maturity,  and 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  a  large 
audience  listened  and  admired. 

He  has,  indeed,  gained  in  artistic  maturity;  he  still  possesses  the 
qualities  that  characterized  his  more  youthful  days,  but  showed  per- 
haps something  less  of  the  youthful  buoyancy  and  insouciance  that 
those  who  heard  him  then  will  remember.  His  temperament  still  is 
more  poetic  and  gracious  than  impassioned  or  impetuous.  His  playing 
is  truly  serious  and  sincere,  without  affectation  or  the  display  of  a  mere 
virtuoso,  and  there  are  warmth  and  spontaneity  in  it.  Elegance  and 
refinement  are  clearly  among  his  essential  characteristics. 

The  most  significant  pieces  of  his  program  yesterday  were  Lalo's 
Symphonie  espagnole,  the  chaconne  from  Bach's  D  minor  solo  sonata, 
Ernest  Chausson's  Poeme.  He  closed  with  Saint-Saens's  Havanaise 
and  Rondo  capriccioso. 
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His  conception  of  the  chaconne  was  one  of  introspective,  almost 
elegiac  tenderness.  There  was  Gallic  elegance  in  certain  of  its  varia- 
tions. These  do  not  altogether  comport  with  the  essential  ruggedness 
of  the  piece,  and  in  places  they  do  not  at  all  fit  it.  Nevertheless,  this 
performance  was  one  of  singular  interest  and  charm.  He  played  it  as 
a  piece  of  music  expressing  something,  not  as  a  difficult  feat  of  per- 
formance. He  had  a  definite  plan  for  the  development  of  the  suc- 
cessive sections,  for  the  building  up  of  a  climax;  and  it  was  an  intel- 
ligible and  artistically  valid  one.  It  made  his  performance  one  of 
unusual  individuality. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Thibaud  did  not  wholly  master  the  technical 
difficulties  which  the  music  presents,  especially  in  the  matter  of  cor- 
rect intonation;  and  this  is  a  fundamental  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  And  there  were  passages  where  the  tone  was  not  of  beautiful 
quality,  but  was  somewhat  scraped.  There  was  to  be  praised  in  his 
performance  an  unmistakable  rhythmic  sense  and  a  fine  elasticity  of 
bowing. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  other  music  Mr.  Thibaud  showed  not  only 
a  more  assured  intonation  but  also  a  tone  of  unusual  beauty,  a  certain 
searching  and  poignant  quality,  a  wide  range  of  shading.  He  seemed 
to  be  at  his  best  in  Ernest  Chausson's  Poeme,  a  piece  that  has  been 
made  well  known  here  in  previous  seasons  by  Mr.  Ysaye.  He  played 
it  with  especial  sympathy,  a  certain  fervor,  even  rapture,  that  raised 
the  music  to  a  higher  power  of  poetic  eloquence.  It  is  written  for 
orchestral  accompaniment,  and  the  orchestra  is  sadly  missed  when 
it  is  given  as  it  was  yesterday  with  a  pianoforte  transcription  of  that 
accompaniment;  for  the  composer  counted  much  upon  the  orchestral 
color  as  the  background  for  the  violin. 

Mr.  Thibaud  made  it  clear  that  he  is  an  artist  of  unusual  gifts,  of 
qualities  that  are  none  too  frequently  displayed;  and  his  further 
performances  will  be  of  interest. 


EUGENE  YSAYE,  JEAN  GERARDY,  LEOPOLD 
GODOWSKY 

Jan.  8  According  to  the  plain  teachings  of  arithmetic,  three  virtuosos 
should  be  just  three  times  as  potent  in  attraction  and  in  musical  value 
in  the  concert  hall  as  one  virtuoso.    So  it  was  a  brilliant  idea  of  the 
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manager  who  directs  the  American  fortunes  of  Messrs.  Ysaye,  Gerardy 
and  Godowsky  to  bring  them  all  at  once  before  the  public  in  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  in  Carnegie  Hall.  This,  however,  was  leaving  out  of 
account  the  fact  that  Carnegie  Hall  is  no  place  for  chamber  music, 
which  needs  the  intimacy  of  a  smaller  hall  for  the  delicate  effects  of  an 
art  of  this  order,  and  the  other  fact  that  none  of  these  three  artists  is 
primarily  a  chamber  music  player,  accustomed  to  subordinate  himself 
to  the  others  and  to  the  general  effect  and  balance  of  the  whole  indis- 
pensable to  chamber  music;  nor  possessing  the  close  familiarity  with 
the  others'  styles  necessary  for  the  unified  performance  that  chamber 
music  in  its  highest  estate  calls  for. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
in  which  these  three  distinguished  players  took  part,  was  not  so  fine 
in  all  respects  as  the  juxtaposition  of  their  three  names  doubtless  sug- 
gested to  many.  Mr.  Ysaye  had  already  appeared  in  New  York  this 
season  at  a  recital  of  his  own.  Mr.  Godowsky  had  played  once  at  a 
Sunday  night  concert  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  with  orchestra, 
having  appeared  here  alone  and  with  orchestra  several  times  last  sea- 
son. Mr.  Jean  Gerardy  made  his  re-entry  into  the  musical  activities  of 
this  city  at  this  concert,  after  an  absence  of  half  a  dozen  years.  He 
first  came  to  New  York  as  a  boy  player,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
the  promises  of  his  juvenile  days  have  been  made  good,  as  such  prom- 
ises not  always  are.  He  has,  in  fact,  developed  into  an  artist  of  fine 
fiber  and  remarkable  power,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
more  advantageous  opportunities  to  hear  him  in  the  course  of  the 
season. 

The  three  played  together  in  Beethoven's  great  Trio  in  B  flat, 
Op.  97.  There  was  much  that  was  beautiful  in  the  performance;  but 
rather  in  individual  passages  than  in  a  consistent  and  well-balanced 
whole.  Mr.  Godowsky  used  a  concert  grand  piano  with  the  lid  up; 
and  while  there  was  often  an  evident  effort  on  his  part  to  subordinate 
his  playing  to  a  due  proportion  in  the  ensemble,  it  frequently  got  away 
from  him,  and  through  the  superior  sonority  of  his  instrument  he  not 
only  overbore  his  comrades  in  volume  of  tone  but  also  took  a  lead  in 
the  matter  of  tempo  that  they  perforce  had  to  follow,  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  effect. 

This  was  still  more  the  case  in  the  second  number  on  the  program, 
Beethoven's  Sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello  in  A,  Op.  69,  which  Mr. 
Godowsky  and  Mr.  Gerardy  played  together.    The  tone  of  the  violon- 
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cello  was  frequently  quite  overcome  by  that  of  the  piano,  and  Mr. 
Gerardy's  rights  in  his  enunciation  of  themes,  in  the  question  of  tempo, 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  'cello  and  the  piano, 
were  not  always  observed. 

Beethoven's  Kreutzer  sonata  brought  Mr.  Ysaye  and  Mr.  Godowsky 
together,  as  it  did  in  a  joint  recital  which  these  two  artists  gave  last 
season. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  KARL  MUCK 

Jan.  ii  The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  concert 
in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  modern  com- 
positions— to  Cesar  Franck's  Symphony  in  D  minor,  Florent  Schmitt's 
La  tragedie  de  Salome,  and  Rimsky  Korsakoff's  Caprice  on  Spanish 
themes.  Florent  Schmitt's  piece  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York,  and  it  was  the  first  of  his  music  to  be  heard  here.  He  is  one 
of  the  modern  school  of  France,  34  years  old,  a  winner  of  the  Grand 
Prix,  and  now  one  of  those  considered  most  recent,  most  modern  in 
France.  One  of  his  biographers  considers  him  to  have  a  "classical 
turn  of  mind,"  finding  the  explanation  for  it  in  his  Alsacian  descent, 
while  his  French  blood  and  French  culture  have  prevented  his  orig- 
inality from  being  "impaired  by  scholasticism." 

In  truth,  not  much  impairment  of  this  sort  is  to  be  observed  in  his 
Salome  music;  his  classicism  and  his  originality  may  be  more  open 
to  discussion.  This  Salome  is  a  suite  derived  from  music  written  for 
a  "mute  drama,"  a  pantomime,  that  was  produced  in  Paris  seven  years 
ago.  It  is  stage  music,  and  in  considering  it  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
scenario  as  given  in  the  program  notes  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
this.  The  suite  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  a  prelude  and  the 
Dance  0}  pearls,  the  second  The  enchantments  of  the  sea,  Dance  of 
the  lightnings,  and  Dance  of  fear. 

Schmitt  writes,  naturally,  in  the  idiom  that  has  been  developed  by 
the  school  of  modern  Frenchmen,  an  idiom  that  is  still  difficult  for 
many  listeners.  And  yet  Schmitt  is  no  follower  of  those  who  are 
regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  French  school;  his  music  is  a  voice  of 
his  own.  It  appears,  indeed,  stronger  in  invention  and  in  fiber  than 
much  that  has  recently  come  out  of  France.  It  depends  less  on  mere 
color,  instrumental  and  harmonic,  although  he  makes  the  fullest  use 
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of  such  color.  The  prelude  is  one  of  the  strongest  passages  of  the 
work,  evoking  the  sunset  mood,  a  vision  of  the  terrace  of  Herod's 
palace,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Moabite  -mountains.  The  Dance  of  the 
pearls  has  a  touch  of  the  Orient  in  its  intervals  and  its  involved  rhythms, 
but  it  is  scarcely  of  Oriental  voluptuousness  in  its  acid  harmonies. 

The  Enchantments  of  the  sea  and  the  Dance  of  the  lightnings  and 
of  Fear,  which  make  the  second  part,  are  concerned  with  various 
"demoniacal  phantasmagoria"  and  portents  of  nature.  The  dance 
rhythm  is  less  strongly  marked;  but  the  music  is  strangely  compli- 
cated in  changing,  broken  and  shifting  rhythms  of  other  sorts.  The 
instrumental  color  is  harsher  and  more  violent.  The  illustrative 
quality  of  this  suite  throughout  is  more  obvious  than  its  value  specifi- 
cally as  music.  There  are  many  interesting  instrumental  passages,  al- 
though some  would  doubtless  prefer,  toward  the  end,  less  of  the  united 
horns  and  trumpets  to  which  the  modern  French  composers  are  so 
addicted.  The  Boston  Orchestra,  with  this  performance,  did  not 
succeed  in  securing  a  general  agreement  among  its  listeners  as  to  the 
surpassing  value  of  this  composition.  And  yet  the  music  made  itself 
felt  as  a  manifestation  of  something  individual  in  modern  French  art. 

Cesar  Franck's  symphony,  which  preceded  it,  presented  itself  like 
a  sound  and  sober  classic.  Its  orchestration  never  sounded  richer, 
more  beautiful  than  in  this  performance;  and  its  effective  thematic 
development,  the  ingenious  use  of  the  device  of  "community  of 
theme,"  "cyclical  form"  its  admirers  call  it,  was  made  to  count  for  its 
utmost  in  Dr.  Muck's  exquisitely  clear  and  illuminating  delineation. 
The  middle  movement,  the  allegretto,  has  the  purest  musical  beauty 
and  is  founded  upon  the  most  original  musical  ideas.  The  material  of 
the  first  movement  seems  now  rather  poverty-stricken,  as  well  as 
borrowed;  and  at  least  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  the  last,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  most  frequently  appears,  grazes  dangerously  near  the  com- 
monplace for  those  to  whom  this  symphony  is  not  an  article  of  faith. 

There  was  a  brilliant  close  to  the  concert  in  Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
Spanish  caprice,  heard  for  the  third  time  in  New  York  this  season. 


"ALMA  GLUCK" 

Jan.  ii     The  reappearance  of  Mme.  Alma  Gluck  after  an  absence  in 
Europe,  where  for  several  months  she  had  been  studying  with  Mme. 
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Sembrich,  not  unnaturally  aroused  a  very  considerable  curiosity  last 
week  among  the  lovers  of  singing  in  this  city.  No  doubt  the  attrac- 
tion that  Mme.  Gluck's  beautiful  voice  had  previously  exercised  in 
the  few  years  since  she  had  appeared  at  the  opera  and  in  song  recitals 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  interest.  There  may  have  been 
an  added  curiosity  to  hear  what  Mme.  Sembrich  had  done  for  her. 

One  of  the  consolations  that  Mme.  Sembrich's  admirers  have  had 
since  she  determined  to  retire  from  the  opera,  and  since  she  has  not 
returned  this  season  to  be  heard  again  in  song  recitals,  has  been  her 
announced  intention  of  giving  instructions  to  singers  of  a  sort  who 
could  best  profit  by  it.  The  race  of  great  singing  teachers  has  dis- 
appeared almost  as  completely  as  the  race  of  great  singers  skillful 
in  the  art  of  bel  canto.  The  death  of  Mme.  Marchesi  a  few  weeks 
ago  removed  one  of  the  most  famous,  one  of  those  who  have  had  the 
greatest  success  in  recent  years  in  bringing  forward  singers  of  the 
highest  accomplishment  and  training.  If  Mme.  Sembrich  could  no 
longer  shine  as  a  bright  light  in  a  world  increasingly  given  over  to 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  forgetfulness  of  the  old  art  of  Italian 
bel  canto,  she  would  do  a  service  equally  great  in  giving  the  benefit 
of  her  supreme  knowledge  and  skill  to  those  who  could  best  assimilate 
them;  and  hand  along  the  torch  of  knowledge. 

Mme.  Gluck  is  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
study  with  Mme.  Sembrich.  At  all  events,  she  is  the  first  to  bring 
back  to  New  York  the  fruits  of  such  study.  The  interest  in  her 
appearance  was  very  naturally  enhanced  by  this  fact.  Mme.  Sem- 
brich has  done  much  for  this  voice,  which  when  Mme.  Gluck  was  last 
heard  in  New  York  was  showing  some  of  the  results  of  hard  usage 
and  of  a  method  of  use  not  altogether  right.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  few  months  of  Mme.  Sembrich's  tutoring  have  not  done  all 
that  could  be  done  for  the  advantage  of  the  American  singer. 

One  of  the  results  of  her  study  seems  to  have  been  the  increasing 
volume  of  her  middle  and  lower  tones  in  a  manner  that  might  be  called 
"thickening."  There  is  a  bigger  and  rounder  tone  here  than  there 
was.  In  the  upper  ranges  the  voice  is  thin  and  frequently  lacking  in 
quality,  and  these  tones  are  frequently  also  delivered  as  with  effort. 
Nor  has  Mme.  Gluck's  voice  attained  to  the  brilliant  flexibility  that 
is  the  mark  of  a  perfect  command  of  the  bel  canto.  Her  trill  lacks 
brilliancy  and  vibrant  fullness;  her  performance  of  such  rapid  pas- 
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sages  as  the  "divisions"  (as  they  were  called  in  eighteenth  century 
English)  of  Handel's  air  Lusinghe  piu  care  was  not  flexible. 

The  influence  of  Mme.  Sembrich  was  perhaps  most  noticeably  shown 
in  the  general  style  of  Mme.  Gluck's  singing  and  even  in  the  selection 
of  her  program.  There  was  something  besides  the  technical  instruc- 
tion evident  here;  there  was  "coaching"  in  line  and  phrase  and  the 
general  conception  of  the  song.  Several  of  Mme.  Gluck's  numbers 
were  among  those  that  Mme.  Sembrich  used  to  sing  in  her  recitals 
with  especial  predilection  and  brought  to  great  popularity.  But  while 
there  was  much  beauty  in  her  delivery  of  these  songs,  of  which  the 
secret  had  evidently  been  imparted  more  or  less  laboriously  by  the 
greater  singer,  there  was  often  lacking  much  of  the  inmost  spirit. 
Characterization,  the  apt  expression  of  varying  emotions  and  feelings, 
has  never  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Mme.  Gluck's  singing;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  learned  by  a  few  months  of  coaching  from  anybody, 
however  great.  If  it  is  to  be  learned  at  all,  it  is  only  by  a  long  and 
laborious  process  of  inner  development,  to  which  only  the  soul  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  singer  herself  can  really  contribute  much  of  im- 
portance. 

All  of  Mme.  Gluck's  admirers — and,  everybody  who  has  heard  her, 
in  her  beautiful  singing  in  the  opera,  as  well  as  in  her  recital,  is  among 
them — will  hope  that  this  emotional  deepening  will  come  into  her 
singing.  Her  natural  gifts  and  the  development  she  has  already  made 
of  them  are  so  great  that  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  have  them 
further  expanded  thereby  to  greater  uses. 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA,  LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI 

Jan.  22  One  more  orchestral  concert  was  added  to  the  number 
scheduled  in  New  York  this  season  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
which  came  over  from  the  neighboring  city  and  gave  a  performance 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  given  on  behalf  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  nursing  sisters  of  the  poor,  and  this 
charitable  object  in  large  part,  at  least,  explained  the  size  of  the 
audience,  which  was  such  as  some  New  York  orchestras  are  not  al- 
ways able  to  secure.  But  there  was  sufficient  importance  in  the 
occasion  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view  to  account  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  interest  exhibited  in  it. 
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The  circumstances  of  this  visit,  as  of  the  former  visits  of  the  same 
orchestra  and  of  others,  was  presumably  to  obtain  the  judgment  of 
New  York  music  lovers  upon  its  abilities — something  which  orchestras 
in  other  cities  seem  eager  to  obtain,  even  at  large  expense.  The  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  has  had  a  new  conductor  last  season  and  this,  Mr. 
Leopold  Stokowski,  and  this  fact  was  doubtless  a  potent  influence  in 
bringing  about  this  appearance  here.  The  outcome  ought  to  be  set 
down  as  distinctly  favorable.  The  orchestra  has  improved  in  quality, 
both  in  personnel  and  in  its  performance  under  Mr.  Stokowski,  and 
both  the  organization  and  its  director  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  their  listeners  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  orchestra  is  a  supple  instrument  in  the  hands  of  its  conductor; 
it  played  with  vigor,  power  and  flexibility,  with  precision  and  balance. 
Its  tonal  quality  commends  itself  for  a  not  inconsiderable  refinement 
and  mellowness,  and  at  times  for  brilliancy.  The  strings  have  many 
excellences;  the  brass  choir  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the  wind. 
It  was  able  to  respond  to  exacting  demands  made  on  it  by  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski. 

He  is  a  young  man,  who  some  nine  years  ago  was  organist  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church  in  this  city  and  conducted  orchestras  in  Eng- 
land before  he  was  appointed  to  his  position  in  Philadelphia.  That 
he  has  talent,  musical  feeling,  authority  and  temperament  was  shown 
by  his  conducting  of  a  program  that  included,  for  orchestra,  the  over- 
ture to  Mozart's  opera,  The  marriage  of  Figaro,  Brahms's  First  sym- 
phony, and  Strauss's  tone  poem,  Tod  und  Verklarung.  Mr.  Stokowski 
conducted  the  symphony  with  something  of  the  exuberance  and  spirit 
of  youth,  without  exaggeration  in  phrasing  or  in  the  modification  of 
tempo,  but  with  a  fondness  for  all  the  dramatic  effects  that  could  be 
made  in  it;  and  such  a  reading  does  not  ill  become  it.  But  there  was 
also  a  feeling  for  the  profundity  of  its  thoughts,  its  bigness,  and  the 
subtle  beauty  of  its  formal  proportions.  Mr.  Stokowski  was  able  like- 
wise so  to  order  the  tonal  quality  and  balance  of  his  forces  that  the 
essential  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  Brahms's  orchestration  were 
realized. 

There  were  similar  merits  in  his  performance  of  Strauss's  tone  poem, 
in  which  there  is,  naturally,  opportunity  for  still  greater  dramatic  vigor 
and  expressiveness.  He  made  the  most  of  them  all,  which  is  not  so 
difficult  as  to  keep  the  total  effect  musical  and  within  musical  limits, 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing.     The  Figaro  overture  had  brilliancy, 
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finish  and  vivacity.  While  Mr.  Stokowski  is  not  at  present  to  be 
accounted  a  great  conductor,  he  is  an  interesting  one  and  showed  un- 
questionably talent  and  native  gift  that  ought  to  take  him  far. 

Miss  Alma  Gluck  was  the  soloist,  and  sang  Bionde's  air  from 
Mozart's  Die  Entjuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  and  Louise's  air,  Depuis  le 
jour,  from  Charpentier's  Louise.  In  both  she  disclosed  beauty  of  voice 
and  of  vocalism;  and  in  Mozart's  air  there  was  much  of  the  pure  style 
requisite  for  this  music.  There  was,  too,  no  little  warmth  in  Char- 
pentier's air;  but  its  effect  was  not  enhanced  by  the  phrase  near  the 
end,  which  she  sang  in  the  well-remembered  manner  of  a  more  famous 
Louise.  Miss  Gluck  aroused  much  enthusiasm  by  her  singing  and  was 
many  times  recalled. 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

Jan.  27  The  Flonzaley  Quartet  made  their  second  concert  of  this 
season  notable  by  the  production  for  the  first  time  publicly  in  New 
York  of  Arnold  Schonberg's  String  quartet  in  D  minor,  Op.  7.  This 
performance,  which  took  place  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall,  may 
properly  be  considered  notable,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits 
of  the  composition  itself.  It  is  a  work  of  enormous  length  and  diffi- 
culty; its  preparation  has  occupied  the  players  for  a  long  time.  They 
put  into  it  not  only  their  great  accomplishments  and  highly  finished 
skill,  but  also  much  anxious  thought  and  intellectual  study.  They 
gave  it  also  a  genuine  devotion  and  enthusiasm.  They  clearly  be- 
lieve in  it  themselves,  and  they  played  it  with  the  earnest  purpose  of 
making  their  listeners  believe  in  it. 

To  prepare  their  listeners  for  a  better  comprehension  of  it,  they 
had  offered  a  preliminary  hearing  to  such  of  their  subscribers  as  cared 
to  take  advantage  of  it  some  four  weeks  ago,  at  the  Court  Theater, 
where  Mr.  Kurt  Schindler  also  delivered  an  explanatory  and  ana- 
lytical address.  This  address  has  since  been  printed  as  a  pamphlet, 
with  an  enunciation  in  musical  notation  of  the  principal  themes  of  the 
quartet. 

Music  becomes  a  pretty  serious  problem  when  a  string  quartet 
needs  such  preparation.  But  Arnold  Schonberg  and  his  music  have 
already  occupied  so  much  attention  and  created  so  much  controversy 
abroad,  that  it  was  high  time  some  of  it  should  be  heard  in  New  York. 
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Hitherto,  only  a  couple  of  quite  innocent  songs  of  his  have  been  heard 
here,  about  which  no  controversy  at  all  was  possible.  His  five  small 
pieces  for  orchestra,  which  gave  rise  to  "sensational  outbreaks  of 
temper,"  as  Mr.  Schindler  calls  them,  among  the  public  and  critics  of 
London,  caused  similar  eruptions  not  long  ago  in  Chicago — and  Anglo- 
Saxon  musical  audiences  are  not  much  given  to  making  such  demon- 
strations about  music  they  do  not  care  for. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  who  Schonberg  is  and 
what  he  is  doing.  Mr.  James  Huneker  just  a  year  ago  devoted  a  page 
article  in  the  Sunday  Times  to  the  man  and  his  work.  He  is  39 
years  old,  a  Viennese  by  birth,  and  has  already  equaled  Beethoven 
in  one  respect,  in  that  he  is  now  writing  in  his  "third  style."  It  is 
this  "third  style"  that  is  causing  so  much  trouble  in  the  musical 
world.  Schonberg  worked  in  poverty,  piling  up  "silent  scores,"  be- 
wildering scores,  till  now  he  has  gained  the  ear  and  the  attention  of 
the  musical  world,  and  is  the  subject  of  violent  controversy,  discussed 
as  a  chief  revolutionist  and  most  forward  of  the  innovators. 

The  string  quartet  heard  last  evening  belongs  only  to  his  "second 
style,"  and  is  not  really  matter  to  cause  serious  disturbance  or  riot. 
Its  unrelieved  length  is  one  of  its  greatest  difficulties.  Though  it  is 
presented  in  one  movement,  there  are  evident  divisions  corresponding 
to  the  four  movements  of  the  "antiquated"  sonata  form  and  marked 
by  their  changes  in  spirit  and  mood.  Nor  is  the  music  so  fearsome 
in  dissonance  and  harshness  of  harmony  as  some  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. The  themes  are  not  in  themselves  beautiful,  but  for  the  most 
part  dreary  and  inexpressive,  and  there  is  little  light  and  warmth  in 
their  development.  This  is  elaborate  and  abstruse.  The  composer  has 
carried  to  an  extreme  point  their  transformation,  juxtaposition,  in- 
version, and  development  in  independent  and  polyphonic  part- writing. 
Schonberg's  "logic"  is  one  of  the  qualities  on  which  his  admirers  put 
the  greatest  stress;  and  this  purely  intellectual  quality  dominates  the 
entire  work.  He  seems  to  be  little  concerned  with  beauty  for  its  own 
sake,  or  with  emotional  expressiveness.  Nor  with  all  this  logic  does 
there  seem  to  be  continuity  of  thought  or  a  determinate  and  precise 
issue,  but  rather  one  ingenious  experiment  after  another. 

Occasionally  one  of  them  succeeds  in  ways  that  lift  the  listener  for 
a  brief  moment  out  of  these  abstruse  combinations;  there  are  such 
moments  in  what  correspond  to  the  adagio;  and  at  the  end  there  is  a 
coda  in  which,  for  the  first  time  the  impression  of  beauty  is  sustained. 
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But  of  the  prescience  of  a  master,  of  the  vision  of  a  seer  into  unknown 
realms  of  beauty,  this  quartet  shows  little  or  nothing. 

Will  our  grandchildren  see  it  and  smile  indulgently  at  bewildered 
listeners  of  19 14?  The  question  is  not  really  important;  bewildered 
listeners  of  19 14  can  only  listen  for  themselves.  The  audience  was 
large,  profoundly  attentive,  and  evidently  desirous  to  appropriate  all 
the  players  could  give  them.  At  the  end  there  was  long,  continued 
applause.  The  performance  at  least  deserved  it;  it  denoted  a  wonder- 
ful mastery  of  a  most  difficult  score,  perfect  in  intonation  in  the  exact 
exposition  of  complicated  rhythms  and  in  the  balancing  of  themes. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  concert  there  was  easy  enjoyment 
of  Mozart's  Adagio  and  fugue  in  C  minor  and  Beethoven's  Quartet  in 
G,  Op.  18,  No.  2. 


"MONNA  VANNA" 

Feb.  18  The  Chicago-Philadelphia  opera  company,  which  still  keeps 
up  its  self-imposed  task  of  introducing  to  this  country  new  operas  of 
modern  French  production,  gave  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  last 
evening  Henri  Fevrier's  Monna  Vanna.  It  was  the  third  of  the  com- 
pany's appearances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  audience 
was  large  and  certain  portions  of  it,  at  least,  eager  to  find  occasions 
for  applause. 

The  reception  of  the  new  opera  was,  on  the  whole,  indulgent,  after 
the  manner  of  first  night  audiences;  but  it  could  not  be  called  en- 
thusiastic, nor  did  the  music  of  the  new  work  make  a  decided  im- 
pression. 

Monna  Vanna  had  been  produced  for  the  first  time  in  America  in 
Boston  last  December,  and  had  since  been  heard  in  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia. Its  sluggishness  in  reaching  New  York,  however,  can  hardly 
be  accounted  a  great  loss  to  the  operatic  public  of  this  city.  There 
are  excellences  in  the  work  of  which  the  literary  qualities  of  the  book 
are  the  most  important.  The  composer's  contribution  is  neither  deeply 
significant  musically  nor  does  it  heighten  to  an  important  degree  the 
dramatic  and  emotional  effect  of  the  drama. 

Maeterlinck  himself  desired  an  operatic  setting  for  his  drama;  un- 
like other  playwrights,  who  have  protested  against  such  treatment  or 
have  prevented  it  when  they  could.    In  instrusting  the  task  to  Henri 
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Fevrier  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  young  composer  practically  un- 
tried, whose  sole  previous  attempt  at  an  opera  had  had  a  short  life 
at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  and  received  some  severely  unfavorable 
comment.  His  Monna  Vanna  has  been  more  fortunate.  It  has  at  least 
had  a  longer  span  of  life  and  has  found  a  wider  appeal. 

Mr.  Fevrier  has  been  fortunate  in  his  libretto.  A  libretto  by 
Maeterlinck  has  literary  quality  and  the  constructive  skill  of  an  ac- 
complished dramatist,  the  imagination  and  compelling  power  of  a  poet. 
Such  a  libretto  as  this,  however,  needs  a  full  comprehension  of  its 
poetic  diction  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  produce  its  full  effect  and 
to  be  appreciated  at  its  true  value.  It  needs  familiarity  with  its  lines, 
in  the  absence  of  any  more  understanding  of  the  declamation  upon 
the  stage  than  was  possible  last  evening. 

There  are  operas  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  they  would  be  better 
without  music.  Puccini's  music  to  Belasco's  play  is  far  from  enhanc- 
ing the  striking  effect  of  its  strongest  scenes;  and  so  it  seems  of 
Maeterlinck's  Monna  Vanna,  that  it  is  better  in  the  form  in  which 
first  produced,  and  that  Henri  Fevrier's  music  adds  nothing  to  its 
poignancy  of  dramatic  effect,  to  its  enveloping  atmosphere,  to  the 
emotional  significance  of  its  scenes,  or  to  the  characterization  of  its 
personages.  If  music  fails  in  these  functions,  it  has  failed  of  its  pur- 
pose in  lyric  drama. 

Fevrier  is  no  adherent  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  modern  French 
school.  The  influences  that  show  in  his  music  are  those  of  Massenet 
rather  than  of  those  that  are  at  present  prevalent  in  France.  But 
Fevrier  shows  only  the  faintest  reflection  of  Massenet's  creativeness ; 
little  of  his  constructive  power,  little  of  his  imparting  sense  for  the 
stage.  He  deals  largely  and  at  great  length,  often,  in  rather  monoto- 
nous declamation,  which  has  little  support  or  amplification  in  the  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  There  is,  in  general,  little  interest  in  either 
the  outline  of  the  vocal  parts  or  the  substance  of  the  orchestral  score. 
There  are  occasional  interesting  or  suggestive  bits  of  orchestration; 
but  the  orchestra  has  pitifully  little  to  say.  Fevrier's  invention  seems 
impotent  in  the  face  of  Maeterlinck's  glowing  lines. 

There  are  agonized  speeches  of  Guido  in  the  first  act,  for  instance, 
in  which  neither  the  vocal  phrase  nor  the  thematic  fabric  in  the  or- 
chestra offers  an  adequate  interpretation. 

There  is  no  characterization  effected  in  the  music  between  the  sev- 
eral personages.    Monna  Vanna's  entrance  in  the  first  act  is  effective 
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as  a  scenic  picture,  but  the  orchestra  gropes  helplessly  to  find  its 
musical  accompaniment.  In  one  tender  speech  of  Guido's  to  Monna 
Vanna  in  the  following  scene  only  is  there  a  bit  of  effective  musical 
expression  of  the  sentiment — a  bit  that  brought  out  a  round  of  ap- 
plause that  had  been  eagerly  waiting  to  be  let  loose. 

In  the  second  act,  where  the  climax  of  emotional  intensity  is  reached, 
where  Prinzivalle  recalls  the  rapture  of  his  boyhood  love  for  her  and 
Vanna's  heart  is  softened  toward  him,  the  musician  has  been  stirred 
to  a  warmer  and  fuller  inspiration.  The  music  has  something  more  of 
color,  of  passionate  essence  and  tangible  beauty.  And  this  scene  is 
that  in  which  Fevrier  has  most  nearly  reached  success. 

There  is  far  less  success  in  his  attempt  to  interpret  the  revengeful 
passion  of  Guido  in  the  last  act,  and  the  revulsion  of  Vanna's  feeling. 
He  has  achieved  little  here  but  violence. 

The  performance  was  in  many  respects  of  high  merit.  The  most  com- 
manding figure  in  the  piece  is  Guido,  a  part  enacted  with  intelligence 
and  power  by  Mr.  Vanni  Marcoux,  whose  management  of  a  somewhat 
recalcitrant  voice  shows  art  and  skill.  Mr.  Lucien  Muratore  was  the 
Prinzivalle  and  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  Neither 
his  tenor  voice  nor  his  style  of  singing  can  command  high  commenda- 
tion. The  voice  is  not  devoid  of  quality,  but  its  tones  are  unsteady 
and  not  always  certain  of  the  pitch,  and  there  is  an  excessive  use  of 
"open"  tones  that  deprives  it  of  some  of  the  warmth  and  beauty  that 
it  might  have.  His  best  tones  are  to  be  heard  only  in  fortissimo.  Mr. 
Muratore's  presence  is  imposing  and  picturesque,  and  in  certain  of 
his  scenes  his  acting  was  effective,  though  often  rather  conventional. 

Miss  Garden  took  the  part  of  Monna  Vanna.  It  is  somewhat  kinder 
to  her  in  the  display  of  her  voice  than  some  others.  It  also  gives  her 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  some  of  her  most  individual  dramatic 
powers,  many  of  her  gestures,  poses,  and  movements  being  quite  un- 
mistakably hers,  as  was  the  facial  immobility  in  many  of  the  earlier 
scenes. 

Mr.  Huberdeau  as  Marco  sang  in  a  voice  of  excellent  quality,  but 
little  power.     Singularly  little,  it  seemed. 

The  scenery  was  unusually  handsome,  the  first  scene  representing 
a  room  in  Guido's  palace,  the  third  a  great  hall,  with  a  view  of  Pisa 
beyond,  leaning  tower  and  all,  are  of  excellent  color  and  architectural 
effect.  The  second  act  shows  the  interior  of  Prinzivalle's  tent,  and 
when  it  is  opened  Pisa  is  seen  in  the  distance  through  the  night.    Mr. 
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Campanini  conducted  with  a  firm  hand  and  achieved  an  excellent  per- 
formance. The  first  night  lavishness  of  applause  reached  its  height 
after  the  second  act,  and  then  Mr.  Campanini  was  called  before 
the  curtain  with  the  singers. 


CLARA  BUTT,  KENNERLEY  RUMFORD, 
WILLIAM  MURDOCH 

April  i  Mme.  Clara  Butt  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Kennerley  Rumford, 
appeared  together  in  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
as  they  did  last  year  when  they  were  in  New  York.  They  had  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  William  Murdoch,  pianist.  Mme.  Butt  has  returned 
to  New  York  from  a  tour  of  this  country.  Perhaps  the  demands  that 
have  thus  been  made  upon  her  voice  account  for  its  seeming  somewhat 
less  powerful,  except  at  certain  stirring  climaxes,  when  she  put  forth 
all  its  volume,  and  somewhat  less  richly  beautiful  in  quality  than  it  was 
last  season. 

It  filled  the  ear,  however,  as  it  has  before,  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  voices  now  to  be  heard;  a  true  contralto  voice  in  quality 
and  timbre,  and  of  large  range,  such  as  is  seldom  heard.  It  is  also  a 
voice  of  great  beauty  when  it  is  at  its  best.  Unfortunately,  Mme. 
Butt's  method  of  singing  does  not  always  permit  it  to  be  heard  at  its 
best.  It  is  insufficiently  under  her  control  in  certain  respects,  and 
there  is  occasional  forcing  and  throatiness  of  quality.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  there  are  irregularities  in  its  different  ranges.  With  all  this, 
however,  there  is  much  in  Mme.  Butt's  large  and  imposing  manner 
of  singing,  her  sweep  of  style,  her  overwhelming  and  dominant  per- 
sonality, that  makes  an  unfailing  effect.  There  are,  too,  beautiful 
nuances  in  her  phrasing  and  dynamic  gradations;  much  of  her  diction 
is  excellent.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  audience  was  large  yesterday, 
that  it  was  deeply  impressed  by  her  singing  and  that  it  was  enthusiastic 
in  its  applause. 

Her  program,  which  was  not  selected  with  a  fine  sense  of  style  and 
contrast,  contained  a  number  of  pieces  well  adapted  for  her,  as  Verdi's 
air,  Don  j  at  ale,  from  Don  Carlos,  and  Beethoven's  song,  translated  as 
Creation's  hymn.  In  contrast  with  these  were  a  recitative  and  air 
from  Debussy's  L'enfant  prodigue,  the  song,  L'heure  exquise,  by 
Poldowski   (a  name  that  veils  the  personality  of  Lady  Dean  Paul, 
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daughter  of  Henri  Wieniawski)  and  Irish  songs,  traditional  and  other; 
one  of  Brahms's  arrangements  of  German  folk-songs,  and  one  of 
Baurgault-Ducoudray's  of  Breton  folk-songs.  There  was  much  that 
gave  evident  pleasure  in  her  singing  of  all  these.  It  ought  to  be  said, 
however,  that  the  dramatic  power  of  O  Don  jatale  was  not  quite  all 
that  should  have  been  expected  from  such  resources. 

Mr.  Rumford's  light  baritone  voice  is  pleasing  and  his  style  of  sing- 
ing finished  and  refined,  his  diction  unusually  good.  But  there  is  little 
color  in  the  voice,  little  expressiveness,  except  a  suggestion  of  tear- 
fulness that  lies  near  the  surface  in  most  of  his  interpretations  of 
serious  music.  His  singing  of  Brahms  had  good  qualities,  but  not 
much  depth.  One  of  his  less  fortunate  attempts  was  Figaro's  song, 
Largo  al  factotum,  from  Rossini's  Barber  of  Seville,  for  which  he  has 
neither  the  unctuous  humor  nor  the  volubility  necessary,  and,  indeed, 
few  have  who  are  not  Italian. 

Mr.  Murdoch's  playing  of  the  piano  was  clever  and  interesting,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Craxton  gave  excellent  accompaniments. 


SCHOLA  CANTORUM,  KURT  SCHINDLER 

April  2  The  second  concert  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  under  Mr.  Kurt 
Schindler's  direction  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  has  been  given  by  this  organization  in  its  pro- 
gram and  one  of  the  most  successful  in  performance.  It  was  devoted 
to  folk-song  of  several  races,  as  employed  as  a  basis  of  artistic  music; 
and  the  illustrations  it  furnished  of  this  employment  were  in  many 
cases  of  unusual  musical  beauty  and  originality,  and  sometimes  gave, 
indeed,  a  new  musical  sensation. 

The  races  whose  musical  utterance  had  thus  been  appropriated  were 
Russian,  Negro  and  British.  Of  the  Russians  Modeste  Moussorgsky 
took  the  first  place  in  this  program.  His  Joshua  was  performed  by 
the  Schola  Cantorum  two  seasons  ago.  Since  then  more  familiarity 
has  been  gained  with  his  musical  style  through  the  performances  of  his 
opera,  Boris  Godounoff.  Joshua  is  not  native  Russian  in  its  note,  but 
Jewish,  and  its  Oriental  character  is  intensely  impressed  on  the  music. 

But  in  the  opera,  Khovantchina,  Moussorgsky  again  builds  upon  the 
foundation  of  Russian  folk-song.  The  overture,  depicting  the  dawn 
lighting  up  the  golden  cupolas  of  Moscow  and  the  scene  called  The 
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plaint  of  the  people,  have  effects  that  show  kinship  with  Boris 
Godounoff,  and  the  same  powerful  and  original  use  of  native  folk-song 
elements.  On  the  other  hand  the  Persian  dance  from  the  same  opera 
shows  again  his  complete  assimilation  of  the  Oriental  characteristics. 

Other  Russian  pieces  were  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Sadko,  for  orchestra, 
which  had  been  heard  here  before.  Clever,  but  hardly  more,  in  it 
orchestral  coloring  and  its  use  of  the  Russian  dance  called  Hopak; 
a  plaintive  chorus  of  villagers  from  Borodine's  Prince  Igor,  and  ar- 
rangements by  A.  T.  Rubetz  of  a  dance  song  and  the  well-known 
Volga  boatmen's  song.  This  last  was  repeated,  as  was  the  final  chorus 
of  the  impressive  scene  from  Kovant china. 

In  S.  Coleridge-Taylor's  Slave  singing  at  midnight,  a  setting  of 
Longfellow's  verses,  there  is  apparently  not  the  use  of  an  actual  folk- 
song, but  rather  the  employment  of  the  idiom  of  that  song  in  artistic 
development,  with  rich  resources  in  orchestral  accompaniment.  The 
music  is  deeply  emotional  and  impassioned,  and  is,  in  fact,  among  the 
strongest  productions  of  a  composer  who  often  fell  into  somewhat  cloy- 
ing sweetness. 

H.  T.  Burleigh  arranged  the  two  Negro  "spirituals"  that  followed, 
Deep  river  and  Dig  my  grave,  especially  for  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
with  a  harmony  in  four  part  writing  that  is  truly  in  place,  because  it 
enhances  the  significance  and  spirit  of  the  times,  and  makes  of  them 
beautiful  choruses.  There  was  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  to  applaud  Mr.  Burleigh  in  person,  but  he  did  not  appear. 

There  were  specimens  of  the  interesting  things  done  currently  by 
English  composers,  by  Balfour  Gardner  and  Percy  Aldridge  Grainger. 
Mr.  Balfour's  setting  of  John  Masefield's  News  from  Whydale  has 
a  touch  of  vivid  and  creative  imagination  not  very  common  in  music 
of  this  day.  He  uses  a  lavish  orchestral  apparatus  to  help  his  effects, 
but  they  do  not  depend  upon  that;  the  jaunty  lilt  of  questioning  and 
the  ghastly  picturing  of  the  answer  are  contained  in  the  music  itself. 

Mr.  Grainger  makes  adventurous  experiments  in  strange  combina- 
tions. His  setting  of  Molly  on  the  shore,  an  Irish  reel,  ingeniously 
combined  with  Temple  Hill,  has  some  very  pretty  and  characteristic 
effects,  obtained  from  the  simple  material  of  a  "string  foursome," 
which  in  Mr.  Grainger's  curious  speech  means  a  string  orchestra.  He 
has  gone  much  further  afield  in  his  setting  of  Father  and  daughter, 
a  ballad  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  of  a  familiar  traditional  kind,  which 
is  for  five  men's  single  voices,  double  mixed  chorus,  strings,  brass 
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and  a  mandolin  and  guitar  band.  The  tune  is  traditional  likewise,  and 
the  composer  has  used  the  two  divisions  of  voices  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  refrain,  and  the  gradual  joining  of  the  two,  in  a  "piling  up  effect," 
as  he  calls  it,  that  is  striking.  And  here,  too,  the  usual  choice  of  means 
justified  itself  by  the  results. 

Of  the  singing  of  the  chorus  much  praise  may  be  spoken.  It  was  in 
several  respects  better  than  it  has  been  at  previous  concerts  of  the 
Society;  not  only  in  fullness  and  volume  but  in  quality  and  balance  as 
well.  Likewise  there  was  a  greater  mastery  of  the  music,  a  greater 
precision  in  attack  and  in  nuance;  except  that  Mr.  Grainger's  last  piece 
(the  Father  and  daughter)  was  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  its  treatment 
as  the  rest  of  the  program.  Miss  Mary  Jordan  sang  the  contralto 
part  in  Joshua,  and  Mr.  Royal  Dadmun  the  baritone  part  in  The 
plaint  of  the  people,  both  acceptably. 


1914-1915 


ALBERT  SPALDING 

Oct.  jo  It  is  just  six  years  since  Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  violinist, 
made  his  first  appearance  before  a  New  York  audience  at  one  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra's  concerts.  He  appeared  again  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  a  recital  of  his  own,  as  he  has 
often  done  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  note  the  young 
American  artist's  gain  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  his  art;  especially 
in  the  matters  of  finish  and  refinement,  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of 
technique.  Mr.  Spalding  is  much  in  earnest;  he  has  made  that  evi- 
dent in  his  public  performances  from  the  beginning,  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  public  has  always  been  one  of  unostentatious  dignity  and 
seriousness,  with  no  thought  of  personal  display  and  with  no  yielding 
to  the  temptations  that  beset  the  virtuoso.  That  he  is  yet  a  profoundly 
moving  player,  one  who  penetrates  deeply  into  the  emotional  qualities 
of  the  greatest  music  or  rises  to  the  heights  of  its  eloquence,  would 
be  too  much  to  say;  but  such  an  artist  as  he  is  one  to  be  reckoned 
with  seriously  and  is  a  credit  to  American  art. 

He  played  yesterday  a  sonata  by  Porpora,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
eighteenth  century  school,  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  that  it 
calls  for,  with  finished  style  and  with  breadth  in  his  conception  of  it. 
Mr.  Spalding's  tone  in  this  was  not  always  of  the  warmest  and  mellow- 
est. It  sounded  better  in  the  adagio  and  fugue  from  Bach's  unaccom- 
panied sonata.  In  G  minor,  his  playing  of  which  was  an  admirable 
piece  of  work,  in  many  ways,  and  still  better  in  Mozart's  D  major  con- 
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certo,  which  followed,  and  in  which  he  attained  much  of  the  charm, 
the  urbane  geniality  and  grace  that  are  of  the  essence  of  the  music. 

These  works  were  followed  on  the  program  by  a  number  of  the 
more  or  less  significant  short  pieces  that  seem  to  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  violinists'  recitals  in  these  days.  Two  were  by  Mr.  Spalding 
himself,  a  prelude  and  a  piece  called  Nostalgie,  Mr.  Edwin  Grasse's 
Waves  at  play,  which  the  composer  was  present  to  hear;  Dvorak's 
Mazurek,  and  a  re-arrangement  by  Mr.  Spalding  of  the  Campanella 
of  Paganini,  one  of  that  composer's  twenty-four  unaccompanied 
caprices. 


OSSIP  AND  CLARA  GABRILOWITSCH 

Nov.  26  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  was  for  several  years  a  frequent  visitor 
to  New  York,  and  established  a  reputation  for  himself  here  as  one  of 
the  most  excellent  of  the  younger  pianists.  He  has  spent  several 
years  uninterruptedly  abroad  and  had  not  been  heard  here  for  some 
six  years  before  last  evening,  when  he  and  Mme.  Clara  Gabrilowitsch 
gave  a  recital  jointly  in  Aeolian  Hall,  which  was  well  filled  with  a 
friendly  and  expectant  audience.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  has  refined  and 
matured  in  his  art;  he  has  gained  in  poise,  in  refinement  of  sentiment, 
in  tenderness  and  poetic  imagination.  His  playing  last  evening  was 
that  of  an  artist  sensitive  to  the  finer  and  subtler  appeal  of  music,  yet 
not  lacking  in  fire,  in  vigor  and  brilliancy. 

His  best  qualities  were  engaged  by  the  pieces  on  his  program. 
Beethoven's  sonata,  Op.  81,  called  Les  adieux,  V absence  et  le  retour, 
is  not  so  often  played  as  some  of  the  others,  yet  Beethoven  himself 
thought  highly  of  it.  The  hint  of  a  "program"  in  the  title  refers  to 
the  going  and  coming  of  his  friend,  pupil  and  patron,  the  Archduke 
Rudolph.  The  music  is  true  Beethoven.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  played 
it  with  an  evident  fondness,  with  grace  and  tenderness,  with  dash  in 
the  last  movement.  There  was  the  youthful  ardor  in  his  performance 
of  Schumann's  G  minor  sonata  that  so  signally  characterizes  this 
work,  to  which  Florestan  and  Eusebius  both  contribute  with  full  hands. 
It  is  another  of  the  sonatas  less  often  heard  and  is  equally  true  Schu- 
mann. Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  played  also  half  of  Chopin's  set  of  preludes, 
Op.  28,  with  all  the  varying  resources  of  imagination  and  characteriza- 
tion that  they  demand.    His  tone  now  has  singular  beauty  and  variety 
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of  color,  his  touch  clarity  and  crisp  articulation,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  definitely  determined  rhythm,  as  well  as  of  subtlety  of  dynamics 
in  his  playing. 

Mme.  Gabrilowitsch's  contralto  voice  was  heard  a  few  times,  but 
not  many,  in  New  York  before  her  marriage  and  departure  hence, 
when  she  was  Miss  Clara  Clemens.  It  has  developed  obviously  some- 
what in  power,  perhaps  also  in  quality;  but  Mme.  Gabrilowitsch's  re- 
sources, both  in  voice  and  in  technique,  are  somewhat  limited.  She 
was  plainly  nervous  when  she  first  came  on  to  sing,  and  no  doubt  this 
nervousness  prevented  her  from  doing  full  justice  to  herself  in  Bee- 
thoven's long  concert  "scena  ed  aria,"  Ah,  perfido.  She  sang  also 
four  of  Brahms's  gypsy  songs,  and  songs  by  Faure,  Debussy  and 
Henschel.  Her  husband,  with  rare  conjugal  devotion  and  chivalry, 
played  all  her  accompaniments,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  they  were 
such  as  few  singers  are  privileged  to  have.  Both  Mr.  and  Mme. 
Gabrilowitsch  were  given  much  hearty  applause  and  were  left  in  no 
doubt  of  their  welcome. 


"THE  MUSIC  LEAGUE  AND  ITS  WORK" 

Dec.  6  The  newly  formed  Music  League,  which  has  begun  its  work 
in  New  York  this  season,  has  shown  that  it  intends  to  carry  out  its 
purposes;  that  it  will  turn  its  good  intentions  into  action.  Its  pur- 
poses are  to  afford  opportunity  for  public  appearance  to  young  artists 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  secure  such  opportunity,  and  to 
launch  them  into  the  life  of  public  performers  under  favorable  aus- 
pices. The  league  has  already  given  a  recital  to  one  young  violinist, 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  who  received  praise  for  his  work,  and  last  week  at 
a  concert  of  a  miscellaneous  character  it  brought  forward  several  other 
young  artists,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sokoloff  again,  and  Mr.  Pietro  Yon, 
who  is  presumably  not  an  aspirant  to  present  himself  to  the  public, 
as  he  has  already  done  so,  and  is,  moreover,  organist  of  a  big  New 
York  church,  with  the  backing  and  the  repute  implied  thereby. 

The  scheme  of  the  Music  League  is  in  its  infancy,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  reasons  why  its  first  efforts  might  be  expected  to  be  tenta- 
tive and  even  unskill fully  directed.  The  business  of  managing  artists 
and  of  presenting  concerts — and  of  getting  the  public  to  go  to  them — 
is  a  business  like  another,  and  requires  skill,  knowledge  of  a  large 
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number  of  things  and  experience.  It  was  obvious  that  something  was 
lacking  in  the  concert  given  last  week,  and  particularly  that  the  pro- 
gram was  not  fortunately  devised.  The  audience  was  there,  and  it 
was  enthusiastic,  and  those  two  points  are  details  of  the  manager's 
business  that  it  would  never  do  to  overlook. 

But  there  is  a  matter  perhaps  more  vitally  touching  the  work  of 
the  Music  League  that  needs  attention.  It  was  pointed  out  in  The 
Times,  when  this  concert  was  discussed,  that  there  was  reason  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  that  had  enabled  some  of  the  young  people  whose 
names  stood  upon  the  program  to  appear  in  public  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  clear  to  an  observant  listener  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
do  so;  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  remain  in  the  condition  of 
pupils  for  some  time  to  come,  for  they  needed  further  study,  oppor- 
tunity for  which  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  them  than  any  paving 
of  the  way  for  public  performance. 

The  kindliness  and  helpful  spirit  that  are  back  of  the  Music  League, 
and  that,  indeed,  are  the  only  mainsprings  of  its  activity,  can  never 
be  amiss  in  any  walk  of  life.  They  ought,  and  undoubtedly  will,  have 
a  beneficent  effect  upon  the  musical  profession,  especially  the  younger 
and  more  inexperienced  members  of  it,  whom  it  is  especially  desired 
to  help.  But  wisdom  and  judgment  are  needed  in  their  application. 
There  is  a  certain  responsibility  involved  toward  the  art  in  general, 
toward  the  composers  whose  works  are  performed;  toward  the  artists 
themselves,  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  people  who  pay  their  money, 
or  at  least  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  go  to  any  given  concert. 

Now,  some  of  these  are  able  to  look  out  for  themselves,  especially 
the  public,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  lured  too  often.  The  art  of  music, 
too,  is  likely  to  survive  even  the  rudest  assaults  made  by  its  would-be 
practitioners.  It  is,  however,  no  kindness  to  any  aspiring  musician  to 
bring  him  before  the  public  before  he  is  ripe  and  properly  prepared 
to  appear  there.  This  is  especially  true  in  respect  of  singers.  One 
of  the  greatest  disasters  that  has  come  upon  music  in  recent  years  is 
the  destruction  wrought  to  the  art  of  song  by  the  eagerness  of  young 
singers  to  slight  their  period  of  study,  to  cut  it  short  by  every  means. 
Their  desire  is  to  get  before  the  public  as  soon  as  possible,  to  exploit 
gifts  and  talents  that  may  be  great  in  themselves,  and  may  contain  the 
promise  and  the  potency  of  usefulness  but  must  necessarily  be  greatly 
risked  by  public  use  before  they  are  properly  formed  and  matured 
by  study. 
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There  is  everything  to  encourage  such  young  people  to  their  suicidal 
course  and  little  to  restrain  them,  except  the  croakings  of  antiquated 
wiseacres,  laudator  es  temp  oris  acti — venerable  pessimists  all.  To  their 
own  eager  desire  to  appear  in  public,  to  be  in  the  swim,  to  make  money 
largely  and  easily,  is  joined  the  equally  eager  desire  of  managers  to 
secure  new  singers  of  talent,  of  exceptional  natural  gifts,  of  any 
striking  promise,  and  to  exploit  them.  The  public  is  ready  to  ac- 
claim such.  Great  and  favorite  singers  are  aging  every  day.  It  is 
given  to  no  man  or  woman  to  spend  the  whole  of  an  ordinary  lifetime 
on  the  operatic  stage  or  the  concert  stage,  and  the  purveyors  must 
always  be  preparing  to  supply  successors  of  their  favorites  to  a  public 
that,  in  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting's  happy  phrase,  thinks  more  of  the  artist 
than  of  the  art. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  only  more  or  less  speedy  ruin 
awaits  the  singer  who  yields  to  the  temptation  to  put  his  vocal  re- 
sources to  hard  use  before  he  is  completely  master  of  the  technique 
of  his  art.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  music  of  the  present  day  offers 
an  added  temptation  to  do  so,  because  it  is  written  in  a  way  that  does 
not  at  once  disclose  inefficiency  or  unsuitable  preparation,  or  make 
impossible  the  use  of  a  voice  so  prepared.  The  music  of  Tosca  or 
Mimi  or  Rodolfo,  of  the  Wagnerian  parts,  of  numerous  other  parts  in 
operas  of  the  modern  styles,  does  not  so  inevitably  reveal  insufficient 
preparation  and  does  not  so  imperatively  call  immediately  for  a  per- 
fected style  as  operas  of  the  older  schools.  The  modern  music,  to  be 
sure,  like  the  older,  can  only  be  properly  sung  by  those  who  have  the 
perfected  style;  a  lack  of  it  soon  works  irreparable  damage,  extending 
to  ruin,  but  for  a  time  at  least  a  plausible  showing  can  be  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  older  operas  are  not,  in  and  of  themselves, 
maintaining  their  hold  on  the  public  favor,  and  the  young  singer  is 
often  unable  to  see  why  he  or  she  should  spend  years  of  labor  mas- 
tering a  style  that  has  the  appearance  of  becoming  obsolete.  It  is  true 
that  proficiency  in  it  is  the  only  road  to  mastery  of  any  other  style, 
but  the  other  seems  so  easy  and  is  such  an  allurement — and  immediate 
returns  are  tempting. 

The  question  is  a  large  one  and  extends,  of  course,  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  what  the  Music  League  is  proposing  for  itself.  But  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  that  organization  and  its  plans  and  methods  which  must 
necessarily  be  considered.  Nor  is  the  question  only  confined  to  singers, 
but  is  presented  in  the  case  of  all  interpreting  artists.     That  there  are 
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difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  as  seek  public  recognition  is  well  known, 
and  the  difficulties  are  much  increased  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
the  relations  between  public  and  performer  are  made  abnormal  by  the 
European  catastrophe.  Even  in  the  best  of  times  there  are  problems 
in  the  adapting  of  the  supply  to  the  demand  that  are  serious  enough 
to  make  concert  giving  in  a  city  like  New  York  a  perplexity  and  a  con- 
fusion. Whatever  the  beneficent  action  of  the  Music  League  can  do  to 
solve  them  will  be  a  blessing;  but  it  will  need  wisdom,  judgment  and 
experience,  as  well  as  the  admirable  spirit  of  kindliness  and  helpfulness 
upon  which  the  league  is  based. 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

Dec.  8  The  Flonzaley  Quartet  was  received  with  a  very  cordial,  even 
enthusiastic,  welcome  when  the  four  players  appeared  on  the  platform 
of  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  for  the  first  of  their  concerts.  The 
Quartet  had  added  something  really  valuable  and  highly  appreciated 
to  the  musical  life  not  only  of  New  York  but  also  to  other  cities  in 
this  country  where  chamber  music  is  cultivated,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  made  a  similar  contribution  to  cities  in  Europe.  Their 
audience  was  large  last  evening  and  gave  frequent  evidence  of  great 
pleasure  in  the  performance. 

The  program  comprised  Tschaikowsky's  Quartet,  Opus  30,  two  move- 
ments of  a  quartet  by  Darius  Milhaud,  and  Beethoven's  Opus  18,  No. 
6.  The  quartet  by  Tschaikowsky  is  not  so  often  played  as  the  other 
two  that  he  contributed  to  chamber  music  literature;  perhaps  one 
reason  for  this  is  the  gloom  that  enshrouds  a  good  deal  of  it.  The 
third  movement  is  funereal  in  character,  and  the  composer  has  called 
it  so  in  his  superscription.  The  work  is  not,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
Tschaikowsky's  most  fortunate  productions.  It  has  a  sort  of  febrile 
unrest  and  is  insistence  on  certain  almost  querulous  melodic  formulas, 
particularly  in  the  first  and  last  movements.  The  musical  develop- 
ment partakes  of  monotony.  There  are  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the 
writing,  success  in  gaining  striking  effects  of  instrumental  combination, 
and  the  scherzo,  in  which  there  are  notable  passages,  made  a  special 
impression  upon  the  audience.  There  are  certain  passages  of  difficult 
intonation  here  in  which  the  players  made  one  of  their  rare  and  un- 
usual failures  to  attain  correctness.    The  performance  otherwise  was 
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on  a  high  plane  of  excellence  in  quality  and  balance  of  tone,  in  deep 
and  delicate  carving  of  the  phrase,  in  care  for  all  the  minutiae  of 
dynamics. 

There  were  all  these  things  likewise  in  the  movements  of  the  quartet 
by  Darius  Milhaud,  which  also  presented  numerous  difficulties  to  the 
performers  and  some  to  the  listeners.  Milhaud  is  an  adherent  of  the 
younger  French  school,  a  follower  of  Ravel;  for  the  younger  French 
school  itself  has  its  various  movements,  and  all  do  not  follow  the  same 
prophets.  This  music  seems  scant  of  specifically  musical  ideas  and 
devoted  more  to  exploiting  effects  of  modern  harmony  and  color 
schemes.  On  a  first  hearing  it  seems  to  wander  far  afield  in  search  of 
them.  The  musicians  played  it  as  if  enamored  of  it,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  problems  it  presents  might  prove  fascinating  in 
the  solution. 


FRITZ  KREISLER 

Dec.  13  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  had  a  measure  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  musical  public,  and  its  satisfaction  that  he  escaped 
from  the  perils  of  war  in  so  far  as  to  be  unharmed  for  the  service  of 
his  art  in  the  vast  audience  that  filled  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon at  his  first  recital.  The  hall  has  probably  never  held  a  greater 
throng;  all  the  seats  were  filled,  and  as  many  were  put  upon  the  plat- 
form as  it  would  hold,  and  people  stood  as  well.  The  greeting  that  was 
given  him  when  he  appeared  was  long  continued,  warmly  demonstra- 
tive and  enthusiastic. 

He  has  not  returned  wholly  unharmed  from  the  war,  for  he  came 
upon  the  stage  with  a  limp.  But  his  admirers  were  fain  to  notice 
the  limp  minimized  as  far  as  it  could  be.  It  was  not  exploited  as  a 
subject  for  commiseration,  as  it  conceivably  might  have  been  by  some. 
Mr.  Kreisler  is  too  much  an  artist  and  a  gentleman  to  do  that;  he 
possesses  too  many  assets  of  an  artistic  kind.  It  immediately  appeared 
when  he  began  to  play  that  he  was  in  full  possession  of  them  all. 

His  program  was  made  up  much  as  his  programs  in  the  past  have 
been:  Handel's  A  major  sonata,  Tartini's  sonata  called  The  devil's 
trill,  the  chaconne  from  Bach's  Solo  sonata,  in  D  minor,  and  then 
groups  of  shorter  pieces,  mostly  arrangements,  by  Schumann,  Gluck 
(part  of  the  "pantomime"  from  the  third  act  of  Orjeo),  Mozart  (a 
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rondo  in  G),  Kreisler's  arrangement  of  Dvorak's  Indian  lament,  his 
own  Caprice  viennoise  and  Paganini's  Twenty-fourth  caprice,  pro- 
vided with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment,  which  the  original  has  not. 

Mr.  Kreisler  in  playing  this  music  was  at  his  best;  his  tone  was 
beautifully  warm,  rounded  and  poignant  in  its  quality;  his  technical 
proficiency  seemed  to  have  suffered  no  lapse,  and  these  things  were 
made  the  means  of  interpretations  of  commanding  nobility,  as  in  the 
music  of  Handel  and  Bach,  of  tenderness,  grace,  delicate  fancy  and 
poetic  feeling.  The  sonata  by  Handel  was  played  with  magnificent 
breadth  and  repose,  with  a  warmth  that  yet  did  not  impart  into  it  a 
sentiment  inappropriate.  This,  as  well  as  Bach's  chaconne,  has  been 
often  heard  of  late;  it  was  good  to  hear  them  both  played  with  superla- 
tive mastery.  It  was  good  to  hear  the  chaconne  again  made  to  sound 
like  a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  expression, 
and  not  like  an  exercise  in  various  kinds  of  technical  difficulties. 

Mr.  Kreisler  gives  a  good  deal  of  indulgence  to  his  audiences,  and 
always  has,  in  the  way  of  providing  them  with  sweetmeats.  The  pro- 
portion of  such  on  his  programs  is  large,  and  it  was  large  yesterday. 
They  were,  of  course,  received  with  the  utmost  rapture,  and  Mr.  Kreis- 
ler had  to  repeat  his  Caprice  viennoise.,  which  has  so  much  of  the 
insinuating  Viennese  charm.  He  added  after  his  third  group  an  ar- 
rangement by  Couperin,  a  Chanson  et  pavanne,  one  of  his  familiar 
stock,  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  little  strengthening  tonic  in  the  con- 
tribution of  an  extra  piece  of  variations  by  Tartini. 


"EURYANTHE" 

Dec.  20  Weber's  opera  of  Euryanthe  was  produced  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
six  years.  The  occasion  was  recognized  by  lovers  of  the  lyric  drama 
as  a  highly  interesting  and  important  one.  It  engaged  deeply  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  audience,  and  the  performance  deserved  and  received 
high  recognition  in  much  enthusiastic  applause  as  an  extremely  fine 
one  in  many  respects;  one  that  treated  Weber's  masterpiece  with  the 
greatest  intelligence,  sympathy  and  artistic  reverence,  that  entered  as 
far  as,  at  the  present  time  and  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  is 
possible  to  enter  into  the  spirit,  and  reproduced  its  significant  and 
striking  qualities  with  the  fullest  appreciation. 
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The  recognition  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  opera  was,  in- 
deed, so  cordial  and  so  spontaneous  as  to  raise  the  hope  that  this 
"revival,"  of  Euryanthe  may  succeed  better  than  previous  ones  have 
done  in  enlisting  and  keeping  permanently  the  admiration  and  favor  of 
the  general  public.  The  question  may  be  raised,  probably  was  raised 
by  some,  whether  or  not  this  opera  may  not  be  found  "old-fashioned," 
and  whether  it  may  not  lack  some  qualities  that  make  an  opera  live 
and  thrive  in  public  affection.  The  answer  to  it  must  be  left  to  time 
to  decide;  but  there  was  encouragement  in  yesterday's  enthusiasm  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  favorable  to  Euryanthe.  There  was  much 
applause,  so  much  spontaneously  coming  from  the  real  audience  that 
the  employment  of  a  claque  for  certain  of  the  singers  was  an  entirely 
superfluous  precaution.  Miss  Hempel  was  many  times  recalled  alone 
after  the  third  act;  and  after  each  scene  all  the  participants  in  it  were 
brought  out  before  the  curtain  to  bow  acknowledgments  to  plaudits 
eminently  deserved. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  and  in  view 
of  the  few  performances  of  the  work  previously  heard  in  New  York — 
only  four  had  ever  been  given  before  at  the  Metropolitan — it  was  new, 
or  at  least  unfamiliar  to  most  of  those  who  heard  it  yesterday.  Except 
for  the  overture  and  perhaps  also  the  song  of  Adolar  in  the  first  act, 
it  called  up,  therefore,  few  or  practically  no,  "responsive  chords,"  no 
memories.  It  had  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  a  new  disclosure  of 
music  in  a  style  that  begins  to  show  signs  of  age.  Weber  was  no 
Beethoven,  no  Mozart;  and  the  music  of  Euryanthe  is  not  warmed 
and  lighted  by  quite  the  immortal  flame  that  still  burns  in  these  other 
men's  works. 

Weber's  music,  as  is  the  case  with  the  music  in  not  a  few  other 
operas,  has  triumphed  over  the  main  stupidity  of  the  libretto.  Frau 
Helmine  von  Chezy's  contribution  to  Euryanthe  has  been  a  target  for 
derision  ever  since  the  opera  was  first  produced;  nor  can  derision  ever 
quite  do  it  justice.  She  derived  her  material  from  the  old  thirteenth 
century  French  romance,  the  History  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  as  Shake- 
speare derived  his  through  Boccaccio,  for  the  play  of  Cymbeline;  and 
she  did  her  best  to  stultify  everybody  concerned  in  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  sympathize  or  even  to  have  patience  with  the  boastful  minnesinger, 
Adolar,  who  will  stake  all  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  "unparagoned  mis- 
tress," till  his  trust  is  shattered  by  the  most  superficial  and  insignificant 
evidence  against  her;  or  with  the  weak-kneed  Euryanthe,  who  neither 
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at  court  nor  on  her  flight  alone  with  Adolar,  undertakes  to  speak  the 
single  word  that  would  set  her  aright.  Some  will  almost  feel  a  perverse 
desire  to  take  sides  with  the  villainous  Lysiart  and  the  malevolent 
Eglantine  in  their  machinations  against  this  precious  pair. 

Nobody  cares  anything  about  the  "secret"  of  Emma's  suicide  and 
of  her  ghost  destined  to  find  no  rest  till  "tears  of  innocence"  are  shed 
over  the  poisoned  ring  with  which  she  killed  herself,  at  a  time  and 
place  wholly  outside  the  drama  itself.  That  this  is  only  a  poor  and 
clumsy  substitute  for  the  "mole  cinque-spotted"  that  Iachimo  found, 
under  similar  circumstances  and  for  an  identical  purpose,  on  Imogen's 
left  breast,  as  she  slept,  has  often  enough  been  pointed  out.  Nor  does 
King  Lewis's  credulity  in  being  so  easily  persuaded  first  of  Euryanthe's 
guilt  and  then  of  her  innocence  inspire  confidence  or  respect. 

This  lack  of  sufficient  motive  or  of  human  reasonableness  of  con- 
duct is  pretty  consistently  maintained  throughout  the  whole  drama. 
The  artificiality  of  its  structure  is  paired  with  the  inflated  and  melo- 
dramatic travesty  of  the  age  of  chivalry  that  is  presented  in  its  scenes, 
and  those  whose  curiosity  leads  them  to  the  length  of  reading  the 
libretto  will  find  it  a  tissue  of  affected  and  romantic  sentimentality, 
written  in  the  feeblest  verse. 

Such  was  the  handicap  that  Weber's  music  has  overcome,  in  keeping 
the  opera  alive  for  ninety  years;  and  this,  in  operatic  history,  verged 
on  an  immortality.  Such  music  must  have  the  blood  of  life  in  its  veins. 
Its  essence,  its  strangest  and  most  vital  elements,  are  preserved  in 
the  overture,  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  characteristic 
in  the  opera.  Nothing  in  the  music  of  its  three  acts  seems  today  quite 
on  the  same  level. 

It  is  plain  how  far  Weber's  ambition  extended  in  his  desire  to  make 
the  music  of  Euryanthe  potent  to  raise  the  dramatic  significance  of 
the  opera  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  not  attained  before.  It  is 
astonishing  how  directly  he  foreshadows  Wagner  in  this  attempt,  and 
how  immediate  was  his  influence  upon  the  younger — and  greater — 
composer.  Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin  seem  to  have  emerged  directly 
from  the  shadow  of  Euryanthe.  This  performance  of  Weber's  opera 
will  no  doubt  be  a  revelation  to  many  who  have  read  of  Weber's  in- 
fluence and  who  may  find  that  the  tale  has  not  half  been  told.  Weber 
was  an  innovator  to  whom  was  not  granted  the  long  life  and  ripening 
experience  to  carry  out  his  purposes.  Euryanthe  no  doubt  sounds 
more   old-fashioned   than   Euryanthe's  true   successors   would   have 
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sounded  had  Weber  lived  to  write  them;  for  it  is,  in  a  way,  a  first 
attempt. 

The  listener  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  profound  sincerity 
of  this  music  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  find  it,  as  it  was  meant, 
the  substance  of  a  true  lyric  drama  and  not  the  decoration  and  superflu- 
ous adornment  of  the  conventional  opera.  The  great  tragically  dra- 
matic scenes  are  obviously  what  Weber  put  most  weight  upon;  and 
yet  it  will  be  felt  that  he  has  nowhere  been  more  successful  than  in 
presenting  the  chivalrous  and  dramatic  episodes  in  music;  the  subject 
of  the  opera  gave  him  a  fortunate  outlet  to  a  style  peculiarly  appealing 
to  him.  The  brilliancy  and  pomp  of  the  French  king's  court,  with 
Adolar's  impassioned  apostrophe,  the  superb  choruses,  the  stately 
dances,  make  the  first  scene  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  opera 
full  of  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  time;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in 
Euryanthe's  entrance  in  the  next  scene,  with  her  song.  The  huntsmen 
enter  with  a  characteristic  Weberian  hunting  chorus  and  fanfare  of 
horns  in  the  last  act;  and  later  in  the  act  the  village  festival  and  the 
somewhat  conventional  ballet  music  have  some  natural  and  insinuating 
grace. 

The  great  dramatic  scenes  of  the  opera  are  impressive;  the  scene 
of  Euryanthe's  half-unconscious  revelation  of  her  secret  is  a  marvelous 
piece  of  tonal  painting,  and  the  vivid  duet  between  Euryanthe  and 
Eglantine  that  follows,  with  Eglantine's  Ortrud-like  outburst  when  left 
alone;  Lysiart's  despairing  soliloquy,  Wo  berg'  ich  mich?  at  the  be- 
gining  of  the  second  act;  the  scene  of  Adolar's  desertion  in  the  next 
act,  have  the  note  and  the  accent  of  dramatic  truth.  One  of  the  most 
ambitious  episodes  of  the  opera  is  that  between  Lysiart  and  Eglantine 
before  the  tomb  in  the  second  act,  in  which  there  is  a  striving  for 
overwhelming  dramatic  effect. 

In  all  these  and  all  through  the  opera  the  attentive  listener  cannot 
fail  to  note  the  continual  effort  of  the  composer  to  use  the  orchestra 
as  a  powerful  engine  of  defining  and  enhancing  the  dramatic  effect, 
of  depicting  the  motives  of  passion,  sentiment,  hatred,  and  the  atmos- 
phere. With  what  success  has  he  accomplished  this  in  dramatic  and 
poetic  touches  and  passages  throughout  the  opera! 

Weber  has  lavished  an  abundance  of  melodic  invention  upon  this 
opera.  It  is  all  wholly  characteristic  of  him.  Some  will  question 
whether  all  this  invention  is  of  equal  value,  or  whether  its  value  holds 
against  the  tooth  of  time.    Some  of  it  seems  rather  cold  and  monoto- 
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nous.  Some  of  it  seems  mannered  after  formulas  that  are  instinctively 
associated  with  Weber's  name  and  are,  to  use  a  dreaded  word,  "old- 
fashioned."  Now  this  is  tantamount  to  saying,  as  was  said  at  the 
beginning,  that  Weber  is  no  Mozart,  no  Beethoven;  for  their  greatest 
works  never  sound  old-fashioned. 

Some,  too,  may  find  Weber's  harmony  lacking  in  warmth,  variety 
and  emotional  expressiveness.  He  moves  here  within  a  restricted  circle. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  of  the  most  elaborately  prepared  of  the 
great  dramatic  scenes  seem  labored;  the  inspiration  that  furnished 
them  was  not  quite  ample  enough  in  means  to  make  them  prevail  in 
their  full  possibility. 

Euryanthe  owes  a  large  share  of  its  success  achieved  yesterday 
to  the  superb  performance  given  it.  Mr.  Toscanini  had  worked  out  the 
fullest  dramatic  effects  in  his  study  of  the  opera.  He  conducted  with 
tireless  energy  and  a  burning  enthusiasm,  and  his  execution  of  it  filled 
it  with  life,  passion,  poetry,  rhythmic  vigor,  beautifully  modulated 
orchestral  color  from  beginning  to  end.  And  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing 
partly  to  his  insistence  that  the  declamatory  and  melodramatic  recita- 
tive so  abundant  in  the  opera  was  presented  with  so  fine  a  musical  as 
well  as  declamatory  effect. 

The  cast  was  admirably  composed.  Miss  Hempel  made  a  remark- 
ably fine  Euryanthe,  and  her  impersonation  deserves  to  be  put  down 
among  the  very  best  she  has  offered  to  New  York.  She  alone  com- 
manded in  sufficient  measure  not  only  the  dramatic  but  the  florid 
element  in  Weber's  music,  the  union  of  which  makes  much  of  it  so 
difficult.  In  beauty  of  voice  and  in  the  ingenuous  and  pathetic  sig- 
nificance of  her  acting  she  was  wholly  admirable.  It  is  not  easy  to 
recall  more  beautiful  or  expressive  singing  than  her  revelation  of 
Emma's  "secret"  to  Eglantine. 

Eglantine  is  a  "dramatic"  part,  and  Mme.  Ober  did  not  overlook 
the  fact.  Much  of  her  representation  was  very  fine;  some  of  it  was 
overdone  and  tore  the  passion  to  tatters.  Her  dramatic  intensity,  too, 
sometimes  got  the  better  of  her  singing,  to  its  manifest  disadvantage, 
and  her  technique  did  not  prove  equal  to  singing  properly  the  diffi- 
cult florid  passages  that  are  given  her  in  the  overwrought  scenes  of 
the  second  act. 

Mr.  Sembach  made  a  chivalrous  and  knightly  figure  of  Adolar — his 
singing  had  much  beauty  in  many  passages,  both  in  restrained  and  in 
full  voice — more  beauty  and  more  style  than  many  German  tenors 
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have  been  able  to  offer.  The  black  and  beetle-browed  Lysiart  of  Mr. 
Weil  was  intelligent  in  a  melodramatic  conception,  and  there  were 
numerous  well-executed  touches  in  his  action.  He  sang  some  of  the 
music  well,  especially  the  declamatory  parts,  but  he  too,  found  diffi- 
culties in  some  of  the  florid  music.  Mr.  Middleton  had  no  chance  to 
emerge  from  the  most  conventional  attributes  of  operatic  kingship. 
His  singing  was  acceptable. 

The  chorus  earned  special  praise  by  the  flexibility,  power  and  well- 
modulated  pianissimos  of  its  singing.  There  was  a  scenic  setting  for 
the  opera  of  real  beauty  and  appropriateness;  the  hall  in  the  royal 
castle  in  the  first  scene  is  especially  rich;  the  rocky  pass  of  the  last 
act  and  the  castle  garden  and  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  castle  in 
different  ways  show  fine  and  picturesque  landscape  effects.  And 
there  should  be  mention  of  the  rich  costuming  of  the  chorus. 


EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

Jan.  j  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist's  second  violin  recital,  which  took  place 
yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall,  gave  again  a  deeply  interesting  disclosure 
of  his  remarkable  art.  His  wonderfully  large,  warm  and  absolutely 
even  tone;  his  freedom  and  elasticity  of  bowing;  his  almost  perfect 
security  of  intonation,  and  the  exquisite  taste  and  essentially  musical 
quality  of  his  playing  were  again  to  be  greatly  admired  in  this  concert. 
He  plays  with  a  collectedness  and  repose  that  are  remarkable,  es- 
pecially in  so  young  a  man.  Indeed,  some  might  wish  that  there 
should  be  at  times  something  more  in  him  of  impulsiveness  and  youth. 

It  is  of  Mr.  Zimbalist's  temperament  not  to  wear  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve;  and  as  there  are  hotter  spirits  that  are  cooled  and  refined 
by  advancing  years,  so  there  are  others  that  are  ripened  to  a  warmer 
glow  and  made  more  freely  communicative  by  the  same  process.  It 
may  so  befall  him;  in  the  meantime,  there  is  enough  to  admire  in  his 
very  beautiful  playing,  though  it  may  not  make  so  wide  a  popular 
appeal. 

There  was  a  special  interest  in  his  program  in  that  it  contained 
two  unaccompanied  sonatas  for  the  violin.  Bach's  in  G  minor  and 
Max  Reger's  in  A  minor.  Bach's  he  played  with  an  altogether  extraor- 
dinary purity  of  intonation  and  with  an  avoidance  of  the  scratchiness 
of  tone  that  its  difficulties  often  induce.    To  attain  this  he  took  the 
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tempi  of  the  four  movements  unusually  slowly,  and  there  was  not 
quite  the  feeling  of  the  characteristic  rhythm  in  the  siciliano,  the  third 
movement.  But  the  performance  was  imposing  in  its  breadth  and 
power,  its  tranquil  spirit,  its  unfailing  musical  beauty. 

Reger  has  attempted  to  found  his  style  in  many  ways  upon  Bach; 
and  probably  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  necessary  corollary  of  this 
intention  was  to  follow  him  in  this  unaccompanied  sonata.  The  sonata 
heard  yesterday  seems  too  much  like  an  attempt  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem,  not  enough  like  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  creative 
mind  which  selected  this  form  as  the  inevitable  one  for  the  expression 
of  its  ideas.  There  is  the  feeling  that  the  ideas  were  devised  and 
molded,  rather,  to  fit  the  form.  There  is  little  of  the  polyphony  and 
the  suggestion  of  polyphony  that  Bach  has  so  marvelously  achieved  on 
the  four  strings  of  the  instrument,  and  made  use  of  by  simple  thirds 
and  sixths  in  the  double  stoppings;  and  there  is  the  sense  that  an 
accompaniment  is  lacking  to  complete  the  expression  of  the  musical 
ideas.  Insofar,  it  seems  that  Reger's  experiment  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful; for  if  an  unaccompanied  sonata  for  violin  is  to  be  justified  it 
must  convey  in  itself  the  impression  of  completeness.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  musical  ideas  themselves  are  not  in  this  sonata  notably  inspir- 
ing; but  Mr.  Zimbalist  played  the  composition  with  evident  devotion 
and  admiration  for  it  and  assuredly  presented  it  in  its  best  light. 

Among  his  other  numbers  were  Beethoven's  Romance  in  F,  Spohr's 
mellifluous  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  two  of  Joachim's  transcriptions  of 
Brahms 's  Hungarian  dances.  The  concerto  has  lost  favor  with  vio- 
linists, but  it  still  has  many  beauties,  if  they  are  a  little  faded.  Such 
music  is  easily  sentimentalized,  but  Mr.  Zimbalist  played  it  in  a  style 
direct  and  wholesome,  with  a  keen  sense  for  its  melodic  lines  and  its 
polished  utterance. 


JULIA  CULP 

Jan.  6  They  say  it  is  a  bad  season  for  "amusements"  in  New  York; 
but  it  is  not  a  bad  season  for  musicians  whom  New  York  admires  and 
likes  to  hear  and  from  whom  it  obtains  something  other  and  better 
than  amusement.  One  of  these — several  have  appeared  recently — is 
obviously  Mme.  Julia  Gulp,  who  gave  her  first  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall  and  was  heard  by  an  audience  that  filled  it. 
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This  recital  had  been  announced  to  be  given  some  weeks  ago  but  was 
postponed  because  of  the  ravages  made  by  the  American  climate  in 
Mme.  Culp's  throat.    They  were  not  at  all  in  evidence  yesterday. 

Her  voice  had  all  its  richness,  roundness  and  beauty  of  quality; 
all  its  perfect  equalization  throughout  its  range,  all  the  flexibility  that 
puts  it  so  completely  at  the  service  of  her  demands  upon  it,  all  the 
emotional  and  dramatic  color  that  enables  her  to  sound  within  the 
narrow  frame  of  the  Lied  so  wide  a  variety  and  such  subtle  differen- 
tiations of  expression. 

Likewise  Mme.  Culp  showed  again  all  that  remarkable  command 
of  breath  and  the  technique  connected  with  it  that  has  been  admired 
before,  and  the  consequent  power  to  mold  her  phrases  with  beautiful 
plasticity,  and,  if  need  be,  at  great  length.  An  inevitable  result  of  a 
vocal  technique  so  finished  as  hers  is  the  beautiful  clarity  of  her  diction 
in  the  German  and  the  English  that  she  used  yesterday,  and  presum- 
ably all  the  more  in  the  Dutch,  her  native  tongue,  that  she  used  in 
one  song. 

Mme.  Culp's  program  was  made  up  of  a  group  of  songs  by  Brahms, 
which  she  sang  in  a  beautifully  expressive  and  poetical  style,  com- 
mensurate in  every  respect  with  their  richly  varied  poetical  content. 
One  of  the  less  known  ones  was  Vor  dem  Fenster,  in  which  the  folk- 
song character  is  caught  and  reproduced  with  the  sincerity  and  ten- 
derness that  Brahms  so  often  achieved. 

There  was  a  group  of  American  songs.  Of  these  three  were  settings 
of  Indian  songs,  by  Thurlow  Lieurance,  a  name  hitherto  unknown 
among  the  workers  in  this  field.  How  closely  the  Indian  originals  are 
followed  in  them  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  results 
as  they  are  given  with  the  white  man's  sophisticated  harmonies  and 
the  white  woman's  highly  polished  artistic  delivery  would  not  make  the 
Indian  singers  feel  at  home.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  artistic 
results  are  wholly  satisfactory  to  white  listeners.  Two  songs  by  James 
H.  Rogers  were  pleasing,  but  gave  the  impression  that  between 
Brahms,  Strauss  and  Wolf  they  were  in  rather  high  company.  So,  too, 
was  a  pretty  Dutch  serenade  by  S.  de  Lange.  After  these  Mme.  Culp 
sang  with  a  noble  simplicity  and  breadth  Schubert's  Ave  Maria. 

Of  Strauss's  songs  two  were  given:  Morgen,  one  of  the  most  familiar, 
and  Bejreit,  little  known  to  concert  goers,  a  somewhat  laborious  set- 
ting. Of  the  four  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf,  also  not  well  known,  Heimweh 
seemed  the  best  from  the  musical  point  of  view — not  the  point  of  view 
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always  adopted  by  the  thick  and  thin  admirers  of  Wolf.  Some  of 
these  would  celebrate  the  ironical  suggestion  of  innocence  so  skillfully 
conveyed  in  Ihr  jungen  Leute,  or  the  fine  wit  and  brilliancy  of  Maus- 
f aliens pruchlein;  but  the  success  of  these  is  attained  at  the  expense  of 
specifically  musical  values,  heightened  as  it  may  be  by  the  exceedingly 
felicitous  interpretations  of  Mme.  Culp,  who  obviously  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunities  afforded  her  for  subtle  declamation  and  vocal  delinea- 
tion in  them. 

Mme.  Culp  has,  in  fact,  given  recitals  with  more  thoroughly  inter- 
esting programs  than  this,  but  she  has  scarcely  shown  in  any  recital  a 
finer  or  a  more  widely  comprehensive  art  or  a  higher  intelligence  in 
capturing  the  most  characteristic  and  varied  note  of  expression.  And 
in  this,  as  in  her  previous  recitals,  she  was  much  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  extremely  artistic  accompaniments  given  her  by  Mr.  Coenraad  Bos. 


PABLO  CASALS,  HAROLD  BAUER 

Jan.  iq  It  does  not  always  follow,  as  it  should,  according  to  the  plain 
teachings  of  arithmetic,  that  two  great  artists  heard  together  in  a 
concert  are  twice  as  attractive  to  the  public  as  one  heard  alone.  But 
when  two  artists  have  such  an  altogether  unusual  disposition  toward 
the  playing  of  ensemble  music  as  Messrs.  Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  and 
Pablo  Casals,  'cellist,  holding  the  finest  and  most  intensely  musical 
point  of  view  towards  their  art,  and  so  singularly  united  in  their  ideas 
as  to  interpretation  and  style,  the  value  of  their  appearance  in  co-op- 
eration is  truly  doubled.  The  virtuoso  type  of  artist  does  not  take 
kindly  to  ensemble  playing,  in  which  mutual  sacrifices  of  self  are 
indispensable  to  the  finest  results.  But  neither  Mr.  Bauer  nor  Mr. 
Casals  is  of  the  virtuoso  type,  as  there  has  been  ample  opportunity  for 
the  public  to  become  aware.  Their  performance  yesterday  was  a  de- 
light from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Casals,  during  his  present  visit  to  New  York,  had  been  heard 
only  twice  at  Sunday  night  concerts  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
not  the  most  desirable  circumstances  for  an  artist  of  his  standing  and 
ideals.  He  had  played  in  New  York  a  dozen  years  ago  and  since  then 
has  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  in  Europe.  It  was  well  that  he 
should  be  introduced  to  the  more  serious  New  York  public  in  a  recital 
so  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  finest  qualities  of  his  art,  by  association 
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with  Mr.  Bauer,  for  there  is  no  greater  exponent  of  the  art  of  ensemble 
playing  than  he. 

Together  the  two  artists  played  Brahms's  Sonata  in  F,  Op.  99,  and 
Beethoven's  in  A,  Op.  69,  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello.  Between 
them,  Mr.  Casals  played  alone  Bach's  solo  Suite  in  C  major.  After 
the  suite  Mr.  Casals  came  forward  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  more, 
and  played  an  arrangement  of  Schumann's  Abendlied  (originally  a 
piece  for  four  hands  on  the  piano),  for  which  Mr.  Bauer  most  grace- 
fully and  generously  himself  played  the  accompaniment. 

Brahms's  sonata  is  one  of  the  most  genially  and  poetically  conceived 
works  of  his  ripest  period,  in  which  the  two  instruments  move  on  terms 
of  equality;  both  are  treated  with  a  great  insight  into  their  own  dis- 
tinctive natures;  the  violoncello  is  made  to  give  forth  a  truly  idiomatic 
utterance,  a  noble  and  passionate  utterance.  Mr.  Casal's  exquisite 
finish  and  grace  of  style,  his  breadth  and  perfection  of  bowing  and 
phrasing,  his  subtle  nuancing  and  his  vital  rhythmic  feeling  and  his 
absolute  certainty  of  intonation  were  put  at  the  service  of  a  deeply 
musical,  intensely  felt  and  finely  poised  interpretation  of  this  and  of 
Beethoven's  much  more  familiar  sonata.  In  the  solo  suite  by  Bach 
he  played  with  beautiful  refinement  and  flexibility,  with  ease  and  with 
the  authority  of  an  assured  master. 

Mr.  Bauer's  achievements  were  no  less  noteworthy  in  their  artistic 
value.  He  made  the  pianoforte  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  ensemble, 
and  no  more  than  its  rightful  place,  as  an  equal  factor  in  the  whole 
and  not  as  a  mere  accompaniment  or  support.  Here,  too,  was  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  music,  perfect 
transparency,  and  beautiful  tonal  color.  It  was,  indeed,  a  case  of 
par  no  bile  jratrum. 


"FIDELIO" 

Jan.  31  For  the  first  time  in  six  years  Beethoven's  opera,  Fidelio, 
was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  yesterday's  matinee.  It 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hertz.  The  last  performance  of  it 
had  been  heard  there  under  Gustav  Mahler  in  the  season  of  1908-9, 
when  there  was  only  one;  and  the  season  before  it  had  been  given 
three  times  in  a  production  newly  studied  under  his  direction  after 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  previously  produced  it  at  the  Imperial 
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Opera  of  Vienna,  where  it  had  been  considered  to  be  one  of  his  most 
noteworthy  achievements. 

The  inclusion  of  Fidelio  in  the  season's  repertory  at  the  Metro- 
politan must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  management  as  a  work 
of  piety  and  disinterested  idealism.  For  though  Beethoven's  opera  has 
a  place  in  the  affections  of  music-lovers  all  its  own  and  different  from 
that  of  any  other  lyric  drama,  it  has  never  been  what  is  regarded  by 
operatic  managers  as  a  "success."  It  was  not  one  in  Beethoven's  life- 
time, when  he  himself  launched  its  career  and  when  he  labored  griev- 
ously over  successive  revisions  of  its  score  for  subsequent  productions 
in  the  hope  of  fitting  it  to  the  demands  of  managers  and  public.  There 
has  always  been  needed  a  certain  amount  of  effort  to  keep  it  upon  the 
stage. 

And  yet  the  opera  represents  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  heart- 
felt of  Beethoven's  inspiration;  its  greatest  moments  are  among  the 
greatest  moments  in  all  lyric  drama.  Nothing  in  all  musical  literature 
makes  a  more  poignant  appeal  to  the  heart  or  penetrates  more  deeply 
to  the  innermost  springs  of  human  emotion,  nor  has  music  often  been 
used  with  a  touch  so  unerring  in  dramatic  characterization.  Its  elo- 
quence at  its  highest  is  supreme,  and  its  beauty  is  not  staled  by  lapse 
of  time  or  the  passing  of  operatic  fashion. 

Accusations  have  been  laid  against  the  fundamental  contradiction 
and  conventionality  of  its  form — spoken  dialogue  mingled  with  song 
and  recitative;  or  against  the  treatment,  as  symphonic  rather  than 
dramatic,  to  which  the  orchestra  is  sometimes  subjected  in  it;  or 
against  the  "instrumental"  method  at  times  of  writing  for  the  voices; 
or  against  the  anti-climax  of  the  final  scene.  But  they  have  all  been 
more  or  less  invalidated,  and  they  have  been  powerless  against  the 
essential  greatness,  nobility  and  beauty  of  the  work,  into  which  Bee- 
thoven poured  his  very  heart's  blood.  It  was  fitting  that  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  should  make  it  a  point  of  pride  and  of  duty  to  set  this  opera 
again  before  the  public  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  opera  as  it  was  given  yesterday  had  reminders  of  the  perform- 
ances heard  under  Mr.  Mahler's  direction.  An  obvious  feature  of  it 
was  the  use  of  the  same  scenic  setting,  provided  by  the  noted  Viennese 
scene  painter,  Prof.  Roller.  In  some  respects  this  is  an  innovation. 
It  is  devised  to  meet  the  innovation  by  which  the  first  act  is  presented 
in  two  scenes,  with  the  curtain  dropped  between  them,  instead  of  one, 
taking  place  in  the  prison  courtyard.    The  quick  march  movement  in 
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the  orchestra,  heralding  the  entrance  of  the  troops,  is  used  as  an  inter- 
lude for  the  shifting  of  these  scenes.  Instead  of  playing  the  great  over- 
ture called  Leonore  No.  3  between  the  two  acts,  consequently  before 
the  great  climax  in  the  dungeon,  of  which  it  in  some  sort  furnishes  a 
foreshadowing  and  an  epitome,  Mr.  Hertz,  as  Mr.  Mahler  did,  played 
it  after  that  scene  and  before  the  final  scene  in  the  presence  of  the 
Minister.  The  scenic  pictures  all  renew  the  admiration  aroused  by 
them  when  they  were  first  disclosed,  for  their  vividness  and  approp- 
riateness. 

The  performance  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  merit,  with  certain 
features  of  great  excellence.  Mme.  Matzenauer  was  the  Fidelio,  and 
gave  of  her  best  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  impersonations 
she  has  disclosed  to  this  public.  There  was  the  convincing  expression 
of  grief-stricken  longing  and  anxiety,  tenderness  and  heartfelt  pathos; 
there  was  something  of  the  thrilling  and  moving  power  of  the  great 
moments  of  the  Abscheulicher  aria  and  the  scene  in  the  dungeon.  Mme. 
Matzenauer  sang  with  abundant  power  and  dramatic  expression,  and 
yet  without  the  exaggeration  that  has  marked  some  of  her  recent 
singing.  She  presented  a  figure  of  more  fitting  proportions  than, 
perhaps,  had  been  expected  by  some. 

There  may  be  more  praise  given  to  Mr.  Urlus's  singing  as  Florestan 
than  he  has  sometimes  merited  in  music  requiring  style  and  finish, 
and  his  acting  showed  forth  the  piteous  plight  of  the  prisoner.  Mme. 
Schumann  was  acceptable  as  Marcellina,  though  she  did  not  quite  give 
all  the  beauty  of  vocal  quality  in  her  songs  that  might  have  been 
expected.  Mr.  Goritz  as  Don  Pizarro  was,  as  he  was  in  the  previous 
performances,  a  melodramatic  villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  sang  the 
music  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  such  an  outward  semblance.  Mr. 
Reiss,  too,  was  remembered  as  the  Jacquino  of  former  years,  who  well 
met  the  not  very  great  exactions  of  the  part.  There  should  be  praise 
for  Mr.  Braun's  characteristic  representation  of  the  jailer,  Roceo, 
and  for  his  excellent  singing. 

Mr.  Hertz's  conducting  was  marked  by  zeal  and  devotion  and  a 
purpose  to  disclose  all  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  masterpiece.  The 
Leonore  overture  was  admirably  played  and  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  audience,  provoking  prolonged  applause  which  for  spon- 
taneity and  enthusiasm  is  not  often  heard  for  an  instrumental  piece  in 
the  opera.  By  no  means  the  same  praise  can  be  given  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Fidelio  overture  before  the  opera.     The  concerted 
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vocal  numbers  which  have  so  important  a  part  in  the  structure  and 
musical  significance  of  Fidelio  were  sung  with  finish  and  expression; 
the  quartet  in  the  first  act,  the  chorus  of  prisoners,  the  duet,  the  trio 
and  the  quartet,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  dungeon  scene, 
were  made  to  give  that  wonderful  passage  their  share  of  the  ever- 
increasing  dramatic  power  and  impressiveness. 


PERCY  GRAINGER 

Feb.  12  Percy  Grainger,  the  young  Australian  musician  now  in  New 
York,  is  a  pianist  of  altogether  uncommon  quality  and  accomplish- 
ment, as  he  showed  yesterday  afternoon  in  a  piano  recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  He  had  hitherto  made  himself  known  as  a  composer  of  original 
gifts,  a  zealous  student,  and  collector  of  folk-songs,  an  arranger  of  them 
into  stimulating  and  delightful  forms,  and  not  a  little  of  his  music  of 
both  kinds  had  been  made  known  here  before  and  since  his  coming. 
As  a  pianist  he  showed  a  distinctive  personality  that  marks  him  out 
even  in  this  season  crowded  with  pianists  of  great  and  distinguished 
powers.  Above  all,  he  possesses  an  intensely  musical  feeling  that 
vitalizes  all  he  does,  and  his  playing  gave  an  unusual  pleasure. 

There  are  a  certain  youthful  freshness  and  robust  vigor  in  Mr. 
Grainger's  playing  that  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  mature  and  many- 
sided  outlook  upon  the  art  and  a  poetical  temperament.  He  has  the 
technical  equipment  that  is  indispensable  for  the  modern  player  and 
opulent  tone,  a  vivid  sense  of  rhythm,  a  feeling  for  tonal  color  and 
variety  of  touch.  There  was  more  than  a  virtuoso's  power  in  his 
playing  of  Busoni's  transcription  of  Bach's  organ  Prelude  and  fugue  in 
D  minor — more  than  a  clear  exposition  of  its  counterpoint  and  its 
phrasing.  His  playing  of  Brahms's  Variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme 
by  Handel  was  very  engaging;  an  individual  view  of  the  music,  not  a 
stereotyped  reproduction  of  some  standard  "reading,"  enlivening  its 
spirit  and  doing  no  violence  to  its  letter. 

Except  for  these,  Chopin's  posthumous  Study  in  A  flat  and  Ravel's 
piece  called  Water  sprite,  the  other  numbers  on  the  program  had  a 
close  relation  to  Mr.  Grainger's  folk-song  sympathies.  They  were 
three  Norwegian  folk-songs  and  dances  as  set  by  Grieg  in  some  of  his 
later  publications  (Op.  66  and  72),  Mr.  Grainger's  own  Colonial 
song  and  Mock  morris  dance,  and  the  Triana  from  Isaac  Albeniz's 
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Iberia.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Grainger  has  used  no 
actual  folk  tunes  in  these  pieces  by  himself.  They  were  all  played 
with  great  charm,  with  poetic  insight  and,  his  own  two  especially,  with 
an  obvious  joy.  There  was  an  audience  of  exceptional  cordiality  and 
sympathy. 


EMMA  CALVE 

Feb.  iq  After  an  absence  of  several  years,  Mme.  Calve  reappeared 
before  the  musical  public  of  New  York  yesterday  afternoon  in  a  song 
recital  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  Red  Cross  and  the  Lafayette 
Fund.  There  was  a  large  audience  in  Aeolian  Hall,  and  Mme.  Calve 
on  her  first  appearance  was  greeted  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  long 
continuance  of  applause  that  left  her  in  no  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  she  had  been  forgotten  by  the  public  that  has  so  admired  her. 

Mme.  Calve's  singing  must  have  been  a  surprise  tc  some  who 
feared  to  have  cherished  memories  disturbed.  It  would  be  idle  to  say 
that  she  is  in  all  respects  the  Calve  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  her 
voice  yesterday,  showed  remarkable  power,  brilliancy  and  beauty  of 
quality,  and  the  evidences  of  firm  control  and  easy  mastery  over  it. 
It  seems  to  have  lost  little  in  its  higher  ranges,  and  even  to  have  gained 
something  in  the  rich  lower  tones  of  a  purely  contralto  quality,  even 
though  here  it  is  not  always  exactly  equalized  with  the  rest. 

There  was  occasion  to  admire  her  breadth  and  power  in  the 
"stances"  from  Gounod's  Sapho,  and  the  freedom  and  verve  with  which 
she  sang  two  folk-songs,  an  Appel  des  Bergers,  from  the  Pyrenees  and 
a  Provencal  song,  the  words  by  Mistral.  She  made  an  effective  mili- 
tary demonstration  in  Deroulede's  song,  Le  Clairon.  But  what  the 
audience  evidently  most  wished  to  hear,  and  was  enchanted  to  hear, 
was  the  Habanera  from  the  first  act  and  the  Chanson  Boheme  from 
the  second  act  of  Carmen,  which  she  sang  with  as  many  of  the  gestures 
and  as  much  of  the  action  of  the  stage  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  with  much  of  the  old  allurement.  These  things  were  rapturously 
applauded,  and  Mme.  Calve  added  more  songs. 

A  young  violinist,  Mr.  Gusikoff,  played  two  movements  from  Men- 
delssohn's concerto  and  some  smaller  pieces  with  an  excellent  tone  and 
facile  and  correct  execution. 
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KNEISEL  QUARTET 

March  j  At  the  fifth  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Hall  there  were  a  few  empty  seats  that  are  most  rarely  seen 
empty  at  these  concerts.  Were  they  abandoned  by  their  possessors  in 
terror  at  the  name  of  Arnold  Schonberg,  that  occupied  a  place  for  the 
first  time  on  one  of  Mr.  Kneisel's  New  York  programs?  If  so,  the 
alarm  was  unfounded.  The  composition  by  Schonberg  was  found 
highly  acceptable,  apparently,  by  the  audience;  it  was  applauded  as 
few  new  compositions  brought  out  in  recent  years  by  Mr.  Kneisel  have 
been  applauded,  and  the  players  were  repeatedly  recalled  to  bow  their 
acknowledgments . 

The  piece  was  the  Sextet  for  strings  in  D  minor,  marked  Op.  4,  and 
provided  with  the  title,  Verkldrte  Nacht.  It  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York.  It  is  one  of  his  earliest  works,  his  first  one  for 
instruments,  and  was  composed  in  1899,  when  he  was  24  years  old. 
It  thus  precedes  by  several  years  the  quartet  played  last  season  by  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet  and  by  a  long  span  in  musical  development  the  later 
works  of  a  composer  who  has  occasioned  a  large  amount  of  disturbance 
in  the  musical  world  in  recent  years.  New  York  has  not  been  privi- 
leged to  hear  his  Five  orchestral  pieces  or  his  Kammersinjonie  that  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  disturbance  and  that  have  left  most  of 
their  hearers  in  a  bewildered,  if  not  a  resentful  and  angry,  frame  of 
mind.  A  few  may  have  heard  within  a  few  weeks  the  pieces  for  piano- 
forte that  are  quite  on  a  par  with  them  in  dissonant  unintelligibility, 
put  before  the  public  by  an  ardent  young  apostle  of  the  dissonant  and 
the  unintelligible. 

With  these  things  the  audience  last  evening  needed  to  have  no 
concern.  The  sextet  offers  nothing  in  the  way  of  such  difficulties  to 
listeners  at  all  familiar  with  the  material  of  music  of  the  present  day; 
and  it  may  show  how  Schonberg,  like  his  elders,  if  not  his  betters, 
stands  on  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors,  no  matter  how  far  he  may 
have  gone  in  his  own  way.  The  composition  is  in  one  movement, 
though  there  are  several  well-defined  sections.  It  is  "program  music." 
The  title,  Verkldrte  Nacht,  refers  to  a  poem  printed  at  the  head  of 
the  score,  an  extract  from  Richard  Dehmel's  Weib  und  Weit.  No  men- 
tion of  this  was  made  on  the  program,  nor  was  the  poem  printed,  either 
in  the  original  or  in  a  translation;  nor  was  there  even  a  synopsis  of  it. 
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Those  who  wish  the  omission  explained  have  only  to  get  the  verses  and 
read  them. 

This  sextet  is  not,  however,  program  music  of  the  most  literal  ten- 
dency, and  that  it  can  stand  by  itself  without  the  need  of  interpretation 
its  reception  last  evening  showed.  Schonberg  still  discloses  in  it  the 
influences  both  in  melodic  quality  and  in  harmonic  traits  of  the  later 
Wagner  and  the  earlier  Strauss.  It  is  in  certain  passages  prolix;  in 
certain  passages  it  shows  sentimentality  and  even  and  almost  cloying 
sweetness.  But  it  has  conspicuous  beauties,  and  it  seems  truly  sincere. 
The  opening  section  is  deeply  poetical,  dark  in  color,  gloomily  sug- 
gestive in  mood.  There  are  pages  of  passionate  eloquence  and  there 
is  imaginative  power  long  sustained.  The  harmony  is  bold  and  strik- 
ing, of  the  adventurous,  though  the  Schonberg  of  this  period  had  not 
cast  loose  from  the  teachings  of  the  past,  and  there  is  little  to  disturb 
the  ear  of  the  modern  listener.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  qualities 
of  the  sextet  is  the  skill  and  resource  shown  in  the  writing  for  the 
instruments,  in  the  variety,  the  effectiveness,  often  the  originality,  the 
keen  sense  of  beauty  disclosed  in  their  treatment.  It  is  a  composition 
that  could  be  taken  as  a  most  auspicious  beginning  for  an  instrumental 
composer,  however  he  may  have  strayed  since  into  impassable  mazes. 

The  sextet  was  followed  by  a  more  recent  production  of  modern 
art,  Kodaly's  quartet,  of  which  two  movements  were  played,  and  was 
preceded  by  another  that  now  has  the  serene  and  unassailable  outlook 
of  a  classic,  Brahms's  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  51,  No.  2.  At  the  end  came 
Boccherini's  Quintet  in  C.  Mr.  Kneisel  had  the  assistance  of  Samuel 
Gardner,  viola,  and  Hyman  Eisenberg,  violoncello.  The  performance 
had  great  features  of  ensemble;  and  Schonberg's  sextet,  extraordinarily 
complicated  and  difficult,  especially  in  intonation,  was  played  with 
superlative  finish  and  power. 


FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 

March  7  Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni  gave  what  was  announced  as  his  only 
pianoforte  recital  in  New  York  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
He  had  given  a  recital  a  fortnight  before  for  the  Friends  of  Music,  and 
played  yesterday  two  of  the  compositions  that  he  played  then — his 
own  transcription  of  Bach's  Triple  fugue  for  organ  in  E  flat,  and  his 
retouching  for  the  modern  pianoforte  of  the  same  master's  Capriccio  on 
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the  departure  of  a  well  beloved  brother.  The  fugue  is  that  sometimes 
called  St.  Ann's  fugue  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  first  subject 
with  the  hymn  tune  called  St.  Ann's,  an  imposing  composition  which 
gives  the  transcriber  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  resounding 
effects  upon  the  pianoforte,  of  which  Mr.  Busoni  took  every  advantage. 
And  yet  in  his  performance  of  it  some  may  have  missed  a  clear  enun- 
ciation of  the  woven  counterpart  that  accompanies  subjects  and  an- 
swers and  have  found  disproportion  in  the  emphasis  given  to  certain 
voices,  however  grandiose  and  imposing  the  whole. 

The  capriccio,  to  which  other  pianists  have  given  little  attention,  is 
a  charming  piece  of  naive  program  music;  and  gratitude  is  due  Mr. 
Busoni  for  bringing  it  before  his  audiences.  It  is  the  only  avowed 
piece  of  program  music  that  Bach  composed,  though  it  had  many 
predecessors  and  companions  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
clavier  music.  It  is  in  six  short  movements,  attempting  to  depict  the 
friends  urging  the  traveler  not  to  take  his  journey;  representing  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  fugue,  the  mishaps  that  might  befall  him;  their 
lamentations;  their  farewells;  then  the  song  of  the  postilion  who  was 
to  convey  him  forth,  ending  with  a  fugue  on  the  tune  played  upon  the 
post  horn.  The  quaintness  of  all  this  is  matched  by  the  adeptness 
with  which  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  little  scene  are  suggested 
in  the  music.  Mr.  Busoni  played  it  with  exquisite  grace  and  spirit, 
with  a  true  poetic  feeling. 

He  followed  it  with  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  in;  not 
one  of  his  most  fortunate  interpretations,  somewhat  lacking  in  warmth 
and  poetic  feeling.  Nor  was  he  at  his  best  in  Schumann's  Fantasie- 
stilcke,  of  which  he  presented  all  the  eight.  There  were  remarkable 
features  in  all  these  things,  in  the  way  of  phrasing,  of  finely  graduated 
dynamics,  of  the  utmost  technical  facility.  There  was  subtle  delicacy 
in  the  first,  Des  Abends;  there  were  tempi  in  some  others  that  seemed 
too  fast.  But  it  hardly  appeared  as  if  Mr.  Busoni  were  in  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  Schumann's  romantic  feelings,  half  expressed  yearnings  and 
aspirations,  turbulent  fantasies  and  poetic  suggestions.  There  was 
something  matter  of  fact  in  his  presentation  of  them. 

He  seemed  to  emerge  into  a  region  peculiarly  his  own  when  he  came 
to  the  group  of  Liszt's  six  etudes  after  Paganini's  capriccios  for  solo 
violin.  These  etudes,  of  transcendent  technical  difficulty,  he  played 
with  superb  brilliancy  and  sweeping  power,  with  dazzling  bravura  and 
contagious  spirit.    No  wonder  his  listeners  were  roused  to  a  high  pitch 
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of  excitement  over  them.  In  one  aspect  of  the  pianist's  art,  the  purely 
technical,  the  achievement  was  supreme.  His  program  ended  with  one 
of  the  Hungarian  rhapsodies  that  few  pianists  have  attempted,  that 
few  know,  that  are  not  even  included  in  many  editions  of  the  rhap- 
sodies— the  nineteenth. 


"AMERICAN  COMPOSERS  AND  THE  MUSICAL 
SEASON" 

March  14  It  has  not  been  an  especially  good  season  in  New  York  for 
the  American  composer.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  American  com- 
poser is  not  the  only  one  who  has  found  the  time  unpropitious.  He  has 
not  had  an  opera  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  as  he  had 
for  several  seasons  before  this,  nor  has  the  management  allowed  any 
to  suppose  that  in  the  six  weeks  remaining  of  the  season  there  is  the 
intention  of  adding  to  the  list  of  American  operas  that  have  been 
heard  there.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  experience  of  the  house 
with  American  operas  has  not  encouraged  the  acceptance  of  more  at 
this  time.  The  orchestral  conductors  have  nearly  ended  their  series, 
and  have  played  most  of  the  American  compositions  that  will  be  heard 
here,  though  Dr.  Muck  will  increase  the  number  of  performances  of 
them  by  one  this  week,  when  he  plays  Frederick  S.  Converse's  sym- 
phonic poem,  Ormazd. 

The  number  of  such  orchestral  works  that  has  been  given  is  small. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  George  W.  Chadwick's  four 
Symphonic  sketches.  The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler's  La  mort  des  Tintagiles.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
has  lent  a  more  willing  ear  to  the  American  composer's  claim  to  a  hear- 
ing and  has  presented  Edward  MacDowell's  Indian  suite,  Arthur 
Foote's  Four  character  pieces,  Henry  Hadley's  symphonic  poem,  Luci- 
fer, Victor  Herbert's  Serenade  for  strings,  and  two  pieces  by  members 
of  the  orchestra,  Nicola  Laucella's  Prelude  and  temple  dance  and 
Henry  Burck's  Meditation  for  strings.  At  a  concert  given  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  at  its  meeting  here  in  November 
the  program  was  made  up  entirely  of  works  by  its  members :  Loeffler's 
La  villanelle  du  diable,  Converse's  Ormazd,  Arthur  Whiting's  Fantasy 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  two  symphonic  movements  by  Frederick  A. 
Stock,  David  Stanley  Smith's  overture,  Prince  Hal;  a  concert  for  a 
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special  purpose,  played  to  a  special  audience  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Besides  these  compositions  for  orchestra,  there  have  been  numerous 
others  by  American  composers  in  smaller  forms  heard.  Mr.  Barrere, 
at  a  concert  of  his  Ensemble,  presented  pieces  for  various  combinations 
of  wind  instruments  by  M.  W.  Hill,  George  W.  Chadwick,  Ward- 
Stephens,  Howard  Brockway  and  Victor  Herbert.  Several  pieces  by 
Americans  for  pianoforte  and  for  violin  have  been  heard,  and  a  large 
number  of  songs.  The  American  composers  seem  to  find  little  difficulty 
in  getting  their  songs  before  the  public.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  their  songs  rank  higher  than  their  orchestral  works,  but  only  that 
they  are  so  much  easier  to  give. 

The  record  is  thus  not  one  of  great  encouragement  to  the  native 
composer,  considering  the  number  of  orchestral  concerts  that  occupy 
the  season  in  New  York  and  the  size  of  the  repertory  that  must  be 
drawn  from  to  provide  their  programs.  Is  the  reason  for  the  relatively 
small  number  of  American  compositions  played  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  undue  neglect  of  American  composers?  Have  works  of 
surpassing  or  conspicuous  merit  been  passed  over?  Or  have  orchestral 
conductors  not  found  works  of  sufficient  merit  and  interest  to  be  avail- 
able? Two  able  and  courageous  articles  by  American  musicians  have 
recently  been  published  in  The  Outlook  that  bear  on  these  questions: 
Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  on  The  American  musician  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Whiting's  entitled  The  American  composer,  the  latter  being  a 
reprint  of  the  witty  and  brilliant  paper  read  by  him  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  last  November,  before 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Whiting  deals  with  the  recent  allegations  of  neglect  of  our  com- 
posers by  the  public  and  those  high  in  authority;  with  the  asseverations 
that  talent  languishes  for  lack  of  recognition,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
should  be  organization,  to  the  end  that  no  genius  should  remain  undis- 
covered. He  truly  says  that  an  enemy  could  hardly  devise  anything 
more  humiliating  to  artists  than  this,  or  put  the  American  composer 
in  a  more  unhappy  relation  to  the  public.  The  words  "patriotism"  and 
"loyalty"  have  been  widely  used  and  have  deterred  many  real  friends 
of  the  American  composer  from  unsparing  comment  on  attempts  to  lift 
him  to  a  position  which  he  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  gain  himself. 
As  Mr.  Whiting  says : 
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The  healthful  growth  of  our  music  has  been  retarded,  standards 
have  been  misplaced,  weak  men  have  been  given  praise,  which 
should  have  been  reserved  for  strong  men,  all  because  certain  irre- 
sponsible people  have  the  power,  by  simply  uttering  two  words, 
"unpatriotic"  and  "disloyal,"  to  silence  needful,  strengthening,  in 
the  highest  sense  friendly  criticism. 

The  determined  stand  of  Edward  MacDowell  against  this  sort  of 
thing,  his  open  announcement  of  his  opinion  at  times  when  it  might 
seem  adverse  to  his  own  immediate  interests,  are  to  be  remembered. 
As  Philip  Hale  wrote  of  him:  "He  was  a  true  patriot,  proud  and  hope- 
ful of  this  country  and  of  its  artistic  future,  but  he  could  not  brook  the 
thought  of  patriotism  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  mediocrity  in  art." 
Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  "concerts  of  American  composers," 
a  kind  of  coddling  to  which  he  had  rooted  objections.  Some  may 
recall  the  sudden  and  rather  peremptory  withdrawal  of  one  of  his 
orchestral  suites  from  an  "American  program"  that  Felix  Mottl,  when 
he  was  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1903-4,  had 
announced,  in  all  innocence  and  with  only  a  desire  to  please.  Mac- 
Dowell wrote  him  in  the  following  terms: 

I  have  for  years  taken  a  strong  stand  against  such  affairs,  and 
though  I  have  not  seen  the  program,  hearing  there  may  be  some- 
thing of  mine  on  it,  I  write  to  protest  earnestly  and  strongly  against 
this  lumping  together  of  American  composers.  Unless  we  are  worthy 
of  being  put  on  programs  with  other  composers,  to  stand  or  fall, 
leave  us  alone.  By  giving  such  a  concert  you  tacitly  admit  that  we 
are  too  inferior  to  stand  comparison  with  composers  of  Europe. 

Perhaps  MacDowell  was  unduly  sensitive  to  the  implications  that 
may  lurk  in  an  "American  program."  But  so  far  as  such  concerts 
are  intended  as  a  means  of  coddling  the  American,  giving  him  an  ad- 
vantageous opportunity  that  he  could  not  claim  for  himself  on  his 
own  merits  in  competition  with  others,  there  is  much  to  be  said  against 
them,  with  MacDowell.  Is  it  not  a  more  tonic  experience  for  the 
American  composer  not  to  be  "formally  recognized,"  but  to  be  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  made  to  stand  up  with  the  rest?  It  shows 
him  and  his  listeners  more  clearly  where  he  stands  in  the  modern 
ranks,  and  when  he  holds  his  own,  or  more  than  holds  his  own,  he  is 
so  much  the  gainer  through  the  comparison. 

As  Mr.  Whiting  points  out,  there  is  no  adverse  predisposition,  there 
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is  no  instinctive  prejudice,  against  the  American  poet,  painter,  sculptor 
or  architect;  there  is  no  such  prejudice  against  the  musician,  when 
his  work  is  as  good  as  theirs.  Furthermore,  it  might  be  said  that 
"patriotism"  does  not,  and  should  not,  lure  people  to  the  concert  hall 
or  to  the  opera  house  or  to  other  places  where  the  matters  at  issue  are 
purely  artistic.  Even  if  the  patriotic  bugle  call  should  be  successful 
on  this  occasion  or  on  that,  which  it  rarely  is,  people  will  not,  hab- 
itually and  in  the  long  run,  go  to  hear  symphonies  and  operas  or  any 
other  musical  compositions  because  they  are  American.  They  will  go 
because  they  find  certain  things  good  and  appealing  to  them. 

Mr.  Whiting  has  the  courage  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  acquired 
antipathy  against  the  American  composers  in  the  public  mind  at 
present,  the  composers  themselves  are  to  blame.  It  may  be  said  by 
some  that  conductors  show  a  preference  for  second-rate  European 
works  to  works  of  equal  musical  merit  by  our  own  men;  but  if  the 
technical  treatment  of  equally  good  material  is  inferior,  conductors 
will  take  the  better  workmanship,  if  it  is  European  or  American,  and 
the  public  will  applaud  them  for  doing  so.  Mr.  Whiting  suggests  that 
there  is  not  enough  technical  finish  in  the  works  of  many  American 
composers;  that  they  are  disposed  to  dodge  the  grind  which  alone 
can  make  them  masters  of  their  craft.  There  are  and  have  been, 
indeed,  in  American  models  of  preparedness — men  who  were  far-seeing 
in  their  youth,  who,  feeling  that  they  had  something  to  express,  labored 
unceasingly  to  express  it  like  artists.  And  such  are  the  best  of  our 
American  composers,  whose  music  Mr.  Whiting  finds  has  received 
cordial  if  not  always  quick  recognition. 

The  wonder  is,  thinks  Mr.  Whiting,  that  the  American  composer 
has  done  his  work  as  well  as  he  has.  Our  native  artistic  music  has 
sprung  from  thin  soil  and  has  been  cultivated  for  not  more  than  forty 
years.  The  way  to  help  the  American  composer  is  to  enrich  the  mu- 
sical life  of  the  nation;  give  every  child  the  best  music;  advise  students 
to  compose  as  a  means  of  education,  not  as  a  contribution  to  art.  It 
is  a  serious  test  that  Mr.  Whiting  proposes  for  the  young  composer: 
disinterestedness  in  his  work,  that  will  make  him  willing  to  compose 
without  an  audience — to  "pile  up  silent  scores"  as  Wagner  did;  and 
qualities  in  his  music  that  are  "characteristic,  idiomatic,  national — 
prophetic,  daring,  lawless,  reckless,  to  startle  the  ladies  of  both  sexes." 
Then  shield  him  from  the  public — for  the  discovered  genius  is  an  artist 
heavily  handicapped,  loaded  with  responsibilities  from  which,  in  ob- 
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scurity,  he  was  free.  These,  Mr.  Whiting  admits,  are  counsels  of  per- 
fection, and  all  will  not  follow  him  to  their  conclusion. 

Mr.  Mason  is  rather  pessimistic  about  the  chances  of  the  genius 
getting  so  far.  He  considers  practical  difficulties,  and  they  do  indeed 
loom  large.  Composition  involves  a  highly  complex  technique,  a  freely 
active  imagination — both  using  up  much  time  and  bringing  in  no 
money.  The  American  genius  must  go  hungry  for  the  sake  of  music; 
but  more  ominous  still,  he  must  go  hungry  of  music.  "One  may  make 
shift  to  bear  a  good  many  privations,  one  may  even  welcome  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  a  great  enthusiasm;  but  how  if  the  enthusiasm  itself 
has  to  be  sacrificed?"  There  are  fewer  ways  of  gaining  prizes  and 
pensions  than  in  Europe;  there  are  fewer  positions  to  give  the  young 
composer  the  salary  and  the  time  for  his  work.  There  are  economic 
problems;  he  must  keep  up  a  certain  standard  of  appearance,  he 
must  drudge  to  do  it.  His  attention  is  thereby  distracted,  he  loses 
time,  is  pestered,  annoyed,  confused,  irritated. 

This  is  to  scrutinize  the  problem  of  the  American  composer  closer 
than  it  is  usually  scrutinized.  No  doubt  there  are  pesterings,  annoy- 
ances, irritations.  But  they  are  not  the  torment  of  the  American  com- 
poser exclusively,  or  even  of  the  penniless  American  composer.  Mr. 
Whiting  assumes  and  takes  for  granted  that  his  neglected  young  com- 
poser rises  above  them,  and  there  are  many  who  do.  The  knot,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mason,  is  not  to  be  cut,  but  can  only  be  patiently  untangled. 
And,  after  all,  Mr.  Mason  advises  his  young  man  not  so  differently 
from  Mr.  Whiting.  He  is  to  be  patient,  honor  his  own  poverty,  find 
his  satisfaction  in  his  work,  and  not  expect  recognition — above  all,  he 
must  not  pity  himself  nor  grow  embittered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if 
he  succeeds  in  compassing  all  these  things  he  is  a  real  genius  and  has 
really  something  great  to  say.  If  he  has,  there  need  be  no  "American 
composers'  concerts"  organized  for  him. 


GEORGE  COPELAND 

March  16  George  Copeland,  pianist,  of  Boston,  who  gave  a  recital 
here  a  few  weeks  ago,  gave  another  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Copeland  is  said  to  be  especially  devoted  to  the  music  of 
Debussy  and  to  play  it  with  especial  skill  and  authority.  He  gave 
evidence  of  this  in  his  concert  yesterday.     His  program  included  six 
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of  Debussy's  pianoforte  pieces — La  soiree  dans  Grenade,  Poissons  d'or, 
La  terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair  de  lune,  Danse  de  Puck,  Berceuse 
hero'ique  and  L'isle  joyeuse.  His  playing  of  them  was  in  some  ways 
the  best  that  he  offered.  It  showed  a  sympathy  with  their  delicate  and 
poetic  qualities  and  extreme  facility  in  the  special  technical  demands 
they  make  upon  the  performer — for  there  is  obviously  a  "Debussy 
technique"  as  there  is  a  technique  for  others.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
fuller  merging  of  the  performer's  spirit  in  that  of  the  composer  than 
in  the  other  pieces  he  played,  a  more  successful  recapturing  of  the 
elusive  and  sometimes  wayward  quality  of  the  music. 

Mr.  Copeland  had  to  repeat  the  brilliant  and  amusing  Danse  de 
Puck.  The  Berceuse  hero'ique  is  the  composer's  homage  to  King 
Albert  of  Belgium  and  his  soldiers  and  is  presumably,  therefore,  one 
of  Debussy's  latest  utterances;  it  is  also  hardly  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful. There  is  a  snatch  of  a  trumpet  call,  a  snatch  of  the  Belgian 
national  air  to  suggest  the  purpose  of  the  music.  Otherwise  its  approp- 
riateness is  not  evident. 

Mr.  Copeland  gave  a  beautifully  finished  and  reposeful  perform- 
ance of  a  sarabande  and  two  passepieds  from  one  of  Bach's  suites  for 
the  clavier,  and  earned  gratitude  for  thus  presenting  Bach's  music  as 
Bach  wrote  it.  His  playing  of  the  adagio  from  one  of  Mozart's  sonatas 
had  grace  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  "sensibility"  needed.  His  inter- 
pretation of  Chopin  had  somewhat  less  of  the  individual  flavor  of  the 
music;  and  Schumann's  Etudes  symphoniques  are  conceived  in  a 
somewhat  larger  mold  and  need  a  more  rhythmic  power  than  was 
evident  in  his  playing. 


MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH 

March  ly  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  of  Boston  has  long  ranked  well 
among  American  composers,  and  she  has  contributed  works  of  conse- 
quence to  the  body  of  American  compositions.  She  gave  a  concert  of 
her  own  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall,  in  which  she  appeared  both  as 
composer  and  as  pianist — for  before  she  was  known  as  a  composer  she 
had  gained  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  talented  player.  The  program 
was  entirely  devoted  to  her  own  compositions;  a  severe  test,  as  has 
before  been  remarked,  for  any  but  the  greatest. 

The  compositions  presented  were  a  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
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Op.  34,  played  by  Mr.  Theodore  Spiering  and  Mrs.  Beach;  a  Quintet 
for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  67,  by  Mrs.  Beach  and  the  Olive  Mead 
Quartet;  a  Prelude  and  fugue  for  piano,  still  in  manuscript,  played  by 
the  composer;  four  songs,  sung  by  George  Sheffield,  tenor.  It  may  be 
said  of  Mrs.  Beach's  music  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  genuine  talent, 
well  schooled;  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  well  made;  that  there  is  not 
lacking  an  individual  note.  It  is  serious,  most  serious,  dignified  and 
commands  respect.  Its  individuality,  however,  is  not  carried  to  the 
pitch  of  a  striking  originality,  and  it  may  be  said  that  much  of  it  lacks 
true  distinction.  There  are  certain  striking  reminiscences  to  be  noted 
in  it.  The  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  is  in  many  respects  interesting, 
with  a  substantial  first  movement,  a  largo  with  a  persistent  Tristan 
figure,  a  finale  that  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  four  in 
warmth  and  brilliancy  and  in  spontaneity.  Mr.  Spiering  played  the 
first  movement  much  better  than  he  did  the  other  three. 

The  string  quintet  is  one  of  Mrs.  Beach's  latest  compositions,  ap- 
parently, and  attempts  to  reach  a  higher  pitch  of  eloquence  than  her 
earlier  ones;  perhaps  the  attempt  is  too  evident.  The  adagio  move- 
ment, conceived  in  a  rhapsodic  vein,  has  certain  moments  of  deep 
expressiveness.  The  performance  by  the  young  ladies  associated  with 
Miss  Mead  was  admirable. 

Mrs.  Beach's  prelude  begins  with  a  reference  to  Rachmaninoff,  al- 
most amusing  in  its  obviousness.  The  fugue  is  naturally  in  a  modern 
and  not  a  strict  style,  though  the  elder  formality  is  kept  up  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  piece  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  fill  the 
old  bottle  with  new  wine.  Mrs.  Beach's  playing  of  it  had  sweep  and 
brilliancy;  she  added  two  more  pieces.  The  songs  would  have  made 
a  better  impression  if  Mr.  Sheffield  had  sung  them  with  more  freedom 
and  flexibility  of  style  and  more  warmth  of  voice.  He  added  the 
quite  familiar  one,  The  year's  at  the  Spring.  The  audience  was  friendly 
and  showed  much  interest  in  Mrs.  Beach's  work. 


RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  MODEST  ALT- 
SCHULER,  COLOR  ORGAN 

March  21  At  the  last  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 
last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Modest  Altschuler,  the  conductor,  pro- 
duced what  is  apparently  supposed  to  be  the  crowning  triumph  of 
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Russian  art,  the  Poem  of  fire,  Prometheus,  by  Alexander  Scriabine. 
It  was  not  the  first  performance,  strictly  speaking,  in  this  country,  for 
the  music  of  it  had  been  played  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  a  fortnight 
ago.  But  Mr.  Altschuler  is  understood  to  claim  the  greater  honor  of 
giving  the  composition  for  the  first  time  anywhere  complete — that  is, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  "mobile  lights,"  as  effected  with  the  aid  of 
the  clavier  a.  lumieres.  This  is,  in  the  composer's  intention,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  work  as  the  music  itself,  and  the  lights  are  said  to  be  as 
completely  written  out  in  the  score  as  the  parts  of  the  several  very 
numerous  musical  instruments  that  he  employs. 

The  piece  was  performed  in  darkness,  the  electricity  in  the  hall 
being  turned  off.  Behind  the  orchestra,  on  the  rear  wall,  was  a  screen. 
On  this  the  clavier  a  lumieres,  operated  by  an  invisible  performer, 
threw  changing,  merging  colored  lights.  The  composition,  which  is 
in  one  movement  but  is  not  brief,  was  given  twice  in  order  that  the 
listeners,  or  the  spectators,  might  have  an  opportunity  to  take  in  fully 
the  revolutionary  significance  of  it. 

The  idea  is  not  wholly  new  and  is  said  to  have  been  carried  out  some 
years  since  with  another  composition  in  Paris,  with  the  additional 
resource  of  changing  odors.  If  we  may  believe  all  we  are  told,  Mr. 
Scriabine's  purpose  is  to  expound  various  philosophical  matters  in  his 
composition.  A  note  upon  the  program  explained  that  Prometheus  is 
the  representative  of  the  native  energy  of  the  universe,  the  creative 
principle  of  fire,  light,  life,  conflict,  activity  and  thought.  Various 
transcendental  developments  of  this  idea  ensue,  through  which  Prome- 
theus, starting  from  languor,  returns  to  that  state. 

As  music  the  composition  is  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  most  recent 
developments  of  cacophony  and  impotent  invention.  Only  the  barest 
outline  of  thematic  material  is  to  be  discerned,  and  that  of  a  quality 
that  bears  little  relation  to  what  has  hitherto  been  understood  as 
musical.  The  composer  has  invented  a  scale  of  his  own,  of  which  he 
makes  great  use.  The  harmonic  substance  is  of  the  same  order,  and 
is,  even  to  ears  inured  to  modern  practices,  practically  unintelligible 
throughout.  To  the  composer's  meaning  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  clue, 
if  there  is  one. 

So  far  as  the  lights  were  concerned,  it  could  not  be  discovered  how 
they  added  to  or  intensified  the  meaning  of  the  "music."  They  were 
continually  shifting  and  melting,  but  without  visible  relation  to  the 
sounds.    In  the  midst  of  what  seemed  to  be  one  phrase  the  lights  would 
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change  half  a  dozen  times.  There  was  no  variation  in  intensity  as  the 
music  grew  more  emphatic;  at  the  height  of  its  proclamation  there 
was  the  same  pleasing  variety  of  yellows,  oranges,  violets,  purples  and 
emeralds  as  there  was  in  the  beginning.  The  composer's  clue  was  not 
intrusted  to  the  lights,  and  to  the  first  bewildered  beneficiaries  of  the 
new  art  it  seemed  still  to  be  a  sealed  book. 

The  orchestra  also  played  Glazunoff's  fantaisie,  The  sea,  for  the  first 
time,  a  pretentious  but  impotent  attempt  to  interpret  an  allegorical 
program;  a  pleasing  Allegro  moderate*  pastorale  from  a  new  sinfonietta 
by  Ippolitow  Ivanoff,  which  Mr.  Altschuler  repeated,  and  Moussorg- 
sky's  Night  on  the  bald  mountain,  which  has  before  appeared  on  the 
Society's  programs.  Miss  Louise  Cox  sang  the  Letter  scene  from 
Tschaikowsky's  opera,  Eugene  Onegin,  a  selection  ill  adapted  to  con- 
cert performance,  that  did  not  show  Miss  Cox's  powers,  except  an 
intelligible  English  diction,  to  good  advantage. 


ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  LOUIS  KOEMMENICH 

March  25  For  its  last  concert  of  the  season,  which  was  given  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Oratorio  Society  found  itself  obliged  to 
make  a  change  in  its  plans.  Mr.  Koemmenich,  the  conductor,  orig- 
inally intended  to  give  the  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  Italian  composer,  M. 
Enrico  Bossi,  but  the  war  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  score  from 
Europe  in  time  for  adequate  preparation  of  the  new  work.  In  its  place 
were  substituted  Bach's  Magnificat  and  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari's  set- 
ting of  Dante's  V<ita  nuova.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  audience 
suffered  little  loss  from  the  change. 

The  Vita  nuova  had  the  better  performance.  Bach's  Magnificat 
presents  many  of  the  difficulties  that  chorus,  solo  singers  and  orchestra 
have  to  struggle  with  in  the  music  of  its  style.  It  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Bach's  inspiration  at  its  most  stirring;  the  opening  and 
final  choruses  are  among  his  finest  of  the  kind.  The  chorus  was  not 
quite  at  its  best  in  the  first;  and  the  orchestra  contributed  something 
to  a  lack  of  clearness  and  precision;  but  both  atoned  for  much  in  the 
later  choruses.  The  fugue,  Sicut  locutus,  was  especially  well  sung; 
and  in  the  final  Gloria  there  was  a  massive  and  splendid  climax. 

The  solo  parts  have  also  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  Bach  imposed 
in  his  arias.     Mr.  Clarence  Whitehill  gave  a  truly  fine  performance 
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of  the  Quia  fecit,  the  only  air  he  had  to  sing;  and  in  it  he  showed  a  real 
mastery  of  the  style.  Miss  Rose  Bryant,  with  a  voice  not  conspicu- 
ously beautiful,  sang  the  contralto  airs  admirably  and  was  especially 
successful  in  the  long  and  difficult  phrases  of  the  Esurientes.  Mme. 
Marie  Sundelius  and  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Shaw  did  themselves  credit  in  the 
soprano  and  tenor  airs  respectively.  The  duet,  Et  misericordia,  for 
tenor  and  contralto,  whose  tender  melancholy  affords  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  work,  with  a  characteristic  accom- 
paniment of  flutes  and  muted  viola,  was  sung  in  a  way  that  voiced 
much  of  its  tender  beauty. 

Wolf-Ferrari's  cantata  had  twice  before  been  sung  by  the  Oratorio 
Society,  and  was  last  heard  here  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
under  the  composer's  direction  when  he  was  here  three  years  ago. 
Another  hearing  of  it  confirms  the  deep  impression  it  made  in  those 
performances,  or  deepens  it,  because,  in  some  respects,  this  perform- 
ance was  better.  It  is  music  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  it  is  singularly 
successful  in  interpreting  in  music — and  thereby  heightening  and  in- 
tensifying— the  spirit  of  Dante's  glorification  of  Beatrice.  The  music 
is  filled  with  the  exalted  and  tremulous  emotion  of  Dante's  poetry;  it 
has  the  mystical  rapture,  the  ecstatic  vision,  the  poignancy  of  both  bliss 
and  grief  that  are  expressed  in  that  narrative. 

There  are  passages  of  tentative  quality,  but  in  many  the  music  seems 
to  be  a  natural  and  inevitable  expression  of  Dante's  utterance.  The 
spirit  of  Bach  broods  over  the  long  choral  prologue  and  to  a  degree 
over  the  "ballata"  that  begins  the  first  part  for  baritone  solo  and 
chorus.  There  is  a  quality  of  rapt  improvisation  about  some  of  the 
solos,  as  the  baritone  arioso,  Ye  ladies  all,  and  the  ecstatically  tender 
"sonnet"  Within  my  lady's  eyes,  which  Mr.  Whitehall  sang  with  beau- 
tiful feeling,  in  a  style  that  quite  expressed  its  rare  quality,  and  with 
a  diction  that  was  as  eloquent  as  it  was  finished. 

There  is  effective  uniting  in  many  of  the  choruses;  some  strikingly 
beautiful  phrases,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  sonnet,  Art  thou, 
art  thou;  and  the  chorus  made  them  count  for  their  utmost.  The 
composer  is  also  successful  in  devising  new  effects  of  instrumentation, 
of  orchestral  color,  in  a  field  that  has  been  much  worked.  There  is 
much  beauty  and  poetic  suggestiveness  for  instance,  in  the  use  of 
harps,  piano  and  kettledrums,  with  pizzicato  strings  in  the  Dance  of 
the  Angels,  which  so  pleased  the  audience  that  Mr.  Koemmenich  had 
to  repeat  it. 


1915-1916 


LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY 

Oct.  1 8  Leopold  Godowsky,  having  been  quite  unnecessarily  lost 
some  weeks  ago,  and  then,  fortunately,  duly  found  again,  was  not 
incapacitated  by  this  harrowing  experience  for  the  giving  of  a  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  audience  was  large 
in  numbers  and  ready  to  applaud  at  any  opportunity,  utilizing,  in 
fact,  some  opportunities  where  the  pianist  would  plainly  rather  have 
had  silence,  as  in  the  intervals  between  the  movements  of  sonatas.  It 
was  a  zealous  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  end  of  the  program  there  was 
a  rush  to  the  front  and  a  demand  for  more,  though  more  had  been 
given  already. 

Mr.  Godowsky  is  no  stranger  to  New  York.  He  did  not  play  here 
last  season,  though  he  was  in  the  city.  Two  seasons  before  that  he 
had  reappeared  here  after  a  good  many  years  of  absence,  during  which 
his  reputation  as  an  exponent  of  certain  of  the  most  transcendent 
manifestations  of  modern  piano  technique  was  greatly  enhanced.  He 
played  here  again  in  the  following  season. 

There  must  necessarily  be  a  deep  interest  in  the  performance  of 
one  who  has  so  consummately  mastered  certain  things,  though  his 
mastery  does  not  extend  to  all,  nor  even  to  the  most  vital  and  funda- 
mental things,  in  musical  art.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Godowsky 
is  invariably  a  great  interpreter  of  the  greatest  music,  or  that  he 
often  touches  deeply  the  heart  or  fires  the  imagination.  As  inter- 
preter he  reached  his  highest  level  yesterday  in  Chopin's  B  flat  minor 
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sonata,  and  in  the  same  composer's  Impromptu,  Op.  36,  and  Scherzo, 
Op.  39.  He  was  far  from  his  highest  level  in  Beethoven's  Appassionata 
sonata,  Op.  57,  with  which  he  began;  a  performance  with  little  fire 
or  enthusiasm  without  the  "passion"  that  the  master  wrote  into  the 
music,  a  performance  not  without  certain  disturbing  mannerisms.  Mr. 
Godowsky's  playing  gained  largely  in  warmth  and  imagination  as  soon 
as  he  reached  his  Chopin  numbers.  There  have  been  more  eloquent 
interpretations  of  the  sonata,  but  his  was  possessed  of  many  truly 
fine  qualities,  and  notably  of  a  breadth  and  authority  that  do  not 
always  characterize  Mr.  Godowsky's  playing.  In  this,  as  in  all  else 
that  he  did  yesterday,  there  were  especially  to  be  noted  the  elegance, 
the  perfect  finish,  the  consummate  ease  of  his  technique,  which  com- 
passes everything  without  an  apparent  effort.  He  made  an  impressive 
showing  of  the  first  book  of  Brahms's  Paganini  variations. 

But  the  most  characteristic  and  individual  features  of  this  recital 
were  the  performance  of  pieces  by  Liszt,  Au  bord  d'une  source  and 
the  Concert  study  in  F  minor;  Mr.  Godowsky's  own  arrangement  for 
the  left  hand  alone  of  Chopin's  Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  6,  and  finally,  his 
Symphonic  metamorphoses  of  Johann  Strauss's  waltz,  Kunstlerleben. 
These  and  the  first  book  of  Brahms's  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Paga- 
nini's  are  matters  concerned  largely  with  the  elaborate  development 
of  piano  technique  with  which  Mr.  Godowsky's  name  is  specially  con- 
nected and  which  he  played  in  an  altogether  remarkable  way.  In 
these,  indeed,  his  mechanism  becomes  something  more  than  mechanism 
and  extorts  admiration  for  a  kind  of  beauty  of  its  own. 

There  may  be  pertinent  query  as  to  the  musical  value  of  some  of 
these  undertakings;  as  to  the  desirability  or  propriety  of  playing  with 
one  hand  Chopin's  etude  which  he  wrote  for  two,  and  which,  there 
can  hardly  be  room  for  doubt,  Mr.  Godowsky  himself  could  play  even 
better  with  two  than  he  did  with  one;  or  as  to  the  real  gain  secured 
by  metamorphosing  symphonically  Strauss's  entrancing  waltz.  Some 
will  confess  that  they  like  it  better  as  Strauss  wrote  it.  Mr.  Godowsky's 
arrangement  is  much  overladen  with  counterpoint  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  ornamental  kind,  very  ingenious  and  very  skillful,  whose  texture 
is  often  a  combination  of  several  waltz  themes.  So  heavy  is  the 
burden  that  the  music  is  frequently  made  to  stagger  heavy-footed  and 
loses  something  of  the  contagious  gayety  and  spirit.  It  is  an  astonish- 
ing tour  de  force,  and  Mr.  Godowsky's  playing  of  it  is  equally  one. 
In  these  pieces,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the  listener  could  not  fail  to  be 
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delighted  with  the  clarity  and  precision  of  his  articulation,  the  grace 
and  finish  of  many  passages  and,  within  sharply  defined  dynamic 
limits,  the  delicate  coloring  of  his  tone. 

After  the  variations  by  Brahms,  Mr.  Godowsky  played  the  Capriccio 
in  B  minor,  Op.  76,  No.  2,  and  after  that  the  pieces  by  Chopin,  the 
same  composer's  Waltz  in  C  sharp  minor  and  Etude  in  G  sharp  minor. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  MISCHA  ELMAN 

Oct.  23  Music  of  the  orchestra,  with  which  New  York  will  not  be 
less  fully  supplied  than  usual  in  the  present  season,  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  here  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  when  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society  began  its  series  of  concerts.  Mr.  Damrosch 
and  the  orchestra  both  seemed  to  be  in  fine  form  and  prepared  for 
the  arduous  weeks  before  them.  There  may  have  been  a  few  new 
faces  among  the  players;  but  the  orchestra  is  the  same  orchestra,  and 
its  playing  displayed  no  unexpected  qualities,  except  perhaps  a  certain 
freshness  and  vigor  resulting  from  a  Summer's  holiday.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's  orchestral  numbers  were  Beethoven's  Fifth  symphony  and 
selections  from  Maurice  Ravel's  music  for  the  pantomime  of  Daphnis 
et  Chloe. 

The  symphony  was  played  with  power  and  delicacy  and  finish,  all 
of  which  were  so  adjusted  that  the  music  did  not  seem  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  surroundings  of  Aeolian  Hall.  Probably  no  conductor 
could  bear  to  think  of  conducting  the  Fifth  symphony  without  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  personal  touch  in  his  reading;  and  there  were 
two  or  three,  perhaps,  in  this  reading  of  Mr.  Damrosch's.  Some  may 
have  thought  the  retarded  rounding  of  certain  phrases  a  little  more 
than  was  their  just  due,  or  that  the  oboist  was  encouraged  or  permitted 
to  take  his  little  cadenza  in  the  first  movement  very  deliberately 
indeed.  But  the  performance  suffered  in  nothing  from  extravagance 
in  such  things,  and  the  delivery  of  the  opening  phrase  was  such  as 
needed  no  questioning. 

Selections  from  Ravel's  music  for  Daphnis  et  Chloe  were  played 
last  season  and  were  found  absorbingly  interesting,  even  stirring. 
Those  heard  yesterday  seemed  somewhat  less  important  and  less 
effective,  but  the  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  that  such  music,  intended 
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as  the  accompaniment  and  the  interpretation  of  action  on  the  stage, 
necessarily  loses  something  of  the  effect  when  played  in  concerts.  The 
excerpts  heard  yesterday  were  two:  The  first,  a  "nocturne,"  intended 
to  suggest  the  assembling  and  "slow  mysterious  dancing"  of  sundry 
nymphs,  their  comforting  of  Daphnis,  their  invocation  to  Pan,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  god.  The  second  is  a  "war  dance,"  rudely  animated. 
There  is  much  curious  orchestral  coloring  in  the  first  that  blends 
before  long  into  the  beautiful  and  the  charming,  expressed  naturally 
in  the  French  idiom  of  the  day  and  with  much  ingenuity  of  orchestral 
resources. 

The  soloist  was  Mischa  Elman,  the  violinist,  who,  though  in  New 
York  last  season,  did  not  play  here.  His  reappearance  was  cordially 
greeted,  and  his  playing  roused  much  subsequent  enthusiasm.  He 
played  Goldmark's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  28,  which  has  seldom 
been  heard  here  since  Mr.  Kneisel  first  introduced  it  to  New  York 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  not  a  work  of  the  first  order,  but  it 
is  serious  and  sincere  music,  and  it  holds  its  own  surprisingly  well  in 
a  time  that  has  naturally  somewhat  passed  it  by.  There  are  warm 
and  expressive,  if  not  positively  eloquent,  melodies  in  its  substance, 
touched  with  something  of  the  Oriental  character  that  belonged  to 
Goldmark's  music,  and  the  three  movements  are  well  knit  and  elaborate 
in  their  development,  and  filled  with  glowing  orchestral  color.  The 
work  is  at  least  a  welcome  enlargement  of  the  solo  violinist's  repertory. 
Mr.  Elman  played  it  with  much  zeal  and  conviction.  Repose  in  the 
performance  of  music  that  interests  him  is  not  a  salient  feature  of 
his  performance,  nor  was  it  yesterday.  But  there  was  an  abundance 
of  fire,  of  dash  and  spirit,  a  reproduction  of  the  warmth  of  the  music; 
and  there  was  inevitably  the  bravura,  the  brilliant  and  victorious  tech- 
nical command  that  few  other  violinists  of  the  day  can  equal.  It 
interested  and  aroused  the  listeners. 


JOHANNA  GADSKI 

Oct.  30  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  was  enthusiastically  greeted  by  a 
large  audience  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  when  she  gave  the 
song  recital  that  regularly  follows  her  return  to  New  York  in  the 
Autumn.  Her  specialty  in  song  singing  is  the  German  Lied,  and  her 
program  yesterday  was  made  up  entirely  of  German  Lieder,  except 
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for  Donna  Elvira's  air  from  the  last  act  of  Don  Giovanni,  with  which 
she  began  it,  "by  request."  Mme.  Gadski's  voice,  except  at  the  very- 
beginning,  seemed  to  be  much  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years  as  regards 
quality,  power  and  expressiveness.  Probably  none  of  her  admirers 
would  maintain  that  the  artistic  stature  of  limitations  is  suspended  in 
her  case  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  other  well-beloved  singers  and 
that  her  voice  is  now  what  it  was  in  other  years.  Whatever  it  still 
possesses  in  quality,  power  and  expressiveness,  there  is  enough,  evi- 
dently, to  give  pleasure  to  a  large  housefull  of  people.  Her  admirers 
are  also  fain  to  vote  that  her  phrasing  is  sometimes  shortened  and 
interrupted  and  that  her  command  of  breath  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  complete  and  round  out  the  melodic  line  to  the  best  and  most 
musical  effect.  And  these  admirers  were  made  more  uneasy  in  yes- 
terday's recital  by  the  fact  that  Mme.  Gadski  was  not  infrequently  at 
variance  with  the  pitch.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  air  from 
Don  Giovanni;  and  even  later  in  the  program,  when  she  had  gained 
surer  command  of  her  powers  than  she  had  at  the  outset,  many  of  her 
higher  tones,  when  not  taken  in  fullest  voice,  were  still  at  variance 
with  the  pitch. 

Mme.  Gadski,  in  exercising  her  preference  for  the  songs  of  the 
romantic  and  modern  German  song  composers,  deals  with  material  in 
which  an  artist  can  produce  the  profoundest,  most  intimately  searching 
and  most  varied  effects.  Mme.  Gadski  is  unquestionably  more  at 
home  in  them  and  sings  them  better  than  she  does  the  songs  of  any 
other  school.  She  naturally  exerts  her  dramatic  power  to  advantage 
in  such  songs  as  Schumann's  Waldesgesprach,  Franz's  Im  Herbst, 
Wagner's  Schmerzen;  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  she  was 
recalled  after  her  first  group,  she  gave  Schubert's  Erlkonig,  to  the  evi- 
dent gratification  of  her  listeners.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  Mme. 
Gadski  is  not  heard  to  better  advantage  in  songs  that  are  sung  in  half 
voice  and  less,  as  Franz's  Gute  Nacht  and  Lieber  Schatz,  Liszt's  Uber 
alien  Gipfeln  and  Wolf's  Verborgenheit.  In  these  her  tone  was  at  its 
smoothest  and  of  its  best  quality. 

Mme.  Gadski  sang  Brahms's  spirited  song,  Der  Schmied,  in  English. 
In  her  last  group  were  songs  by  Eugen  Haile  of  New  York  and  Prof. 
Paul  Eisler,  who  played  her  accompaniments,  but  not  quite  so  sym- 
pathetically as  they  have  been  played  in  the  past.  And,  of  course, 
Mme.  Gadski  was  overwhelmed  with  flowers  as  she  finished  each 
group  of  her  songs. 
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POVLA  FRIJSH 

Nov.  ii  Mme.  Povla  Frijsh,  who  is  described  as  a  Danish  singer 
of  French  training,  made  her  first  appearance  here  at  a  recital  she  gave 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  program  was  made  up  from 
German,  French  and  Russian  works,  which  included  songs  of  Schu- 
mann, Strauss,  Brahms  and  Schubert,  as  well  as  those  of  modern 
Frenchmen  like  Chausson  and  Alexandre  Georges.  She  sang  an  un- 
familiar and  interesting  L'hymne  au  soleil  of  the  latter's. 

Some  of  the  German  songs  were  sung  in  French,  curiously  enough, 
although  Mme.  Frijsh  was  quite  able  to  cope  with  the  original  text  in 
the  other  German  songs.  She  showed  herself  a  well  trained  and 
intelligent  musician  in  all  of  her  work,  with  good  style  and  voice  that 
was  of  excellent  quality,  especially  in  the  middle  range.  Jean  Verd 
played  the  accompaniments  well. 


GUIOMAR  NOVAES 

Nov.  12  A  young  woman  whose  name,  Guiomar  Novae's,  has  an  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  sound  in  New  York  appeared  here  for  the  first  time 
yesterday  afternoon  and  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall.  She 
is  a  Brazilian  by  birth,  and  her  musical  education  was  obtained  in 
Paris  under  Isidor  Philipp.  As  a  musician  she  does  credit  to  her 
native  land  as  well  as  to  the  land  that  taught  her.  South  America  has 
not  yet  been  prolific  of  musicians,  but  Miss  Novae's  may  yet  find  some 
title  to  have  her  name  spoken  with  that  of  Teresa  Carrefio,  who  came 
from  Venezuela.  She  is  well  equipped  with  the  fleet  and  fluent  and 
generally  accurate  technique  that  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  public  pianists  of  these  days.  She  has  an  unusual  command  of 
a  richly  colored  tone  from  the  instrument,  in  all  ranges  of  power; 
and  her  tone  is  full  and  round,  also  in  all  ranges  of  power,  without 
losing  its  beauty  in  the  loudest  passages.  These  things  hint  at  a 
musical  feeling;  and  Miss  Novaes  showed  in  her  brilliant  perform- 
ance an  abundance  of  such  feeling.  It  had  not  the  brilliancy  of  a 
virtuoso's  playing,  the  search  for  brilliancy  for  its  own  sake;  for  there 
are  much  grace  and  charm,  much  poetic  and  deeply  musical  feeling 
in  her  playing,  as  well  as  a  certain  glowing  vitality,  with  nothing  of  an 
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attempt  to  dazzle  or  to  make  a  personal  display.  There  are  some 
things  that  perhaps  she  will  cast  from  her  in  the  course  of  her  artistic 
development;  the  love  of  dynamic  contrasts  so  intense  sometimes  as 
to  be  extreme;  a  similar  love  of  contrasts  in  tempi.  But  these  are 
not  frequent  enough  now  seriously  to  disturb  her  listeners;  and  there 
is  very  much  in  her  playing  to  give  them  great  artistic  pleasure,  and 
to  promise  them  a  growth  in  the  future  into  an  even  riper  musicianship. 
Miss  Novaes  played  the  monstruous  structure  that  Mr.  Busoni  has 
derived  from  the  chaconne  in  Bach's  D  minor  violin  suite  as  some- 
thing of  itself  musical  and  with  a  feeling  for  its  proportions  and  the 
composition  of  its  outlines  not  always  entertained  or  expressed  by 
pianists  intent  on  piling  up  its  cumulative  sonorities.  Her  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Sonata  Op.  31,  No.  2,  was  full  of  its  romantic 
spirit,  of  fire  and  passion  not  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  effects.  Her 
program  contained  also  Schumann's  Carnaval,  in  which  she  showed 
poetical  fancy,  imagination,  picturesque  detail  and  rich  tonal  coloring; 
Brahms's  B  minor  capriccio  from  his  Op.  76  played  with  the  grace, 
insinuating  rhythm  and  intimacy  of  feeling  that  it  demands  but  some- 
times does  not  obtain  from  its  interpreters;  the  Berceuse  and  two 
preludes  by  Chopin,  and  a  concert  etude  by  Moszkowski.  Miss  Novaes 
gave  great  and  evident  pleasure  to  her  listeners  and  established  her- 
self as  one  of  the  better  and  more  interesting  of  recent  additions  to 
the  phalanx  of  pianists. 


FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA,  LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI 

Nov.  15  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music,  now  entering  upon 
the  third  year  of  its  existence,  gave  at  its  first  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  ballroom  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  a  program  of  the  kind 
that  most  completely  fulfills  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded 
and  that  justifies  its  addition  to  the  very  numerous  musical  activities 
now  carried  on  in  New  York.  The  most  important  number  upon  it 
was  Arnold  Schonberg's  Kammersinjonie;  there  were  also  the  over- 
ture to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  opera,  Le  devin  du  village,  and  three 
dance  movements  from  Gretry's  opera,  Cephale  et  Procris.  This 
music  was  given  by  the  players  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski.     They  were  brought  to  New 
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York  for  the  purpose,  because  Mr.  Stokowski  a  week  ago  had  played 
the  Kammersinfonie  at  one  of  his  Philadelphia  concerts  and  was  pre- 
pared to  deliver  again  an  extremely  difficult  and  complicated  work 
that  would  have  needed  much  labor  and  time  to  prepare  especially  for 
the  Friends  of  Music  by  some  other  organization. 

It  is  the  most  advanced  composition  of  the  German  revolutionary 
that  has  yet  been  heard  in  New  York.  It  is  his  Opus  9  and  was  com- 
posed in  1906,  but  since  then  he  has  gone  further,  and,  according  to 
many  reports,  fared  worse.  In  New  York  had  been  heard  the  string 
sextet,  Verkldrte  Nacht,  Op.  4;  the  pianoforte  pieces,  and  a  few  quite 
innocuous  songs.  Mr.  Stransky  is  presently  to  play  his  symphonic 
poem,  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Now,  though  he  is  only  41  years  old 
and  has  only  reached  his  twenty-fifth  opus,  he  is  now  writing  in  his 
third  style,  or  perhaps  it  is  his  fourth.  All  that  New  York  had  heard 
before  yesterday  afternoon,  and  had  not  found  especially  fearsome, 
is  in  his  second  style.  The  Kammersinjonie,  is  a  product  of  later 
ideas  and  is  something  far  more  difficult  to  accept  as  music  than  the 
earlier  pieces.  It  is  written  for  fifteen  instruments,  a  true  orchestra 
for  chamber  music,  and  is  in  one  movement.  Its  themes  cannot  be 
called  in  themselves  beautiful;  some  of  them  are  strongly  suggestive 
of  some  of  the  later  Straussian  themes,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  discernible  and  intelligible,  and  the  listener  is  aware  of  an 
elaborate  and  ingenious  process  of  thematic  development,  whether  he 
can  follow  it  or  not.  The  orchestration  seems  sometimes  thick  and 
heavy  and  lacking  in  transparency.  Schonberg's  extraordinary  ideas 
about  harmony  furnish  the  impressions  chiefly  borne  in  upon  the 
listener,  the  gist  of  which  appears  to  be  that  any  or  all  notes  may  be 
sounded  together.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  consonance  or  disso- 
nance," is  one  of  his  doctrines;  "only  imperfect  training  of  the  ear." 
His  music  is  said  to  be  planned  "horizontally  and  vertically,"  and  in 
"planes,"  harmonically.  It  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  willing  ear 
to  discern  in  this  welter  anything  like  tonality.  The  harmonic  sub- 
stance is  apparently  devised  in  such  a  way  that  one  part  shall  per- 
sistently neutralize  any  hint  of  tonality  that  the  others  may  suggest. 
There  are  occasional  passages  in  which  the  ear  is  relieved  of  this  sort 
of  strain;  they  are  few  and  fleeting,  yet  they  suggest  for  the  moment 
beauty  and  something  demanding  an  utterance. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  listener  is  haunted  with  the  idea  that 
all  this  inexplicable  discord  is  not  inevitable;  that  it  is  deliberately 
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adopted;  that  the  composer  might  have  expressed  himself  in  a  manner 
less  cryptic;  that  the  problems  he  has  presented  in  this  music  he  has 
not  really  solved.  Music  that  has  been  veiled  to  one  generation  has 
often  been  revealed  to  the  next  as  a  clear  and  intelligible  advance. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  every  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  and  that  all  repellent  music 
contains  hidden  beauties  waiting  to  be  revealed.  The  Kammersinjonie 
did  not  yesterday  show  the  prescience  of  a  master,  the  vision  of  a 
seer  into  unknown  realms  of  beauty.  Will  our  grandchildren  see  it 
and  smile  indulgently  at  the  bewildered  listeners  of  1915?  The  ques- 
tion is  not  really  important:  bewildered  listeners  of  19 15  can  only 
listen  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Stokowski  conducted  an  admirable  performance  of  this  difficult 
and  complicated  work  with  apparent  enthusiasm  and  belief.  The 
audience,  evidently  not  converted  in  a  body  by  Schonberg's  evangel, 
applauded  politely.  It  enjoyed  much  more  the  eighteenth  century 
pieces  which  followed.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  Rousseau's  over- 
ture to  one  of  the  most  popular  operettas  of  its  time.  The  dances 
from  Cephale  et  Procris  seemed  sometimes  a  little  more  sentimental- 
ized than  was  due  to  music  of  their  period. 


FANNIE  BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 

Nov.  17  Mme.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  for  many  years  has  rarely 
let  a  season  pass  without  coming  from  Chicago  to  give  a  pianoforte 
recital  in  New  York,  to  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  those  in  New 
York  who  hear  her.  The  multiplicity  of  such  entertainments  is  no 
doubt  accountable  for  the  small  size  of  her  audience  yesterday  after- 
noon. Her  playing  had  the  excellences  that  are  well  known  and  have 
been  for  many  years:  delicacy,  beauty  of  tone,  a  vigor  and  dash  and 
nervous  energy  that  give  robustness  and  power  to  some  of  her  inter- 
pretations and  sometimes  betray  her  into  a  restless  abandonment  of 
repose,  boisterousness  and  a  confusion  of  rhythm.  Mme.  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler  has  the  power  of  beautifully  enunciating  a  melody  and  deliv- 
ering a  phrase  with  poignancy. 

Her  playing  of  the  familiar  pieces  of  Scarlatti  that  opened  her 
program  had  grace  and  delicacy  of  tone;  it  suggested  the  wish  to  hear 
such  a  pianist  search  out  other  pieces  less  familiar  from  the  545  of  them 
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contained  in  the  six  volumes  of  Scarlatti's  complete  works.  In  Bach's 
Chromatic  fantasy  and  fugue  she  struck  a  less  heroic  and  more  intimate 
note  than  many  pianists  find  in  it — the  romantic  warmth  of  the 
fantasy,  the  clear  structure  and  symmetry  of  the  fugue  were  notable 
in  her  performance.  She  played  Chopin's  B  minor  sonata  with  a  finely 
felt  poetry;  perhaps  with  a  sentiment  sometimes  too  pronounced. 

Her  program  was  notable  in  containing  four  pieces  dedicated  by  the 
composers  to  Mme.  Zeisler — a  Ballade,  Op.  6,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach;  a  Ballade,  Op.  37,  by  Mme.  Signe  Lund;  a  Caprice  in  D  minor 
by  Miss  Marie  Prentner,  and  Le  retour,  Op.  134,  by  Mme.  Chaminade. 
These  composers,  all  women,  were  noted  on  the  program  as  being 
American  (which  need  not  be  told  of  Mrs.  Beach),  Norwegian, 
Austrian  and  French,  respectively.  The  closing  number  was  Liszt's 
setting  of  the  Rakoczy  marsch,  which  counts  as  his  fifteenth  Hun- 
garian rhapsody. 


"BARBER  OF  SEVILLE" 

Nov.  26  In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  and  demonstrative  holiday 
audience  to  see  and  hear  Rossini's  opera,  77  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  which 
was  given  then  for  the  first  time  in  three  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  The  opera  has  not  fared  very  well  in  New  York  of  late 
years.  Its  appearance  on  the  house  bills  has  not  been  very  frequent; 
and  on  some  of  the  occasions  when  it  has  appeared  there  it  would 
better  have  been  absent  when  the  results  were  contemplated.  They 
have  often  been  of  a  sort  to  make  the  judicious  grieve.  It  is  very  easy 
to  emphasize  in  II  barbiere  certain  aspects  of  grotesque  mummery 
suitable  for  low  comedy  more,  and  sometimes  less,  based  on  tradition. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  such  emphasis  last  evening,  and  there  were 
occasions  for  the  judicious  to  grieve;  but  the  performance  had  certain 
high  lights  that  tended  to  assuage  grief. 

It  was  an  evening  of  debuts.  Giacomo  Damacco  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  Count  Almaviva,  Pompilio  Malatesta  as  Dr.  Bartolo, 
and  Giuseppe  de  Luca  as  Figaro.  Of  these  Mr.  de  Luca  was  the  only 
one  who  measurably  met  the  standards  that  have  so  long  prevailed 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  His  voice  has  an  excellent  quality 
and  resonance,  though  he  showed  last  evening  an  unnecessary  tendency 
to  force  it.     He  has  the  volubility  and  the  volatile  spirit,  and  an 
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intelligence  and  comic  power  that  made  his  performance  acceptable 
and  that  gave  his  part  the  value  it  should  have  in  the  whole. 

Mr.  Damacco's  light  tenor  is  of  the  "white"  variety,  with  a  tendency 
toward  what  in  speaking  of  his  kind  has  rudely  been  termed  a  bleat. 
It  has  some  flexibility,  as  such  voices  are  expected  to  have,  but  his 
technical  facility  is  not  well  assured,  and  he  is  not  on  all  occasions 
fully  agreed  with  the  pitch.  As  an  actor  he  is  not  a  figure  of  the 
aristocratic  insouciance  that  Count  Almaviva  must  be  to  carry  off  suc- 
cessfully his  impertinent  adventuring.  Nor  did  Mr.  Malatesta  show 
himself  to  be  an  important  addition  to  the  company  either  in  his  vocal 
ability  or  in  his  conception  of  what  Dr.  Bartolo  should  be.  Mr.  Didur 
chose  to  go  to  extremes  in  his  representation  of  Don  Basilio  and  was 
thereby  certain  of  the  laughs  that  came  easily  for  such  attempts. 

The  chief  point  of  distinction  in  the  performance  was  Mme.  Frieda 
Hempel's  brilliant  and  accomplished  singing  as  Rosina.  The  archness 
and  mischievous  vivacity  of  that  young  woman  do  not  sit  at  all  times 
easily  and  securely  upon  her;  but  not  for  a  good  while  has  so  pure 
and  vibrant  a  soprano  voice  delivered  the  florid  measures  with  so 
great  ease  and  certainty.  In  the  "lesson  scene"  she  sang  Arditrs 
waltz,  Parla.  Her  listeners  were  almost  willing  to  believe  that  the 
restoration  of  the  opera  to  an  active  place  in  the  season  was  sufficiently 
justified  by  her  participation  in  it. 

Mr.  Bavagnoli  conducted  with  zeal,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  score 
was  not  such  as  to  permit  him  great  freedom  or  much  opportunity  to 
release  his  eyes  from  the  printed  page. 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

Nov.  30  The  Flonzaley  String  Quartet  gave  its  first  concert  this  sea- 
son last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall  and  brought  to  its  audience,  which 
increases  steadily  in  numbers  as  the  years  go  on,  the  very  latest  offer- 
ing in  twentieth  century  music.  This  was  a  set  of  three  pieces  for 
quartet  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  the  young  Russian  composer,  some  of 
whose  ballets  are  to  be  heard  later  in  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  The  program  began  with  Cesar  Franck's  String  quartet 
in  D  minor,  which  was  followed  by  Haydn's  Quartet  in  D  minor,  Op.  76, 
No.  2.  Both  of  these  are  familiar.  Franck's  quartet  is  highly  re- 
garded by  his  followers,  though  it  seems  less  successful  than  his  other 
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chamber  composition,  the  quintet  for  pianoforte  and  strings.  It  is 
long  and  diffuse  and  somewhat  less  distinguished  in  its  substance. 
There  are  pages  in  it  of  exalted  poetical  imagination,  and  there  is 
much  beautiful  and  euphonious  writing  for  the  four  instruments,  but 
it  suffers  from  its  lack  of  concentration. 

The  four  players  gave  an  extraordinarily  fine  performance  of  this 
quartet,  marked  by  an  obvious  sympathy  with  it,  by  great  beauty  of 
tone  and  finish  of  ensemble.  Their  performance  of  Haydn's  quartet 
was  only  less  fine. 

Stravinsky's  three  pieces  are  new,  composed  last  Spring,  and  are  still 
in  manuscript.  There  is  no  title  and  no  suggestion  of  a  "program" 
upon  the  score,  but  in  order  to  enlighten  the  prospective  listeners, 
Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  at  the  request  of  the  players,  came  upon 
the  stage  and  explained  what  the  composer's  intentions  were.  It 
appears  that  he  had  intentions.  He  thought  of  entitling  the  pieces 
Grotesques.  The  first  one — which  is  probably  the  shortest  quartet 
extant,  lasting  in  performance  less  than  one  minute — he  intended  to 
represent  a  gathering  of  peasants  on  the  desert  steppe,  singing  a  folk- 
song accompanied  by  instruments,  some  kind  of  a  bagpipe  and  some 
kind  of  a  drum.  It  may  be  hoped  that  there  are  really  no  such  instru- 
ments. In  the  second  he  had  in  mind  a  cathedral  with  a  priest  in- 
toning Gregorian  plain  chant  and  the  organ  sounding.  The  last  repre- 
sents a  Pierrot  burdened  with  some  private  grief,  but  obliged  to  go 
through  with  his  juggling  tricks  before  the  public. 

These  explanations  permitted  the  listeners  at  least  to  find  something 
to  lay  hold  of.  They  made  it  perfectly  possible  to  see  what  the  com- 
poser was  driving  at.  But  there  are  no  terms  for  the  discussion  of 
these  three  pieces  as  music.  We  have  been  told  that  to  understand 
them  we  must  put  aside  all  conceptions  of  music  hitherto  valid;  any 
ideas  not  only  of  the  development  of  themes,  but  of  themes  them- 
selves— or  the  creation  of  even  the  most  impossible  harmonies  by  the 
independent  leading  of  voices,  and  the  conception  of  "passing  notes" 
with  which  Schonberg  does  such  violence  to  the  ear,  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  "relentless  logic."  Stravinsky  has  freed  himself  from  all 
such  hampering  relics  of  the  past.  He  has  used  the  four  instruments 
solely  as  producers  of  noise  to  recount  the  three  anecdotes  he  had  in 
mind.  These  noises  offer  various  kinds  of  strange  technical  difficulties 
to  produce,  and  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  met  them  with  a  curiously  suc- 
cessful bravura  and  gusto.    They  seemed  to  enjoy  doing  it.    But  the 
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result,  whether  it  indicated  the  brief  monotony  of  the  steppe,  the 
squalling  of  the  peasants,  the  beating  of  their  drum;  the  hideous 
droning  of  the  priest  and  the  tuneless  organ;  the  moaning  of  the 
unhappy  Pierrot,  or  the  antics  of  his  tricks,  was  purely  noise,  with  no 
conceivable  and  apparently  no  intended  relation  to  music. 

The  audience  applauded  the  one-minute  piece  in  obvious  amuse- 
ment, and  in  view  of  its  admirable  brevity  got  it  repeated.  But  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  applause  bestowed  was  in  the  least 
sincere,  except  such  part  of  it  as  went  to  the  four  players  for  their 
brilliant  surmounting  of  a  totally  profitless  series  of  difficulties. 


LEO  ORNSTEIN 

Dec.  6  The  "futurist"  composers  for  the  pianoforte  are  fortunate  in 
having  so  accomplished  a  pianist  to  interpret  them  as  Mr.  Leo  Orn- 
stein.  He  gave  a  "recital  of  modern  music"  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Cort  Theatre,  and  what  he  did  was  in  many  ways  remarkable.  He  is 
known  in  New  York  as  a  young  pianist  whose  talent  originated  and  was 
trained  here.  He  has  attracted  attention  in  Europe  as  an  exponent 
of  the  most  "advanced"  music,  and  last  season  he  gave  a  series  of 
recitals  in  New  York  devoted  to  that  kind  of  art. 

Mr.  Ornstein's  term,  "modern  music,"  covers  a  great  variety  of 
matter  with  no  evident  connection.  Ravel,  Cyril  Scott,  Albeniz,  Korn- 
gold,  are  all  modern,  but  they  must  retire  a  little  into  the  back  rows 
when  the  music  of  Vannin  and  Mr.  Ornstein  himself  is  played.  Their 
music  is  comprehensible,  explicable,  interesting,  and  it  may  be  said 
frequently  with  traits  of  real  musical  significance  and  beauty.  It  is 
impossible  to  see  such  traits  in  the  music  of  Vannin,  two  of  whose 
pieces,  The  night  and  The  waltzers,  began  the  program,  and  still  less 
in  Mr.  Ornstein's  own  Improvisata,  Impression  of  the  Thames  and 
Wild  men's  dance. 

Cyril  Scott,  an  Englishman,  a  little  of  whose  music  has  been  heard 
here,  is  the  composer  of  a  sonata  in  three  movements,  enchained,  that 
has  interest,  though  it  is  long  and  its  form  not  easy  to  grasp,  where- 
fore it  seems  rambling.  But  there  is  much  beautiful  and  subtle  har- 
monic color,  sometimes  monotonous,  in  it,  and  the  fugue,  which  forms 
the  last  movement,  fantastic  from  the  conventional  standpoint,  is  effec- 
tive.   Ravel's  Sonatine  is  another  work  of  more  than  passing  interest, 
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and  Isaac  Albeniz's  Almeria,  one  of  the  sections  of  his  Iberia  suite,  is  a 
skillful  piece  of  Spanish  impressionism  by  a  Spaniard.  Some,  if  not 
all,  of  young  Eric  Korngold's  suite,.  Fairy  pictures,  in  seven  numbers, 
has  been  played  here.  There  is  dainty,  graceful,  original  writing  in 
it;  astonishing  when  the  age  of  the  boy  who  wrote  it  is  considered. 
He  had  more  in  view  than  to  write  picturesquely,  and  the  pieces  have 
real  charm. 

As  for  Mr.  Vannin  and  Mr.  Ornstein,  as  composers,  they  are  diffi- 
cult; or  else  they  are  very  easy.  Vannin  has  less  fully  emancipated 
himself  from  the  slavery  of  tradition,  for  in  the  welter  of  all  the 
horrid  discords  of  The  night  a  first  and  a  second  theme  can  be  de- 
tected; and  in  The  waltzers,  at  first  a  reckless  perversion  of  a  waltz 
rhythm  and  then  of  a  familiar  Spanish  melody.  Mr.  Ornstein's  pieces 
seem  to  be,  not  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  for  there  might 
be  something  musical  in  them,  but  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing. 
The  three  are  distinctly  differentiated,  it  is  true;  but  they  seem  to  be 
simply  different  ways  of  making  noises  that  range  from  the  merely 
disagreeable  to  the  actually  intolerable.  We  have  no  doubt  that  so 
conscientious  and  highly  accomplished  a  performer  as  Mr.  Ornstein 
played  the  notes  of  his  Wild  men's  dance  exactly  as  he  wrote  them 
down  and  published  them;  but  the  effect  would  be  not  appreciably 
different  to  most  ears  if  fistfuls  of  notes  were  recklessly  pounded  upon 
the  instrument  by  any  unskilled  person  in  the  same  rhythms. 

The  evident  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  the  apparent  conviction,  with 
which  Mr.  Ornstein  played,  were  matched  by  his  technical  skill,  his 
altogether  remarkable  command  of  color  and  tonal  and  dynamic  values 
on  the  instrument,  and  a  memory  that  must  be  peculiarly  constituted 
to  retain  some  of  the  things  he  played.  These  were  all  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  his  hearers  forget  or  dismiss  from  their  minds  his 
unfortunate  mannerisms. 


YVETTE  GUILBERT 

Dec.  8  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  returned  to  the  concert  platform  in 
New  York  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  after  an  absence 
of  several  years.  She  is  in  presence  a  little  maturer;  but  the  charm 
and  grace  and  vivacity  are  unimpaired.  The  pith  and  point  of  her 
performance  are  in  the  skill  and  resource  with  which  she  conveys  the 
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sentiment  of  the  verse  she  sings.  Voice  was  never  her  strongest  point, 
and  it  is  perhaps  still  less  her  strongest  point  now.  She  has  as  little  as 
a  singer  may  well  have  and  call  herself  a  singer.  What  she  has  she 
uses  with  skill  in  certain  ways.  She  has  less  of  the  expressive  quality 
that  she  once  had,  and  helps  herself  more  with  the  "parlando"  style. 
She  does  not  trouble  herself  overmuch  about  the  pitch,  especially  in 
her  higher  tones.  Her  diction  has  the  chiseled  perfection  and  clear- 
ness of  a  cameo. 

The  interesting  thing  about  Mme.  Guilbert's  performance  is  the 
unceasing  play  of  imagination  and  dramatic  suggestion  in  the  delivery 
of  her  songs.  Some  sparkle  with  humor  and  gayety;  some  are  effer- 
vescent with  drollery;  some  are  quaint,  and  there  is  the  note  of 
tenderness  and  even  of  pathos.  She  went  through  a  wide  gamut  of 
expression  with  seldom  the  need  of  repeating  herself.  She  finds  a 
gesture,  a  movement,  a  turn  of  the  head,  an  inflection,  a  tone  of  the 
voice,  a  facial  expression  for  everything.  Sometimes  she  dances  a 
little.  So  she  makes  a  ballad-like  song,  with  stanza  after  stanza,  or  a 
short,  monotonous  musical  refrain,  all  interesting,  all  different. 

Her  program  yesterday  was  all  of  music  in  the  elder  French  styles: 
Carols  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  two  "marriage  episodes 
of  the  middle  ages";  popular  refrains  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
songs  of  the  period  of  Marie  Antoinette,  one  of  which,  Ma  cousinette, 
she  remarked,  was  the  last  piece  that  that  unfortunate  Queen  enjoyed. 
Her  last  song,  Colinette,  she  sang  in  English,  remarkable,  but  unintel- 
ligible. She  appeared  in  a  variety  of  appropriate  costumes.  There 
were  other  musical  numbers:  the  Trio  de  Lutece,  Georges  Barrere, 
flute,  Carlos  Salzedo,  harp,  and  Paul  Kefer,  'cello,  played  pieces  by 
Rameau  and  two  movements  from  Debussy's  Petite  suite  (originally  a 
pianoforte  duet);  Mr.  Kefer  an  Elegie,  by  Faure;  Mr.  Salzedo  a  set 
of  variations  by  himself,  and  Mr.  Barrere  played  flute  obligatos  for 
many  of  Mme.  Guilbert's  songs  with  exquisite  taste.  Mr.  Ward- 
Stephens  accompanied  her  on  the  piano,  a  difficult  task  well  performed. 


"PRINCE  IGOR" 

Dec.  31  The  first  of  the  new  productions  promised  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  Alexander  Borodin's  Russian  opera  of  Prince  Igor, 
was  given  there  last  evening.    The  opera  had  then  its  first  perform- 
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ance  in  America.  There  was  a  large  audience,  as  there  is  likely  to  be 
at  the  first  performance  of  a  new  opera.  It  came  with  expectancy 
raised  by  the  new  repute  of  Russian  opera  and  its  possibilities.  But 
it  gave  few  signs  till  after  the  second  act  that  its  expectations  had 
been  measurably  realized. 

The  new  work  was  coolly  received,  and  indeed  it  offers  little  that  is 
likely  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience  in  this  latitude.  The 
slight  dramatic  significance  of  the  work,  the  predominance  of  the 
chorus,  the  great  abundance  of  music  of  Russian  character,  often 
sombre,  the  length  and  lack  of  variety  of  certain  scenes — all  these  are 
features  that  make  little  contribution  to  a  general  interest. 

There  are  scenes  of  pageantry;  and  in  the  second  act  there  are 
ballets  of  wild  and  barbarous  character  that  stir  the  imagination;  by 
these  the  public  was  roused  to  something  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  the 
first  that  had  been  plentifully  manifested  during  the  performance; 
after  the  prologue  and  the  first  act  there  had  been  persevering  applause, 
far  from  general. 

Prince  Igor  was  intended  for  production  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
season,  and  its  presentation  was  well  advanced  when  decision  was 
made  early  in  March  to  postpone  it,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
choruses,  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  mastered  to  enable  the  opera 
to  be  performed  in  time.  The  work  done  then  has,  of  course,  helped 
to  enable  the  production  to  be  made  so  early  in  the  present  season. 

The  success  of  Boris  Godounoff  is  naturally  and  in  the  due  course 
of  things  responsible  for  putting  Prince  Igor  into  the  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  They  belong  to  the  same  Russian  school. 
Their  composers  were  friends  and  banded  together  in  the  same  effort 
to  create  a  purely  national  opera,  rooted  in  the  soil,  drawing  much 
of  its  character  and  quality  from  the  native  folk-music.  Like  Mous- 
sorgsky's  opera,  now  in  its  fourth  season  in  New  York,  Borodin's  was 
in  the  repertory  of  that  Russian  company  which  a  few  years  ago 
created  so  much  interest  in  Paris  and  later  in  London  and  revealed 
the  Russian  lyric  opera  as  a  new  thing  to  the  Occidental  public.  It  was 
not  a  new  thing  with  a  strange  and  hitherto  untasted  flavor;  and 
sophisticated  audiences  accustomed  to  all  that  sophisticated  composers 
have  offered  tasted  it  and  found  it  good. 

Borodin,  like  Moussorgsky,  has  made  much  use  of  the  native  Rus- 
sian folk-song,  either  in  the  way  of  actual  tunes  and  phrases  taken 
over  or  in  music  composed  in  that  vein.    He  had  an  added  and  special 
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interest  in  the  Oriental;  and  one  of  the  important  features  in  Prince 
Igor  is  the  large  element  of  the  Oriental  that  enters  into  it,  both  music 
and  dance.  He  likewise  has  relied  upon  the  chorus  as  a  great  resource 
in  his  work,  as  well  as  upon  the  ballet;  and  these,  if  they  are  not 
the  protagonists,  are  at  any  rate  the  chief  purveyors  of  interest  in 
the  opera. 

For  it  must  be  said  that  as  a  dramatic  work,  as  a  development  of  a 
dramatic  theme,  the  exposition  of  emotion  and  the  various  promptings 
of  human  action,  Prince  Igor  has  not  much  to  offer.  Its  dramatic 
texture  is  thin  and  inconsequential.  Its  personages  do  not  impress 
themselves  as  potent  realities  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  rather  epic  in  a 
not  very  grand  style,  and  its  substance,  however  it  may  recall  ancient 
history  to  a  Russian,  is  not  of  a  sort  to  set  the  Occidental  heart  beat- 
ing wildly.  Its  story  was  set  forth  in  detail  in  last  Sunday's  Times. 
It  embodies  a  historical  narrative  drawn  from  a  tale  of  old  Slavonic 
literature  dating,  if  it  is  genuine,  from  the  twelfth  century.  Prince  Igor 
is  shown  in  the  prelude  setting  out  with  his  army  to  punish  the  invad- 
ing Oriental  tribe  of  the  Polovtsi,  an  enterprise  delayed  but  not  inter- 
rupted by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  perhaps  the  only  such  astronomical 
occurrence  directly  employed  as  a  dramatic  effect  in  operatic  literature. 
In  the  first  act  there  are  feasting  and  rejoicing,  most  and  strongly 
alcoholic  in  character,  by  the  people  stirred  up  to  acclaim  Galitzsky 
as  their  Prince  in  Igor's  place  by  two  comic  rascals;  there  is  a  second 
scene  in  which  Jaroslavna  laments  her  spouse's  absence;  a  deputation 
of  women  complain  of  Galitzky's  misdeeds,  and  he  comes  in,  meeting 
her  reproaches  with  ruffianly  scorn;  then  comes  the  news  of  Igor's 
defeat  and  capture.  In  the  second  act  Igor  and  his  son  Vladimir  are 
prisoners  in  the  Polovtsian  camp,  Vladimir  making  love  to  the  chief- 
tain's daughter,  and  Igor  virtuously  refusing  an  opportunity  to  escape; 
there  is  a  festival  with  wild  and  barbaric  Oriental  dancing  in  honor  of 
the  distinguished  prisoners.  In  the  third  act  Igor's  virtuous  resolve 
is  broken  by  the  sight  of  his  captor's  troops  returning  from  his  capital 
with  booty,  and  he  escapes,  while  his  son  is  held  back  by  the  bonds 
of  love.  The  fourth  act  shows  Igor's  return,  his  reunion  with  Jaros- 
lavna, the  rejoicing  of  the  people,  the  efforts  of  the  two  rascals  to 
escape  punishment. 

This  may  all  be  a  perfectly  good  fragment  of  historical  lore;  it  is 
quite  immaterial  whether  the  scholars  doubt  it  or  not.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  least  dramatic,  and  its  incidents  offer  very  little  continuous 
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development,  very  little  of  what  is  worked  into  "plot"  in  the  drama 
of  action,  or  the  play  of  psychological  motives  on  the  entanglement  of 
emotional  forces  in  the  drama  of  ideas.  What  there  is  is  somewhat 
compromised  in  the  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  by  the  fact  that 
the  entire  third  act  is  cut  out.  The  result  of  this  is  that  Igor,  having 
been  heard  to  declare  strongly  in  the  second  act  that  he  will  not  flee 
from  his  captors — "giammai  potro  fuggir"  he  sings — appears  in  the 
fourth,  arriving  safely  home  without  any  explanation  of  the  consider- 
ations that  have  induced  him  to  modify  his  conceptions  of  honor's 
requirements. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  what  attracted  Borodin  in  this  libretto  was 
the  opportunity  for  "local  color";  for  the  depiction  of  the  Russian 
people,  the  crowds,  their  actions,  feelings,  emotions,  their  songs  and, 
quite  as  much,  the  Oriental  tribe  of  the  Polovtsi,  their  wild  chants  and 
barbaric  dances.  These  two  elements  of  Russian  folk-song  and  Oriental 
tunes  and  dances  are  the  two  most  significant  strains  joined  in  this 
score;  strains  that  give  it  its  interest  and  quality;  that  are  its  chief 
claim  to  distinction.  In  these,  whether  Borodin  has  taken  them  from 
actual  and  pre-existing  sources,  or  written  them  himself  under  their 
influence  and  upon  their  model,  he  has  achieved  his  greatest  success. 

There  is  a  third  strain  that  appears  in  this  work;  music  of  Borodin's 
own  personal  utterance  that  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  char- 
acters occasionally  as  their  own  expression.  This  is  of  considerably 
less  interest  and  value  than  the  others.  When  Borodin  speaks  himself 
as  a  composer,  he  is  much  less  convincing,  either  in  the  originality, 
beauty,  emotional  power,  or  dramatic  expressiveness  of  his  music  or 
in  the  potency  of  its  characterization.  Fortunately  he  leans  strongly 
on  the  characteristic  style  of  the  Russian  folk-song  even  when  his  per- 
sonages themselves  speak;  as  in  Jaroslavna's  lament  at  Igor's  absence 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  act;  in  Galitzky's  insolent  replies  to  her 
reproaches  in  that  same  chamber;  his  rough  drinking  song  with  the 
crowd  in  his  courtyard,  or  Jaroslavna's  long  and  poignant  lament  on 
the  terrace  of  the  city  wall  as  the  curtain  rises  on  the  last  act,  a 
passage  of  great  beauty.  The  two  rascally  minstrels  have  songs  that 
might  be  taken  from  the  mouths  of  Russian  village  singers. 

But  Prince  Igor  himself  is  given  a  different  kind  of  utterance.  His 
music  in  the  prologue  has  little  distinction;  in  the  camp  as  a  prisoner 
he  sings  as  an  operatic  baritone,  and  when  he  rejoins  his  wife  after 
escaping  from  the  Oriental  captor  and  the  demands  of  honor,  he  en- 
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gages  in  a  duet  with  her  that  is  true  to  the  type  of  an  operatically 
reunited  couple.  His  son,  too,  has  inherited  his  operatic  tendencies 
and  displays  them  in  a  duet  with  Kontschakovna,  uninfluenced  by 
her  strongly  Oriental  leanings.  His  serenade  before  her  tent  is  of  the 
same  kidney,  pleasing  without  strong  originality. 

So  far  as  the  characters  of  the  opera  are  concerned,  Jaroslavna  is 
the  most  interesting,  the  most  effectively  delineated,  the  most  skill- 
fully characterized  in  the  music.  Mme.  Alda  is  ins  trusted  with  the 
part,  in  which  she  appears  as  a  brilliant  and  striking  figure,  sumptu- 
ously costumed,  a  delight  to  the  eye  if  not  always  to  the  ear,  dra- 
matically skillful  in  impersonation.  Prince  Galitzky  is  typically 
presented,  a  rude  and  forceful  personage  of  flesh  and  blood,  dominat- 
ing the  scenes  in  which  he  takes  part;  a  role  in  which  Mr.  Didur 
appears  to  great  advantage  and  which  he  fills  with  characteristic  traits, 
also  doing  much  excellent  singing. 

Prince  Igor,  the  titular  hero,  is  hardly  more  than  an  operatic  lay 
figure.  Mr.  Amato  gives  of  his  best  in  it;  gives  a  princely  bearing  as  a 
leader  setting  out  to  war,  a  dolorous  dignity  as  a  captive.  His  singing 
makes  the  most  of  the  music  that  is  allotted  to  the  part;  but  his 
admirable  skill  as  an  actor  cannot  vitalize  it  nor  make  the  hero  seem 
a  really  significant  factor.  Nor  is  Vladimir,  who  scarcely  more  than 
makes  his  presence  known  in  the  second  act  with  his  lovemaking, 
much  more  than  a  conventional  operatic  lover.  Erochka  and  Scoula, 
minor  characters  though  they  are,  are  extremely  typical,  and  Borodin 
has  focused  a  good  deal  of  the  Russian  characteristics  of  his  music 
upon  them.  Messrs.  Bada  and  Segurola  enact  these  wretches  with 
clownish  humor  and  spirit  and  give  them  their  due  value  in  the  picture. 

The  chorus  had  been  well  drilled  to  take  the  prominent  part  it  has 
to  play  in  the  opera.  It  showed  mastery  of  the  music,  often  difficult. 
It  sang  sonorously,  vigorously,  with  intelligent  modifications  of  the 
dynamic  effects,  often  with  a  plausible  semblance  of  participation  in 
the  scene.  The  massive  chorusing  of  the  army  in  the  prologue,  the 
drunken  reveling  in  Galitzky's  courtyard,  the  difficult  choruses  of  the 
maidens  appealing  to  Jaroslavna  in  her  chamber,  and  later  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Boyards  there  and  the  excitement  over  the  out- 
burst of  conflagration  in  the  town  caused  by  the  approaching  enemy, 
the  rejoicing  of  the  people  at  Igor's  return,  are  among  the  most  power- 
ful and  imposing  of  the  choral  passages. 

The  second  act,  in  the  camp  of  the  Polovtsi,  has  a  separate  quality 
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of  distinction,  and  it  created  last  evening  the  deepest  impression  that 
was  left  by  the  opera.  It  is  the  one  in  which  Borodin  has  devoted  to 
his  Oriental  coloring.  The  chorus  of  maidens  at  the  beginning,  the 
wild  dances  accompanied  by  choruses  of  the  soldiers,  are  the  most 
effective  and  most  novel  passages  of  the  opera.  Here  the  ballet  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  interest,  and  there  has  been  an  elaborate  effort 
to  realize  the  intentions  of  the  composer,  the  opportunities  offered  by 
him.  Dances  by  the  Far  Eastern  prisoners  of  the  Polovtsi,  "from 
beyond  the  distant  Caspian,"  men  and  boys,  dances  of  the  women  in 
swaying  movements,  and  the  elaborate  pantomime  dance  of  the  two 
principals,  Miss  Galli  and  Mr.  Bonfiglio,  achieve  highly  picturesque 
and  even  thrilling  results. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  ballets  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  the  most  zealous  of  efforts,  can 
attain  what  would  be — and  probably  will  be,  later  in  the  season — 
presented  by  a  native  Russian  ballet.  But  the  effort  to  go  outside 
of  conventionalities  of  the  operatic  ballet  has  been  sincerely  made  and 
is  to  a  high  degree  successful.  It  was  rewarded  by  much  applause 
from  the  audience  last  evening. 

The  performance  was  a  praiseworthy  fulfillment  of  a  difficult  task. 
Mr.  Polacco  conducted  it  and  realized  much  of  the  vigor,  the  power, 
the  unfamiliar  color  and  accent  of  the  music. 

The  scenery  of  the  Russian  operas  has  been  a  not  inconsiderable  item 
in  giving  them  success  in  their  performances  abroad.  Unfortunately 
the  setting  of  Prince  Igor  is  not  of  Russian  execution,  and  lacks  the 
exotic  note  that  makes  the  scenery  in  Boris  Godounoff  at  the  Metro- 
politan so  impressive.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  well  designed.  The 
architectural  effects  in  the  prologue  lack  the  solidity  and  massiveness 
which  do  belong  to  the  ingenious  setting  of  the  last  act,  and  in  some 
degree  to  the  courtyard  scene  of  the  first.  The  scene  of  the  camp  of 
the  eastern  barbarians  might  have  been  made  more  picturesque.  The 
costumes  shown  are  uncommonly  rich  and  varied  in  color  and  design. 


PABLO  AND  SUSAN  METCALFE  CASALS 

Jan.  q  An  interesting  concert  with  unusual  features  was  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pablo  Casals,  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
Mrs.  Casals  was  formerly  better  known  in  the  musical  world  as  Miss 
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Susan  Metcalfe,  a  soprano,  whose  singing  of  songs  was  some  years 
ago  frequently  enjoyed  here;  for  several  years  she  has  not  been  heard. 
They  were  assisted  in  some  of  their  numbers  by  a  small  orchestra  of 
New  York  Symphony  men,  conducted  by  Victor  Kolar.  With  them 
Mr.  Casals  played  Boccherini's  B  major  concerto  for  violoncello,  and 
Mrs.  Casals  sang  the  air,  Heart  the  seat  of  soft  delight,  from  Handel's 
Acts  and  Galatea,  and  the  air,  Deh  vieni,  with  its  preliminary  recita- 
tive, from  Mozart's  opera,  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  The  rest  of  the 
program  was  without  orchestra.  Mr.  Casals  played  Bach's  C  major 
solo  suite  for  violoncello;  a  prelude  by  Emmanuel  Moor,  and  two 
little  pieces  by  Gabriel  Faure;  Mrs.  Casals  sang  songs  by  Schumann 
and  the  same  Moor  and  Brahms's  two  songs,  Op.  91,  Gestillte  Sehn- 
sucht  and  Geistliches  Wiegenlied,  with  'cello  obbligato  by  her  husband. 
These  two  songs  were  originally  composed  for  contralto  voice  with 
obbligato  for  viola. 

Mrs.  Casals  sings  with  riper  and  more  finished  art  than  she  did 
at  one  time,  with  a  surer  control  of  her  voice  and  less  attempt  to  gain 
power  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  pure  intonation.  Her  voice  has 
lost  none  of  the  singular  poignancy,  the  individual  quality  that  exerted 
so  much  charm,  while  it  has  gained  something  in  body  and  fullness 
and  in  its  range  of  expression.  Mrs.  Casal's  singing  of  Lieder  is 
poetical  and  skillfully  illustrative  of  their  diverse  sentiment  and  emo- 
tional significance,  heightened  often  by  admirable  phrasing  and  vocal 
coloring.  It  is  a  pity  that  her  diction  is  not  a  little  more  clear-cut 
and  polished.  There  is  no  need  to  characterize  anew  her  husband's 
playing  of  the  violoncello,  which  there  has  been  opportunity  of  justly 
admiring  of  late.  Nothing  more  exquisite  in  its  finish,  or  in  the  com- 
plete recapturing  of  the  spirit  of  the  music,  is  known  today  than  his 
playing  of  Bach's  solo  suite.  He  showed  a  new  phase  of  his  ability 
by  accompanying  his  wife's  songs  upon  the  pianoforte  most  musically. 
To  her  list  she  added  Schubert's  Du  bist  die  Ruh'. 


SOPHIE  BRASLAU 

Jan.  14  Sophie  Braslau,  the  young  contralto  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  whose  work  has  been  known  to  patrons  of  that 
institution  for  several  seasons  under  the  restrictions  that  necessarily 
hedge  about  a  young  artist  there,  emerged  last  night  into  the  com- 
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paratively  freer  atmosphere  of  her  first  public  song  recital  here,  which 
she  gave  at  Aeolian  Hall.  She  sang  some  old  music  by  Handel,  Bach 
and  Nicole,  five  songs  in  German  by -Schubert,  Brahms  and  Strauss,  a 
group  of  songs  in  Russian  by  Tschaikowsky,  Arensky,  Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Korganoff,  and  five  songs  in  English  by  Lege, 
Coleridge-Taylor,  Rosedale,  Buzzi-Peccia  and  Korbay. 

Miss  Braslau's  vocal  equipment  has  been  made  known  on  the  oper- 
atic stage  as  ample,  and  the  question  was  whether  her  style  would  be 
equal  to  the  perhaps  more  refined  and  subtle  demands  of  the  recital 
platform.  She  met  the  test  well.  She  exhibited  a  thoroughly  mu- 
sicianly  attitude  toward  her  work,  displayed  a  sense  of  the  correct 
values  in  Lieder  singing,  and,  in  general,  demonstrated  that  she  is  a 
recital  artist  of  personality  and  one  with  serious  aims.  Richard  Hage- 
man's  assistance  in  the  accompaniments  was  valuable. 


EDDY  BROWN 

Jan.  20  Eddy  Brown,  a  young  American  violinist  from  the  West, 
whose  playing  is  said  to  have  attracted  attention  abroad,  made  his 
first  appearance  here  with  a  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  Ap- 
parently some  general  interest  was  attracted  by  the  debut,  for  there 
were  in  the  audience  more  prominent  musicians  than  have  attended  a 
similar  event  in  some  time.  Mr.  Brown  played  a  program  most  of 
whose  numbers  have  been  heard  again  and  again  in  recent  concerts. 
They  included  Tartini's  Devil's  trill  Sonata,  Bruch's  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  Beethoven's  Romance  in  G,  Tartini-Kreisler's  Variations  on  a 
theme  by  Corelli  and  several  other  pieces  by  Schumann-Auer,  Paga- 
nini-Brown,  Handel-Hubay  and  Paganini-Kreisler. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  player  of  great  technical  facility.  He  has  plenty  of 
assurance  and  plenty  of  force.  He  is  able  to  amaze  by  brilliance  and 
bravura,  and  cannot  but  be  considered  a  very  accomplished  performer 
on  the  technical  side.  He  also  produces  a  fine  quality  of  tone,  which 
he  makes  expressive  in  various  shadings.  But  he  nullified  much  of  the 
great  possibility  in  all  these  possessions,  for  these  who  are  concerned 
with  more  than  externals,  by  the  fact  that  he  failed  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  had  much  else  to  back  them  up  with.  His  musical 
individuality  is  not  at  all  impressive. 

The  piano  accompaniments  were  well  played  by  Francis  Moore. 
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"THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET— DANCING  TO  MASTER- 
PIECES" 

Jan.  2j  The  needs  of  the  new  art  of  the  Russian  Ballet,  which  has 
been  so  zealously  exploited  in  Paris,  London  and  now  in  New  York, 
seem  to  take  it  far  beyond  the  music  that  has  hitherto  been  specially 
provided  for  the  purposes  it  pursues.  The  eagerness  of  its  promoters 
in  laying  hold  of  everything  and  anything  that  they  think  can  be 
applied  and  exploited  is  something  that  will  arouse  questioning  and 
even  resentment  in  the  souls  of  some  music  lovers.  The  Russian  Ballet 
did  not  begin  all  this.  It  is  now  some  seven  or  eight  years  since  Miss 
Isadora  Duncan  undertook  to  "interpret"  music  written  for  purely 
musical  purposes  by  her  methods  of  "dancing"  it.  She  had  pieces  of 
Chopin,  written  for  the  piano,  transcribed  for  orchestra;  and  she, 
coming  out  upon  the  stage,  undertook  to  illumine  and  add  to  its  sig- 
nificance by  an  art  of  her  own  entirely  foreign  to  anything  poor  Chopin 
had  ever  thought  or  dreamed  of  for  it  or  imagined  as  necessary  for  its 
interpretation.  Still  more  venturesome  was  Miss  Duncan's  under- 
taking to  "interpret"  Beethoven's  Seventh  symphony  by  turning  it 
into  music  for  her  dancing,  miming  and  posturing.  Wagner  did,  to  be 
sure,  write  an  essay  declaring  the  Seventh  symphony  to  be  the  "apothe- 
osis of  the  dance";  but  he  did  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  it  was 
with  him  a  purely  figurative  and  subjective  discussion.  He  nowhere 
showed  that  he  ever  dreamed  of  any  solitary  lady  in  tights  and  cheese- 
cloth draperies  taking  him  up  so  literally  and  expounding  his  vision  of 
Beethoven's  meaning  by  her  bodily  contortions. 

Now  comes  the  Russian  Ballet  and  undertakes  with  much  richer  and 
more  attractive  resources  to  do  what  Miss  Duncan  did.  It  does  not 
undertake  to  persuade  us,  as  she  did,  that  by  laying  violent  hands — 
and  feet — on  certain  masterpieces  it  is  contributing  a  needed  "inter- 
pretation" hitherto  lacking.  It  does  not  seek  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
it  is  appropriating  its  own  wherever  it  can  find  it;  that  its  own  proper 
material  is  insufficient  and  that  it  is  piecing  out  the  existing  store  of 
ballet  music  by  turning  to  the  purposes  of  the  dance,  or  pantomime, 
music  that  composers  never  meant  to  be  dance  music. 

The  Russian  Ballet  is  most  fortunate  in  its  possession  of  certain 
pieces  of  ballet  music.  Igor  Stravinsky's  Oiseau  de  jeu  and  Pet- 
rouchka,  which  are  in  its  New  York  repertory;  his  Sacre  du  Printemps, 
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Maurice  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  certain  original  ballets  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Tschaikowsky,  other  compositions  by  Russians,  es- 
pecially, not  all  to  be  done  in  New  York,  are  invaluable  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees  fascinating  contributions  to  this  new  adaptation  of  the  art 
of  ballet  as  the  Russians  practice  it.  But  they  are  not  enough;  or  in 
the  opinion  of  the  managers  of  the  company  they  do  not  offer  enough 
variety.  Consequently  the  list  must  be  enlarged  by  laying  violent 
hands  on  other  music  and  forcing  it  into  subservience  to  their  purposes. 

The  most  notable  sufferers  so  far  have  been  Schumann,  in  his  Car- 
naval,  Debussy  in  his  L'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
in  his  Scheherazade.  As  Debussy  is  still  living  and  must  have  by  the 
copyright  laws  some  control  over  his  music  and  what  shall  be  done 
with  it  and  to  it;  he  has  presumably  allowed  the  use  that  is  made  of 
his  delicately  and  subtly  conceived  orchestral  piece.  Schumann,  like 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  "a  good  master — but  long  since  dead" 
— has  no  control  over  his  Carnaval.  He  wrote  it  for  the  pianoforte. 
It  is  as  much  of  a  pianoforte  piece,  as  little  of  an  orchestral  piece,  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  a  very  epitome  of  Schumann's  pianoforte 
style.  Messrs.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazunoff,  Liadoff  and  Tcherepnine 
are  set  down  as  the  transcribers  for  orchestra. 

They  should  all  have  been  in  better  business.  The  first  named,  at 
least,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  masters  of  the  orchestra,  but 
the  transcription  is  not  an  effective  orchestral  piece;  it  misrepresents 
Schumann's  thought  and  is  only  a  makeshift  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  has  been  turned.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  further  and  greater 
misrepresentation  of  Schumann  that  is  embodied  in  putting  the  poetical 
and  romantic  pigment  of  his  imagination  upon  the  stage  at  all.  The 
characters  include  Pierrot,  Harlequin,  Columbine,  Pantalon,  types  of 
carnival  figures,  to  whom  he  added  Florestan  and  Eusebius,  repre- 
senting the  two  sides,  passionate  and  dreamy,  of  his  own  artistic 
nature;  Chiarina,  the  Italianized  form  of  the  name  of  Clara  Wieck, 
who  became  his  wife;  Estrella,  representing  Ernestine  von  Fricken, 
an  earlier  flame;  Chopin,  Paganini.  The  great  majority  of  the  suc- 
cessive musical  numbers  are  most  ingeniously  formed  on  three  or  four 
notes,  "musical  letters,"  that  contain  mystical  allusions  to  that  earlier 
flame  and  to  himself.  To  attempt  to  fix  Schumann's  abstraction  of 
himself  and  still  more  his  two  lady-loves,  even  under  the  disguises 
he  has  given  them,  and  the  other  characters  he  imagined  in  this  suc- 
cession of  pieces  does  violence  to  his  imagination.     It  is  an  injury  to 
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those  who  know  and  love  the  music,  who  are  familiar  with  Schumann's 
poetical  fantasy,  who  have  communed  with  him  through  the  Davids- 
bundler. 

So,  too,  they  who  have  glimpsed  with  Debussy  the  delicious  figure 
of  his  faun  and  his  bewildered  reveries,  through  music  that  so  aptly 
conjures  up  the  mood  of  Mallarme's  afternoon,  will  not  thank  the 
Russians  for  the  opportunity  that  occurred  neither  to  Mallarme  nor 
to  Debussy  of  seeing  a  nymph  drop  her  nether  garment.  Nor  is  the 
suggestion  of  lust  at  home  in  the  charm  of  Debussy's  music. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  utilization 
of  his  symphonic  tone  poem,  Scheherazade,  as  a  ballet.  He  died  eight 
years  ago,  before  the  vogue  of  the  present  company  was  established, 
outside  of  Russia  at  least.  His  widow  is  said  to  have  protested 
strongly,  but  vainly,  against  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  her  hus- 
band's work.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  composer  approving  of 
the  violence  that  has  been  done  to  a  composition  so  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  its  own  way.  If  Rimsky-Korsakoff  took  any  pride  or  in- 
terest in  the  programmatic  delineation  he  achieved  in  Scheherazade 
he  can  hardly  have  been  pleased  at  its  use  to  tell  a  story  of  something 
entirely  different,  in  which  the  suggestion  that  he  put  into  the  music 
is  wholly  lost.  His  symphonic  poem  describes:  I.  The  sea  and  Sind- 
bad's  ship;  II.  The  story  of  the  Kalandar  Princes;  III.  The  young 
Prince  and  the  young  Princess;  IV.  The  Festival  at  Bagdad,  the 
sea,  the  shipwreck.  There  is  a  characteristic  recurring  theme  repre- 
senting Scheherazade,  who  relates  these  four  wonderful  stories.  The 
sea  is  depicted,  and  they  who  are  deeply  moved  by  musical  depiction 
find  it  one  of  the  most  suggestive  representations  of  the  vast  swell  of 
the  ocean  in  all  music.  The  resemblance  of  two  themes  in  the  third 
represents  the  likeness  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  The  sea  and 
Scheherazade  again  appear  in  the  last  picture. 

But  what  becomes  of  all  this  carefully  wrought  musical  picturing  in 
the  ballet?  The  music  is  there;  its  substance,  its  character,  its  quality 
are  not  changed.  But  lo,  everything  else  is  changed!  Its  "meaning" 
has  been  completely  overturned  without  a  word.  We  are  now  invited 
to  see  in  it,  or  at  least  through  it,  the  depiction  of  King  Shahriar's  dis- 
covery of  the  faithlessness  of  his  favorite,  surprising  her  and  the  other 
women  of  his  harem  in  the  arms  of  their  lovers — all  cut  down  except 
the  princess,  who  snatches  the  executioner's  sword  and  slays  herself. 

There  are  also  the  pianoforte  pieces  of  Chopin  that  have  been  trans- 
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formed  into  orchestral  ballet  music,  not  for  the  first  time  by  this  or- 
ganization. The  music  is  originally  idealized  dance  music,  and  perhaps 
some  sort  of  a  case  can  be  made  out  for  using  it  as  actual  dance  music, 
though  at  an  inevitable  loss  in  committing  Chopin's  pianistic  style 
to  the  orchestra. 

Doutbless  many  will  listen  with  sympathy  if  they  are  told  that  the 
Russian  Ballet  thus  utilizes  masterpieces  for  strange  purposes,  be- 
cause it  has  not  enough  material  of  its  own.  But  at  the  same  time 
many  will  fervently  hope  for  the  production  of  more  masterpieces  of 
Stravinsky's  own  kind,  or  of  a  different  kind,  intended  specifically  for 
the  Russian  Ballet.    There  is  an  abundant  opening  here. 


FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  SOCIETY,  ENRIQUE  GRANADOS, 
PABLO  CASALS 

Jan.  24  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  took  advantage  of  the 
presence  in  New  York  ©f  Enrique  Granados  to  present  him  to  its 
subscribers  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  composer  and  pianist  at  its 
concert  in  the  Ritz-Carlton  yesterday.  Mr.  Granados  played  a  num- 
ber of  his  compositions  for  pianoforte  and  with  Pablo  Casals,  the  dis- 
tinguished violoncellist,  his  countryman,  several  pieces  for  pianoforte 
and  violoncello.  Mr.  Granados  is  in  New  York  to  superintend  the 
rehearsals  of  his  opera,  Goyescas,  to  be  produced  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  Friday  evening.  He  played  three  of  his  Goyescas 
for  pianoforte,  which  are  in  reality  large  fragments  of  the  opera  itself; 
a  set  of  Valses  poeticos,  a  Danza  Valenciana,  a  Danza  Arabe  and 
El  Felele,  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  opera.  The  pieces  he  played  with 
Mr.  Casals  were  Trova,  a  serenade,  Danza  Andaluza,  Madrigal,  a 
medieval  Spanish  tune. 

The  Goyescas,  which  are  the  best  known  of  Mr.  Granados's  music 
in  New  York,  seemed  the  best,  the  most  original  and  substantial  of 
what  was  heard  yesterday.  The  Valses  poeticos  grazed  closely  the 
line  of  salon  music,  and  sometimes  broke  through  it.  They  also  have 
much  less  of  the  Spanish  national  coloring  than  the  rest  of  this  music; 
salons  are  cosmopolitan.  The  Trova  serenade,  for  violoncello  and 
pianoforte,  is  of  much  introspective  charm,  with  the  character  of  an 
improvisation.  The  madrigal  betrays  its  period  in  certain  model  char- 
acteristics which  Mr.  Granados  has  preserved.    The  Danza  Andaluza 
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is  a  piece  that  Mr.  Kriesler  has  also  arranged  for  the  violin  and  has 
presented  in  that  form.  Mr.  Casals's  playing  of  these  pieces  had  all 
the  delightful  finish,  the  perfection  of  intonation  and  phrasing  that 
have  so  often  been  admired.  Mr.  Granados's  own  playing  was  a  sur- 
prise to  many  on  account  of  its  easy  command  of  the  very  considerable 
difficulties  he  has  scattered  through  these  compositions.  A  "com- 
poser's technique"  is  a  well-recognized  effect  in  music.  Mr.  Granados 
has  a  technique  of  a  very  different  sort.  He  played  with  brilliancy  and 
power;  there  were  also  the  languor,  the  smoldering  fire,  the  tenderness 
and  passion  which  belong  in  this  music,  by  which  it  is  marked  with 
Spanish  character  even  more  than  the  rhythms  and  certain  of  the 
melodic  traits  that  run  through  it. 


"GOYESCAS" 

Jan.  2g  Another  new  opera  was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening,  the  second  of  the  list  of  novelties  for  this  season. 
It  was  Goyescas,  music  by  Enrique  Granados,  book  by  Fernando 
Periquet.  The  opera  is  Spanish  in  subject  and  treatment,  and  great 
emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  fact,  interesting,  but  not  perhaps  of 
vital  or  epoch-making  importance,  that  it  was  sung  in  Spanish  and  is 
the  first  opera  ever  to  be  sung  in  that  tongue  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  audience  was  profoundly  moved 
by  that  fact.  What  did  appear  was  that  the  music  apparently  greatly 
pleased  the  first-night  audience,  in  which  the  Spanish  colony  of  New 
York  was  largely  represented. 

The  Spanish  colony  most  rarely  has  an  opportunity  to  celebrate  the 
success  of  a  fellow-countryman  in  opera,  and  took  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  this  one.  There  was  ecstatic  applause  after  each  of  the  first 
two  tableaux  and  more  at  the  end  of  the  opera.  The  singers  were  again 
and  again  recalled.  Mr.  Granados  came  frequently;  Mr.  Periquet 
came;  Messrs.  Setti,  Spech  and  Bavagnoli  came,  and  none  was  left 
unhonored.  Vast  wreaths  were  given  the  two  authors  of  the  opera, 
a  bronze  one  to  Mr.  Granados. 

The  applause  on  this  occasion  doubtless  had  much  of  the  fictitious 
value  of  first-night  applause,  to  which  was  added  the  element  of  na- 
tional pride.  But  there  seemed  to  be  evidence  to  show  that  the  bril- 
liantly exotic  little  opera — it  lasts  hardly  an  hour — had  really  made 
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an  impression  on  the  general  public,  and  that  it  may  turn  out  to  have 
more  than  the  transitory  attraction  of  many  new  additions  to  the 
operatic  list. 

It  has  been  amply  made  known  that  by  the  title,  Goyescas,  the 
authors  of  this  opera  intend  to  denote  that  their  characters  are  such 
as  are  to  be  found  on  the  canvases  of  the  great  Spanish  painter  Goya, 
who  delighted  in  the  national  types,  both  aristocratic  and  popular. 
Goya,  according  to  James  Huneker's  characterization,  was  "picador, 
matador,  banderillero  by  turns  in  the  bull  ring  .  .  .  reckless  to  in- 
sanity, he  never  feared  king  or  devil,  man  or  Inquisition."  He  re- 
incarnated the  renaissance  of  old  Spain  and  its  art,  and  as  a  painter 
was  of  diabolic  virtuoso  skill.  It  can  only  be  after  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing that  Goya  is  recalled  to  the  spectators  of  this  opera.  The  heroine, 
Rosario,  may  suggest  some  traits  of  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  who  was 
closely  connected  with  Goya's  history. 

The  majas  and  majos,  popular  types,  whom  he  painted  frequently, 
make  up  the  chorus  that  has  much  to  do  in  this  opera.  Their  diversion 
of  tossing  the  pelele,  or  stuffed  manikin,  which  Goya  represented,  is 
one  of  the  picturesque  details  of  the  first  tableau.  The  toreador, 
Paquiro,  the  young  officer,  Fernando,  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  peculiar 
to  Goya  or  to  this  opera. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  opera  is  intensely  Spanish  in  its  whole 
texture  and  feeling;  that  it  is  charged  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
country  and  vibrates  through  and  through  with  the  musical  quality  of 
Spain  as  does  no  other  opera  and  no  other  music  that  has  been  heard 
here. 

The  music  is  Spanish,  coming  from  the  brain  and  heart  of  a  real 
Spaniard.  Spanish  music  has  occupied  a  curious  place  since  the  ex- 
ploitation of  nationalism  in  music  first  began,  well  along  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Composers  of  other  nationalities  have  been  enamored 
of  Spanish  rhythms,  Spanish  melodic  traits,  Spanish  musical  color; 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Norwegians,  Hungarians,  Poles  and 
Russians  have  long  found  pleasure  in  utilizing  these  materials  either 
in  transcriptions  or  in  original  compositions  based  on  what  they  have 
been  able  to  assimilate  of  Spanish  music.  But  how  many  Spanish 
musicians  have  there  been,  of  cosmopolitan  standing,  known  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Pyrenees,  who  have  done  for  their  native  music 
what  Chopin,  Liszt,  Grieg,  Dvorak,  the  neo-Russians,  have  done  for 
theirs?    Sarasate  did  something  of  the  sort  in  the  elegant  manner  of  a 
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virtuoso.  Isaac  Albeniz  did  something  in  a  more  poetical,  more  sug- 
gestive style,  though  he  saw  his  native  land  through  the  veil  of  the 
modern  Frenchman.  Beyond  these  two  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any 
Spanish  musician  who  has  interpreted  Spain  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
till  Mr.  Granados  came  with  this  full-blooded,  passionate  utterance, 
sometimes  stirring  in  its  characteristic  rhythms  and  frank  melody, 
sometimes  languorous,  poetical,  profoundly  pathetic,  subtly  suggestive. 

The  Spain  that  is  embodied  in  his  music  is  authentic.  And  yet  pos- 
sessing as  it  does  an  intensely  national  color,  what  he  has  written  is 
a  personal,  individual  expression.  Nor  does  he  fall  into  the  easy  com- 
monplaces to  which  Spanish  tunes  and  rhythms  are  so  often  a  tempting 
invitation.  There  is  here  something  deeper,  more  profoundly  felt. 
The  Spain  that  is  pictured  in  Goyescas  is  something  very  different 
from  the  "hot  night  disturbed  by  a  guitar"  that  has  been  ironically 
said  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  Spain  in  music. 

Mr.  Granados  has  a  rich  and  unconventional  harmonic  feeling, 
though  he  does  not  follow  those  who  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  "modern"  harmony.  His  harmonic  scheme  is  elaborate, 
and  gives  a  peculiar  distinction,  warmth  and  brilliancy  to  his  style. 
This  music  has  a  haunting  power.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  opera  is  a  great  contribution  to  modern  art,  or  even  that  it  ap- 
proaches greatness;  but  it  is  genuine  and  vital. 

The  dramatic  quality  of  Goyescas  is  not  of  outstanding  value.  The 
drama  is  scarcely  more  than  a  sketch;  there  is  little  action;  the  de- 
velopment of  motive  is  inadequate,  hardly  more  than  indicated.  The 
high-born  lady  Rosario  with  her  high-born  lover,  Fernando,  appears 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  majos  and  majas.  The  toreador,  Paquiro, 
speaks  a  few  words  to  her,  reminding  her  of  a  common  ball  she  once 
attended,  inviting  her  to  go  again. 

Fernando 's  jealousy  is  aroused;  he  tells  her  that  she  must  go  again 
and  with  him.  Why,  and  why  all  the  uneasiness,  anxiety  and  despair 
over  it?  The  high-born  couple  go  to  the  ball,  with  what  the  assembled 
company  considers  extraordinary  daring.  There  is  considerable  talk 
about  rivalry,  for  which  Rosario  has  given  no  ground,  about  valor; 
and  then  there  is  a  challenge,  though  for  what  reason  cooler  spirits  of 
the  North  have  difficulty  in  discerning.  In  the  final  tableaux  Fer- 
nando takes  his  farewell  of  Rosario,  rushes  out  to  the  duel  behind  the 
scene,  is  mortally  wounded,  returns  and  dies  in  his  sweetheart's  arms. 
The  principal  figures  of  this  brief  tale  have  little  individuality;  they 
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are  operatic  lovers  and  little  more.  The  life  they  have  they  derive  from 
the  vitality  of  Mr.  Granados's  music. 

There  is  a  short  and  lively  overture.  The  opening  scene  is  of  sur- 
passing brilliancy;  the  gathering  of  people  sings  the  joy  of  a  holiday  in 
Madrid,  in  a  chorus  of  great  tunefulness  and  verve  to  which  the  or- 
chestra adds  a  brilliant  figuration.  Mr.  Granados  leans  heavily  on 
the  chorus  all  through  the  opera,  and  writes  for  it  with  skill  and 
effectiveness.  The  highly  spirited  chorus  now  changes  into  a  welcome 
for  Pepa,  arriving  in  her  dog  cart;  there  is  a  new  rhythmic  impulse 
quite  as  irresistible  as  the  preceding.  There  is  characteristically  in- 
sinuating Spanish  melody — clinging  a  little  to  the  Ros alien  that  per- 
haps are  part  of  its  nature — in  the  scene  where  the  high-born  lady 
arrives  seeking  her  lover.  This  is  indeed  based  on  a  Tonadilla,  a 
popular  song.  The  music  of  this  scene  is  a  remarkable  tour  de  force 
in  vivid  color,  rapid  movement,  and  vivacious  expression. 

The  intermezzo  that  preceded  the  next  tableau  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  orchestral  writing,  in  which  the  composer  has  ingeniously  made 
use  of  some  of  his  most  characteristic  tunes  with  changed  rhythms 
in  transformations  and  combinations.  It  leads  directly  to  the  strongly 
rhythmed  galliard  with  its  insistent  triplet  figure  that  they  are  danc- 
ing in  the  Baile  de  Candil,  the  "lantern-lighted  ball,"  the  subject  of 
so  much  uneasiness,  the  scene  of  a  rather  obscure  insult  and  the  en- 
suing challenge. 

Here  is  more  local  color  piled  thick,  in  the  dance  music  and  the 
swinging  choruses.  The  declamatory  passages  in  which  Rosario, 
Paquiro,  Fernando  and  Pepa  participate  are  skillfully  treated,  accom- 
panied as  they  are  by  the  constant  pulse  of  the  orchestra  in  the  dance 
rhythm,  interrupted  only  for  a  time,  to  close  with  a  still  more  strongly 
marked  finale,  with  a  mocking  solo  by  one  of  the  men  above  the  chorus 
and  the  dancing,  in  which  now  the  fandango  is  performed. 

It  leads  into  an  interlude,  which  prepares  for  a  very  different  mood 
in  the  last  tableau.  Rosario  is  sitting  in  the  garden  of  her  villa  and 
listens  to  the  nightingale,  whose  song  suggests  to  her  pensive  reveries 
about  love.  The  long  and  sustained  air  is  of  beautiful  musical  quality, 
certain  of  its  phrases  being  of  much  sweeping  grace  and  poignancy. 
Fernando  comes;  and  the  same  mood  is  continued  in  the  succeeding 
love  duet,  similar  in  its  general  character.  There  is  the  brief  inter- 
ruption of  the  duel,  and  then  Fernando  comes  back  to  die.    The  ut- 
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terance  of  the  two  lovers  rises  to  an  impassioned  climax,  and  the  end 
comes  in  the  orchestra  breathing  a  pianissimo. 

Much  of  the  music  of  the  opera  is  already  familiar  to  concert-goers 
of  New  York,  though  perhaps  not  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  opera- 
goers,  through  the  performance  by  Ernest  Schelling  and  the  composer 
himself  of  the  pianoforte  transcriptions  that  Mr.  Granados  has  also 
entitled  Goyescas. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  performance  of  this  brilliant  and 
intensely  colored  little  work  realizes  all  that  it  might  be  made  to 
yield.  It  is  difficult  in  certain  parts,  notably  the  chorus.  The  chorus 
sings  its  music  in  many  ways  admirably,  with  precision,  elasticity, 
and  vigor;  and  its  contribution  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features 
of  the  performance.  There  might  be  question  whether  a  conductor 
of  more  subtlety  and  authority  than  Mr.  Bavagnoli,  one  who  had 
gained  a  more  definite  and  secure  knowledge  of  the  score,  might  not 
penetrate  deeper  into  its  essence,  bring  out  certain  finer  features; 
gain  something  in  delicacy  and  intensity  in  the  orchestra  as  well  as 
in  the  choruses,  not  sacrificing  so  much  to  rhythmic  swing  and  sonori- 
ties, but  securing  these  without  boisterousness  and  main  strength. 

The  four  chief  parts  were  presented  competently,  in  certain  aspects 
admirably,  last  evening,  though  not  always  with  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion. For  the  heroine  Rosario,  Miss  Anna  Fitziu  was  engaged,  a  new- 
comer to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  She  is  in  face,  figure  and 
personal  presence  not  conspicuously  fitted  to  portray  the  aristocratic 
Spanish  lady.  She  showed  sufficient  familiarity  with  stage  routine, 
however,  and  presented  a  figure  at  least  plausible.  Her  voice  is  not 
notable  for  warmth  or  expressiveness;  but  there  were  some  passages 
that  she  sang  with  success,  especially  in  the  last  tableau,  in  her  song 
to  the  nightingale  and  her  duet  with  Fernando. 

Mr.  Martinelli  made  the  best  of  a  part  not  very  intelligently  de- 
fined in  a  dramatic  sense  by  the  librettist,  and  sang  with  fervor.  Mr. 
de  Luca  imparted  a  characteristic  note  to  his  impersonation  of  the 
toreador,  Paquiro,  and  did  some  praiseworthy  singing.  Pepa,  repre- 
sented by  Mme.  Perini,  emerges  but  for  a  few  moments  into  conspicu- 
ousness.  She  gave  a  proper  spirit  to  the  popular  maja,  though  her  sing- 
ing left  something  to  be  desired  in  beauty  of  tone  and  vocalization. 

None  of  the  singers  who  took  part  in  this  production,  singing  in 
Spanish,  is  a  Spaniard;  wherefore  the  perfection  of  the  Spanish  accent 
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and  diction  cannot  be  guaranteed.  It  is  said  that  some  of  it,  notably 
Miss  Fitziu's,  was  not  bad. 

The  dancing  of  Rosina  Galli  and  Giuseppe  Bonfiglio  in  the  galliard 
and  the  fandango  had  an  immense  gusto  and  allurement. 

The  management  has  done  more  for  the  stage  setting  of  this  opera 
than  it  has  for  some  other  of  the  recent  productions.  The  first  scene, 
representing  a  popular  gathering  place  on  the  outskirts  of  Madrid,  is 
picturesque.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  Lillias-Pastia's  well-known  es- 
tablishment in  the  setting  of  the  "lantern-lighted  ball."  The  villa  with 
the  garden  in  the  moonlight  and  the  dark  row  of  trees  is  exceptionally 
well  designed  and  executed.  The  opportunity  for  Spanish  costuming 
was  properly  availed  of. 


FRIEDA  HEMPEL 

Feb.  16  Miss  Frieda  Hempel,  who  is  now  and  has  been  for  several 
years  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  coloratura 
singing,  gave  a  song  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
There  was  a  large  audience  present,  and  Miss  Hempel  gave  a  delightful 
exhibition  of  an  art  that  she  has  unquestionably  made  finer  and  more 
finished  since  she  first  came  to  this  country.  Miss  Hempel  is  one  who 
takes  thought  about  her  art,  and  has  raised  herself  to  a  higher  artistic 
stature  thereby.  Her  program  yesterday  was  made  up  almost  wholly 
of  music  particularly  well  adapted  to  her  voice  and  style,  and  there 
was  much  artistic  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  way  in  which  she 
presented  it. 

She  began  with  the  air  that  ought  to  be  Divinites  du  Styx,  from 
Gluck's  Alceste — an  air  that  has  been  introduced  into  Orfeo  in  the 
New  York  performances  of  recent  years.  It  was  not  Divinites  du 
Styx,  because  she  sang  it  in  German,  a  transformation  not  altogether 
to  its  advantage.  There  were  breadth  and  passion  in  her  delivery  of 
it;  but  this  air  alone,  of  all  her  music,  needed  more  weight  and  power 
of  voice,  more  dramatic  vehemence  than  belong  to  the  singer.  Handel's 
O  had  I  JubaVs  lyre  in  English  which  followed,  she  took  at  a  rapid 
pace,  and  sang  the  "divisions"  with  great  brilliancy,  flexibility  and 
precision. 

Miss  Hempel  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  German  Lieder  within  a  cer- 
tain range  of  expression.     There  were  warmth  and  sincerity  in  her 
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singing  of  Schumann's  Widmung;  there  was  a  greater  charm  of  tender- 
ness and  grace  in  his  Nussbaum,  of  arch  and  mischievous  humor  in 
Schubert's  Forelle  and  Brahms's  Vergeblisches  Stdndchen;  for  these 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  she  struck  quite  the  right  note 
of  expression  and  found  an  infinity  of  exquisite  detail;  and  likewise 
for  Mozart's  Warnung.  Nor  could  there  be  wished  a  greater  perfec- 
tion of  diction  than  she  showed  in  these  German  songs — a  diction 
whose  finish  is  allied  with  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  her  production 
of  tone.  To  this  group  she  added  Mozart's  Das  Veilchen  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  rest. 

She  sang  another  operatic  air,  Ernani  involami  from  Verdi's  Ernani, 
with  much  of  the  large  and  expansive  style  of  the  finish  and  freedom 
of  phrase  that  belong  to  it,  and  then  added  The  last  rose  of  summer 
in  English,  as  she  does  it  in  Marta.  More  English  songs  followed. 
A  beautiful  and  characteristic  Song  of  the  Nile,  by  Courtlandt  Palmer, 
in  which  Oriental  color  is  used  with  skill  in  avoiding  excess;  Phyllis 
has  such  charming  graces,  The  lass  with  the  delicate  air,  and  two 
vivacious  German  songs,  Wolf's  Eljenlied,  which  she  had  to  repeat,  and 
Pfitzner's  's  Gretel.  Miss  Hempel's  English  pronunciation  was  very 
good,  indeed;  scarcely  more  than  a  few  of  the  vowel  sounds  betray 
the  foreign  accent.  At  the  end  she  sang  the  brilliant  arrangement  for 
soprano  solo  of  Strauss's  Blue  Danube  waltz,  with  Italian  words  and 
some  additional  vocal  ornamentation  in  which  she  had  already  been 
heard  this  season.  Coenraad  V.  Bos  played  her  accompaniments  with 
the  hand  of  a  master. 


EMMY  DESTINN 

March  25  Miss  Emmy  Destinn,  for  several  years  one  of  the  props 
and  pillars  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  but  recently  for  a 
time  separated  from  it,  has  by  virtue  of  that  separation,  opportunity 
for  song  recitals.  While  she  was  a  member  of  the  company  she  never 
had,  or  at  any  rate  never  took,  opportunity  for  them  in  New  York; 
wherefore  it  was  that  the  recital  that  she  gave  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall  was  the  first  in  which  she  has  been  heard  in  this  city.  There 
was  a  large  and  very  friendly  audience,  primed  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  admired  prima  donna,  which  needed  little  to  fire  it  into  demonstra- 
tive applause  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  evening. 
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It  is  not  every  artist  with  a  great  reputation  and  great  powers  as  a 
dramatic  singer  who  is  possessed  of  all  the  secrets,  all  the  more  in- 
timate requirements,  of  song  singing.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Miss 
Destinn  on  the  concert  platform  has  quite  all  that  corresponds  to  her 
authority,  her  dominating  power  and  beguiling  eloquence  on  the  op- 
eratic stage.  She  did  much  singing  that  was  extremely  beautiful  last 
evening;  but  some  of  the  features  of  the  subtler  art  escaped  her.  She 
came  with  all  her  opulence  of  voice,  and  she  was  lavish  in  dispensing 
it  to  her  listeners.  The  voice  exerted  the  singular  charm  of  timbre 
that  has  had  so  potent  a  sway  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  House — a 
voice  unlike  any  other  in  its  quality,  in  its  vibrant  intensity;  a  voice 
of  great  power,  capable  of  many  gradations  and  beautiful  in  its  pianis- 
simos. 

Miss  Destinn  was  most  successful  in  songs  of  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  or  in  those  demanding  dramatic  fire  and  vehe- 
mence. There  was  much  that  was  beautiful  in  Schubert's  Im 
Abendroth,  Die  Post,  Auj  dent  Wasser  zu  Singen.  Der  Erlkonig  has 
been  presented  with  a  greater  subtlety  of  varying  expression  than  she 
gave  it.  There  were  real  tenderness  and  pathos  in  her  singing  of  Jen- 
sen's setting  of  Burns's  John  Anderson.  In  Dvorak's  songs,  Als  die 
alte  Mutter  and  Ziegeunerlied,  she  was  in  her  element  and  put  into  the 
latter  especially  a  sweeping  passion  and  vehemence.  She  produced  a 
singularly  fascinating  effect  in  Kienzl's  Fruhlingsankunst ,  delivered 
almost  throughout  in  her  most  exquisite  pianissimos,  beautiful  in 
timbre,  though  there  were  certain  adjacent  tones  not  of  exactly  equal 
quality.  It  was  natural  that  the  singer  should  rejoice  in  the  bombastic 
middle  section  of  Liszt's  trumpery  and  tedious  setting  of  Heine's 
Lorelei,  purporting  to  be  dramatic,  into  which  Miss  Destinn  put  all 
the  semblance  of  dramatic  power. 

Her  following  groups  were  made  up  of  modern  Lieder,  somewhat 
curiously  assorted,  in  which  Pergolesi's  Se  tu  m'ami  had  a  place;  also 
two  songs  in  Bohemian:  Dvorak's  Russalka's  song  and  Kovafovic's 
Slovacka. 


"THE  THRONG  OF  RECITAL  GIVERS" 

April  q    The  season  of  opera  and  of  orchestral  concerts  is  over  in 
New  York;  but  as  the  Russian  Ballet  comes  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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singers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  recital  givers  keep  up 
an  uninterrupted  activity.  They  have  done  their  share  to  make 
it  probably  the  most  strenuous  and  diversified  season  of  music  that 
New  York  has  ever  had,  though  it  must  be  said  that  they  have  not 
always  worked  toward  diversity  in  their  programs.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  before  that  pianists,  violinists  and  concert  singers  are  in 
some  ways  a  sheeplike  folk.  They  are  apt  to  flock  in  the  direction 
given  them  by  some  leading  spirit  in  the  music  they  present. 

Any  who  undertook  to  attend  all  the  recitals  given  this  season  in 
New  York  would  probably  have  been  able  to  commit  to  memory  a  cer- 
tain limited  number  of  compositions  that  have  been  persistently  re- 
peated week  after  week.  These  things  go  in  waves,  or  cycles.  Why 
should  all  the  orchestral  conductors  a  few  seasons  ago  have  attempted 
to  play  Brahms 's  First  symphony,  and  forget  that  there  were  others? 
Some  have  suggested  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  rivalry;  and  thus  when 
one  plays  such  and  such  a  symphony  the  others  immediately  fall  into 
line  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  they  can  do  the  same  thing  better. 
Another  theory  is  put  forth  concerning  pianists.  One  enterprising 
spirit  takes  up  a  work  comparatively  unfamiliar  and  pleases  his  public 
with  it;  it  is  well  spoken  of.  Immediately  the  others  say,  "Ah,  there 
is  something  to  make  a  success  with;  let  me  do  it  too  and  make  a  suc- 
cess." Why  otherwise  should  every  giver  of  a  pianoforte  recital,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  have  seized  upon  Brahms's 
F  minor  pianoforte  sonata,  and  have  given  it  in  a  continuous  series 
of  performances?  Thus  Harold  Bauer  played  it  at  his  first  recital;  in 
the  following  six  weeks  it  had  been  heard  half  a  dozen  times;  the  surge 
began  and  gained  great  headway  last  season.  Schumann's  little  pieces 
called  Scenes  from  childhood  were  long  thought  to  be  no  concern  at 
all  of  virtuosos.  They  were  left  for  amateurs  and  served  as  material 
for  the  ambitious  young.  In  the  last  few  years  one  or  two  prominent 
pianists  have  taken  them  up  as  concert  pieces  to  exert  a  charm  at  once 
unfamiliar  in  the  concert  room  through  their  technical  simplicity,  re- 
doubled by  their  familiarity  at  home.  These  have  figured  several  times 
this  season  in  the  program  of  pianoforte  recitals,  as  they  did  last 
season. 

The  literature  of  the  pianoforte,  of  song  and  of  the  violin  is  very 
extensive;  but,  after  all,  when  the  number  of  recital  givers  is  so 
enormous  as  it  has  been  this  season  in  New  York  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  things,  especially  the  "battle  horses"  of  the  respective  in- 
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struments,  should  be  repeated.  Never  in  its  history  has  New  York 
heard  in  one  season  so  many  pianists,  violinists  and  song  singers  as  it 
has  this  season.  Never  have  there  been  so  many  of  the  first  rank  and 
never  so  many  unknown  aspirants  for  public  favor,  with  the  middle 
ground  between  the  two  so  fully  occupied.  There  have  been  about 
ninety  singers  who  have  given  recitals  or  concerts  of  their  own;  about 
sixty-five  pianists,  about  thirty  violinists.  Several  of  them  have  ap- 
peared more  than  once,  the  most  popular  numerous  times,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  recitals  has  been  over  130.  All  these  have  come  within 
a  period  of  a  little  more  than  five  months  and  are  not  included  in  the 
appearances  of  soloists  in  orchestral  concerts. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  most  of  these  concert  givers  have  not  only 
failed  to  realize  a  profit  on  their  ventures,  but  have  lost  considerable 
sums  of  money.  Excepting  for  a  comparatively  few  well-known  and 
admired  artists,  who  are  assured  of  large  audiences  whenever  their  per- 
formances are  announced,  the  only  way  to  secure  even  the  appearance 
of  public  interest  in  recitals  is  to  distribute  tickets  carefully  among 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  return  the  favor  of  receiving  them  by 
giving  the  favor  of  their  presence.  Even  this  is  not  always  possible, 
the  favor  of  their  presence  is  not  always  granted,  and  it  has  been 
grimly  suggested  that  the  development  of  recital  giving  in  New  York 
points  directly  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  omnibus  line  or  a  system 
of  free  taxicabs  to  bring  the  listeners  in. 

All  this  is  ancient  history,  but  it  is  more  and  more  emphasized  as 
a  present  condition  in  New  York.  The  same  is  true,  doubtless,  in 
still  larger  measure,  in  musical  capitals  that  are — or  were  until  the 
war  began — even  more  musically  active  than  New  York.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  situation  that  the  unknown  aspirant  deliberately  gives  his  New 
York  concert  as  a  means  of  advertising,  expecting  to  lose  money,  and 
frankly  avows  that  all  he  hopes  from  New  York  is  "press  notices"  to 
attract  attention  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  dislike  to  be  called 
"the  provinces"  but  that  are  supposed  to  lean  heavily  on  New  York's 
opinion. 

It  is  a  disquieting  state  of  affairs,  and  what  it  may  mean  for  the 
future  of  concertgiving  in  New  York  may  well  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  more  thoughtful  of  those  concerned  with  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
much  of  the  appearance  of  musical  activity  is  fictitious  and  mislead- 
ing. This  prodigal  providing  of  music  is  not  the  meeting  of  a  need  or 
a  demand,  nor  does  it  tend  to  the  creation  of  a  demand.    It  can  only 
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be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  oversupply  of  musicians.  The  con- 
servatories, music  schools  and  private  teachers  are  pouring  out  each 
year  large  numbers  of  pupils  supposed  to  be  "finished,"  prepared  for 
public  appearance,  expecting  or  hoping  for  the  public  favor  that  shall 
give  them  fame  and  success.  A  certain  small  proportion  that  are 
heard  here  each  season  have,  unquestionably,  great  talent,  musical 
endowment  and  ample  technical  equipment.  A  much  larger  number 
show  a  certain  amount  of  musical  ability,  native  and  acquired,  that 
will  never  be  enough  to  give  them  standing  as  public  performers,  mov- 
ing the  emotions  of  the  public  and  exerting  the  influence  of  artists. 
And,  finally,  it  may  be  said  truly  that  in  these  days  there  are  only  a 
few — though  there  always  are  a  few — who  show  an  obvious  inefficiency, 
whose  pursuit  or  art  is  plainly  a  misdirected  effort. 

But  even  the  greatly  talented  and  skillful  do  not  necessarily  find 
the  path  to  success  plainly  opening  before  them.  They  are  greeted  as 
what  they  are;  they  are  praised  for  their  gifts  and  acquirements,  they 
are  recognized  as  real  artists.  But  what  if  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
even  real  artists?  The  thing  is  not  only  perfectly  possible  but  there 
are  not  a  few  cases  where  the  real  artists  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  means  to  live,  have  had  to  subside  into  some  of  the  lesser  drudgery 
of  the  artistic  world,  or  to  teach. 

It  is,  indeed,  rare  that  the  communicating  spark  of  real  genius  does 
not  promptly  set  the  public  aflame.  But  the  communicating  spark  of 
genius  is  excessively  rare,  and  the  public  is  often  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  something  less  and  ready  to  reward  it.  It  is  into  this  larger  class 
of  the  less,  and  yet  the  successful,  that  the  great  push  is  made.  Com- 
paratively few  succeed  in  getting  in  even  here;  but  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess is  enough  to  arouse  ambition.  It  is  this  chance,  and  the  oversupply, 
that  together  fill  the  platform  of  the  concert  hall,  though  the  seats  be 
empty. 


FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA,  LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI 

April  10  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  made  the  greatest 
effort  of  the  three  years  of  its  existence  last  evening  when  it  produced 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  Gus- 
tav  Mahler's  Eighth  symphony.    The  Friends  of  Music  were  founded 
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with  the  special  purpose  of  giving  a  hearing  to  musical  works  that  lie 
outside  the  ordinary  schemes  of  concert  givers.  Its  activities  have 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  ballroom  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 
where  it  has  given  some  interesting  performances,  as  well  as  others  less 
distinguished  and  less  distinguishable  from  the  concert  halls  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  The  production  of  Mahler's  symphony  was  al- 
together beyond  anything  the  Society  has  yet  attempted  in  magnitude, 
at  least,  if  not  in  artistic  importance. 

It  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  a  large  chorus,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski.  The  performers,  instrumental 
and  vocal,  numbered  1,000  people,  all  of  whom  were  brought  on  from 
Philadelphia  for  this  occasion.  The  expense  of  such  a  visitation  is  very 
great,  and  there  could  scarcely  be  any  expectation  of  recovering  it 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  performance,  though  these  were  as  large  as 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  could  yield  at  the  prices  charged. 

Rarely  has  a  mere  "symphony" — though  under  any  hitherto  ac- 
cepted definition  of  the  term  Mahler's  composition  can  lay  no  claim  to 
be  styled  a  symphony — created  so  much  excitement. 

The  Ninth  of  Beethoven  was  launched  into  the  world  without  stirring 
the  waters  to  a  tithe  of  the  depth  that  this  one  has  stirred  them.  Bee- 
thoven was  unfortunate  in  living  in  a  period  before  the  art  of  adver- 
tising had  been  properly  developed.  Mahler's  symphony,  as  has  very 
fully  been  made  known,  has  been  given  in  Philadelphia  no  less  than 
eight  times  since  its  first  performance  there  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
demand  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  it  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
has  been  such  as  is  shown  only  on  rare  occasions  when  some  notable 
operatic  performance  is  to  take  place.  People  have  come  from  afar, 
as  they  went  to  Philadelphia  from  afar.  The  ticket  speculators  have 
reaped  a  rich  harvest. 

The  house  last  evening  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  or- 
chestra sat  upon  the  nearer  part  of  the  stage,  which  had  been  built 
out  by  an  addition  over  the  orchestral  pit  to  accommodate  the  players. 
The  singers  were  banked  behind  them  on  the  stage,  hidden  before  the 
performance  by  the  curtain.  When  this  was  parted  and  drawn  back 
they  presented  an  impressive  sight.  There  was  generous  applause  for 
Mr.  Stokowski  and  for  the  octet  of  solo  singers  when  they  came  out. 
The  first  part  of  the  composition  was  much  applauded,  and  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski was  twice  called  out.  He  finally  made  his  thousand  performers 
rise  to  share  the  applause  with  him.    Two  large  wreaths  were  brought 
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to  him.  There  was  enthusiasm  from  an  audience  primed  with  en- 
thusiasm and  prepared  to  be  impressed.  It  found  itself,  doubtless, 
considerably  more  impressed  by  the  first  part  than  the  second. 

All  of  Mahler's  later  symphonies  have  occasioned  renewed  and 
heightened  interest  at  their  first  performances — an  interest  that  has 
not  always  been  maintained  at  so  high  a  pitch  after  they  had  been 
made  known.  His  fame  and  standing  as  a  conductor;  his  marked  and 
dominating  musical  personality;  the  greater  and  greater  efforts  that 
he  made  to  find  a  new  expression,  a  more  imposing  and  more  aspiring 
kind  of  utterance;  the  magnitude  of  the  apparatus  he  has  demanded 
— all  these  things  have  united  to  direct  attention  to  his  orchestral 
works  in  a  wholly  unusual  degree.  The  Eighth  symphony  was  first 
performed  under  his  direction  in  Munich  on  Sept.  12,  19 10.  That 
was  while  he  held  the  post  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society's 
conductor.    It  created  excitement  then. 

Mahler  had  finished  it  in  1906.  He  had  already  used  the  human 
voice  in  two  of  his  symphonies,  his  Second  in  C  minor,  and  his  Fourth 
in  G,  the  Fourth  being  the  one  by  which  he  was  first  known  in  New 
York  when  Mr.  Damrosch  produced  it  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1908.  Beethoven's  example  in  the  Ninth  symphony  had 
been  followed  by  Liszt  in  the  last  movement  of  his  Faust  symphony; 
but  few  others  had  ventured  into  this  field.  Berlioz  did  not  claim  the 
title  of  symphony  for  his  Romeo  et  Juliette,  and  did  not  follow  the 
symphonic  procedure  in  its  composition.  But  Mahler  himself  has  not 
undertaken  to  make  the  voice  a  preponderating  element  in  his  vocal 
symphonies,  and  these  were  recognizedly  symphonies  in  the  accepted 
essence.  "When  I  conceive  a  great  musical  work,"  he  wrote  once,  "I 
always  arrive  finally  at  the  point  where  I  must  resort  to  the  'Word' 
to  carry  out  my  musical  idea."  In  his  eighth  symphony  the  "Word" 
is  no  last  resort.  It  carries  the  burden  of  his  conception  from  the 
beginning.  In  fact,  this  "symphony"  is  rather  a  great  cantata  in  two 
divisions,  in  which  the  orchestra  has,  indeed,  an  important  and  highly 
significant  part,  but  the  voices — choruses  and  solos — the  chief. 

The  first  of  these  two  parts  is  a  setting  of  the  ancient  Latin  hymn, 
Veni  Creator  spiritus.  The  text  of  the  second  is  drawn  from  the  second 
part  of  Goethe's  Faust.  What  the  relationship  is  between  the  invoca- 
tion to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  mystical  pagan  vision  of  Goethe's  drama 
is  not  easy  to  see ;  the  commentators  no  doubt  have  convenient  theories 
at  hand  to  explain  it.    In  his  music  Mahler  has  made  a  close  connec- 
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tion  between  the  two  by  the  community  of  theme,  which  at  certain 
points  he  has  established  between  them. 

The  composer  has  employed  a  vast  apparatus,  including  many  in- 
struments added  to  the  usual  orchestra,  with  the  intention,  of  course, 
of  imposing  his  ideas  upon  his  listeners  by  the  sheer  weight  and  power 
of  his  utterance.  In  this  he  has  been  undoubtedly  successful.  He 
manipulates  his  orchestra  and  choruses  with  the  skill  of  a  master  of 
modern  resources.  Sometimes  his  effects  are  bizarre,  and  they  are 
no  doubt  intended  to  be.  But  there  are  many  passages  in  which  the 
power,  the  accumulation  of  sonorities,  the  precisely  calculated  cli- 
maxes, are  of  truly  majestic  impressiveness.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
say  that  these  things  are  the  chief  effects  with  which  he  works.  There 
are  themes,  potent  in  their  simplicity,  that  are  capable  of  exalted  ex- 
pressions; there  are  passages  of  poignant  intensity,  of  poetic  and  soar- 
ing imagination.  The  opening  pages  are  superb,  uplifting  in  their 
proclamation.  The  close  of  the  first  part,  in  which  brass  choirs  in 
the  galleries  on  each  side  of  the  stage  add  a  new  resonance,  thrills  by 
its  power. 

There  is  much  beautiful  writing  for  the  chorus,  which  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  and  has  a  third  of  children's  voices — boys'  and  girls'. 
There  are  passages  trying  in  their  tessitura.  There  are  also  strange 
treatments  of  the  Latin  words,  in  which  the  thematic  manipulation 
takes  precedence  over  propriety  of  diction.  This  thematic  treatment 
is  carried  out  to  the  last  degree  of  subtlety  with  all  the  devices  of 
contrapuntal  art  and  complication  of  rhythms.  Themes  and  frag- 
ments of  themes  are  made  to  yield  their  utmost  in  plasticity  of  manip- 
ulation. 

The  characteristics  of  Mahler's  musicianship,  as  they  are  known 
here  through  his  earlier  works,  appear  in  this.  His  themes,  generally 
forcible  and  direct  in  their  line,  are  often  submitted  to  the  thumb- 
screw and  the  rack  of  mordantly  dissonant  harmonies,  are  broken  and 
tortured  relentlessly.  There  is  juxtaposition  of  music  innately  simple 
and  noble  in  expression  with  tiresome  fragmentary  and  fussy  elab- 
orations. 

There  are  merciless  lengths  in  which  the  inspiration  wanders.  Of 
this  there  is  more  in  the  second  part  than  the  first.  There  is  a  long 
orchestral  introduction  characterized  by  the  annotation  as  a  "landscape 
in  tones";  a  section  that  has  many  striking  beauties.  Goethe's  mys- 
tical verses  have  incited  the  composer  to  much  that  is  rather  tiresome 
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than  mystical  in  music.  The  finest  passage  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  Alles  vergangliche,  beginning  in  a  whisper  and  wrought  up  to  the 
magnificence  of  its  close. 

The  solo  singers,  of  whom  there  are  eight,  are  not  left  without  much 
that  has  a  true  beauty,  both  in  solo  passages  and  in  concerted  frag- 
ments. But  there  is  much  that  is  awkward  and  exacting  for  them  and 
correspondingly  exacting  upon  the  listeners. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  in  this  composition  the  really  potent  achieve- 
ment of  a  creative  imagination.  It  seems  rather  the  high  aspiration 
of  a  musician  of  great  skill  and  knowledge,  of  far-reaching  intelligence, 
intense  earnestness  and  truly  spiritual  promptings;  a  musician  whose 
lofty  ambitions  are  not  matched  by  his  inspiration.  The  pathway  of 
art  is  strewn  with  such  manifestations. 

The  performance  of  this  enormous  and  exacting  work,  which  lasts 
just  less  than  two  hours,  was  little  short  of  magnificent.  The  choruses 
made  up  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Chorus  of  400,  the  Philadelphia 
Choral  Society,  Mendelssohn  Club  and  the  Fortnightly  Club  of  400 
and  a  children's  chorus  of  150,  was  trained  to  a  remarkable  degree 
of  precision  and  flexibility.  Its  tone  was  magnificently  full  and  rich, 
its  enunciation  clear. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  work  was  played  with  entire  mastery. 
There  is  little  but  praise  for  the  eight  solo  singers,  Mmes.  Hinkle,  Bar- 
four,  Keyes,  Fischer  and  Dercum,  and  Messrs.  Murphy,  Werrenrath 
and  Whitehill.  Mr.  Stokowski  gave  evidence  of  his  high  abilities  as 
a  conductor  by  his  preparation  of  such  a  performance  and  his  firm 
command  of  all  the  forces  under  his  baton.  He  conducted  the  work 
without  a  score. 
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ANNA  CASE 

Oct.  12  Miss  Anna  Case,  who  has  been  heard  in  New  York  hitherto 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  operas  and  in  the  Sunday  night 
concerts,  appeared  here  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  for  the  first  time 
in  a  song  recital.  The  occasion  was  made  festive  by  an  elaborate 
decoration  of  the  platform  with  palms,  by  the  bestowal  of  many  flowers 
and  by  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  of  the  friendliest  disposition, 
eager  to  applaud.  Nor  was  occasion  for  applause  lacking.  Miss  Case's 
voice  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  that  has  been  heard  in  the 
opera  house  for  a  long  time,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  an  American  and 
of  American  training  has  naturally  created  a  sympathetic  feeling  in 
her  listeners  that  found  renewed  expression  last  evening.  Her  voice 
is  not  of  a  sort  that  is  most  appropriately  surrounded  or  most  con- 
genially employed  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  nor,  indeed,  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  on  account  of  their  size.  It  is  a  light  soprano  of  the 
most  lyric  quality,  of  delightful  freshness  and  transparent  purity  when 
it  is  heard  at  its  best;  a  voice  that  is  not  adapted  for  dramatic  expres- 
sion nor  for  the  utterance  of  deep  emotions  but  yet  capable  within 
its  limits  of  a  variety  of  color  and  of  manifold  charming  effects.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  it  is  not  heard  at  its  best  when  it  is 
forced  in  order  to  make  it  something  other  than  it  is,  and  Miss  Case 
is  wisest  when  she  shuns  the  temptation  to  do  so. 

She  was  not  often  so  tempted  last  evening.    Her  program  was  chosen 
with  a  judicious  regard  to  what  she  is  best  capable  of  doing,  and 
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also  with  a  sense  of  musical  contrast  that  spoke  of  a  real  musical 
feeling. 

She  sang  the  eloquent  Lament  from  Monteverde's  Arianna  with  fitting 
simplicity;  perhaps  a  little  more  of  such  simplicity  would  have  been 
better  in  the  air,  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,  from  Handel's  Theodora. 
There  was  grace  in  her  delivery  of  Pergolesi's  Se  tu  m'ami  and  in 
Dr.  Arne's  English  air,  Lovely  Celia,  which  she  added  to  the  group. 
Miss  Case  showed  sympathy  and  understanding  for  German  Lieder 
by  Rubinstein,  Schumann  and  Brahms,  and  added  Schubert's  Ave 
Maria  to  the  printed  list.  And  yet  there  were  occasions  when  the 
quality  of  her  sustained  tones  in  Schumann's  Roselein  and  Mondnacht 
was  not  maintained  with  purity  and  evenness.  An  interesting  feature 
of  her  program  were  Swedish  songs  by  Sodermann  and  Kjerulf,  a 
Swedish  folk  dance  (which  she  had  to  repeat)  and  a  Norwegian  folk- 
song sung  with  one  exception  in  the  Scandinavian  tongues  and  with  a 
fully  characteristic  expression,  though  she  did  not  always  succeed  in 
preserving  the  beauty  of  her  tone  in  imparting  vigorous  brilliancy  to 
the  Dalpolska.  The  program  also  included  a  group  of  French  songs 
and  songs  by  Americans — Alexander  Russel,  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney, 
Fay  Foster,  MacDowell  and  Charles  Gilbert  Spross.  Mr.  Spross  was 
her  accompanist  and  played  with  much  skill. 


MISCHA  LEVITZKI 

Oct.  18  The  name  of  Mischa  Levitzki  probably  means  little  or  noth- 
ing to  most  music  lovers  in  New  York.  Those  who  went  to  his  recital 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  found  that  it  signifies  a  genuine 
talent  in  pianoforte  playing  and  belongs  to  a  musician  whose  first 
public  appearance  in  New  York  furnished  an  agreeable  surprise  and 
gave  much  pleasure  of  a  sort  none  too  common  in  the  performances 
of  new  and  untried  artists.  Mr.  Levitzki  is  a  young  man  of  Russian 
origin,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  New  York,  where  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Stowjowski.  Later  he  studied  with  Ernst  Dohnanyi  in 
Germany.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  studied  to  the  best  advantage; 
still  more  important,  it  is  evident  that  he  possesses  what  no  amount 
of  instruction  could  give  him,  the  innate  sense  of  the  artist,  the  power 
that  enables  him  confidently  to  go  his  own  way  toward  a  goal  of  his 
own  choice.    This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Levitzki  has  already  reached 
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the  fullness  of  maturity  that  is  likely  to  be  his  with  riper  years  and 
experience  in  life  and  art.  But  he  has  an  unusual  individuality,  and 
achieves  an  unusual  realization  of  it  in  his  performance. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  Mr.  Levitzki's  technical  equipment. 
All  who  have  passed  on  to  the  standing  of  an  artist  these  days  pos- 
sesses one.  His  is  highly  developed,  very  certain  and  would  be 
"brilliant"  if  he  sought  brilliancy  as  an  end  in  itself.  But  he  is  as 
little  of  a  virtuoso  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  technical  proficiency 
is  to  him  but  a  means  to  an  end.  His  style  is,  indeed,  uncommonly 
intimate  in  a  manner  that  is  intensely  musical.  He  played  Liszt's 
arrangement  of  Bach's  A  minor  organ  fugue  with  full  and  sonorous 
proportion,  with  remarkable  clearness  and  incisiveness,  and  with  a  firm 
and  vital  rhythmic  feeling  that  characterized  most  of  what  he  did. 
His  treatment  of  Beethoven's  Waldstein  sonata  was  not  robustly  pas- 
sionate or  rhetorical;  it  was  poetic,  intimate  in  its  feeling,  not  a 
proclamation  for  the  market  place,  hardly  even  for  the  concert  hall. 
And  there  was  an  allurement,  a  persuasive  charm  in  this  exposition 
that  beguiled  his  listeners  into  unquestioned  acceptance  of  it. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  imagination,  sentiment,  and  passion  in 
his  playing  of  some  of  Schumann's  Fantasiestucke,  Chopin's  A  flat 
ballade,  F  minor  nocturne,  E  minor  waltz;  and  there  was  always  a 
dominating  sense  of  their  beauty,  their  musical  quality,  as  in  the 
gavotte  of  Gluck's  arranged  by  Brahms,  and  in  the  Turkish  march  from 
Mozart's  A  major  sonata  there  were  a  pellucid  clearness  of  line  and 
grace  and  symmetry  of  phrase. 

It  is  likely  that  under  more  favorable  circumstances  Mr.  Levitzki 
could  accomplish  more  in  coloring  and  variety  and  in  depth  and  power 
of  tone.  His  unassuming  modesty  before  his  audience,  his  self-absorp- 
tion made  a  favorable  impression,  and  were,  indeed,  a  part  of  his 
artistic  personality  as  embodied  in  his  playing.  It  seems  likely  that 
more  will  be  heard  of  Mr.  Levitzki  in  New  York,  for  he  has  wares  to 
offer  that  are  none  too  common  in  the  artistic  market. 


ISOLDE  MENGES 

Oct.  22  In  the  evening  another  violinist  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  in  Aeolian  Hall,  Miss  Isolde  Menges.  She  is  a  young 
woman  who  comes  to  this  country  from  England,  whence  good  reports 
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of  her  abilities  had  preceded  her.  Her  concert  was  of  an  ambitious 
scope;  she  had  the  assistance  of  an  organization  called  the  Maud  Allan 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Ernest  Bloch,  and  with  its  accom- 
paniment she  played  Brahms's  Violin  concerto  and  Lalo's  Symphonie 
espagnole.  The  program  also  included  Beethoven's  overture  Leonore, 
No.  3,  and  a  composition  by  Mr.  Bloch,  Hiv er- Print em ps. 

Miss  Menges  is  highly  gifted  and  an  accomplished  violinist  in  many 
ways.  She  has  a  tone  of  great  power,  of  emotional  warmth  and  search- 
ing expressiveness  that  is  eloquent  of  a  glowing  and  ardent  tempera- 
ment; an  admirable  technical  equipment,  energy  and  elasticity  of  bow- 
ing; a  precision  upon  the  fingerboard  that  maintains  the  accuracy  of 
her  intonation  even  through  her  most  tempestuous  outbursts.  For  the 
most  striking  quality  of  her  playing,  established  in  the  listener's  ken 
before  she  had  progressed  through  many  measures,  is  an  intensity  that 
borders  upon  and  sometimes  reaches  the  point  of  violence.  She  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  Olympian  heights  of  Brahms's  great  masterpiece 
with  a  tumultuous  rush.  Her  style,  so  far  as  it  was  disclosed  last 
evening,  knows  little  restraint  and  little  artistic  reserve.  It  is  one  of 
dashing  impetuosity  that  is  often  stirring  and  contagious,  but  that 
takes  little  heed  of  the  material  upon  which  it  is  expended  and  is  hence 
often  inappropriate  and  disturbing. 

It  is  evident  that  not  thus  is  the  true  significance  of  Brahms's  con- 
certo to  be  laid  hold  of  by  its  interpreter.  Notwithstanding  much  that 
was  admirable  in  it,  her  performance  did  violence  in  varying  measure 
to  the  balance  and  proportion  of  the  first  and  last  movements.  The 
serenity  and  tranquil  beauty  of  the  slow  movement  had  a  restraining 
influence  upon  her  playing,  and  in  this  her  finest  qualities  were  dis- 
closed— a  truly  beautiful  cantabile  of  frequently  poignant  expressive- 
ness, breadth  and  nobility  of  melodic  line.  The  orchestra  made  very 
little  contribution  to  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  performance,  to  which 
it  should  contribute  so  much.  It  was  a  small  and  yet  noisy  body,  in 
which  the  wood  winds  used  by  Brahms  with  such  a  magical  beauty 
were  especially  raucous.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Bloch 
should  have  found  the  right  adjustment  and  the  right  measure  of 
restraint  for  even  a  small  orchestra  in  Aeolian  Hall,  and  the  accom- 
paniment only  accentuated  the  points  in  which  the  violinist  fell  short 
of  the  ideal  in  her  performance. 

The  excellent  features  of  Miss  Menges  playing  were  immediately 
and  cordially  recognized  by  a  large  audience  that  began  its  applause 
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vigorously  after  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  and  continued  it 
thereafter. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA,  JOSEF  STRANSKY 

Oct.  27  The  Philharmonic  Society,  having  weathered  seventy-four 
years,  which  have  mingled  storm  and  stress  with  prosperity,  entered 
upon  its  seventy-fifth  year  last  evening,  when  it  gave  its  first  concert 
of  the  season  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  occasion  had  a  propitious  aspect. 
The  audience  was  large;  and  the  orchestra,  among  which  few  faces 
were  to  be  seen,  was  also  large,  having  been  augmented  for  the  first 
performance  of  the  new  composition  by  Strauss,  the  principal  number 
of  the  first  program.  Mr.  Stransky,  when  he  came  upon  the  stage, 
was  greeted  with  great  cordiality  by  the  audience  in  a  long  round  of 
applause,  and  the  members  of  the  orchestra  rose  to  receive  him.  After 
the  performance  of  Strauss's  new  piece,  a  large  wreath  was  presented 
to  him,  which  called  out  further  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm. 

The  new  piece  was  Richard  Strauss's  Alpine  symphony,  his  latest 
composition,  which  was  announced  for  performance  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  last  season.  Its  production  then  had  to  be  postponed 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  music  from  Germany  in 
time;  for  which  reason  the  first  American  performance  was  given  at 
the  May  Festival  in  Cincinnati,  under  Dr.  Kunwald,  where  it  was 
hurriedly  prepared  at  almost  the  last  moment.  The  result  showed  that 
as  much  of  honor  as  was  implied  in  the  priority  of  production  had 
been  yielded  to  Cincinnati  without  any  great  detriment  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  that  subsequent  ages  will  not  look 
back  upon  the  loss  as  a  serious  blemish  upon  the  Society's  history. 

The  Alpine  symphony  is,  of  course,  an  elaborate  piece  of  program 
music  depicting  something  more  than  a  day  upon  the  Alps,  from  night 
to  sunrise,  and  then  onward  to  sunset  and  night  again,  in  twenty-two 
scenes  or  episodes.  A  number  of  these  are  things  that  have  occupied 
descriptive  musicians  from  time  immemorial  and  are  among  the  most 
conventional  of  subjects;  the  sunrise,  the  forest,  the  brook,  the  water- 
fall, the  Alpine  horn  and  the  cowbell,  the  thunderstorm,  the  sunset. 
Others  are  less  conventional.  The  ascent  is  depicted.  There  is  an 
"apparition,"  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  "lost  in  the  thicket  and  bush"; 
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the  glacier,  with  glacial  dangers;  the  view  from  the  summit,  a  "vision," 
the  rising  of  mists  and  the  hiding  of  the  sun;  an  elegy  and  the  descent. 

For  putting  all  this  into  music  Strauss  needs  a  very  large  orchestra 
augmented  in  many  departments.  The  musical  material  that  he  has 
devoted  to  it  shows  the  preoccupation  of  his  later  years  with  themes 
that  lend  themselves  to  plastic  working  and  various  devices  and  com- 
binations, rather  than  with  musical  ideas  of  specifically  musical  value, 
pregnancy,  beauty  and  expressiveness.  The  piece  is,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it,  a  monstrous  congeries  of  commonplace;  much  of 
it  is  extremely  flat,  tedious  and  pointless,  so  far  as  musical  significance 
goes.  There  is,  naturally,  much  dexterity  in  the  orchestration;  there 
are  fine  sonorities  and  effects  that  are  characteristic  of  the  composer, 
both  in  beauty  of  color  and  in  crass  ugliness.  But  as  Mr.  Humiston 
well  points  out  in  his  note  to  the  program,  the  music  is  simplicity  itself 
compared  with  many  things  in  some  of  the  other  symphonic  poems  and 
in  Elektra.  He  might  have  added  Der  Rosenkav alter,  and  there  are 
echoes  of  Der  Rosenkavalier  in  some  of  the  orchestral  effects;  though 
there  is  little  of  the  musical  value  of  that  work. 

Numerous  conventional  formulas  of  program  music  by  rule  of  thumb 
are  used.  There  is  a  theme  to  denote  the  ascent  of  the  mountain;  by  a 
prodigy  of  ingenuity  the  inversion  of  this  theme  denotes  the  descent, 
and  all  is  made  plain  to  the  earnest  listener.  Sunrise  is  shown  by  a 
descending  theme;  this  seems  at  first  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  until  subtle  consideration  shows  that  "mountain  tops  are  first 
lit  by  the  sun's  rays,  which  reach  deeper  and  deeper  till  the  valleys 
are  suffused  with  light."  Hunting  horns  announce,  as  they  have  for 
centuries  announced,  the  entrance  into  the  forest.  There  is  a  marvel- 
ously  realistic  depiction  of  cowbells — by  perfectly  good,  real  cowbells; 
another  realistic  depiction  of  the  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  storm  by 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  in  a  "wind  machine."  Every  instrument  in 
the  orchestra  cracks  itself  in  the  storm;  but  the  result  is  but  noise, 
with  nothing  of  the  subtle  suggestion  of  the  reaction  of  the  forces  of 
nature  upon  the  human  sensibilities  such  as  Beethoven  attains  in  the 
Pastoral  symphony.  When  Strauss  attempts  to  represent  a  spiritual 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Alpine  climber,  as  he  has  in  the  section 
marked  Elegy,  he  groped  vainly  after  real  expression.  And  this  is  an 
epitome  of  the  musical  value  of  the  Alpine  symphony. 

The  work  is  long,  shambling  in  structure,  vague  in  its  impression. 
The  ending  is  intolerably  long  drawn  out.     It  is  not  an  achievement 
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that  will  add  lustre  to  the  composer's  reputation.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  that  will  increase  the  force  of  the  description  of  Strauss  as  "a 
man  who  was  once  a  genius."  The  performance  under  Mr.  Stransky's 
direction  was  a  fine  one,  and  had  evidently  been  carefully  prepared. 

Besides  the  symphony  the  prelude  to  the  second  act  of  Strauss's 
music  drama,  Guntram,  was  played;  and  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin; 
the  funeral  march  from  Gotterdammerung,  and  the  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries. 


TERESA  CARRENO 

Oct.  28  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  for  long  years  repeatedly  a  visitor  to 
New  York  as  an  artist,  reappeared  here  last  evening  in  a  pianoforte 
recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  for  the  first  time  in  several  seasons.  She  was 
warmly  greeted  by  an  audience  not  large  in  numbers,  but  highly 
appreciative  of  her  playing.  Time  was  when  Mme.  Carreno  was  con- 
sidered a  Valkyrie  of  the  pianoforte ;  when  tempestuous  power  was  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  her  playing.  It  is  no  longer  so;  her  art  has 
mellowed  and  gained  refinement  in  these  later  years. 

She  played  better  last  evening  than  she  did  at  her  previous  visit 
to  New  York.  Mme.  Carreno  cultivates  now  beauty  of  tone  and  some 
reserve  in  the  proclamation  of  even  the  most  elemental  passions,  and  in 
passages  of  tenderer  and  softer  emotion  her  tone  and  expression  are 
reduced  to  a  fine-spun  thread.  She  lingers,  in  fact,  a  little  too  long 
and  too  lovingly  over  such  passages;  and  it  has  become  almost  a  man- 
nerism that  her  piano  and  pianissimo  have  become  synonymous  with 
a  marked  retardation  of  tempo. 

These  things  were  to  be  observed  in  her  performance  of  Chopin's 
B  minor  Sonata,  Op.  58,  which  had  many  aspects  of  beauty  and  poetry, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Schumann's  Fantasie  in  C.  The  middle  move- 
ment of  the  fantasie  had,  perhaps,  too  little  of  the  "energy"  demanded 
by  the  composer  because  of  this  tendency  to  caress  every  singing  phrase 
and  section.  But  Mme.  Carreno  gave  amplitude  and  sonority  to  the 
composition  as  a  whole,  and  her  performance  was  one  of  ripe  "artistic 
feeling." 

She  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  devoted  exponents  of  the  piano- 
forte music  of  her  one-time  pupil,  Edward  MacDowell,  whose  music 
she  plays  with  authority  and  intimate  understanding.     Last  evening 
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she  offered  his  Keltic  sonata,  Op.  59 — one  that  is  less  often  heard  than 
some  of  the  others.  Her  program  was  brought  to  a  close  with  three 
pieces  by  Liszt. 


IGNACE  PADEREWSKI 

Nov.  6  A  new  generation  of  concert-goers  has  grown  up  since  Ignace 
Paderewski  first  profoundly  impressed  New  York  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  country  with  his  pianoforte  playing,  now  twenty-five  years  ago, 
lacking  eleven  days.  He  gave  his  first  concert  here  in  Carnegie  Hall 
on  Nov.  17,  1 89 1.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  reappeared  there  at  a 
recital;  and  that  his  hold  on  the  musical  public  is  quite  as  strong  as 
ever  was  shown  by  the  great  audience  that  gathered  there  to  hear  him 
and  that  applauded  him  with  almost  a  frenzy  after  every  piece  he 
played.  Several  hundred  people,  applicants  in  vain  for  admission,  it  is 
said,  were  turned  away. 

Mr.  Paderewski  played  here  twice  last  season,  besides  the  memorable 
occasion  on  which  he  both  spoke  and  played  on  behalf  of  his  suffering 
country.  There  was  nothing  in  his  art  as  he  revealed  it  yesterday  new 
to  those  who  have  heard  him  in  later  years;  and  the  pieces  upon  his 
program  he  has  often  played  here  before.  To  those  who  remembered 
his  playing  of  a  quarter  century  ago  there  were  again  evident  the 
changes  that  have  gradually  been  wrought  into  his  style  since  then; 
denoting  in  general  a  growth  in  power,  the  command  of  a  more 
grandiose  and  imposing  eloquence,  the  ambition  to  work  upon  a  larger 
scale.  With  it  goes  a  less  persistent  reliance  upon  the  seductive  lyrical 
charm,  the  rapturous  loveliness  that  bewitched  first  audiences  as  with 
a  new  magic.  There  was  also  evidence  in  his  playing  that  Mr.  Paderew- 
ski sometimes  is  led  to  demand  of  the  piano,  in  sheer  weight  and  force 
of  tone,  more  than  the  piano  can  give.  There  were  passages  in  Beet- 
hoven's Appassionato,  sonata  and  in  Schumann's  fantaisie  where  this 
temptation  beguiled  him  to  the  injury  of  his  effects,  where,  in  seeking 
more,  obtained  less.  All  these  things  have  often  enough  been  noted 
at  his  recent  appearances  here.  The  greater  qualities  of  his  art  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  searching  potency;  but  rather  gained  in  ripeness 
and  fullness.  All  he  does  is  still  guided  by  his  intense  and  penetrating 
romantic  feeling,  and  he  moves  always  on  an  exalted  plane  of  emo- 
tional power.    There  are  few,  even  of  the  elect  among  artists,  who  can 
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deliver  such  an  appealing  and  poignant  cantabile;  can  attain  such 
exquisite  perfection  in  the  singing  beauty  of  a  phrase,  in  the  molding 
of  a  melodic  line. 

Instead  of  Brahms's  variations  oh  a  theme  by  Handel  he  began  with 
Bach's  Chromatic  f antaisie  and  fugue,  which  he  conceives  in  an  intensely 
romantic  spirit.  Beethoven's  Appassionata  sonata  and  Schumann's 
f antaisie  are  among  the  most  familiar  of  his  performances;  both  are 
cast  now  in  a  large  mold,  both  reach  a  heroic  stature  now,  such  as 
formerly  they  hardly  attained  under  his  hands.  When  he  reaches  his 
Chopin  numbers  he  enters  into  his  own  kingdom  in  which  there  are 
few  to  dispute  him.  He  throws  around  this  music  a  glamor  that  is  his 
most  individual  possession;  he  speaks  here  with  a  native  eloquence  and 
a  poignancy  that  are  deeply  moving.  The  Ballade  in  G  minor — 
wherein  Mr.  Paderewski  takes  the  opening  selection  at  a  slower  pace 
than  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  so  doing,  carries  conviction — 
the  Nocturnes  in  F  and  F  sharp;  three  Etudes,  Nos.  12,  7  and  3  from 
Op.  10;  a  mazurka  and  the  Waltz  in  A  flat  Op.  34,  were  what  he 
played.  At  the  end  there  was  the  excited  rush  of  enthusiasts  to  the 
platform's  edge  and  the  contribution  by  the  pianist  of  more  pieces. 


ALMA  GLUCK 

Nov.  12  Mme.  Alma  Gluck  has  gained  a  firmer  and  stronger  place  in 
the  musical  public's  esteem  in  recent  seasons,  and  for  good  reasons: 
for  her  beautiful  voice,  for  her  serious  purpose  in  mastering  it  wholly 
and  putting  it  to  the  finest  kind  of  service,  for  the  artistic  value  and 
charm  of  her  singing.  Her  audience  at  her  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall  overflowed  the  seats  on  the  floor  and  some  of  it 
was  put  into  seats  on  the  stage.  There  was  appreciation  for  Mme. 
Gluck's  singing,  which  was  heartily  applauded,  and  several  of  her 
songs  were  encored. 

Her  voice  had  the  aerial  transparency  and  delicate  lyric  quality  that 
have  been  so  often  veiled,  and  there  were  certain  passages  where  more 
brilliancy  of  tone  would  have  been  effective.  Mme.  Gluck's  vocal 
mechanism  has  been  continually  bettered,  and  of  the  artistic  side  of 
her  technique,  as  the  use  of  legato,  the  finish  of  phrasing,  the  clearness 
of  diction,  she  has  a  firmer  grasp.  She  still  has  something  to  acquire 
in  fully  embodying  the  finer  spirit  and  significance  of  some  of  the 
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songs  she  sings.  There  is  room  still  for  the  enlargement  of  her  range 
of  emotional  expression,  even  in  the  direction  toward  which  it  must 
necessarily  chiefly  tend,  not  that  of  the  dramatic  and  the  deeply 
passionate. 

Mme.  Gluck  sang  With  verdure  clad,  from  Haydn's  Creation,  with 
much  repose  and  purity  of  style.  Following  it  came  Jauchzet  Gott  in 
alt  en  Landen,  from  one  of  Bach's  cantatas.  Airs  of  this  sort  present 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  modern  singers,  and  probably  did  to  Bach's 
own  contemporaries,  for  he  thought  little  of  the  voice  in  writing  them 
and  much  of  their  musical  content  and  their  place  in  the  instrumental 
ensemble.  A  little  more  rhythmic  certainty  and  poise  would  have  im- 
proved Mme.  Gluck's  delivery  of  this  air,  which  had  very  admirable 
qualities.  So  had  her  singing  of  the  romance,  Roses  softly  blooming, 
from  Spohr's  opera,  Zemire  und  Azor,  a  beautiful  song  of  its  type, 
which  called  for  the  best  of  the  singer's  legato  and  elegance  of  style 
and  which  she  repeated  at  length.  She  did  not  wholly  catch  the 
archness  and  humor  of  Beethoven's  Der  Kuss.  Her  German  lieder 
included  some  not  very  familiar.  Loewe's  Kanzonetta,  beautifully 
sung,  though  it  would  have  been  improved  by  a  less  measured  tempo; 
Brahms's  very  characteristic  Vorschneller  Schwur,  Reger's  Wiegenlied, 
which  she  also  repeated  and  Strauss 's  Winterliebe.  There  was  a  group 
of  Russian  and  French  songs  and  finally  one  in  English.  It  was  clear 
that  Mme.  Gluck's  audience  appreciated  highly  and  at  its  true  worth 
the  value  of  her  singing  and  the  beauty  of  the  voice  which  she  has  so 
honestly  and  sincerely  attempted  to  mold  to  the  highest  lyric  uses. 


FRANCES  ALDA 

Nov.  15  Mme.  Frances  Alda  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
gave  her  annual  song  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  She  sang  a 
group  of  numbers  in  the  older  style,  a  group  that  was  made  up  of  two 
new  songs  in  Finnish,  two  songs  of  Grieg,  and  Strauss's  Cacilie,  five 
songs  in  French,  three  of  which  were  new  words  by  Sibella  and  Four- 
drain,  and  five  songs  in  English,  which  included  two  new  songs  by 
Frank  La  Forge,  the  accompanist  of  the  evening,  and  Coleridge- 
Taylor's  Life  and  death. 

Mme.  Alda's  audience  was  a  large  one,  ushers  staggered  under  the 
weight  of  flowers  that  were  sent  up  to  the  stage  to  do  her  honor,  and 
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there  were  all  the  accompaniments  of  a  gala  occasion.  The  singer 
herself  was  in  good  voice,  and  has  probably  never  been  heard  to  better 
advantage  in  a  recital  here.  She  did  a  good  deal  of  fine  singing  of 
that  type  where  vocal  qualities  are'  distinguished  above  the  desire  to 
portray  the  deeper  moods  or  express  strongly  marked  feeling.  This 
seems  to  be  her  forte  as  a  lyric  soprano,  and  one  within  which  she 
consciously  holds  herself  for  the  present,  if  one  may  judge  of  her 
intentions  by  the  program,  an  excellent  one. 

When  her  voice  is  at  its  best  it  has  an  evenness  and  flexibility  in  the 
upper  portions  that  is  capable  of  producing  excellent  results,  and  this 
was  often  in  evidence.  It  was  marred  only  by  a  tinge  of  acidity  that 
often  goes  with  the  light  voices,  and  a  certain  unsteadiness  in  the 
lower  range.  Her  style  was  tasteful  and  effective  in  producing  the 
results  desired.  Mr.  La  Forge  played  the  accompaniments  most  ex- 
cellently. 


JACQUES  THIBAUD 

Nov.  17  Jacques  Thibaud,  the  French  violinist,  has  also  had  his 
experience  of  war  and  his  baptism  of  fire  in  the  trenches.  Fortunately 
his  Government  considers  that  he  has  "done  his  bit,"  and  he  is  now  in 
America,  fulfilling  engagements  that  he  had  expected  to  meet  two 
years  ago.  He  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  where  the  audience  was  large  and  ready  to  greet  him 
eagerly.  Mr.  Thibaud  last  played  here  three  years  ago,  when,  after 
playing  once  in  New  York,  his  projected  season  was  suddenly  broken 
short  by  his  return  to  France. 

His  first  visit  to  America  ten  years  before  was  remembered  as  that 
of  a  talented  young  musician  endowed  with  poetic  and  gracious  quali- 
ties and  with  executive  skill.  In  the  interval  his  repute  in  Europe 
had  been  greatly  enhanced,  and  he  had  grown  to  a  position  of  prom- 
inence. 

When  he  was  at  his  best  in  his  concert  yesterday  Mr.  Thibaud 
showed  the  qualities  of  a  truly  fine  artist  in  many  ways.  He  did  not 
reach  his  best,  however,  till  he  reached  Ernest  Chausson's  Poeme,  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  played  with  a  piano  transcription  of  the  orches- 
tral part;  a  pity,  for  the  work  depends  much  upon  the  orchestral  color 
for  its  true  effect.     He  treated  this  with  an  especial  sympathy  and 
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with  a  certain  fervor,  rising  even  to  rapture,  that  raised  the  music  to 
its  highest  power  of  poetic  eloquence.  This  he  expressed  in  a  tone  of 
great  fullness  and  beauty,  of  a  searching  and  poignant  quality,  a  wide 
range  of  shading.  And  in  it  his  intonation  was  considerably  more  cer- 
tain than  it  was  in  the  earlier  numbers  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Thibaud  began  with  a  Concerto  in  A  major  by  Saint-Saens  that 
seemed  to  offer  some  mystification.  A  note  on  the  program  said  that  it 
was  "played  in  its  original  form  at  the  request  of  the  composer." 
There  were  three  movements,  an  allegro  and  an  andante  enchained 
together  and  a  "rondo  capriccioso."  The  "rondo  capriccioso"  is  the 
piece  that  has  been  a  favorite  of  violinists  for  the  last  forty  years,  and 
never  supposed  nor  stated  in  the  printed  copies  to  be  connected  with 
or  detached  from  a  concerto;  a  piece  set  down  in  the  biographies  as  an 
independent  composition,  and  published  as  such  some  years  later  than 
the  Concerto,  Op.  20,  which  appeared  with  the  two  enchained  move- 
ments only.  Has  the  composer  changed  his  mind  of  forty  years  ago 
and  desired  to  restore  the  rondo  to  a  position  from  which  he  ousted  it 
on  its  publication? 

The  performance  of  this  newly  restored  concerto  was  not  all  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Thibaud  in  respect  of  purity  of 
intonation  and  technical  finish;  but  there  was  evident  a  style  of  repose 
and  amplitude  of  expression,  of  finish  and  elegance  in  many  respects, 
and  of  somewhat  greater  brilliancy  than  he  showed  at  his  last  appear- 
ance here.  His  playing  is  of  high  seriousness  and  sincerity,  without 
affectation  or  a  wish  for  display.  There  were  better  qualities  in  his 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Romance  in  F  than  in  that  of  Bach's 
Prelude  and  fugue  in  G  minor  for  violin  unaccompanied,  in  which 
there  were  lapses  of  intonation,  some  scratchiness  of  tone,  and  even 
some  disregard  of  the  composer's  text.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Thibaud's 
high  artistic  qualities  were  certified  by  the  best  playing  that  he  did; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  "find  himself"  with  greater  certainty 
in  subsequent  performances. 


MARGARET  MATZENAUER 

Nov.  23  Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  known  as  the  possessor  of  one 
of  the  finest  contralto  or  mezzo  voices  heard  lately  in  the  company  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
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in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  was  a  numerous  audience,  persistent  in  ap- 
plause, that  heard  a  program  different  from  what  most  German  operatic 
singers  are  accustomed  to  present.  Mme.  Matzenauer's  songs  were 
divided  equally  between  Italian,  German,  French  and  English.  Her 
Italian  songs  were  all  Sgambati's,  and  to  them  she  added  another.  In 
German  there  were  little  known  songs  by  Strauss,  Erich  Wolff,  Cone 
and  Marx;  in  French,  Debussy,  Tremisot  and  Fourdrain  were  repre- 
sented, and  in  English,  Frank  La  Forge  and  Cyril  Scott. 

All  these  songs  were  not  suited  to  Mme.  Matzenauer's  style  and 
powers  of  interpretation.  In  some  her  voice  was  called  upon  to  go  a 
little  too  high.  There  was  a  certain  lack  of  differentiation  in  the  mood 
and  spirit  of  them,  though  sometimes  the  singer  was  successful  in  an 
unexpected  direction,  as  in  the  playful  interpolated  Italian  song.  What 
was  to  be  enjoyed  most  in  her  singing  was  the  purely  sensuous  beauty 
of  her  voice,  its  richness  of  quality,  its  lusciousness  and  evenness,  its 
sheer  weight  and  power,  as  well  as  the  smooth  and  effortless  delivery. 
It  was  not  notable  for  the  clearness  and  finish  of  the  diction.  Mme. 
Matzenauer's  performance  was  intelligent  and  sympathetic,  but  it 
hardly  showed  her  to  be  so  potent  as  a  song  singer  as  she  is  in  the 
dramatic  parts  best  suited  to  her. 


"IPHIGENIE  EN  TAURIDE 

Nov.  26  The  production  of  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which — errors  and  omissions  excepted — 
is  declared  to  be  the  first  in  America,  was  a  notable  achievement.  It 
is  one  for  which  some  will  thank  the  management  for  undertaking. 
Whether  the  opera  will  make  a  place  for  itself  in  the  admiration  of 
this  public  is  something  of  a  question.  Its  archaic  qualities  fall 
strangely  upon  ears  accustomed  to  melodies  of  greater  incisiveness,  to 
harmonies  of  more  stirring  emotional  potency,  to  dramatic  movement 
that  seems  nearer  human  life  today  than  the  Greeks  and  their  gods 
and  goddesses  seem  at  first  sight.  Much  is  demanded  of  an  audience 
today  in  listening  to  Iphigenie,  as  much  was  demanded  in  listening  to 
Armide  and  even  to  Orjeo  when  they  were  in  the  Metropolitan  reper- 
tory, in  surrendering  the  expectation  of  these  stronger  and  more  moving 
musical  methods  of  expression  that  have  been  developed  since  Gluck's 
day. 
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It  is  likely  that  many  in  the  matinee  audience  yesterday  did  not 
quite  know  what  to  make  of  Iphigenie;  and  still  more  likely  that  some 
did  not  make  of  it  what  it  really  is  and  is  entitled  to  be  considered. 
The  art  of  music  changes  and  develops  new  forms  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  art;  and  in  music  the  opera  is  the  form  that  most  quickly 
becomes  out-moded  and  old-fashioned.  This  is  less  the  case  with 
operas  that  have  so  substantial  a  basis  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  grandeur 
of  expression  as  Gluck's,  or  those  so  filled  with  the  vitalizing  force  of 
genius  as  Mozart's.  It  is  the  purely  decorative  effects  in  music  that 
most  speedily  become  tawdry;  and  the  coloratura  operas  of  bygone 
times  make  a  quick  disappearance. 

Gluck's  Orjeo  has  more  appeal  to  the  modern  taste  than  either 
Armide  or  Iphigenie — though  the  weightiest  critics  of  the  past  have 
judged  that  Iphigenie  was  the  greatest.  But  even  those  who  listen 
to  Orjeo  must  be  prepared  to  leave  at  the  doors  of  the  Opera  House, 
when  they  enter,  many  of  their  tastes  and  prejudices,  their  preferences 
and  habitudes  in  music.  Something  has  been  done  to  meet  those  tastes 
and  preferences  in  presenting  Iphigenie  to  modern  audiences  by  con- 
densation, by  strengthening  the  orchestra,  which  has  a  sound  probably 
never  dreamed  of  by  Gluck  and  by  what  Dr.  Richard  Strauss  con- 
siders a  more  effective  and  dramatic  ending.  But  even  so,  Iphigenie 
must  necessarily  have  an  archaic  effect  upon  unprepared  listeners  of 
the  present  day. 

They  must  be  ready  to  waive  most  of  the  harmonic  resources  that 
express  to  our  minds  the  varied  emotions  of  dramatic  development,  all 
the  novelties,  piquancies  and  surprises  that  are  found  so  beguiling 
today.  They  must  not  expect  the  full  flavor  of  modern  melody.  The 
lines  of  Gluck's  music  are  severe  and  simple.  It  is  art  in  the  grand 
style;  it  has  really  much  in  common  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy 
with  which  it  deals — not  that  the  Greeks  themselves  ever  knew  or 
imagined  any  music  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  Gluck's.  But 
for  the  discerning  modern  listener  there  is  a  deep,  underlying  spiritual 
kinship.  Greek  tragedy  is  not  in  the  least  amusing,  nor  is  Gluck's 
musical  representation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  amusing. 

Listeners  who  came  with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  was  before 
them  also  had  to  be  ready  to  waive  enjoyment  of  something  that  really 
belonged  to  them;  and  that  is  the  singing  of  Gluck's  music  in  the 
broad,  simple,  sustained  style  for  which  the  composer  calculated  it. 
There  are  few  singers  left  now  who  can  do  this.    The  style  is  obso- 
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lescent  among  operatic  artists,  who  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
brought  up  on  the  declamatory  style  of  Wagner  and  the  passionate 
and  vehement  strains  of  the  new  Italian  school.  The  repose  and 
dignity,  the  perfection  of  phrase,  the  broad  and  sweeping  outlines  of 
Gluck's  music  are  foreign  to  them.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise.  There  is  a  large  question  involved  in  this,  of  the  decay 
of  the  true  art  of  singing,  the  art  of  bel  canto,  which,  it  is  maintained, 
disqualifies  no  one  for  the  singing  of  any  kind  of  music,  ancient  or 
modern,  while  it  gives  the  artists  the  complete  command  and  control 
over  his  voice  that  preserves  its  beauty  and  potency,  and  puts  every- 
thing, so  far  as  his  natural  limitations  permit,  within  his  power.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  the  modern  conditions  of  operatic  art  have 
discouraged,  if  they  have  not  obliterated  wholly,  that  style  of  singing. 
There  was  not  enough  of  it  shown  in  the  performance  of  Iphigenie  en 
Tauride,  and  the  lack  of  it  was  one  of  the  chief  blemishes  of  the 
performance. 

But  those  who  can  put  themselves  in  touch  with  the  music  itself, 
who  can  forgive  the  vocalists  and  are  not  deterred  by  the  strangeness 
and  severity  of  the  opera's  exterior;  who  are  willing  to  look  beneath 
the  surface,  to  put  themselves  into  a  frame  of  mind  not  wholly  of  today, 
to  perceive  the  power  and  beauty  of  much  of  this  music  that  time  has 
not  invalidated,  will  find  a  deep  satisfaction  and  refreshment  in  listen- 
ing to  Iphigenie  en  Tauride.  It  may  be  hoped  that  there  are  enough 
to  repay  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  for  making  what,  after  all,  was  something 
of  an  experiment. 


"TOSCA" 

Dec.  5  Puccini's  Tosca  was  sung  for  the  first  time  this  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night  with  unusual  features  attending 
the  performance.  It  marked  the  debut  of  Claudia  Muzio,  a  young 
Italian  soprano  who  has  been  called  in  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
departure  of  Lucrezia  Bori,  and  is  the  first  Italian  to  sing  the  role  at 
the  Metropolitan,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Caruso  in  the  role  of 
Cavadarossi  for  several  seasons.  An  accustomed  feature  was  Scotti's 
impersonation  of  Scarpia.  This  combination  was  enough  to  call  out 
one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  the  season  and  hundreds  that  stormed 
the  doors  were  turned  away  when  the  last  admission  was  sold. 
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Inside  the  house  there  was  more  anticipatory  excitement  than  has 
attended  any  performance  yet  this  season,  not  excluding  even  the 
opening.  Every  circumstance  was  thus  favorable  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  singer,  on  whom  a  great  share  of  the  interest  centered. 
In  many  ways  she  justified  the  interest.  She  is  young  and  beautiful. 
It  is  possible  to  feel  enthusiasm  over  her  acting,  which  is  composed, 
animated,  intelligent  and  tasteful.  She  has  dramatic  feeling  and  an 
individuality  governs  her  work.  Of  her  voice,  judgment  will  be  more 
accurate  if  it  is  reserved  for  later  occasions,  when  she  is  more  at  ease 
and  more  familiar  with  the  acoustics  of  the  house. 

It  was  to  be  noticed  last  night  that  she  was  always  willing  to  sacrifice 
vocal  display  to  the  need  of  coloring  a  phrase  to  suit  the  dramatic 
intention  of  the  moment.  Melodramatic  Tosca  is  scarcely  the  opera 
in  which  a  conscientious  singer  of  the  title  role  can  give  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  her  vocal  equipment,  but  Miss  Muzio  established  the  fact 
that  her  voice  is  of  fresh  and  agreeable  quality  and  that  she  governs 
it  artistically.  There  were  times  when  a  certain  hardness  was  notice- 
able, and  the  lower  range  was  not  always  full  and  warm,  but  these 
qualities  may  have  been  induced  by  the  style  of  Puccini's  music.  She 
was  very  enthusiastically  received  by  the  audience,  which  seemed  to 
accept  her  as  a  very  interesting  artist,  which  she  undoubtedly  is.  After 
certain  small  exaggerations  are  toned  down  her  promise  for  future 
appearances  is  considerable  and  they  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Caruso  delighted  his  audience,  and  his  consideration  for  the  new 
singer  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  his  singing.  The  smoothness  and 
beauty  of  his  phrasing  in  E  lucevan  le  stelle  and  the  lack  of  bombast 
were  grateful  to  those  who  have  heard  tenors  apparently  trying  to 
split  their  throats  over  the  air.  Scotti's  Scarpia  is,  of  course,  very 
familiar,  and  the  characterization  loses  nothing  of  its  force  and  dis- 
tinction. A  word  is  due  Angelo  Bada  for  his  excellent  "bit"  as  Spoletta. 
Mr.  Polacco  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  difficult  task  of  accompany- 
ing the  voices  in  this  opera. 


OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

Jan.  i  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  gave  an  orchestral  concert  in  the 
evening,  in  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  appearing  as  a  conductor  for 
the  first  time  here,  and  as  a  pianist.    He  is  by  no  means  a  tyro  in  the 
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first  capacity,  for  he  has  conducted  in  Europe.  He  showed  last  even- 
ing that  he  has  in  him  that  which  makes  conductors  of  the  finer  grain. 
There  is  the  command  of  the  technique  of  the  art,  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  he  wants  and  the  ability  to  obtain  it;  a  firm,  decisive  and 
significant  beat,  elastic  and  comprehensive,  sometimes  a  beat  of  figures, 
phrases  and  outlines,  but  fitted  for  the  end  to  be  obtained;  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  score,  which  was  in  his  head  last  evening,  for  he 
conducted  without  the  printed  notes.  His  command  of  the  orchestra, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  existing  things,  he  had  probably  not  wearied 
with  rehearsal,  was  ample. 

There  is  also  a  fine  intelligence,  musical  understanding,  and  a  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  presented  a  program  en- 
tirely of  Tschaikowsky's  works:  the  orchestral  fantasy,  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  and  the  Sixth,  Pathetic,  symphony,  he  himself  playing  the  B  flat 
minor  concerto.  This  is  music  in  which  temptation  stands  always  at 
the  conductor's  elbow,  urging  him  to  heap  up  effects  and  to  tear  passion 
to  tatters;  to  sacrifice  everything  for  "thrills."  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch 
was  not  beguiled.  His  readings  were  sympathetic  and  full  of  under- 
standing; powerful  in  reproducing  the  composer's  thought,  but  repro- 
ducing it  clearly  and  in  well-considered  proportion.  He  showed  both 
aptitude  and  skill  as  a  conductor.  As  a  pianist  there  is  no  longer 
need  to  speak  of  either  his  aptitude  or  his  skill. 


HAROLD  BAUER 

Jan.  7  As  a  pendant  to  his  recital  of  old  clavier  music  given  early 
in  the  season,  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall  one 
devoted  to  "the  music  of  today."  The  program  represented  very  vary- 
ing styles,  and  only  two  of  the  pieces  on  it,  Debussy's,  were  familiar. 
Only  two  were  of  the  most  drastically  dissonant  manner  of  the  "ultra 
moderns,"  one  of  Schonberg's  short  and  inexplicable  Clavier  stilcke, 
and  something  longer,  with  more  pretense  at  development,  by  Scriabine, 
in  one  movement,  that  he  calls  a  sonata.  Schonberg's  seemed  at  least 
the  more  sincere.  Scriabine  appeared  to  have  taken  a  short  and  com- 
monplace thematic  fragment  and  dressed  it  for  incessant  repetition 
and  dilution  with  some  peculiarly  acid  disharmonies  and  erratic  passage 
work.    The  impression  it  gave  was  that  it  all  might  have  been  said  in  a 
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manner  more  natural  that  would  not  have  disturbed  the  bourgeois  in 
the  least  or  even  caused  them  to  take  particular  notice. 

A  theme  and  variations  by  Edward  Royce  seemed  to  be  the  product 
of  a  fresh  and  original  talent,  in  a  vein  truly  the  composer's  own. 
There  are  some  exuberances  in  it;  but  the  composer  is  a  youth,  and 
hence  with  a  right  to  exuberances;  an  American,  the  son  of  a  famous 
father,  the  philosopher,  Josiah  Royce,  and  a  personality  in  music,  if 
the  indication  of  this  composition  be  not  misleading,  who  may  bear 
watching  for  something  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Bauer  has  added  to  the  very  limited  repertory  of  Cesar 
Franck's  pianoforte  pieces  by  making  a  skillful  transcription  of  a 
pastorale  for  organ  by  him,  in  which  the  pianoforte  is  not  made  to 
thunder  but  to  reproduce  naturally  the  composer's  idiom.  There  is 
here  little  of  the  rapturous  and  ecstatic  visionary;  the  music  is  gay 
and  innocent,  even  in  the  little  fugato  in  the  middle,  and  wholly 
charming.  There  was  a  set  of  Spanish  pieces  by  the  French  com- 
poser, Raoul  Laparra,  known  in  the  country  by  his  Spanish  opera, 
La  habanera;  six  pieces  largely  in  Spanish  dance  rhythms,  but  with 
little  of  the  conventional  Spanish  in  them;  there  is  much  characteriza- 
tion, much  atmosphere. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  number  of  the  remarkable  program 
was  the  set  of  ten  Exposition  pictures  by  Moussorgsky.  They  are 
intended  to  be  the  musical  equivalents,  a  "musical  copy,"  the  composer 
called  them,  of  ten  drawings  by  the  Russian  architect,  Hartmann.  In 
these  Moussorgsky's  power  of  suggestion  and  description  runs  riot, 
as  the  program  notes  remarked;  the  grotesque,  the  bizarre  and  the 
satirical  predominating,  though  the  poetic  and  the  charming  are  not 
absent. 

Mr.  Bauer's  performance  of  this  program  was  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  achievements.  He  played  everything  on  it  with  intense 
conviction,  even  the  piece  by  Schonberg.  Whatever  the  audience's 
feeling  about  it  may  have  been,  they  did  not  burst  out  laughing  when 
it  was  finished.  He  found  and  expressed  significance  in  everything; 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  pieces  were  raised  to  a  higher 
power  than  their  composers  thought  of  for  them.  There  was  abundant 
opportunity  from  beginning  to  end  for  Mr.  Bauer's  extraordinary  skill 
as  a  tonal  colorist,  of  which  much  might  be  said.  It  was  significant 
that  he  kept  the  audience  absorbed  in  the  music  throughout. 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANCIENT  INSTRUMENTS 

Jan.  2Q  The  Friends  of  Music  acted  as  hosts  yesterday  afternoon  to 
a  most  interesting  and  delightful  organization  of  artists,  the  Society  of 
Ancient  Instruments.  This  organization  is  at  home  in  Paris,  and  it  is 
understood  to  be  now  in  America  because  it  has  been  sent  here  by  the 
French  Government  to  make  propaganda  for  French  music  and  mu- 
sicianship. There  is  no  need  of  discussing  at  present  how  far  such 
propaganda  is  needed  or  is  wise.  The  significant  thing  is  the  great 
delight  that  the  playing  of  these  artists  gave  to  a  numerous  audience, 
and  the  prospect  that  they  may  give  similar  delight  to  a  much  wider 
circle  of  music  lovers  while  they  are  in  this  country. 

The  Society  comprises  Henri  Casadesus,  who  founded  it,  and  plays 
the  viola  d'amore;  Maurice  Hewitt,  the  quinton;  Eugene  Dubruille, 
the  viola  da  gamba;  Maurice  Devilliers,  bass  viol,  and  Mme.  Regina 
Patorni,  who  plays  the  harpsichord.  They  were  assisted  yesterday  by 
Mme.  Marie  Buisson. 

These  instruments  and  the  music  for  them  are  not  unknown  to  New 
York,  thanks  to  the  ministrations  of  Arthur  Whiting  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  earlier  those  of  Arnold  Dolmetsch  and  his  associates  on 
that  instrument  and  most  of  the  others.  It  need  only  be  said  that 
these  bowed  instruments  of  the  viol  family  were  the  predecessors  of 
the  violin  family,  from  which  they  differ  in  shape  and  in  the  number 
and  tuning  of  their  strings.  The  quinton  is  the  treble  viola,  the  viola 
da  gamba  corresponds  to  the  violoncello,  and  the  bass  viol  is  between 
it  and  the  double  bass,  the  only  modern  survivor  of  this  family,  which 
is  seen  in  the  orchestras  of  today.  The  viola  d'amore,  corresponding 
to  the  viola  in  size,  differs  from  the  others  in  having  beneath  the 
catgut  strings,  that  are  played  on,  a  set  of  metallic  strings  that  are 
not  played  on,  and  whose  function  is  to  vibrate  sympathetically  with 
them  and  to  communicate  to  the  tone  of  the  instrument  a  singular 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  color. 

The  four  string  players  are  artists  of  uncommon  skill  and  fine  artistic 
feeling,  and  their  playing  shows  long  and  intimate  experience  together 
and  a  full  understanding  of  the  exacting  demands  of  a  well-balanced 
and  perfectly  finished  ensemble.  Even  more  valuable  in  contributing 
to  the  results  they  gain  is  their  appreciation  of  the  elusive  element  of 
style,  and  the  essential  qualities  of  the  music  to  which  they  devote 
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themselves.  Mme.  Patorni,  the  harpsichordist,  stands  on  the  same 
artistic  level;  a  brilliant  and  facile  performer,  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  peculiar  style  of  the  instrument,  different  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  the  pianoforte.  She  played  on  a  modern  harpsichord  that 
yielded  an  astonishing  variety  of  timbres  and  colors  through  its  two 
manuals  and  its  stops  controlling  plectra  of  different  materials  and 
sets  of  strings  of  different  lengths. 

The  program  comprised  music  by  Frenchmen  and  Italians  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  and  a  "concerto"  for  the  four 
strings  by  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  son  of  a  greater  Bach,  who  was 
a  German;  Bruni's  Second  symphony,  with  an  abundance  of  musette 
effect;  a  charming  gavotte  by  Martini,  and  an  even  more  charming 
Fileuse  by  Desmarets,  precursor  of  many  similar  but  hardly  more  suc- 
cessful "spinning"  pieces,  and  a  set  of  ballet  movements  from  an  opera 
of  Destouches,  were  the  ensemble  numbers.  Mr.  Casadesus  played 
with  Mme.  Patorni  a  Fantaisie  for  viola  d'amore  and  harpsichord  by 
Nicolini,  of  remarkable  charm.  The  tonal  effect  of  this  quartet  of 
instruments  is  of  an  unfamiliar  richness  and  warmth  of  tonal  color, 
and  the  background  afforded  by  the  shimmering  and  silvery  tone  of 
the  harpsichord,  so  changeable  in  its  quality  and  so  precise  in  its  articu- 
lation, enhances  its  effect. 

Mme.  Buisson  sang  songs  of  the  same  period  with  a  characteris- 
tically French  finish  of  diction  and  style  in  an  agreeable  though  not  a 
sensuously  beautiful  voice. 


LEON  ROTHIER 

Feb.  6  Mr.  Leon  Rothier,  bass  singer,  one  of  the  very  small  band 
who  represent  French  art  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  these 
days,  and,  when  occasion  presents  itself,  sing  French  music  with  a 
French  accent,  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
Mr.  Rothier's  voice  and  style  have  long  been  admired  at  the  opera.  If 
his  voice  is  not  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it,  and  it  has  a  noble  and  resonant  quality,  especially  in  its  lower 
ranges.  In  many  things  he  sings  with  fine  intelligence,  with  discrimina- 
tion and  not  without  distinction  of  style.  His  declamation  is  of  the 
admirable  sort  that  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  French 
art  of  singing.    They  were  most  interestingly  displayed  yesterday  in 
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the  French  songs  and  operatic  airs.  The  airs  from  Rameau's  Hip- 
polyte  et  Aricie  and  Lully's  Amadis  were  sung  with  breadth  and  sus- 
tained power.  An  interesting  song  of  a  ballad  type  by  Saint-Saens, 
Le  pas  d'armes  du  Roi  Jean,  is  not  well  known.  Mr.  Rothier  sang  some 
songs  in  English  with  an  excellent  pronunciation,  and  the  older  ones, 
My  lovely  Celia  and  When  dull  care,  with  a  true  understanding  of  their 
style.  There  were  others  in  Italian.  Instead  of  a  group  of  German 
songs  first  announced,  Mr.  Rothier  substituted  others  by  Duparc, 
Tosti  and  Schumann's  Two  grenadiers,  the  last  for  a  reason  hardly 
necessary  to  state. 


EUGENE  YSAYE 

March  4  Eugene  Ysaye,  the  great  Belgian  violinist,  made  his  reap- 
pearance in  New  York  this  season  some  ten  days  ago,  but  the  first  of 
his  own  recitals  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
audience  gave  him  an  especially  warm  welcome,  and  made  it  clear 
that  his  return  to  the  city  was  considered  an  important,  even  though  a 
late,  incident  in  the  season.  Mr.  Ysaye  had  the  assistance,  as  he  had 
at  his  first  appearance,  of  Maurice  Dambois,  a  young  Belgian  pianist 
of  noteworthy  powers.  Together  they  played  two  sonatas  that  made 
up  the  most  important  part  of  the  program;  one  by  Sylvio  Lazzari, 
Op.  24,  and  one  by  Geminiani  in  D  minor. 

Neither  Lazzari 's  name  nor  his  music  is  familiar  to  New  York  con- 
certgoers,  but  this  sonata  was  disclosed  as  a  composition  of  unusual 
interest.  Lazzari,  though  a  Tyrolese  by  birth,  is  accounted  a  French 
musician  through  his  training  and  inclinations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Cesar  Franck;  this  sonata  alone  would  be  enough  to  attest  that  fact 
and  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  it,  especially  in  the  slow  movement, 
which  is  filled  with  many  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Franck's  ways 
of  thinking,  feeling  and  writing.  If  this  conspicuous  indebtedness 
could  be  forgotten  the  piece  could  be  admired  with  little  reserve  for 
its  poetical  feeling  and  its  felicitous  expression.  There  are  many  pages 
that  are  striking  in  the  first  movement  and  even  more  in  the  brilliant 
finale. 

Mr.  Ysaye's  playing  shows  the  well  remembered  qualities  that  have 
so  long  distinguished  it  in  the  memories  of  his  admirers;  especially  his 
beautiful  and  poignant  tone,  his  depth  of  emotional  expression,  the 
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eloquence  that  he  gives  to  certain  phrases,  the  power  and  authority 
that  dominate  it.  As  was  said  here  of  him  the  other  day,  there  are 
reasons  enough  why  his  technical  powers  might  not  now  be  at  their 
acme;  but  except  for  a  certain  unsteadiness  of  the  bow  arm,  more 
noticeable  at  the  beginning  than  later,  there  was  little  to  suggest  that 
they  were  not.  He  played  Lazzari's  sonata  with  obvious  sympathy 
and  the  sonata  by  Geminiani  with  noble  breadth  in  the  grand  style. 
Mr.  Dambois  played  the  exceedingly  difficult  pianoforte  of  Lazzari's 
sonata  admirably. 

Mr.  Ysaye  presented  also  two  pieces  of  his  own,  Beethoven's  Ro- 
manze  in  G,  Saint-Saens's  Havanaise,  and  a  rondo  by  Guiraud. 


POVLA  FRIJSH 

March  4  Mme.  Povla  Frijsh,  a  soprano,  who  was  heard  here  last 
season,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  that  had  features  of  uncom- 
mon interest.  Mme.  Frijsh  is  a  Dane,  but  her  predilections  are 
French,  and  in  some  ways  her  style  of  singing  is  dominated  by  French 
traits,  though  she  is  by  no  means  limited  in  her  sympathies  or  knowl- 
edge. She  sang  yesterday  arias  by  Bach,  Mozart  and  Handel,  groups 
of  songs  by  many  of  the  modern  Frenchmen,  some  little-known  songs 
by  Schumann  and  a  group  of  Russian  songs. 

Her  voice  is  not  her  chief  attraction  as  a  singer,  for  it  is  not  of 
great  charm  nor  of  great  richness,  smoothness  or  color.  But  it  is 
admirably  produced  and  managed,  supple  and  wholly  under  the  control 
of  a  high  musical  intelligence;  and  Mme.  Frijsh  accomplishes  remark- 
able things  with  it  in  the  way  of  interpretation.  She  can  express  a 
great  variety  of  emotion,  passion  and  sentiment,  and  she  has  a  true 
appreciation  of  style  in  a  wide  range.  There  was  a  wide  range  of  style 
in  her  program,  and  she  was  singularly  successful  in  her  performance 
of  it.  Her  diction,  her  phrasing,  her  pronunciation  in  the  languages  she 
used  yesterday,  were  excellent. 

The  audience,  which  was  large,  gave  evidence  of  a  deep  appreciation. 
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"THE  PHILHARMONIC'S  SEVENTY-FIFTH  SEASON" 

March  25  The  Philharmonic  Society  will  close  its  seventy-fifth  sea- 
son this  afternoon.  Like  all  the  orchestral  societies  that  have  been 
playing  in  New  York,  it  has  had  an  unusually,  an  unprecedentedly 
prosperous  season.  Its  audiences  have  been  large  at  all  the  numerous 
concerts  that  were  included  in  its  scheme.  On  many  occasions  it  has 
had  to  announce  that  all  the  seats  in  Carnegie  Hall  were  sold.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  financial  managers,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
box  office,  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory.  And  such  suc- 
cess was  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  Society's  career.  Al- 
though this  financial  prosperity  had  begun  to  make  headway  some  time 
ago,  the  Society  was  in  financial  difficulties  at  the  close  of  last  season. 
It  had  a  large  floating  indebtedness;  and  unless  the  energetic  and  de- 
voted men  and  women  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  had  bestirred  them- 
selves to  raise  funds  especially  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it,  disaster 
would  have  ensued.  Disaster  seems  now  to  have  been  averted,  and 
all  lovers  of  music  in  New  York  will  rejoice  that  an  institution  with  so 
noble  a  record  and  a  past  so  historic  has  been  saved. 

The  Philharmonic  has  given  no  fewer  than  54  concerts  in  New  York 
this  season.  Of  these,  16  were  in  the  Friday  afternoon  series,  12  on 
Thursday  evenings,  12  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  4  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings. Several  were  given  for  outside  interests,  and  there  were  a  few 
private  concerts,  some  exclusively  for  members  of  the  Society. 

The  list  of  works  produced  at  these  many  concerts  was  necessarily 
a  long  one.  Of  what  may  be  termed  the  classic  and  neo-classic  com- 
posers there  were  1  suite  by  Bach;  5  symphonies  and  2  overtures  by 
Beethoven;  2  symphonies,  1  overture  and  1  serenade  by  Brahms;  1 
symphony  and  1  symphonic  poem  by  Franck;  1  symphony  by  Gade; 
1  overture  by  Gluck;  3  symphonies  by  Haydn;  1  symphony,  1  over- 
ture and  2  movements  from  the  Midsummer  night's  dream  music  by 
Mendelssohn;  2  overtures  by  Mozart;  2  symphonies  and  1  ballet  by 
Schubert;  1  symphony  and  2  overtures  by  Schumann,  and  2  overtures 
by  Weber. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  2  symphonies  by  Dvorak,  1  symphony 
and  1  overture  by  Karl  Goldmark;  1  symphonic  poem  by  Rubin  Gold- 
mark;  1  suite  by  Percy  Grainger;  1  symphonic  rhapsody  by  Hadley; 
1   symphony,  3   symphonic  poems  and  2   Hungarian  rhapsodies  by 
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Liszt;  i  suite  by  MacDowell;  Reger's  Variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme 
by,  Mozart;  i  symphony,  i  symphonic  poem  and  i  suite  by  Saint- 
Saens;  i  symphony  by  Sibelius;  i  symphonic  poem  by  Smetana;  no 
fewer  than  7  tone  poems  and  excerpts  by  Strauss,  including  the  Alpine 
symphony;  3  symphonies,  1  overture,  1  symphonic  fantasy  and  1 
theme  and  variations  by  Tschaikowsky;  1  symphony  by  Widor,  and 
27  overtures,  preludes  and  excerpts  by  Wagner. 

Few  of  these  compositions  were  new;  the  present  is,  for  reasons  only 
too  well  known  to  everybody,  not  a  time  prolific  in  new  musical  works. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  such  were  Strauss's  Alpine  symphony  and 
Percy  Grainger's  suite,  In  a  nutshell.  Rubin  Goldmark's  symphonic 
poem,  Samson,  and  Henry  Hadley's  Symphonic  fantasy  may  be  added 
to  these  as  new  to  most  of  those  who  heard  them,  and  both  were 
played  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  as  were  Widor's  Third 
symphony  and  Sibelius 's  Second.  Also  new  to  most  who  heard  it  was 
Schumann's  Julius  Caesar  overture. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society  was  celebrated  by  what 
was  called  a  "festival,"  in  January,  which,  except  for  one  concert 
given  privately  for  members,  at  which  the  President,  Mr.  Villiard, 
made  a  historical  address,  consisted  of  a  succession  of  the  regular 
afternoon,  evening  and  Sunday  concerts,  having  little  to  distinguish 
them  by  a  festival  spirit  except  for  the  coming  of  the  Bach  Choir  from 
Bethlehem  to  give  a  concert  devoted  to  selections  by  Bach.  These 
were  followed  by  a  large  dinner  of  a  public  character,  at  which  the 
achievements  of  the  Society,  past  and  present,  and  the  men  who  have 
most  conspicuously  contributed  to  them  were  duly  celebrated,  after 
the  manner  of  such  affairs,  not  always  wisely  and  in  some  instances  by 
speakers  whose  historical  knowledge  left  something  to  be  desired. 

This  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  was  the  obvious 
and  suitable  occasion  for  comment  upon  the  present  standing  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  as  the  chief  musical  institution  of  New  York 
and  the  artistic  value  of  the  work  which  it  is  now  doing.  The  speech 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Villard,  and  an  article  in  The  Times  seem  to 
have  been  the  immediate  suggestion  of  much  correspondence  that  has 
been  published  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  these  columns  by  critics 
and  defenders  of  the  Society,  in  which  widely  divergent  views  have 
been  expressed.  The  Times  can  only  reiterate  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son the,  views  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  celebration.  There  has 
been  unquestionably  an  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra, 
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in  its  technical  proficiency,  in  its  potentialities.  Mr.  Stransky  has 
shown  excellent  results  as  a  drill-master.  It  is  now"  an  orchestra  of 
admirable  powers  and  possibilities.  Such  an  orchestra  could  be  made 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  a  great  conductor  and  could  follow  him 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  commonplace. 

Since  the  discussion  of  the  Philharmonic  beginning  two  months  ago 
brought  under  scrutiny  the  character  of  the  programs,  whether  or  not 
caused  by  it  is  no  matter,  there  has  apparently  been  a  certain  change 
in  the  manner  of  their  make-up;  and  so  far  as  it  goes  this  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  There  has  been  more  attention  paid  to  the  more 
substantial  music  and  an  increase  of  the  representation  of  some  com- 
posers previously  neglected;  as  Brahms,  who  had  made  an  appearance 
on  the  programs  rarely;  Schumann,  more  rarely;  and  Mozart  still 
more  rarely.  It  must  still  be  said  that  their  appearance  looked  be- 
grudged, and  that  their  works  and  others  like  them  were  given  per- 
formances often  unsympathetic  and  perfunctory,  lacking  an  insight 
into  their  characteristic  expression  of  beauty  and  hence  failing  to 
realize  it  in  performance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  real  attention,  the  real 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  were  bestowed  upon  music  in  which  obvious 
effects  were  most  easily  obtainable  and  most  easily  brought  home  to 
the  listeners,  "thrills"  most  unerringly  provided,  and  hence  a  popular 
enthusiasm  most  surely  aroused  in  an  audience  more  interested  in  the 
obvious,  the  pleasing  and  the  "thrilling"  than  in  the  deeper  concerns 
of  the  art. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  popularizing  policy  that  shall 
attract  and  entertain  large  and  eagerly  receptive  audiences  in  a  man- 
ner that  shall  stimulate  and  educate  their  tastes  and  lead  them  on  to 
an  appreciation  of  higher  things.  But  many  regret  that  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  even  without  intending  it  or  knowing  it,  should 
now  be  devoting  itself  so  largely  to  this  sort  of  thing  and  doing  so  little 
to  uphold  the  standards  of  its  palmiest  days,  and  to  retain  among  its 
listeners  those  of  the  most  educated  and  cultivated  taste,  as  once  it 
did.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  such  taste  in  New  York;  nor  is  that  fact 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 

That  the  Philharmonic  Society  no  longer  appeals  chiefly  or  largely 
to  such  a  taste  is  shown  most  clearly  by  the  approval  which  its  audi- 
ences give  to  the  performances  under  its  present  conductor.  There 
are  performances  that  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  zeal  on  the  part 
of  both  the  conductor  and  his  men — performances  mostly  of  the  sort  of 
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music  just  referred  to  as  providing  obvious  effects  in  the  way  of  thrills. 
Performances  of  greater  music,  that  of  subtler  or  deeper  meaning, 
often  fare  badly.  There  is  lack  of  distinction,  of  the  finish  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  true  exposition  of  the  composer's  meaning  in  the 
turn  of  phrase,  in  the  adjustment  of  detail,  in  the  larger  proportion, 
the  balance  of  parts  and  of  instrumental  color,  in  the  feeling  for  tempo 
and  its  modification.  There  is  a  lack  of  the  finer  artistic  values.  In 
the  accompaniment  of  concertos  there  is  often  a  deplorable  lack  of 
understanding  and  ability  to  feel  rhythms  and  to  give  the  necessary 
support. 

There  is  in  some  quarters  loud  and  industrious  acclamation  of  every 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  as  being  the  acme  of  perfection. 
Every  performance  makes  invariably  a  perfect  score.  The  conductor 
is  the  greatest  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world,  and  probably 
in  the  universe  or  solar  system.  By  hearing  this  said  loudly  and  em- 
phatically and  often  enough,  many  not  entirely  certain  of  their  own 
judgment  in  such  matters  have  come  to  believe  it.  Any  who  doubt, 
who  raise  questions,  who  point  out  the  most  obvious  defects,  are 
denounced  in  severe  terms.  As  a  correspondent  of  The  Times  re- 
cently observed,  such  cannot  be  honest,  cannot  have  clean  hands  and 
a  pure  heart.  They  can  only  be  conspiring  for  destruction;  they  are 
what  another  correspondent  denounced  as  "destructive  critics."  "Con- 
structive" criticism  means  only  one  thing,  praising  everything  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  its  conductor  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truest  friends  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
are  those  who  wish  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  level  of  excellence  and  do 
away  with  the  mediocrity  and  commonplace  that  mark  many  of  its 
performances  at  the  present  time.  The  present  conductor  is  an  indus- 
trious, hard-working  musician,  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  work 
of  the  orchestra.  He  has  made  himself  popular  and  well  liked  with 
those  who  have  the  management  of  the  Society.  He  is  persona  grata 
with  many  men  and  most  women.  He  has  been  able  to  win  admiration. 
These  are  excellent  qualities;  many  conductors  of  far  greater  ability 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  their  personal  relations.  But  these  qualities 
do  not  make  him  a  great  conductor,  and  some  have  thought  that  they 
have  been  allowed  to  count  too  much  in  determining  the  selection  of 
the  Philharmonic's  director. 

It  will  be  said  that  musicians  have  praised  him  audibly;  so  they 
have,  and  it  must  be  supposed,  honestly.    It  is  unfortunate  that  most 
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who  blame  him  cannot  do  so  audibly.  Members  of  the  orchestra  nat- 
urally must  keep  silence.  Solo  artists  who  have  suffered  from  incom- 
petent and  all  but  disastrous  accompaniments  keep  silence  if  they  wish 
further  engagements.  Composers  who  have  had  works  performed  by 
the  Philharmonic  naturally  feel  gratitude — and  gratitude  has  been 
defined  as  a  lively  sense  of  favors  still  to  come. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  has  now  a  large  and  enthusiastic  follow- 
ing ready  and  eager  to  take  every  offering  it  makes  as  the  true  bread 
of  music  life.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  these  offerings  should  have 
the  highest  authenticity,  the  highest  distinction.  Its  performances 
ought  to  be  as  fine  as  any  that  are  heard  in  this  country.  That  they 
are  not  is  a  source  of  deep  regret. 


"THE  PASSING  OF  THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET" 

April  i  Next  Tuesday  will  see  the  passing  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet, 
so  far  as  its  public  concerts  are  concerned.  With  the  close  of  its  career 
will  be  ended  an  important  chapter  of  musical  history  in  this  country. 
This  will  be  a  great  sorrow  and  a  great  loss  to  many  music  lovers  in 
New  York  and  many  other  places  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
influence  of  the  Quartet  has  made  itself  felt.  The  time  never  seems 
ripe  for  the  ending  of  a  career  that  has  meant  much  in  musical  edu- 
cation, enjoyment  and  the  unceasing  maintenance  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard. His  admirers  will  continue  to  think  that  Mr.  Kneisel  might  keep 
on  with  his  quartet  playing  for  just  a  few  years  longer.  But  an 
unselfish  view  of  the  matter  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  however  regret- 
ful, that  he  is  right  to  stop  when  he  feels  that  it  is  the  time  to  do  so. 
It  is  better  that  the  organization  should  leave  a  memory  of  achieve- 
ment unspoiled  by  the  touch  of  time  than  such  memories,  for  instance, 
as  those  left  by  the  still  more  famous  quartets  of  Joachim  in  Berlin  and 
Hellmesberger  in  Vienna. 

Both  these  organizations  outstayed  their  time.  They  had  their 
admirers,  reluctant  to  admit  that  all  was  not  as  it  once  was  in  their 
playing.  Joachim  continued  his  concerts  in  Germany  and  his  visits  to 
England  until  the  very  year  of  his  death,  playing  as  much  as  ever,  but, 
alas,  woefully  out  of  tune  and  with  the  loss  of  great  qualities  that  was 
inevitable  with  an  old  man  of  83  years.  He  exemplified  there  the  truth 
of  the  sage  remark  of  Eduard  Hanslick,  who  visited  England  in  the 
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latter  years  of  Sims  Reeves's  long  career,  when  vast  audiences  still 
thronged  to  see  rather  than  to  hear  him  sing  inaudibly:  "It  is  very 
difficult  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  English  public — and  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  lose  it!"  One  of  the  most  influential  of  Joachim's  admirers 
found  he  had  all  he  could  do  to  explain  in  his  criticism  that  the  great 
violinist,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  not  really  playing  out 
of  tune;  what  seems  so  to  his  listeners  was  actually  only  the  effect  of 
his  playing  in  absolutely  just  intonation  upon  ears  accustomed  only  to 
the  systematic  falsification  of  equal  temperament!  Mr.  Kneisel  has 
seen  to  it  that  nothing  so  elaborate  will  be  needed  for  the  Kneisel 
Quartet. 

Mr.  Kneisel  came  to  Boston  in  1885,  a  boy  of  20,  to  succeed  Bern- 
hard  Listemann  as  the  concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, then  entering  its  fifth  year.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  already 
had  a  similar  experience  as  the  concert  master  of  Bilse's  famous 
orchestra  in  Berlin,  and  still  earlier  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Hofburg 
Theater  in  Vienna.  Born  in  Rumania  of  German  parentage  in  1865, 
he  had  studied  in  Vienna  under  Grun  and  Hellmesberger;  yet  he  looks 
back  upon  the  earlier  teaching  of  an  obscure  professor  in  Bucharest  as 
his  real  initiation  into  his  art. 

Henry  L.  Higginson  may  properly  be  credited  with  the  foundation 
of  the  Kneisel1  Quartet,  as  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  A 
quartet  of  the  first  rank  was  a  part  of  his  scheme,  as  well  as  an 
orchestra  of  the  first  rank.  For  several  years  he  was  the  financial 
backer  of  the  Quartet  as  well  as  of  the  orchestra. 

The  Quartet  was  at  first  made  up  of  Mr.  Kneisel  and  Emanuel 
Fiedler,  violins;  Louis  Svecenski,  viola;  Fritz  Giese,  'cello.  All  were 
members  of  the  orchestra.  Its  first  concert  was  given  in  Boston  on 
Dec.  28,  1885.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  first  program:  Volkmann's 
Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  14;  the  canzonetta  from  Mendelssohn's  Quar- 
tet in  E  flat;  the  menuetto  from  Mozart's  Quartet  in  C  minor,  and 
Beethoven's  Quintet  in  C,  Op.  29.  Daniel  Kuntz,  also  a  member  of 
the  orchestra,  played  the  second  viola  in  the  quintet. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  Quartet  from  time  to  time  in  subsequent 
years  in  the  second  violin  and  the  'cello;  but  Mr.  Svecenski  has  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Kneisel  a  member  from  its  first  concert  to  its  last. 
Otto  Roth  succeeded  Mr.  Fiedler  as  second  violin  in  1887.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Karl  Ondricek  in  1899,  J.  Theodorowicz  came  next,  in 
1902,  and  then  Julius  Roentgen  in  1907.    Hans  Letz,  the  present  sec- 
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ond  violin,  became  a  member  in  1912.  Fritz  Giese,  the  'cellist,  was 
followed  by  Anton  Hekking  in  1889,  and  he  by  Alwin  Schroeder  in 
1 89 1.    Willem  Willeke  came  in  1907. 

The  members  of  the  Quartet  were  always  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  till  the  Spring  of  1903,  when  Mr.  Kneisel  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  orchestra  and  devote  his  time  and  that  of  his  asso- 
ciates entirely  to  quartet  playing.  One  reason  for  their  doing  so  was 
the  wish  to  be  freed  from  the  burden  and  exactions  of  orchestral  play- 
ing and  the  necessary  rehearsal  for  it.  Another  was  the  ambition  to 
make  a  tour  in  the  larger  capitals  of  Europe.  They  had  previously 
made  a  trip  to  England  and  had  played  there  in  concerts,  where  their 
conspicuous  merits  were  immediately  recognized.  In  May,  1903,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Higginson,  giving  their  reasons  for  the 
step  they  had  decided  upon,  in  which  they  said: 

We  beg,  first  of  all,  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  fact  that  we  long 
ago  expressed  the  wish  to  make  trial  of  our  skill  in  the  larger  musical 
capitals  of  Europe.  The  success  of  our  concerts  in  London  was  so 
encouraging  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  stifle  the  desire  to  play 
in  other  countries  than  England.  Nevertheless,  we  abandoned  all 
thought  of  a  concert  trip  to  Europe,  because  we  saw  the  force  of 
your  argument  that  an  absence  of  several  months  from  the  orchestra 
was  impracticable  and  all  but  impossible. 

Recent  years  have  brought  the  conviction,  however,  that  such 
activity  as  ours  can  be  continued  only  for  a  measurable  period.  That 
which  in  our  younger  days  could  be  accomplished  only  by  effort  now 
exacts  excess  of  effort,  and  this  must,  sooner  or  later,  revenge  itself 
on  one  or  the  other  of  us.  It  did  not  require  long  thought  to  reach 
an  answer  to  the  question  in  its  essentials — the  conclusion  was  ob- 
vious that  we  must  free  ourselves  from  some  of  the  duties  pressing 
upon  us. 

The  Quartet  went  to  Europe  three  times  and  each  time  played  in 
England.  But  their  ambitions  to  play  on  the  Continent  were  not 
realized,  either  then  or  later.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  it 
on  their  third  trip,  including  performances  in  Paris,  but  they  were 
suddenly  recalled  to  this  country  by  a  sudden  and  lamentable  personal 
bereavement. 

On  at  least  one  other  occasion  before  the  present  one  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  came  near  disruption.  It  was  in  1907  when  there  was  a 
question  of  finding  a  new  conductor  for  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  to 
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succeed  Fritz  Scheel,  who  died  after  several  years'  service  at  the  head 
of  that  orchestra,  in  March,  1907.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Schroeder 
resigned  his  place  as  'cellist  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  an  offer  was  made 
to  Mr.  Kneisel  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  The  loss  of  this  'cellist,  the 
difficulty  involved  in  finding  a  new  one,  the  attraction  of  a  position  at 
the  head  of  an  important  orchestra  almost  tempted  Mr.  Kneisel  to 
exchange  quartet  playing  for  orchestral  conducting.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  virtually  settled  that  he  would  accept  the  Philadelphia  position. 
Mr.  Kneisel  had  had  no  little  experience  as  a  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Orchestra  on  various  occasions  and  had  established  his  high  competence 
in  such  a  position.  Only  the  strongest  pressure  from  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  induced 
him  to  relinquish  the  offer  which  he  found  so  tempting. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  New  York  took  place  in 
Steinway  Hall  in  the  Autumn  of  1888 — a  single  performance.  Its  first 
series  in  New  York,  and  the  beginning  of  a  career  that  has  had  no 
interruption  till  the  present  time,  was  given  in  the  season  of  189 1-2. 
It  took  place  in  the  ballroom  of  Sherry's  old  establishment  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  the  first  one  being  on  Nov.  6,  1891. 
It  was  notable  as  giving  the  first  performance  in  America  of  Brahms's 
Quintet,  Op.  in,  in  which  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  then  composed  of 
Messrs.  Kneisel,  Roth,  Svecenski  and  Schroeder,  had  the  assistance 
of  Ottokar  Novacek,  viola,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
Times  spoke  of  the  performance  of  the  Quartet  as  follows : 

It  was  originally  announced  that  it  had  never  played  here,  but 
that  was  only  one  of  those  enthusiastic  errors  into  which  concert 
managers  fall  in  their  eagerness  to  score  points.  The  Kneisel 
Quartet  played  at  Steinway  Hall  about  three  years  ago  just  once. 
That  once,  however,  was  enough  to  make  lovers  of  this  most  chaste 
form  of  instrumental  music  eager  to  hear  it  again.  So  the  fact  that 
the  presence  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  this  city  for 
concerts  has  induced  the  members  of  the  Quartet  to  announce  four 
concerts  is  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

The  first  of  these  concerts  was  given  last  night  (Nov.  6)  at 
Sherry's,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  a  small  hall 
whose  upholstered  walls  were  decidedly  inimical  to  sonority.  The 
program  offered  for  consideration  was  altogether  charming.  It  con- 
sisted of  Mozart's  beautiful  Quartet  in  C  major,  the  second  move- 
ment of  Tschaikowsky's  D  major  quartet,  and  Johannes  Brahms's 
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new  Quintet  in  G  major,  Op.  in,  which  had  not  been  heard  before 
in  this  country.  .  .  . 

The  playing  of  the  Quartet  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  best  in 
chamber  music  performance.  The  four  gentlemen  have  a  refined 
delicacy  of  touch  that  is  rare,  an  artistic  feeling  and  a  musicianly 
intelligence  altogether  admirable,  and  a  mastery  of  the  routine  of 
ensemble  playing  that  commands  unqualified  admiration.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  lovely  than  their  performance  of 
the  Mozart  number,  and  Mr.  Kneisel's  solo  playing  in  the  Tschaik- 
owsky  excerpt  was  admirable. 

The  career  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  its  earliest  years  in  New  York 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  taste  for  chamber  music  had  not 
been  so  developed  in  this  city  as  to  assure  sufficient  support  for  its 
concerts,  and  after  a  time  it  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  its  venture 
here.  The  persuasion  of  a  few  ardent  music  lovers  induced  another 
trial;  the  turning  point  arrived  and  the  public,  finally  educated  to  the 
appreciation  of  what  was  offered  it  in  these  concerts,  came  to  give  a 
firm  and  unwavering  support  to  Mr.  Kneisel  and  his  associates  that 
has  endured  without  interruption  to  the  present  time.  In  this  New 
York  repeated  the  experience  of  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  this 
country.  Like  them  it  owes  a  debt  to  this  organization  that  is  hard 
to  compute. 

The  interest  in  chamber  music,  the  appreciation  of  the  highest  pos- 
sibilities of  its  performance,  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the  greatest 
compositions  in  this  form  of  art  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  point  by 
the  Kneisel  Quartet.  There  were  earlier  workers  in  the  field,  pioneers 
to  whom  honor  and  credit  are  due,  and  who  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
But  the  Kneisel  Quartet  reached  a  higher  level  than  was  attained  by 
any  of  them,  and  has  exercised  a  correspondingly  greater  influence. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  good  in  the  musical  history 
of  this  country. 


KNEISEL  QUARTET,  OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

April  4  The  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  given  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Hall  was  the  last  of  the  season,  and  the  last  public  concert  of 
its  career,  which  has  covered  a  span  of  thirty-three  years,  including 
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twenty-five  in  New  York.  There  was  present  one  of  the  largest  audi- 
ences the  Quartet  has  ever  had,  an  audience  determined  to  let  Mr. 
Kneisel  and  his  associates  know  unmistakably  the  regard  in  which 
they  are  held.  When  the  four  players  came  first  upon  the  stage,  the 
whole  audience  rose  and  stood  with  a  greeting  of  applause.  There 
were  several  wreaths  upon  the  platform  from  friends  and  admirers, 
the  largest  being  from  the  Bohemians,  of  which  Mr.  Kneisel  is  Presi- 
dent. 

After  the  last  piece  on  the  program  it  rose  again  and  stood  and 
poured  forth  endless  applause,  calling  out  the  four  innumerable  times, 
and,  finally,  Mr.  Kneisel  and  Mr.  Svecenski,  who  has  been  a  member 
with  him  of  the  organization  since  the  first  concert.  When  he  could 
stop  the  applause,  Mr.  Svecenski  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Quartet, 
justly  remarking  that  they  could  not  all  speak  at  once.  His  speech 
had  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  true  distinction.  He  said  that  their 
work  had  not  been  very  great;  all  they  had  done  was  to  devote  them- 
selves to  studying  the  works  they  presented  under  Mr.  Kneisel's  direc- 
tion without  seeking  to  give  either  amusement  or  amazement.  If  the 
success  with  the  audience  in  the  case  of  new  works  had  not  always  been 
what  they  had  hoped  for,  they  did  not  say  that  the  audience  had  not 
understood  the  music,  but  that  perhaps  they  had  not.  In  giving  up 
their  work  they  recognized  that  there  was  still  a  large  field  for  quartet 
playing  in  this  country  and  places  able  to  support  quartet  concerts 
which  had  never  yet  heard  one.  They  realized  that  their  work  would 
be  taken  up  by  other  serious  artists,  and  asked  their  friends  to  give 
their  support  to  such  artists  who  would  succeed  them.  It  mattered  not 
what  their  nationality  was,  so  long  as  they  were  loyal  to  his  Majesty, 
King  Ludwig  von  Beethoven. 

Even  then  the  audience  seemed  reluctant  to  go  home  and  melted 
away  only  gradually.  It  had  listened  to  a  program  comprising 
Brahms's  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Opus  51,  No.  1;  Richard  Strauss's 
Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  'cello,  and  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  B  flat, 
Opus  130.  The  quartets  of  Brahms  and  Beethoven  were  significant  of 
some  of  the  most  important  work  the  Kneisel  Quartet  have  done.  They 
have  played  Brahms  with  special  authority,  love  and  understanding; 
and  they  have  shown  the  real  significance  and  beauty  of  Beethoven's 
last  quartets,  so  long  regarded  as  obscure,  ugly  and  impossible. 
Strauss's  sonata  was  played  by  Willeke  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
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Gabrilowitsch,  a  delightful  performance  of  a  work  that  is  pleasing  but 
not  profound,  exceedingly  spirited,  finished  and  elegant,  exquisite  in 
tone  and  in  the  balance  between  the  two  instruments. 


OLIVE  FREMSTAD 

April  15  Olive  Fremstad,  radiantly  beautiful,  raised  her  arms  toward 
a  balcony  lined  with  many  flags  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  and  ex- 
claimed, "Friends,  let  us  sing  the  national  anthem,"  which  her  audi- 
ence did  with  enthusiasm,  while  she  led  them.  Mme.  Fremstad  gave 
her  friends  other  cause  for  rejoicing  soon  after,  for  her  only  song 
recital  in  a  year  disclosed  the  famous  opera  star  in  fuller  command 
than  she  was  then  of  the  very  qualities  of  voice  and  temperament  for 
which  she  was  idolized  in  opera  as  few  women  of  recent  years  have 
been. 

The  fascination  of  Fremstad,  the  restless  energy,  the  will  to  break 
all  bonds  of  natural  limitation  remained,  with  this  difference — that  she 
adapted  her  tones  to  the  smaller  hall  with  a  delicate  charm  that  had 
yet  the  thrill  of  her  great  theatrical  impersonations.  Her  songs — Italian, 
French,  German,  English — ranged  from  old  airs,  encored  with  Schu- 
bert's Wohin?  to  a  group  of  Brahms,  less  congenial  to  her  glowing 
style  than  her  recall  number,  Strauss's  Zueignung.  There  was  humor 
in  Reger's  Wenn  die  Linde  and  a  final  personal  touch  in  a  Norwegian 
text  of  Grieg.    The  accompanist  was  Richard  Hagemann. 


FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  SOCIETY,  ARTUR  BODANZKY 
AND  ORCHESTRA 

May  4  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  did  a  friendly  and  a 
generous  thing  last  evening — one  of  the  things  that  have  given  a  reason 
for  its  existence  in  New  York — by  offering  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
of  works  by  Ernest  Bloch.  Mr.  Bloch  is  a  Swiss  musician  whom  the 
war  has  sent  to  this  country.  One  of  his  compositions,  a  string  quar- 
tet, had  already  been  performed  here  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet.  Others 
have  been  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
concert  last  evening  gave  a  hearing  to  Three  Jewish  poems,  for  or- 
chestra; Schelomo,  a  Hebraic  rhapsody  for  violoncello  solo  and  orches- 
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tra;  Introduction,  and  three  psalms  for  solo  voices  and  orchestra,  and 
two  movements  of  a  symphony  entitled  Israel.  The  orchestral  num- 
bers were  played  by  an  orchestra  largely  made  up  of  Philharmonic 
men,  conducted  by  Arthur  Bodanzky  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany; Hans  Kindler  of  Philadelphia  played  the  rhapsody,  and  Mmes. 
Kurt,  Tiffany,  Perini  and  Robeson  and  Carl  Braun,  also  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Company,  sang  the  vocal  numbers. 

Mr.  Bloch  had  already  shown  musical  talent  and  distinction  as  a 
composer  in  his  quartet;  and  the  same  power  and  originality  were 
amply  revealed  in  this  concert.  It  was  called  a  Jewish  cycle,  and  in 
his  music  Mr.  Bloch  avows  that  he  wishes  to  give  expression  to  the 
Jewish  racial  spirit,  as  well  as  to  his  own  individuality.  He  does  this 
with  small  use  of  existing  traditional  Jewish  melody.  Yet  the  con- 
clusion can  hardly  be  avoided  that  his  musical  inspiration  has  been 
influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  this  melody  and  by  certain 
intervals  and  melodic  forms  that  are  recognized  as  Oriental.  As  a 
harmonist,  Mr.  Bloch  goes  to  the  limit  of  modern  procedure  and  writes 
much  that  is  drastic  and  mordant  discord.  He  has  a  remarkable  com- 
mand of  orchestral  technique,  and  there  is  much  that  is  extremely 
striking  in  this  respect  in  all  the  compositions  played. 

The  intense  sincerity  and  the  frequently  profound  and  stirring  ex- 
pressiveness of  Mr.  Bloch's  music  are  evident.  It  is,  with  scarcely  an 
intermission,  somber,  gloomy,  the  utterance  of  lamentation;  and  this 
lamentation  sometimes  becomes  shrill.  It  is  clear  that  in  Mr.  Bloch's 
view  there  is  nobody  to  "speak  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,"  and  least 
of  all  does  he.  The  mood  becomes  oppressive.  The  most  acceptable 
music  in  the  program  last  night  was  the  Three  Jewish  poems,  entitled, 
respectively,  Danse,  Rite,  Cortege  junebre.  The  rhapsody,  Schelomo 
— that  is,  Solomon — is  presumably  intended  as  a  character  sketch  of 
the  monarch.  The  violoncello  part,  very  well  played  by  Mr.  Kindler, 
is  an  Oriental  improvisation,  not,  in  point  of  fact,  expressing  much  in 
its  great  length;  and  the  greatest  value  is  in  the  powerful  orchestral 
episode  near  the  end. 

The  settings  of  the  psalms  have  a  strange  and  plangent  appeal 
through  their  wild  and  impassioned  declamation.  The  symphony 
(which  Mr.  Bloch  conducted  himself,  with  more  than  a  composer's 
skill)  is  apparently  unfinished.  There  is  an  introduction,  an  allegro 
and  a  slow  movement,  all  enchained.  In  the  slow  movement  the 
quartet  of  women's  voices  and  the  bass  voice  are  used  as  purely 
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adjuncts  to  the  instrumental  effects.  In  this,  Mr.  Bloch's  latest  prod- 
uct, he  is  most  extreme  in  his  modern  tendencies,  and  it  is  most  difficult 
to  disengage  and  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  music  at  first  hearing, 
and  especially  when  that  hearing  comes  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
music  of  a  similar  quality. 

In  truth,  this  concert  of  Mr.  Bloch's  music  suffered  from  the  monot- 
ony of  style  and  expression  inevitable  in  the  work  of  one  man  so 
wholly  under  the  sway  of  one  idea  as  he  is,  and  especially  one  whose 
methods  make  so  heavy  demands  upon  the  listener.  The  audience 
was  large,  distinguished  in  its  quality  and  very  appreciative  of  Mr. 
Bloch's  work.  The  performances,  those  under  Mr.  Bodanzky's  and 
that  under  Mr.  Bloch's  direction,  were  extremely  fine. 


1917-1918 


JASCHA  HEIFETZ 

Oct.  28  Another  was  added  yesterday  to  the  number  of  remarkable 
violinists  who  have  come  to  this  country  out  of  Russia  in  Jascha 
Heifetz,  who  made  his  first  American  appearance  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
There  was  a  large  audience,  in  which  there  were  many  musicians  full 
of  enthusiasm  which  was  eminently  justified. 

Mr.  Heifetz  is  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer,  who  has  sent  many  excellent 
violinists  out  into  the  world.  He  is  young;  he  is  said  to  be  only  18 
years  old;  but  in  his  art  he  is  mature,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  in 
his  appearance  or  his  manner  or  his  performance  of  the  juvenile  or 
the  phenomenal.  There  was  never  a  more  unassuming  player  who 
demonstrated  great  abilities  or  one  more  intent  upon  his  art  and  so 
obvious  of  his  listeners  as  he  stands  upon  the  platform. 

Mr.  Heifetz  produces  tone  of  remarkable  beauty  and  purity;  a  tone 
of  power,  smoothness  and  roundness,  of  searching  expressiveness,  of 
subtle  modulation  in  power  and  color.  His  bowing  is  of  rare  elasticity 
and  vigor,  excellent  in  many  details;  as  is  his  left  hand  execution, 
which  is  accurate  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  In  his  technical  equipment 
Mr.  Heifetz  is  unusual. 

As  to  the  higher  elements  of  his  musicianship,  it  is  perhaps  too  soon 
to  judge  from  yesterday's  recital.  There  was  nothing  in  its  program 
that  exacted  the  highest  qualities.  He  plays  with  great  repose  and 
dignity,  with  simplicity  and  directness,  with  purity  of  taste,  shown  in 
the  chaconne  by  Vitali  so  often  heard  here  in  recent  years,  perhaps 
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oftener  than  its  real  value  would  warrant,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
pieces  that  followed.  There  was  real  breadth  and  warm  sincerity  here 
and  in  many  another  number  of  his  program.  There  was  the  true  feel- 
ing for  the  finish  and  effect  of  detail.  There  have  been  more  scin- 
tillating performances  of  Wieniawski's  D  minor  concerto;  but  Mr. 
Heifetz's  was  not  lacking  in  brilliancy,  or  in  a  perfect  command  of  all 
its  difficulties;  and  his  playing  of  Paganini's  Twenty-fourth  capriccio, 
as  retouched  by  Auer,  was  a  performance  in  many  ways  masterly.  In 
all  his  passage  work,  in  his  up-bow  spiccato,  his  singularly  pure  har- 
monics, his  double  stoppings,  there  was  much  to  admire;  and  it  was 
all  so  easily  accomplished  and  with  such  perfect  taste. 

Mr.  Heifetz  seemed  yesterday  somewhat  reserved  in  the  expression 
and  communication  of  emotion.  When  he  plays  a  program  of  a  little 
higher  order  or  appears  in  some  of  the  greater  works  with  orchestra 
he  will  disclose  whether  he  can  proclaim  profound  passion,  flaming  elo- 
quence, the  deeper  emotions  that  are  manifested  in  the  greatest  music. 
For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  recognize  the  disclosure  of  a  surpassing 
talent,  well-nigh  complete  mastery  of  all  the  problems  of  violin  play- 
ing, a  sensitive,  dignified  and  unassuming  musician  of  such  youth  that 
much  may  still  be  expected  in  his  development. 

The  audience  applauded  warmly  and  persistently;  but  Mr.  Heifetz 
only  gave  one  encore,  Tartini's  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Corelli,  till 
he  had  finished  his  program.  Andre  Benoist  played  the  accompani- 
ments beautifully. 


"THE  CASE  OF  DR.  MUCK" 

Nov.  4  Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducted  The  star-spangled  banner  at  the 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  home  town  on  Friday, 
and  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Major  Higginson,  "that  no 
personal  feeling  against  him  may  prejudice  the  welfare  of  the  orches- 
tra." Dr.  Muck  will  continue  to  conduct  till  the  question  of  his  resig- 
nation is  settled.  The  star-spangled  banner  will  be  played  as  it  should 
be  played. 

This  appears  to  be  the  culmination  of  an  excitement  that  was  unfor- 
tunately allowed  to  be  fanned  into  a  lively  flame.  It  should  have  been 
foreseen  and  forestalled.  The  star-spangled  banner  should  have  been 
played  at  the  opening  concerts  in  Boston  and  at  the  opening  concerts 
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of  the  series  in  other  cities.  If  Dr.  Muck  did  not  want  to  conduct  it, 
the  assistant  conductor  should  have  done  it;  or  it  could  have  been 
played  at  a  sign  from  the  concert-master.  We  think  that  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  is  nearer  right  in  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  Dr. 
Muck  conduct  our  national  anthem,  feeling  as  he  does  and  must  neces- 
sarily feel  about  the  war,  than  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  declared  that 
Dr.  Muck  should  be  locked  up  if  he  refused  to. 

Dr.  Muck  declined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  which  played 
The  star-spangled  banner  at  their  first  concerts.  Major  Higginson, 
the  founder  and  supporter  of  the  orchestra,  upholds  the  conductor  in 
this  matter,  and  threatened,  as  he  has  at  times  threatened  before,  for 
other  reasons,  to  disband  the  orchestra.  They  both  declare  that  their 
decision  was  based  on  the  belief  that  The  star-spangled  banner  is  not 
good  enough  to  have  a  place  in  a  concert  of  the  highest  class  of  music; 
that  it  would  disturb  the  symmetry  of  the  program  as  planned;  that 
"art  is  a  thing  by  itself  and  not  related  to  any  particular  nation  or 
group" — and  art  should  not  be  mixed  up  or  connected  with  patriotism. 

Dr.  Muck  did  add  to  this  the  statement  that  he  is  "not  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  and  naturally  no  one  would  expect  him  to  do  exactly 
the  same  as  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  America."  This  probably  had 
more  to  do  with  his  refusal  to  play  The  star-spangled  banner  than  his 
estimate  of  its  musical  value. 

As  everybody,  even  the  most  musical,  knows,  the  national  anthem 
stands  for  much  more  than  what  it  is  as  music  and  verse.  It  stands 
for  patriotism,  for  devotion  to  the  country,  for  all  the  united  effort 
that  we  are  making  to  preserve  it.  Thought  of  this  can  never,  should 
never,  be  wholly  absent  from  the  minds  of  any  of  us,  even  when  we 
are  spending  our  time  in  enjoyment  of  the  arts.  It  is  open  to  any  to 
think  that  The  star-spangled  banner  is,  not  all  that  it  should  be  as 
music  or  as  verse;  but  whatever  its  standing  in  those  respects,  it  is  the 
embodiment  for  us  of  feelings  that  are  all-pervasive  in  a  time  of  im- 
measurable solemnity — a  solemnity  that  has  not  yet  been  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  all,  but  which  is  likely  soon  to  be,  in  increasing 
measure. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  any  series  of  concerts  should  be 
begun  with  a  performance  of  the  national  anthem  at  the  present  time. 
Such  practice  is  one  that  nobody  in  this  country  need  be  ashamed  of, 
but  all  may  be  proud  of,  no  matter  how  musically  sensitive. 
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There  has  been,  of  course,  a  considerable  dodging  of  the  issue  in  the 
reasons  given  for  the  Boston  Orchestra's  refusal  to  play  The  star- 
spangled  banner.  Dr.  Muck  is  a  Prussian;  an  official  of  the  Prussian 
Court,  as  "General  Musical  Director";  a  friend  of  the  Kaiser.  He  is  a 
German  of  the  Germans  and  naturally  does  not  like  to  conduct  the 
national  anthem  of  a  country  with  which  his  own  is  at  war.  It  goes 
hard  against  the  grain  now;  it  might  get  him  in  trouble  in  Berlin 
when  he  returns.  Major  Higginson  correctly  regards  Dr.  Muck  as 
one  of  the  finest  conductors  his  organization  has  ever  had;  one  who, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  would  be  quite  irreplaceable.  He 
naturally  has  not  wished  to  force  upon  him  a  task  so  abhorrent  that 
it  might  be  a  cause  for  him  to  resign,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Major  Higginson's  patriotism  is,  of  course,  wholly  beyond  question. 
His  title  and  the  scar  upon  his  face  are  honorable  records  of  distin- 
guished service  in  the  civil  war.  And  in  the  fifty  years  that  have 
passed  since  he  saw  that  service  he  has  given  innumerable  proofs  of 
where  his  heart  is.  It  is  almost  an  insult  to  recall  these  things  in  the 
record  of  one  who  has  been  so  good  an  American. 

Dr.  Muck  has  been  in  a  difficult  position.  He  is  here  because  he 
has  been  urgently  called  here;  because  his  qualities  as  a  musician  have 
been  so  highly  valued  and  so  much  desired.  They  have  not  changed 
or  deteriorated  because  his  country  is  at  war  with  ours,  and  is  a 
most  malignant,  unscrupulous  and  dangerous  enemy.  He  has  gone 
about  his  business,  conducting  the  Boston  Orchestra  as  well  as  he 
knows  how;  and,  so  far  as  anybody  has  sufficient  reason  to  believe, 
has  not  worked  in  any  way  against  the  United  States. 

No  doubt  he  does  not  like  the  The  star-spangled  banner  from  a 
purely  musical  point  of  view.  But  if  it  were  as  good  music,  with  as 
unexceptionable  a  parentage,  as  Gott  Erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,  he 
would  not  wish  to  play  it,  and  for  the  same  cause  as  now — it  is  the 
patriotic  hymn  of  a  country  at  war  with  his  own.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  real  reason  why  Dr.  Muck  refused  to  play  The  star-spangled  ban- 
ner and  resigned  after  he  did  it  under  pressure. 

So  far  as  Dr.  Muck  himself  is  concerned,  it  is  a  fairly  good  reason. 
He  makes  no  concealment  of  his  feelings,  which  are  quite  inevitable. 
There  might  be  a  grim  joy  for  some  in  forcing  him  personally  to 
conduct  the  tune  often  or  even  to  put  him  into  a  prison  for  refusing; 
but  to  what  advantage  to  this  country,  and  what  disadvantage  to 
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Germany?  Dr.  Muck  would  not  be  changed,  and  nobody  would  be 
silly  enough  to  expect  him  to  be. 

Some  might  enter  into  conjecture  as  to  what  might  happen  to  an 
American  conductor  in  Berlin,  supposing  there  was  one  there  outside 
of  a  war  prison  or  an  internment  camp;  and  he  was  desired  to  play 
Deutschland  iiber  Alles — and  refused.  Major  Higginson  draws  a  pic- 
ture of  a  man  in  Germany  who  gets  up  and  cheers  the  Kaiser;  and 
thinks  this  so  ostentatious  that  they  would  say,  "Put  that  man  into 
the  guardhouse  and  watch  him."  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 
an  American  in  Germany  (however  difficult  to  imagine  one  at  large  at 
the  present  time  in  Germany)  who  refused  to  cheer  the  Kaiser  or  to 
sing  or  play  Deutschland  iiber  Alles  on  occasions  when  it  was  expected 
and  universally  demanded,  would  not  be  likely  to  get  so  far  as  the 
guardhouse.  It  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  proud  of,  that  America  is 
not  Germany,  and  that  we  do  not  act  in  the  German  way  about  every- 
thing. 

But  the  national  hymn  ought  to  be  played  at  the  opening  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  series,  as  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra's  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
series,  and  as  it  doubtless  will  be  at  the  first  night  of  the  opera.  Now 
was  the  one  time  of  all  others  when  it  was  highly  advisable  for  both 
Dr.  Muck  and  Major  Higginson  to  waive  their  objections  to  the  na- 
tional anthem  on  the  score  of  its  musical  imperfection  and  as  an 
intruder  on  a  strictly  symphonic  program.  The  national  hymn  takes 
only  a  very  few  minutes  out  of  the  evening.  Its  shortcomings  as  music 
do  not  infect  or  invalidate  the  rest  of  the  program  in  the  slightest  degree 
in  the  minds  of  an  audience  accustomed  to  hearing  it  as  a  prelude  to 
any  important  undertaking  of  the  spirit. 

Neither  Dr.  Muck  nor  Major  Higginson  will  have  found  any  gen- 
eral demand  in  New  York  for  the  elimination  of  German  music  because 
it  is  German.  In  that  sense  Dr.  Muck  is  right  when  he  says  that  art 
is  not  related  to  any  particular  nation  or  group.  Dr.  Muck  has  made 
up  his  programs  very  much  as  he  did  before  the  war  began.  There  is 
no  chauvinism  in  them.  He  has  played  German  music  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  that  of  other  nations,  for  the  simple  and  undeniable  reason 
that  there  is  more  and  better  German  music  than  music  of  other 
nations.  But  he  has  not  hesitated  to  play  French,  Russian,  Finnish 
and  Rumanian  music.  All  these  nationalities  are  represented  on  the 
two  programs  that  he  announced  for  this  week  in  New  York.     To 
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these  it  was  necessary  that  one  piece  be  added  closely  identified  with 
the  United  States,  though  composed  in  England  by  an  Englishman. 
Its  name  is  The  star-spangled  banner. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  KARL  MUCK 

Nov.  q  After  its  exciting  experiences  of  last  week,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  arrived  in  New  York  and  gave  the  first  concert  of  its 
New  York  season  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  was  a  very  large  audience, 
such  as  has  for  years  attended  these  concerts.  The  heated  discussion 
that  has  gone  on  concerning  the  playing  of  the  national  anthem  under 
the  baton  of  Dr.  Muck  and  remarks  alleged  to  have  been  made  about  it 
seemed  not  to  have  affected  the  New  York  audience  in  any  unfavor- 
able way.  There  were  two  or  three  empty  boxes  and  a  very  few 
empty  seats.  The  New  York  audience  was  affected,  however,  with  a 
desire  to  be  civil  to  Dr.  Karl  Muck.  He  received  an  unusually  warm 
greeting  when  he  first  came  on  the  stage,  and  there  was  demonstrative 
applause  at  various  points  in  the  program.  Major  Higginson  was 
present. 

The  house  bill  stated  that  "The  national  anthem  will  be  played  as 
the  opening  number  of  the  program."  Dr.  Muck  conducted  it.  It 
was  a  version  in  which  the  melody,  intoned  by  the  brass,  was  wreathed 
with  counterpoint  by  the  strings  till  the  last  part,  when  all  joined  in 
the  tune  robustly.  There  was  much  applause  and  no  fault  found  ap- 
parently with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  regular  numbers  of  the  program  were  Brahms's  E  minor  sym- 
phony, Berlioz's  King  Lear  overture,  Liszt's  symphonic  poem,  Pro- 
metheus, and  the  prelude  to  Wagner's  Parsifal. 

Dr.  Muck  has  more  than  once  played  Brahms's  Fourth  symphony, 
and  the  beautiful  rendering  of  it  that  he  gives  is  well  remembered — a 
reading  full  of  life,  of  sinuous  grace  in  the  first  movement,  of  immense 
vigor  in  the  third  and  last  movements,  of  lovely  sentiment  in  the 
andante;  everywhere  of  beautiful  color  and  subtle  adjustment  of  the 
instrumental  voices,  of  finely  turned  and  pregnant  phrasing,  of  subtle 
nuancing  of  tempo.  It  caused,  and  very  justly,  great  enthusiasm;  Dr. 
Muck  was  several  times  recalled,  and  he  made  the  orchestra  rise  to 
share  in  the  applause. 

Berlioz's  King  Lear  overture  is  not  very  exciting.    It  is  difficult  to 
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find  any  interpretation  of  Shakespeare's  hero  or  of  the  play  in  it. 
There  are  melodious  passages  of  somewhat  more  luster  than  Berlioz 
often  achieved;  there  are  passages  of  fine  instrumental  coloring;  but 
it  is  not  music  to  touch  the  imagination.  Still  less  is  Liszt's  laborious 
illustration  of  the  fate  of  Prometheus,  one  of  the  least  frequently  heard 
of  the  symphonic  poems.  The  reason  why  was  made  plain  last  eve- 
ning.   The  performance  of  the  Parsifal  prelude  was  an  imposing  one. 

President  A.  Augustus  Healy  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  which  runs  most  of  the  concerts  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  and  acts  as  agent  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inde- 
pendent series  there,  was  appointed  at  the  regular  board  meeting  yes- 
terday to  head  a  committee  to  confer  with  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson 
of  Boston  with  regard  to  the  concert  of  the  orchestra  in  the  neigh- 
boring borough  tonight.  It  has  already  been  announced  that  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  will  conduct  The  star-spangled  banner  over  there. 

Major  Higginson,  who  accompanied  his  orchestra  to  New  York  and 
was  present  at  its  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  was  expected 
to  meet  the  Brooklyn  committee  today.  He  has  found  the  usual  sub- 
scription audiences  in  other  cities,  except  only  Providence  and  Balti- 
more, favorable  to  a  continuance  of  the  orchestra  with  its  existing 
personnel  and  present  leader.  There  was  no  concert  in  Baltimore  last 
Wednesday,  and  a  sold-out  house  was  turned  away. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Boston  management  that  it  shall 
use  several  open  dates  now  abandoned  in  the  Maryland  city  by  giving 
extra  concerts  on  its  monthly  tours  here  in  New  York,  where  some 
hundreds  of  would-be  subscribers  are  yet  on  the  annual  waiting  list. 
Police  Headquarters  sent  a  squad  of  plainclothes  men  to  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night  to  handle  the  "riot"  that  didn't  come  off. 


"LA  BOHEME" 

Nov.  17  A  very  large  audience  thronged  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  for  the  first  performance  this  season  of  Puccini's 
La  Boheme,  which  has  become  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  repertory  pre- 
vailing there.  The  size  of  the  audience  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  John  McCormack,  who  appeared  as  Rudolfo, 
one  of  the  four  irrepressible  Bohemians.  It  was  Mr.  McCormack's 
first  appearance  as  a  member  of  the  company  of  the  Metropolitan 
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Opera  House,  but  it  was  not  his  first  appearance  on  that  stage,  which 
he  made  in  the  season  of  191 1  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany in  Victor  Herbert's  opera  of  Natoma.  Before  that  he  was  heard 
numerous  times  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  He  is  engaged  at 
the  Metropolitan  for  only  a  few  performances. 

It  was  perhaps  not  wholly  fortunate  that  Mr.  McCormack  reap- 
peared here  first  in  this  opera,  for  the  part  is  not  one  best  adapted  for 
him.  It  needs  a  livelier  dramatic  temperament  than  his  is,  a  potency 
of  more  passionate  expression  than  he  can  give  in  either  his  singing  or 
his  action.  First,  in  the  first  act,  where  there  is  much  roistering  and, 
last  evening  at  least,  considerable  shouting,  he  was  not  conspicuous 
in  the  melee;  nor  in  the  duet  with  Mimi  did  he  express  the  sudden 
surge  of  passion  that  overflows  at  their  meeting. 

The  voice  is  a  light  one;  it  necessarily  lacks  some  of  the  swelling 
and  stentorian  effects  that  have  become  familiar  in  La  Boheme,  and 
which,  in  large  part,  it  was  written  to  provide.  But  what  Mr.  McCor- 
mack contributed  here,  and  later  in  the  opera  was  much  beautiful 
singing,  of  its  kind  unsurpassable  in  quality  of  tone,  in  purity  of 
diction,  in  finish  of  phrase,  and  in  most  of  the  subtler  graces  of  the 
art  that  are  not  always  the  first  to  be  recognized.  There  are  other 
operatic  works  in  which  it  may  be  hoped  he  will  be  heard  wherein  Mr. 
McCormack's  extraordinary  qualities  as  a  singer  will  count  for  more 
than  they  do  in  La  Boheme. 

A  young  American  soprano,  Miss  Ruth  Miller,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  Musetta,  a  part  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  the 
subject  of  experiment.  It  was  something  of  an  ordeal  for  Miss  Miller, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  little  operatic  experience  and  who  may  well 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  a  handicap  of  nervousness.  There  were 
glimpses — a  very  few,  it  is  true — of  a  voice  of  excellent  possibilities, 
but  her  singing  was  not  agreeable.  The  voice  was  pinched  and  often 
shrill  and,  though  she  showed  some  understanding  of  the  part,  her 
representation  on  the  whole  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  Miss  Miller 
will  doubtless  do  better  when  she  feels  more  composure  on  the  Metro- 
politan stage. 

There  was  to  be  also  the  first  appearance  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  the 
American  baritone,  newly  added  to  the  company,  but  the  fact  that  he 
is  needed  today  in  Faust  caused  Mr.  Didur  to  be  substituted  for  him 
in  the  part  of  Schaunard.    Mr.  de  Luca  and  Mr.  Segurola  were  the 
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Marcello  and  Colline.  Mme.  Alda,  whose  Mimi  is  a  familiar  feature  at 
the  Metropolitan,  sang  better  in  the  third  act  than  in  the  first.  She 
has,  in  fact,  rarely  sung  better.  Mr.  Papi  conducted  creditably, 
though  he  was  not  averse  to  volumes  of  orchestral  tone  sometimes 
large  enough  to  cover  the  singers. 


"MAROUF" 

Dec.  20  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening  made  the  first 
of  the  new  productions  that  have  been  announced  for  this  season, 
Marouj,  an  opera  in  four  acts  by  Henri  Rabaud,  one  of  the  few  French 
operas  of  the  most  recent  years.  It  was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  Owing  to  circumstances  that  will  be  evident  to  everybody, 
little  had  been  heard  of  the  new  opera  in  this  country.  There  was, 
however,  a  large  audience  at  the  first  performance  that  showed  the 
curiosity  of  a  "first  night"  gathering,  an  audience  that  showed  increas- 
ing interest  as  the  performance  went  on. 

Marouj  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  in  May, 
19 14.  It  was  enthusiastically  greeted  by  French  critics,  both  "mod- 
erns" and  conservatives,  and  thereafter  had  a  great  success  in  Paris 
and  in  some  other  cities  even  after  the  onset  of  war.  Its  composer, 
Henri  Rabaud,  is  a  conductor  at  the  Opera  Comique;  he  had  pre- 
viously held  the  same  position  at  the  Grand  Opera  for  some  time,  and 
since  he  took  the  Roman  Prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1894  has  been 
a  fertile  composer. 

It  is  an  innocent  and  engaging  fairy  tale,  well  adapted  for  operatic 
treatment  in  a  lighter  vein,  a  tale  without  horrors,  without  gloom, 
without  problems  and  offering  many  opportunities  to  the  musician  for 
variety,  illuminating  description,  characterization  and  local  color.  The 
local  color  is,  of  course,  Oriental.  The  Oriental  in  music  is  always  a 
temptation,  but  it  may  be  a  dangerous  one.  The  Oriental  idiom  is 
easily  at  the  disposal  of  any  well-informed  musician.  But  nothing  so 
easily  becomes  monotonous  to  the  Occidental  ear  as  the  Oriental  for- 
mulas. Mr.  Rabaud  has  drawn  deeply  from  the  Oriental  spring  and 
has  saturated  his  music  with  its  waters. 

The  composer's  method  is,  naturally,  that  of  the  modern  musical 
dramatist.  The  orchestra  is  the  unceasing  commentator  and  expounder 
of  the  dramatic  situation  and  action.     There  are  recurring  themes 
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developed  orchestrally.  The  voices  sing  in  declamatory  style  without 
often  finding  an  opportunity  to  broaden  or  intensify  in  a  more  purely 
lyric  manner  a  particular  episode.  There  are,  of  course,  some  such 
passages.  Those  that  are  cast  in  the  Oriental  formula  are  apt  to  lose 
for  Western  ears  something  of  their  potency  of  emotional  expression. 
There  are  passages  for  chorus,  the  most  noteworthy  being  that  which 
accompanies  the  gathering  of  townspeople  at  Khai'tan,  the  capital 
where  Marouf  has  been  rescued  from  the  sea;  and  especially  at  the 
very  end,  where  there  is  a  sonorous  chorus  in  a  fugato  style,  in  praise 
of  Allah,  effective  in  its  substance  and  rhythm — one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  opera,  but  coming  unfortunately  late  in  the  proceedings  to  count 
for  its  true  value  with  an  audience  already  starting  for  home. 

In  the  second  act  the  music  is  lifted  for  considerable  lengths  of 
time  from  what  cannot  be  called  other  than  the  monotony  prevailing 
in  the  first,  for  in  it  there  is  little  that  forms  a  musical  center  of  in- 
terest. It  is  a  distribution  unfortunate  for  the  appeal  of  a  new  and 
unfamiliar  opera.  Here  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  expression  and  of 
rhythm.  There  is  elaborate  ballet  music,  in  which  Mr.  Rabaud  has 
said  his  Oriental  say  without  circumspection.  There  is  love  music 
that  Marouf  sings  to  the  Princess,  characteristic  in  its  flow,  but  hardly 
highly  distinguished  and  not  heavily  fraught  with  passion — perhaps, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting,  not  intended  to  be.  And  there 
is  an  air  sung  by  the  Princess  of  a  similar  sort. 

Where  Mr.  Rabaud  shines  most  brilliantly  in  this  opera  is  in  his 
treatment  of  the  orchestra.  There  is  much  finely  chiseled,  detailed 
filigree  work  here,  much  subtle  and  delicate  instrumental  color,  with 
some  that  is  applied  more  broadly.  There  is  the  effect  often  of  nov- 
elty.   He  deals  often  in  complicated  and  mixed  rhythms. 

The  performance  was  an  excellent  one  of  a  work  offering  many 
difficulties  in  detail  and  in  ensemble.  It  was  under  the  direction  of 
Pierre  Monteux,  the  new  French  conductor  of  the  Opera  House,  who 
showed  his  admirable  musicianship  and  his  firm  command  of  the 
situation  in  the  good  results  he  obtained.  The  orchestral  part,  a  deli- 
cate and  closely  woven  tissue,  with  a  constant  shifting  of  instrumental 
color  and  rhythms,  was  played  with  finish  and  nice  balance;  and  the 
choruses,  also  difficult,  were  sonorous  and  effective. 

Marouf  is  represented  by  Mr.  de  Luca — for  it  is  a  baritone's  opera 
— who  has  done  nothing  better  than  this  insouciant  and  humorous  im- 
personation of  the  adventurous  cobbler.    The  music  is  singularly  well 
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suited  to  his  voice,  and  he  sings  it  in  excellent  style,  in  that  baritone 
which  so  often  and  so  curiously  verges  on  the  tenor  quality.  Mme. 
Alda  is  most  prepossessing  in  her  quality  of  Oriental  Princess,  both  in 
appearance  and  in  action,  and  her  singing  of  the  music  had  more  excel- 
lencies than  some  of  her  offerings  this  season,  so  far.  Mr.  Rothier, 
Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mme.  Howard  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
representation.  Excellence  of  French  diction  is  not  a  notable  quality 
of  the  performance  as  a  whole,  for  which  reason  Mr.  Rothier's  came 
into  a  special  prominence. 


LETZ  QUARTET,  FRITZ  KREISLER 

Dec.  22  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  the  Kneisel  Quartet  should  not 
wholly  disappear — with  its  formal  disbandment  last  Spring — but  that 
the  inestimable  treasures  of  knowledge,  experience  and  ripe  judgment 
its  members  have  accumulated  in  the  practice  of  chamber  music  should 
still  be  kept  intact  and  united  to  the  genius  of  Fritz  Kreisler.  Mr. 
Kneisel  has  retired;  his  three  associates,  Messrs.  Letz,  Svecenski  and 
Willeke,  joined  with  Mr.  Kreisler  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  concerts  to  be  given  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  Mr.  Kreisler  has  also,  for  the  present,  retired,  but  his  retire- 
ment had  the  proviso  that  he  would  still  keep  the  engagements  he  had 
made  for  charitable  causes.  His  share  in  these  three  concerts  is  to  be 
given  to  a  charitable  cause,  the  fund  of  the  Bohemians  for  the  benefit 
of  needy  musicians. 

The  opportunity  to  hear  the  new  organization  appealed  to  many 
lovers  of  chamber  music,  to  the  old  admirers  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
and  to  such  few  more  as  the  hall  would  hold.  And  the  hall  was  filled 
last  evening.  There  was  great  enthusiasm  prodigally  expressed  and  a 
great  greeting  for  the  four  players  when  they  came  on,  denoting  much 
approval  for  what  they  did.  The  program  was  made  up  of  three  of  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  string  quartets,  which  have  many  times 
been  on  the  programs  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet;  Mozart's  Quartet  in  C, 
the  first  of  Beethoven's  Rasoumojsky  quartets,  Op.  59,  No.  1,  in  F, 
and  Schubert's  Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  29. 

It  appeared  immediately  that  the  new  association!  was  other  than 
and  different  from  the  Kneisel  Quartet;  and  necessarily.  The  ex- 
change of  one  for  another  artistic  personality  would  make  it  so,  and 
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especially  an  artistic  personality  so  strong  and  so  individual  as  Mr. 
Kreisler's.  That  personality  at  once  dominated  the  performance  and 
was  the  source  and  the  inspiration  of  much  that  was  splendidly  vital 
and  spirited,  deeply  emotional  and'  profoundly  felt  in  the  playing  of 
the  three  compositions.  The  effect  was  greatly  stimulating  and  was 
so  sensed  by  his  listeners. 

Mr.  Kreisler  has  spent  his  life  hitherto  in  solo  performances.  En- 
semble playing  necessarily  means  for  such  an  artist  a  great  change  of 
ideal  and  of  method.  There  was  nothing  in  his  doings  last  evening  to 
suggest  the  great  artist  slighting  the  task  or  the  great  artist  conde- 
scending to  it.  He  is,  indeed,  a  great  enough  artist  to  realize  that  what 
he  was  doing  was  in  some  ways  greater  and  in  some  ways  more  difficult 
than  what  he  was  accustomed  to.  Nor  need  it  be  denied  that  he 
dominated  the  performance  at  times  unduly,  or  that  his  enthusiasm 
sometimes  carried  him  away,  or  that  the  perfection  of  ensemble,  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  was  not  always  of  the  highest.  Perfection  of 
ensemble,  one  of  the  first  premises  and  greatest  beauties  of  quartet 
playing,  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  that  does  not  spring  up  over  night. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  there  were  moments — not  many — when  the 
purity  of  intonation  was  not  absolute. 

But  the  performance  was  in  many  respects  a  wonderfully  fine  one — 
very  stirring,  very  stimulating,  touching  many  of  the  depths  and  the 
heights  and  even  in  these  familiar  works  reaching  new  and  unexplored 
corners  and  recesses. 


AMELITA  GALLI-CURCI 

Feb.  4  To  an  audience  of  6,000  persons  that  crowded  the  Hippo- 
drome, and  even  overflowed  into  chairs  especially  placed  in  the  or- 
chestra pit,  Mme.  Galli-Curci  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  last 
night  repeated  her  two  previous  opera  triumphs  in  her  first  New  York 
concert. 

On  the  program  for  three  of  her  best  airs,  Mme.  Galli-Curci  re- 
sponded to  encores  again  and  again.  She  sang  six  encores,  in  two  of 
which  she  accompanied  herself  on  the  piano.  The  concert  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  benefit  for  the  Society  for  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tuber- 
culosis and  attracted  a  large  number  of  society  persons  as  well  as  many 
professional  musicians. 
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The  climax  of  the  evening,  for  the  audience  as  well  as  for  the  star, 
was  the  last  encore,  Home,  sweet  home.  With  sweet  simplicity  Mme. 
Galli-Curci  sang  the  old  melody.  Many  eyes  were  moist  when  the 
last  note  ended. 

The  three  airs  sung  by  Galli-Curci  were  the  Polonaise,  from  Ambroise 
Thomas's  Mignon;  the  Charming  bird,  from  David's  Pearl  of  Brazil, 
and  the  aria  from  Bellini's  Puritani.  The  encore  to  the  first  number 
was  Solvejg's  song,  by  Grieg,  and  when  the  audience  begged  for  more 
she  gave  Tosti's  April,  playing  the  accompaniment  herself. 

Three  encores  followed  the  Puritani  aria.  One  was  the  Laughing 
song,  from  Manon  Lescaut,  then  an  English  air,  //  no  one  ever  marries 
me,  and  last,  Home,  sweet  home. 

Henry  Hadley  conducted  his  own  intermezzo  and  Dance  of  the 
nymphs  and  Dance  of  the  harpies.  Pierre  Henrotte,  concert  master 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  played  the  Meditation  from  Massenet's 
Thais  with  rare  delicacy.  He  played  it  a  second  time  as  a  well- 
deserved  encore.  Among  the  orchestra  numbers  were  Rossini's  over- 
ture to  La  Gazza  Ladra,  the  second  and  third  act  intermezzos  from 
Wolf-Ferrari's  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt  suite,  and 
the  march  from  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  $13,000  was  realized  for  the  charity. 
The  Society  bought  the  entire  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  boxes  and  a 
good  part  of  the  balcony.  The  gallery  was  open  to  the  public.  Pur- 
chasing the  tickets  at  $2.50  each,  the  Society  sold  them  for  $5,  and  not 
a  seatholder  failed  to  appear. 


"LA  TRAVIATA" 

Feb.  16  Seven  thousand  persons,  the  police  reported,  and  it  may 
have  been  10,000  before  the  evening  was  over,  attempted  to  get  to  the 
Lexington  Theater  last  night,  which  was  difficult  enough,  and  inside  its 
doors,  which  to  the  majority  was  impossible,  since  the  house  held  only 
a  fraction  of  those  that  fought  for  a  place  at  Mme.  Galli-Curci's  last 
opera  appearance  for  another  year.  Streets  full  of  automobiles  were 
blocked  solid  from  Park  Avenue  to  Third  and  back  to  Park  again, 
where  late  arrivals  from  the  middle  part  of  town  got  out  and  walked 
in  slippers  in  the  mud.  Sidewalks  were  reserved  for  a  regiment  of 
"standees,"  the  first  of  whom  had  lined  up  with  lunch  boxes  and  camp 
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chairs  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  nobody  who  tried  for  an 
admission  after  6  o'clock  last  night  even  got  to  the  doors. 

Captain  Duggan  and  twenty  policemen  from  the  East  Fifty-first 
Street  Station,  with  twenty  firemen  besides,  held  the  lobby  entrances 
and  patiently  warned  those  without  tickets  away.  In  spite  of  the  best 
they  could  do,  the  inner  corridors  filled  with  a  shouting  mob  that 
surged  toward  any  possible  inlet  to  the  theater,  already  jammed  to  its 
capacity  of  2,569  seated  and  800  standees.  The  brass  rails  below  the 
ornamental  stairs  to  the  first  balcony  gave  way  once,  and  the  crowd 
by  its  own  momentum  was  carried  up  the  marble  steps  and  was  half 
disappearing  into  the  ceiling  when  persuaded,  with  some  emphasis,  to 
get  back  to  earth.  Nobody  was  seriously  hurt  in  the  rush,  and  it  was 
a  wonder;  but  Captain  Duggan  declared  he  had  never  seen  a  prize- 
fight crowd  or  a  political  meeting  of  New  Yorkers  more  determined  to 
get  into  a  place,  once  they  had  got  there. 

Metropolitan  boxholders,  among  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Sat- 
terlee,  Mrs.  Edmund  L.  Baylies,  Mrs.  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  and  many 
others,  stood  long  inside  the  Lexington  carriage  entrances  before  extra 
police  in  the  aisles  could  help  them  through  the  "front  line  trenches." 
Here  the  embattler  and  successful  railbirds  hissed  for  silence  after  the 
opera,  La  Traviata,  began.  There  was  silence  all  right,  for  on  that 
point  everybody  was  his  own  policeman,  and  some  arguments  had  to 
be  adjourned  to  the  halls.  The  sole  occasion  of  all  this  excitement, 
a  little  woman  in  a  quaint  hoopskirt  gown,  under  a  blaze  of  chandeliers 
of  a  supposed  old  Paris  ballroom,  stood  on  the  stage  and  sang  Verdi's 
Ah!  fors'  e  lui,  and  its  companion  air,  Sempre  libera,  herself  the  only 
unconcerned  spectator  of  her  own  greatest  triumph  here. 

The  applause  never  interrupted  her,  but  waited  till  each  last  note 
had  swelled  and  died  utterly  away,  when  the  thunderclap  of  hands 
stopped  the  opera  for  minutes  every  time.  Between  the  first  and 
second  acts  a  group  of  those  who  had  heard,  admired  and  helped  her 
when  she  was  unknown  in  America  two  years  ago,  sent  on  the  stage 
and  presented  to  Galli-Curci  a  laurel  wreath  of  gold  leaves,  each  leaf 
subscribed  for  by  some  one  whose  name  was  on  it  and  the  forty-seven 
of  these  surrounding  a  golden  star.  There  were  eighteen  curtain  calls 
at  that  and  nine  more  after  the  second  act,  with  the  heroine's  farewell 
to  tenor  Nadal,  and  Stracciari's  Di  Provenza  air,  while  the  midnight 
death  that  atones  all  La  Traviata's  superficialities,  all  Violetta's  sins, 
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was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Galli-Curci's  gallery  of  opera  por- 
traits since  she  came.    It  well  deserved  its  bouquet  of  camellias. 

Forty  curtain  calls  followed  the  conclusion  of  as  fine  a  Traviata 
as  New  York  has  seen  in  many  years.  The  crowd  ran  wild  at  the 
end.  It  swarmed  to  the  footlights  and  shouted  its  demand  for  Home, 
sweet  home.  At  a  quarter  to  midnight  a  piano  was  rolled  out  between 
the  velvet  draperies,  and  Galli-Curci  played  and  sang  the  old  song. 
There  were  a  thousand  persons  still  cheering  at  that  hour. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci,  who  has  sung  in  three  weeks  to  30,000  New 
Yorkers,  or  will  have  done  so  after  her  farewell  at  the  Hippodrome 
tomorrow  night,  made  her  sixth  appearance  in  opera  at  the  Lexington 
Theater  last  evening,  when  her  greatest  audience  greeted  her  in  a 
favorite  role  she  had  not  previously  performed  here.  Verdi's  La  Tra- 
viata, as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  grand  opera,  Camille,  by  common 
origin  of  both  opera  and  drama  in  the  younger  Dumas's  story.  The 
French  novel  appeared  in  1848,  the  play  was  done  in  Paris  in  1852 
and  Verdi's  opera  at  Venice  on  March  3,  1853,  composed  in  the  same 
year — completed  in  four  weeks,  in  fact — when  he  was  also  writing  his 
Trovatore.  Verdi  knew  the  value  of  Traviata  better  than  the  Ven- 
etians, who  called  it  a  "failure."  To  a  baritone's  condolence  over  the 
fiasco,  he  retorted,  "Condole  with  yourself  and  your  companions,  who 
have  not  understood  my  music."  The  verdict  of  time  has  been  that 
Violetta  has  become  the  pet  role  of  all  prima  donnas  who  can  sing  its 
brilliant  airs,  just  as  the  speaking  likeness,  Camille,  has  been  the  dream 
or  despair  of  actresses  from  Bernhardt  to  Barrymore.  The  Traviatas 
include  all  the  queens  of  the  opera  stage,  from  those  of  the  crinoline 
days  to  the  twentieth  century. 

The  winning  of  New  York  by  Galli-Curci  forms  the  most  interest- 
ing incident  of  the  present  musical  and  operatic  season,  of  many  seasons 
indeed,  for  she  has  stepped  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of  artists,  a 
triumph  matched  since  1900  by  only  Farrar  and  Caruso.  There  have 
been  others  to  interest  the  public  in  that  time,  as  Tetrazzini  did  at  the 
Manhattan  with  her  amazing  feats,  all  at  the  top  of  a  voice  that  lost 
itself  in  the  lower  register.  There  was  and  is,  Mary  Garden,  the 
singer  "without  a  voice,"  as  some  have  called  her,  but  yet  the  greatest 
actress  of  lyric  drama  in  any  country  today.  There  were — but  Mme. 
Melba  has  told  who  were  the  stars  of  Grau,  the  favorites  of  the  last 
generation — and  though  she  said,  "We  were  the  last,"  already  a  suc- 
cessor appears.     The  Metropolitan  Chairman  doubted  if  any  would 
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arise  to  dim  the  glories  of  old  in  the  Golden  Horseshoe.  He  was  him- 
self a  spectator  of  Galli-Curci's  debut  in  New  York. 

The  town,  amid  war  privations  and  alarms,  has  made  a  series  of  gala 
days  over  a  new  prima  donna's  appearances  at  the  Lexington.  She 
was  well  advised  in  choosing  a  forgotten  Dinorah  of  Meyerbeer  for  her 
debut;  in  no  other  was  there  more  opportunity  for  her  wistful,  win- 
some charm  of  playful  acting.  This  she  repeated  once,  after  the 
tragic  Lucia,  which  she  is  said  to  fear  most  of  all  she  sings.  Her  first 
Hippodrome  concert  was  less  interesting  on  the  personal  side,  more  on 
the  order  of  popular  display;  a  second  planned  there  resulted  in  dis- 
appointment when  the  singer  developed  a  cold  after  her  Rigoletto 
matinee.  She  canceled  Romeo  and  Juliet,  of  her  operas  here,  and 
finally  before  last  night's  Traviata,  she  gave  in  The  Barber  of  Seville 
last  Wednesday  a  "singing  lesson"  scene  of  many  arias,  and  made 
men  cry  with  Home,  sweet  home,  as  she  had  at  the  Hippodrome. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci's  triumph  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion  when 
she  came  from  Chicago.  She  had  knocked  in  vain  at  more  than  one 
door  of  opportunity  here  before  she  went  West  two  years  ago.  Out 
there,  on  Nov.  18,  19 16,  her  twenty-seventh  birthday,  she  made  a 
success  of  which  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  had  no  expectation. 
No  contracts  to  cover  the  harvest  it  promised  in  America,  and  even 
now  there  is  no  assurance  of  retaining  beyond  another  year's  tour  and 
two  or  three  short  seasons  in  Chicago.  This  is  why  the  country  at 
large  is  interested  in  the  new  singer's  next  move,  and  why  it  is  possible 
she  may  sing  in  any  theater  that  may  secure  her  services  after  another 
season.  Her  success  has  been  won  in  all  modesty,  on  her  merits  as 
the  completest  and  most  beautiful  voice  of  any  woman  singer  at  the 
present  time.  Her  amazing  appeal  to  the  public  is  based,  not  on 
"stunts"  or  vocal  acrobatics,  but  on  a  higher  artistic  conscience  in  all 
she  does;  on  the  moving  and  spiritual  thrill  of  the  simplest  beauty; 
on  the  moral  value  of  art  unspoiled,  such  as  hers,  at  the  present 
period  of  a  world  at  war. 


RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
HENRI  VERBRUGGHEN 

Feb.  22     Henri  Verbrugghen,  the  Belgian  conductor,  made  his  first 
American  appearance  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.     He  directed  the 
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Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  program  devoted  entirely  to  Beet- 
hoven, the  numbers  being  the  Leonora  overture,  No.  3,  and  the  Third 
and  Fifth  symphonies.  Inasmuch  as  he  chose  to  make  Beethoven  the 
vehicle  of  his  debut,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  conductor  considered 
himself  at  his  best  in  the  treatment  of  the  music  of  that  particular 
master.  Whether  or  not  that  was  so,  Verbrugghen,  by  his  emphasis 
yesterday  upon  all  the  subtle  and  delicate  elements  of  the  music, 
did  manifest  something  of  that  highly  specialized  interest  in  Beet- 
hoven which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  late  Gustav  Mahler's  treat- 
ment of  the  same  favored  composer. 

For  Verbrugghen,  however,  the  music  of  Beethoven  is,  more  than 
anything  else,  a  treasure  store  of  subtleties  so  precious  in  the  extreme 
that  the  baton  of  the  conductor  cannot  overlook  or  slight  a  single  one 
of  them  without  destroying  the  charm  and  purpose  of  the  entire  work. 
He  searches  out  all  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  work  and  reveals  them 
as  clearly  and  as  gracefully  and  as  completely  to  the  ear  of  the 
audience  as  the  mechanical  and  musical  efficiency  of  his  orchestra 
permits.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  stated  to  his  further  credit 
that  there  were  moments  in  the  middle  of  the  third  movement  of  the 
Fifth  symphony  yesterday  when  he  made  the  players  produce  a  tonal 
quality  as  fluent  and  as  transparent  as  the  Boston  Symphony  at  its  best. 

There  was  another  side  to  Verbrugghen's  conducting,  however, 
which  was  not  so  gratifying.  In  his  eagerness  to  touch  constantly 
upon  the  melodic  values  of  subtle  and  unobtrusive  passages  he  seemed 
inclined  to  treat  the  more  rugged  phrases  which  give  harmonic  vitality 
to  the  Third  and  Fifth  symphonies  as  so  many  intervals  which  must 
be  hastened  over  merely  to  reach  the  smoother  spaces  of  clear  melodic 
sailing.  Delicacy  was,  therefore,  achieved  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  vigor,  especially  that  rough,  impulsive  vigor  which  demands  release 
in  Beethoven,  because  it  is  more  deeply  reflective  of  the  composer's 
actual  mood  than  any  other  phase  of  his  music. 


MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY,  FRANK  DAMROSCH 

March  20  The  Musical  Art  Society  for  the  first  time  in  its  twenty- 
five  years'  history  sang  songs  of  present  war  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 
Many  season  subscribers  listened  to  Carlos  Salzedo's  strangely  inter- 
woven The  star-spangled  banner  and  Marseillaise,  to  Maurice  Ravel's 
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Trois  beaux  oiseaux,  of  some  warbride  of  old  folk-song,  and  to  Florent 
Schmitt's  Chant  de  guerre,  an  almost  wordless  tone-painting  of  the 
French  nation  recoiling  from  the  blow  struck  at  its  fairest  fields  in 
1 9 14,  and  its  defiant  rallying  cry  today.  This  music  was  all  unusual; 
much  of  it  was  surcharged  with  profound  emotion,  and  all  of  it  was 
most  difficult  to  sing. 

Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  adhered  to  the  custom  of  a  quarter-century  in 
giving  first  the  old  Latin  hymns,  in  which  his  chorus  of  seventy  profes- 
sionals had  been  a  pioneer  as  far  as  concert  performance  was  concerned. 
Among  a  group  including  Palestrina's  Stabat  Mater,  Lotti's  Crucifixus, 
and  Bach's  Sing  ye.  The  favorite  proved  to  be  an  Ave  Maria  of 
Bruckner,  for  which  the  choir  had  to  stand  up  to  acknowledge  the 
applause. 

Mr.  Salzedo's  new  harmonies  to  America's  anthem  by  the  men  of 
the  chorus,  which  he  accompanied  at  the  piano,  were  less  surprising 
than  his  introduction  of  the  Marseillaise  of  France,  by  women's  voices, 
in  opposing  rhythm  as  well  as  harmony,  that  left  the  house  rather 
breathless  with  surprise.  There  were  four  quaint  choruses  "in  sonata 
form,"  that  he  wrote  in  the  trenches  and  performed  here  with  men's 
voices,  as  he  had  "over  there."  The  men  of  the  Musical  Art  kept 
admirably  in  tune,  in  spite  of  some  searching  harmonies,  also  touched 
occasionally  by  the  composer  himself  playing  a  harp. 

Ravel's  Nicolette,  a  gay  trifle  to  be  tossed  off  under  fire,  and  his 
Three  birds  of  Paradise,  which  was  at  once  encored,  enlisted  not  only 
the  entire  mixed  chorus  but  also  individual  voices  here  and  there,  with 
Marguerite  Ringo  singing  the  words  of  the  little  war  bride.  Lawrence 
Haynes  carried  the  tenor  of  Schmitt's  Chant  de  guerre,  a  song  of  the 
teeming  fields  swept  by  sounds  of  war,  the  soloist,  the  words  of  the 
chorus,  all  overwhelmed  in  cries  of  terror,  in  shouts  of  victory.  Far 
from  the  popular  war  ballad,  this  was  a  musician's  expression  of  feel- 
ing in  war  and  one  that  communicated  that  feeling  to  the  crowd. 

The  jubilee  season's  program  ended  with  some  other  songs  more 
familiar  in  other  years  of  the  Society — Brahms's  Where'er  I  go;  Elgar's 
The  shower  and  Serenade,  a  Russian  song  of  Farewell,  carnival,  by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  an  ancient  Hymn  of  thanks  from  the  folk-songs 
of  the  Netherlands. 
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LEOPOLD  AUER 


March  24  Leopold  Auer,  who  gave  his  first  violin  recital  in  America 
as  a  veteran  of  72  years  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  faced  an 
audience  in  which  many  of  the  famous  master's  pupils  were  recognized, 
Heifetz,  Rosen,  Eddy  Brown  being  among  those  in  the  boxes,  where 
places  had  also  been  reserved  for  the  families  of  Zimbalist  and  Elman. 
There  were  other  musicians,  Kreisler,  Saslavsky,  Stransky  and  Bodanz- 
sky,  who  joined  with  a  representative  New  York  assembly  in  giving 
Auer  a  public  and  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Auer's  program  of  "Old  Masters"  was  well  chosen  including  his 
own  arrangements  of  a  Haydn  serenade  of  delicate  grace  and  a  vivace 
that  would  have  been  a  task  for  younger  fingers.  He  played  simply  and 
with  fluent  ease  a  Sonata  of  Handel  in  A  major,  that  of  Locatelli  in  G, 
and  a  concerto  of  Nardini,  accompanied  by  Wanda  Stein,  his  niece, 
who  came  here  with  him  from  Petrograd.  There  were  also  two  Bach 
pieces  for  violin  alone  and  the  Vitali  chaconne. 


ROSA  RAISA 

April  3  Rosa  Raisa  has  halted  preparations  to  sail  for  South  America 
next  Tuesday,  owing  to  a  telegraphic  inquiry  yesterday  as  to  whether 
she  would  fill  a  number  of  concerts  for  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  who  is 
ill  in  the  West.  Mme.  Galli-Curci,  after  singing  in  Chicago  last  Sun- 
day, became  so  ill  with  laryngitis  that  she  went  to  Minneapolis  for 
treatment,  cancelling  her  concert  Monday  at  Buffalo  and  others  be- 
ginning tomorrow  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington.  Lucy  Gates  will  sing  these  three, 
and  Miss  Raisa  has  been  asked  to  fill  several  more  already  sold  out 
for  the  Italian  prima  donna's  tour  at  fees  which  caused  the  younger 
artist  to  cable  for  a  postponement  of  her  season  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Russian  soprano,  at  her  first  matinee  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday,  had  two  huge  American  flags  over  the  stage  and  a  patriotic 
introduction  in  the  singing  of  The  star-spangled  banner  by  the  audience, 
directed  by  W.  R.  Chapman,  with  Louis  R.  Dressier  at  the  organ  and 
Alice  M.  Shaw  at  the  piano.  Miss  Raisa,  accompanied  by  Richard 
Hageman  of  the  Metropolitan,  surprised  her  admirers  with  a  program 
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of  many  favorite  songs  and  fewer  operatic  airs  than  she  had  given  at 
any  appearance  since  her  first  New  York  engagement  some  months 
ago  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

Olive  Fremstad  and  Sophie  Braslau  were  among  those  who  heard, 
with  shining  eyes  and  shouts  of  approval,  the  first  exhibition  of  Raisa's 
great  dramatic  talent  applied  to  little  lyrics  of  the  more  intimate  sort, 
Russian  songs  by  Arensky  and  Rachmaninoff,  and  many  encores  in 
the  singer's  native  tongue.  The  galleries  shouted  also  for  the  Hebrew 
Eili,  Eili,  which  they  did  not  get.  The  singer  added  Burleigh's  Just  you 
in  English  and  di  Nogera's  My  love  is  a  muleteer  and  Weckerlin's  old 
French  bergerette,  Jeunes  fillettes,  as  well  as  Sibella's  Twilight  dreams 
and  Buzzi-Peccia's  When  I  go  alone. 

Miss  Raisa  has  before  now  proved  herself  a  singer  of  remarkable 
natural  powers.  Her  sustained  phrasing  and  wealth  of  golden  tone 
earned  an  ovation  for  the  great  air,  rarely  attempted  of  the  Casta  diva 
from  Norma,  which  fitted  not  inaptly  among  the  older  pieces  such  as 
Pergolesi's  Se  tu  m'ami,  and  others  more  familiar  from  The  marriage 
of  Figaro  and  77  trovatore.  There  was  in  conclusion  a  duet  from 
Verdi's  early  opera,  Louisa  Miller,  with  Giacomo  Rimini,  who  also 
gave  a  baritone  air  from  The  masked  ball. 


MARGARET  MATZENAUER 

April  6  Margaret  Matzenauer,  the  Metropolitan  contralto,  paused 
half  way  in  her  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  sing 
a  popular  war  song,  Dear  lad  of  mine,  and  after  it,  The  star-spangled 
banner,  to  a  big  audience  already  interested  in  novel  decoration  of 
the  hall  with  banners  and  posters  of  the  national  war  savings  cam- 
paign, and  presently  stirred  by  a  speech  from  Mrs.  Slade  of  the 
Women's  Committee  and  by  others  who  sold  the  war  stamps  during 
intermission  in  the  hall.  Mme.  Matzenauer,  who  was  in  excellent 
voice,  sang  her  entire  program  of  songs  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
Russian,  Norwegian,  and  after  the  patriotic  interruption,  many  others 
in  French  and  English  again,  including  American  composers,  Marion 
Bauer,  John  Carpenter  and  the  accompanist,  La  Forge. 

The  versatile  and  statuesque  contralto,  after  a  season  in  French  and 
Italian  opera  exclusively  for  the  first  time  in  her  career,  was  mistress 
of  the  varied  languages  and  styles  in  which  she  sang  at  this  matinee. 
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At  a  time  when  all  things  German  and  all  persons  formerly  identified 
with  the  art  of  Teutonic  peoples  are  affected  by  the  war,  she  opened 
her  house,  so  to  speak,  in  wholehearted  fashion  to  a  patriotic  cause. 
At  the  outer  doors  the  audience  saw  color  posters  of  Uncle  Sam 
greeting  a  woman  volunteer  with  the  words  "She's  good  enough  for 
me,"  while  inside  were  a  dozen  others  bearing  the  legend  "Joan  of 
Arc  saved  France — Women  of  America,  save  your  country."  Over 
the  stage  was  a  huge  battle  picture  of  great  guns  and  fighting  men, 
inscribed,  "These  boys  are  giving  their  lives — will  you  lend  your 
quarters?"  The  Benefit  Committee  sold  a  large  sum  in  War  Savings 
Stamps  before  the  crowd  left  the  hall. 


TOSCHA  SEIDEL 

April  75  The  latest  of  the  violinists  who  have  come  out  of  Russia 
made  a  late-season  entry  into  New  York's  musical  colony,  now  the 
melting  pot  of  the  artistic  world,  at  a  thronged  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  debut  here  of  Toscha  Seidel,  another  of 
the  companions  of  Heifetz  in  Petrograd,  and  the  one  who  come  over- 
seas with  the  master,  Auer,  commanded  attention  on  a  day  when  fine 
outdoor  weather  emptied  most  other  halls.  Seidel's  audience  not  only 
heard  his  long  program  through,  but  remained  afterward  till  he  played 
four  encores  and  cheered  him  loudly  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Seidel  made  a  popular  success,  for  he  has  the  quality  described 
as  "heart"  in  his  music,  the  gift  of  strong  individuality  and  personal 
appeal  in  his  playing.  Of  higher  elements,  the  flawless  technique,  the 
purity  of  style,  he  is  not  always  a  master,  but  he  has  the  poet's  vision. 
He  drags  out  a  theme,  tarrying  over  phrases  with  an  amazing  power  of 
sustained  legato,  emphasizing  to  the  utmost  every  possibility  of  varied 
expression.  He  is  never  in  repose,  never  reserved,  but  always  vital, 
throwing  caution  to  the  winds  in  a  reckless  dashing  off  of  passages 
of  precision,  yet  again  pouring  honeyed  sweetness  and  warmth  into 
high  harmonics  that  others  finish  with  a  squeak. 

From  the  Vitali  chaconne,  with  which  Heifetz  also  opened  last  Octo- 
ber, he  passed  to  the  Tschaikowsky  concerto,  without  orchestra,  of 
course.  A  youth  not  yet  18,  he  was  hardly  taller  as  he  stood  on  the 
stage  than  his  big  accompanist,  Richard  Hageman,  sitting  at  the  piano. 
He  played  one  arrangement  by  Auer,  that  of  Chopin's  E  minor  noc- 
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turne,  with  little  pieces  by  Elgar,  Sinding  and  Tor  Aulin,  and  in  con- 
clusion, most  admirably,  Sarasate's  Gypsy  airs,  given  with  fine  racy 
fervor.  Seidel  can  play  false  notes  and  still  be  interesting.  At  his 
best,  among  the  Auer  prodigies,  he  resembles  Elman  most  of  all. 

Mr.  Seidel  was  born  in  Odessa,  Russia,  Nov.  4,  1900,  and  as  a  child 
of  3  years  is  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  toy  violin.  His  mother,  a 
school  teacher  and  sensible  woman,  opposed  the  encouraging  of  a 
youthful  prodigy,  but  at  7  years  he  was  sent  to  a  teacher,  Max  Fiede- 
man,  and  a  year  later,  it  appears,  he  played  the  De  Beriot  concerto 
with  orchestra  in  public  in  Odessa. 

His  first  teacher's  brother,  Alexander  Fiedeman,  took  him  to  the 
Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  where  the  Maecenas  who  bought  him 
his  first  fine  violin  was  the  same  Justice  Stern  who  had  once  done  as 
much  for  Marcella  Sembrich.  In  19 12  the  Fiedemans  sent  the  boy 
to  Leopold  Auer,  then  at  Dresden.  Since  then  Seidel  has  studied  and 
traveled  with  Auer,  going  in  Winter  to  Petrograd,  and  in  recent  Sum- 
mers to  Norway. 

Seidel  appeared  in  191 5  at  Christiania,  playing  on  various  occasions 
the  concertos  of  Tschaikowsky,  Lalo,  Mendelssohn  and  Saint-Saens. 
Three  tours  of  Scandinavian  countries  preceded  the  present  journey  of 
Seidel  and  his  mother  to  America  in  the  party  that  accompanied  Pro- 
fessor Auer  to  New  York. 
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(During  the  season  of  iqiS-iqiq  Richard  Aldrich  served  in  the  United 
States  Army.    His  position  was  occupied  by  James  Gibbons  Huneker.) 


PARIS  CONSERVATORY  ORCHESTRA, 
ANDRE'  MESSAGER 

Oct.  16  Brought  oversea  by  an  American  warship  from  an  American 
naval  base  in  France,  the  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  de 
Paris,  to  give  the  French  orchestra  its  official  title  under  which  two 
governments  sanctioned  the  tour,  made  its  first  appearance  in  this 
country  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night,  before  an  audience 
rarely  assembled  in  mid-October,  but  accustomed  of  late  to  meet  here 
in  honor  of  great  events  of  the  year.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  had  stood  on  that  platform  three  days  earlier.  America's  na- 
tional air  began  last  evening's  music,  on  a  stage  built  far  out  over  the 
opera  orchestra  pit,  and  though  theaters  have  rung  to  The  star-spangled 
banner  for  two  years  now,  Andre  Messager  and  his  eighty  men  gave 
to  it  a  quality  of  their  own,  playing  it  as  a  noble  hymn,  never  so 
slowly  before,  yet  with  amazing  dignity  and  with  beauty  of  tone, 
notably  of  the  wind  choirs. 

The  house  that  rose  to  greet  the  orchestra  on  first  entrance  was 
large  for  the  start  of  a  Metropolitan  occasion,  though  it  did  not  fill 
later  to  the  usual  Winter  crush,  perhaps  owing  to  grippe.  There  was 
renewed  applause  for  the  conductor,  then  cheers  for  La  Marseillaise, 
done  at  a  quickstep,  for  the  French  admire  energy,  as  a  British  King 
admired  "American  pep,"  and  they  put  it  into  the  playing  of  their 
own  air.     Midway  in  the  more  formal  program,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  as 
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Chairman  both  of  the  Opera  House  and  of  the  French  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Musical  Art,  in  charge  of  the  tour,  made  a  speech  of  wel- 
come and  presented  to  the  visitors  a  wreath.  The  piece  was  silver, 
but  solid,  and  not  like  a  Kaiser's  cup  of  plated  gold,  which  was  pub- 
licly smashed  on  this  stage  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Kahn  said  the  simple  wreath  was  a  symbol  of  the  new  unity  of 
America  and  France. 

France  (he  exclaimed)  has  never  tried  to  propagandize  her  na- 
tional art,  never  used  it  for  political  or  commercial  campaign.  If 
we  ever  failed  to  understand  her,  the  great  soul  of  France  now 
stands  revealed  in  splendor.  Wherever  you  travel  in  this  broad  land, 
you  will  find  response  to  the  appeal  of  art  and  deep  reverence  for 
France.  We  come  before  her  on  bended  knees,  with  our  tribute  of 
silence.  She  has  become  through  sacrifice  and  heroism  a  "holy 
land"  of  patriotism. 

When  you  and  I  last  met,  M.  Messager  (the  speaker  continued), 
it  was  in  a  time  of  gloom  and  anxious  fear.  By  the  valor  of  your 
armies,  of  the  British,  of  our  armies,  that  has  changed — those  clouds 
are  swept  away,  and  the  sun  of  victory  shines  in  the  world.  The 
assassins  of  the  old  Germany  of  Beethoven,  of  Schumann,  are 
groveling  at  our  feet,  whining  for  quarter. 

The  sinister  being  who  personified  the  vices  of  Prussianism  has 
been  revealed  to  the  world  and  to  his  own  people  as  the  impudent 
poltroon  and  arrogant  sham  that  he  is.  Thank  God,  we  Americans 
can  say  we  were  with  you  in  this  fight.  Our  sons  have  shed  their 
blood  with  yours. 

Let  me  grasp  your  hand,  Sir,  and  repeat  the  words,  "What  God 
has  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder"  (concluded  Mr.  Kahn). 

A  slip  of  words,  which  reversed  the  "joined"  and  the  "put  asunder" 
was  caught  by  an  American  house  no  more  quickly  than  by  the  speaker 
himself,  and  applause  was  all  the  heartier  for  the  momentary  flash  of 
humor  in  the  big  assembly. 

Galleries  of  horizon  blue  and  a  diamond  horseshoe  for  once  out- 
blazed  by  its  own  flags  gave  an  official  stamp  to  the  crowd.  Pom- 
pom-capped sailors,  sturdy  peasant  soldiers  of  France,  filled  upper 
tiers  with  a  picture  after  Detaille  or  Meissonier.  Those  clever  French- 
men of  the  orchestra  below  had  shrewdly  judged  the  acoustics  of  the 
house,  and  their  supremacy  in  some  orchestral  departments  shone  out 
in  the  tone  of  oboe  and  flute  above  all.    The  "first"  instruments  were 
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all  played  by  "first  prize"  men  of  the  Conservatoire,  from  slim  youths 
of  recent  years  to  gray-beards  from  the  band's  golden  years  back  in 
the  1880's. 

Last  night's  music  was  all  serious,  the  music  that  marks  Europe's 
great  divide  from  that  beyond  the  battlelines,  the  music  groping  toward 
a  new  world,  but  how  gloriously  magnified  in  the  light  of  events  of 
the  past  "Magna  Charta  Week"  of  the  whole  war.  Berlioz  began  the 
program — his  Benvenuto  Cellini  overture,  of  varied  orchestral  tints, 
and  Cesar  Franck's  was  the  symphony,  his  D  minor,  that  began  where 
Wagner  and  Liszt  left  off,  a  work  of  one  whose  spirit  conversed  with 
old  masters,  but  whose  music  was  poignantly  his  own  expression  of 
the  life  of  his  own  day. 

The  orchestra  received  an  ovation  for  Saint-Saens's  Omphale  spin- 
ning wheel,  and  again  for  the  Sorcerer's  apprentice  of  Dukas,  while 
two  familiar  nocturnes  of  Debussy  and  the  Norwegian  rhapsody  of  Lalo 
brought  the  evening  to  a  close.  France  sent  its  best  to  New  York,  for 
the  Conservatoire  Orchestra  a  generation  ago  had  been  the  most  finished 
in  Europe,  which  means  also  in  the  world,  just  as  Americans  like  to 
believe  the  Boston  Symphony  in  more  recent  times — until  the  changes 
wrought  by  this  war — transferred  the  primacy  to  America. 

Some  of  those  present  last  night  were  Edouard  de  Billy  of  the 
French  High  Commission  at  Washington;  Gaston  Liebert,  French 
Consul  General  in  New  York;  Edmond  Guy,  representing  the  French 
Mission  in  this  city;  M.  Johannet,  French  financial  representative; 
L.  Jourand,  President  of  the  French  Hospital,  and  Henri  Goiran. 
Among  New  York's  musicians  in  the  audience  were  Walter  Damrosch, 
Josef  Stransky,  Franz  Kneisel,  George  Barrere,  Captain  Nathan 
Franko,  Alexander  Lambert,  Artur  Bodanzky,  Kurt  Schindler,  Paul 
Kefer,  Ernst  Knoch  and  also  W.  C.  Carl,  who  had  once  brought  here 
the  first  of  the  French  musical  artists,  the  late  Alexandre  Guilmant. 

M.  Messager  and  the  orchestra  will  make  an  official  visit  to  Wash- 
ington before  their  second  Metropolitan  concert  next  Sunday  night. 
Difficulties  of  travel  and  of  public  performance  during  a  prevalent 
epidemic,  which  may  modify  plans  already  changed  by  a  delayed 
arrival,  are  as  yet  no  greater  than  those  which  confronted  an  Ameri- 
can conductor  last  Summer  in  France.  Over  there  Walter  Damrosch 
was  to  have  made  a  tour  of  our  army  camps  with  French  musicians 
paid  from  a  fund  given  by  H.  H.  Flagler,  but  the  great  July  drive  and 
its  demand  on  all  transportation  for  troops  going  to  the  front  led 
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Mr.  Damrosch  to  confine  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  was  the  first 
foreign  leader,  it  was  said,  to  conduct  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatoire. 


GUIOMAR  NOVAES 

Oct.  28  Attired  in  black  and  gold,  the  Brazilian  pianist,  Guiomar 
Novaes,  played  Beethoven  at  her  first  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  Without  the  encores  her  program  was  moderately 
short.  When  she  finished  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  numerous  audience 
crowded  around  the  stage — galloped  down  to  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  It  recalled  the  days  of  Paderewski,  Kreisler  and  the  present 
times  of  Jascha  Heifetz.  There  was  sufficient  warrant  for  this  en- 
thusiasm yesterday.  Miss  Novae's  played  with  astonishing  power  and 
tonal  beauty.  She  is  the  pianist  of  beautiful  sonorities.  Her  color- 
gamut  ranged  from  velvety  blacks  to  scarlet  staccato.  The  poise,  the 
rich  fruity  touch,  the  technical  surety — though  there  was  at  least  one 
slip  and  an  occasional  pedal  blurring — atoned  for  the  occasional  ab- 
sence of  tenderness  and  poetry.  No  piano  artist  can  claim  every 
quality;  we  doubt  if  even  Liszt  could.  But  the  sheer  rainbow  versatility 
of  the  astonishing  young  woman  blinds,  rather  deafens,  the  most  cynical 
critic  to  certain  minor  shortcomings.  She  is  sometimes  literal  and 
too  brilliant. 

Miss  Novae's  selected  as  her  opening  number  the  E  flat  sonata  of 
Beethoven,  Opus  27,  No.  1,  which  work  is  much  less  heard  than  its 
companion  opus,  the  socalled  "Moonlight"  sonata  in  C  sharp  minor. 
The  first  of  the  pair  was  called  by  the  composer  Sonata  quasi  una 
fantasia,  yet  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  concert-giver  leaned  more  to  the  sonata  than  to  the  fantasia. 
Paderewski,  when  he  played  this  composition  several  seasons  ago, 
made  of  the  opening  a  poem  and  without  distorting  its  formal  severity. 
Miss  Novae  did  not  create  the  same  impression.  Slightly  reserved, 
even  academic,  she  delivered  those  touching  measures.  In  the  allegro 
she  was  transformed.  And  in  the  finale  she  let  herself  go  with  splendid 
results.  Where  Beethoven  fairly  snorts  like  a  battle-horse  in  the  imi- 
tation passages,  a  fugato  in  embryo,  the  pianist  was  happiest.  The  A 
flat  adagio,  which  returns  in  the  dominant  key  before  the  coda,  was 
eloquently  sung.  For  a  few  bars  the  great  composer  seems  to  an- 
ticipate the  familiar  strains  of  Swanee  river. 
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With  Schumann's  oft-played  Fantastic  pieces  Miss  Novaes  was  at 
home,  though  she  read  In  the  night  with  more  appreciation  of  its 
murky,  sinister  gloom  than  in  the  shimmering  harmonies  of  Evening. 
Soaring  was  charged  with  robust  passion  and  The  end  of  the  song — 
its  initial  measure  recalls  the  movement  of  the  preceding  Beethoven 
sonata — rang  out  its  virile,  declamatory  tones  with  noble  energy. 
Chopin's  too,  too  often  heard  first  Ballade  in  G  minor  was  the  most 
satisfactory  performance  of  the  recital.  Massively  legato,  as  if  sung 
by  a  French  horn,  the  prelude  in  unisons  promised  musical  richness, 
and  it  was  forthcoming.  The  finale  fluttered  by  as  light  as  a  feather, 
nevertheless  ponderable  to  the  crashing  close.  Paderewski's  Nocturne 
in  B  flat,  a  charming  composition,  superior  to  the  more  popular 
menuetto,  and  his  Cracovienne  were  given  with  so  much  gusto  and 
atmosphere  that  it  would  not  surprise  us  if  some  enthusiast  saluted 
the  South  American  as  the  Paderewska  of  the  Pampas.  The  encores 
were  Schumann's  Bird  study — but  this  bird  was  not  a  nightingale,  and 
did  not  "fly  away"  as  under  the  evanescent  fingers  of  de  Pachmann — 
a  Liszt  rhapsody  (Rosenthal's  favorite),  a  graceful  dance,  unknown 
to  the  music-reporter  and  the  tiny  Prelude  of  Chopin  in  A  major.  This 
Miss  Novaes  repeated. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Nov.  8  There  were  vibrations  extraordinary  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night;  vibrations  both  patriotic  and  musical.  When  Pierre  Monteux 
mounted  his  little  railed-in  rostrum  he  found  an  audience  ready  to 
go  up  in  the  air  at  the  merest  provocation.  No  wonder.  Without 
the  hall  cacophony  reigned.  The  star-spangled  banner  led  to  the 
Marseillaise,  which  in  turn  modulated  into  God  save  the  King,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Marcia  reale  of  Italy.  Only  the  fact  that  Cesar  Franck 
opened  the  program,  or  a  call  might  have  been  made  for  the  Belgian 
national  hymn.  However,  M.  Monteux's  amiability  and  patriotism 
merged  into  the  Franck  work,  which  was  not  played  in  a  noteworthy 
fashion.  Perhaps  the  strenuous  preludings  upset  the  color  scheme, 
for  the  first  movement  was  opaque,  the  second  was  heavy  in  touch  and 
the  final  allegro  noisy. 

But  the  new  band  from  Boston  is  still  the  old  band,  and  there 
were  moments,  nay,  stretches,  when  the  strings  were  celestial,  the 
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woodwind  euphonious  as  no  other  orchestra's  and  the  brass  both 
massive  and  mellow.  Nevertheless,,  one  had  the  unmistakable  sensa- 
tion that  the  entire  symphony  was  overblown.  It  is  not  profound, 
this  "genial"  composition,  but  it  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  and 
while  the  composer  levies  upon  Brahms,  Schumann,  Wagner — toujours 
Wagner! — he  has  an  individual  profile.  With  Debussy  he  is  one  of 
the  beloved  Little  Masters. 

The  new  and  temporary  conductor,  M.  Monteux,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  famous  orchestra  through  the  courtesy  of  Manager  Gatti-Casazza. 
A  familiar  figure  his;  New  York  has  known  and  liked  him  at  our 
Opera  House.  His  routine  in  operatic  work  doubtless  led  him  to 
transpose  to  the  symphonic  region  something  of  broader  tonal  masses, 
something  of  a  tendency  to  shifting  rhythms.  There  was  less  balance 
of  the  various  instrumental  choirs  than  a  certain  aiming  at  picturesque, 
even  sweeping  effects,  in  a  word,  operatic.  The  Schumann  Manfred 
overture  is  muddy  in  orchestration  yet  contains  nobler  ideas  and  more 
poetical  expressiveness  than  Franck.  But  the  Belgian  is  the  better 
painter.  M.  Monteux's  reading  did  not  reveal  the  eloquence,  stam- 
mering as  it  sometimes  is,  of  Schumann. 

In  the  novelty  of  the  program  he  was  in  safer  waters.  The  Peri: 
a  poem  danced,  by  Dukas,  may  not  add  to  his  reputation,  though  it 
proved  entertaining.  This  charming  French  composer  is  now  the 
sorcerer's  apprentice  to  his  own  mannerisms.  He  spins  an  iridescent, 
harmonious  web,  and  his  dance  rhythms  were  sonorous  and  melodic 
and  in  his  beloved  exotic  scales.  The  evening  ended  with  Debussy's 
Iberia,  with  the  Spain  of  Velasquez,  El  Greco  or  Goya,  but  a  sub- 
tilized Spain  in  which  the  stark  realism  of  Zuloaga  is  sifted  through 
silken  veils,  painted  veils,  like  the  perfumed  prose  of  Maurice  Barres. 
Yet  all  that  followed  the  glow  and  rapture  of  the  national  anthems 
seemed  in  the  nature  of  an  anticlimax. 

Pierre  Monteux  received  a  warm  greeting  from  a  large  audience, 
both  modish  and  musical.  We  await  with  curiosity  his  second  and 
last  concert  next  Saturday  afternoon.  No  doubt  the  serenity  and 
search  for  nuances  will  be  more  gratifying.  Any  fear  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  had  changed  was  dispelled  after  the  first  clangor- 
ous chords.    Our  musical  community  breathed  easier  last  night. 
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ALFRED  CORTOT 


Nov.  12  Alfred  Cortot,  the  Parisian  pianist,  thundered  loudly  in  the 
index  at  his  first  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon.  As 
the  little  de  Pachmann  was  a  pianissimist,  so  Cortot  might  be  called 
a  fortissimist.  He  is  virile.  He  is  brilliant.  And  he  is  too  often 
as  hard  as  nails.  In  Liszt  these  qualities  are  potent  factors,  in  Chopin 
they  but  represent  a  certain  side;  not  the  poetic  one.  Graceful  in 
style,  Cortot's  version  of  Chopin's  E  flat  polonaise,  with  the  peaceful 
introduction,  seemed  too  orchestral,  especially  as  it  was  without  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  The  playing  of  the  preludes  of  Chopin, 
the  two  dozen  in  Opus  28,  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  an  artist 
whose  method  is  so  Gallic,  so  academic.  Of  the  Polish  composer's 
spirit  there  was  little  trace;  that  evanescent,  above  all,  kaleidoscopic 
coloring,  and  tenderness  and  emotional  richness.  With  the  more 
Parisian  salon  numbers  he  was  successful.  The  Preludes  in  D,  A 
major,  F  sharp  minor,  C  sharp  minor,  B  flat  minor,  were  fluently 
given;  the  great  D  minor  prelude,  the  last,  lacked  powerful  rhythmic 
undertow.  It  is  a  sea  piece  to  which  M.  Cortot  has  affixed  as  a  motto: 
Du  sang,  de  la  volupte,  de  la  mort;  the  title  is  that  of  a  dramatic  and 
exquisite  book  by  Maurice  Barres. 

The  pianist  was  tumultuous,  yet  his  phrasing  was  short-breathed. 
The  Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor,  Opus  45,  was  not  included  in  the  list. 
Few  pianists  in  the  past,  comparatively  speaking,  have  presented  these 
preludes  at  a  sitting.  Probably  Annette  Essipowa  was  the  first,  in 
1876.  Since  then  Arthur  Friedheim,  Godowsky,  de  Pachmann  and 
others.  Atmosphere  was  missing  in  the  Cortot  interpretation,  yet  they 
abounded  in  rhythmic  vitality. 

But  he  has  muscles  of  steel,  and  his  touch  at  times  was  as  pointed 
as  an  icepick.  With  the  Debussy  group  he  was  happier  in  his  treat- 
ment, and  also  in  the  Etude-valse  by  Saint-Saens  and  the  dashing 
Spanish  Malaguena  by  Albeniz.  A  transcription  from  an  old  concerto 
di  camera,  originally  for  strings,  by  Cortot  himself,  was  interesting. 
In  the  preludum  he  evoked  from  his  sonorous  instrument  astounding 
harmonic  masses  of  tone.  He  received  an  ovation  after  Liszt's  Second 
rhapsody.     He  deserved  it. 
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"LA  FORZA  DEL  DESTINO" 

Nov.  16  After  many  years  accumulating  the  peaceful  ashes  of  ob- 
livion, Verdi's  La  forza  del  destino  was  dragged  last  night  from  its 
tomb  to  the  "pitiless  publicity"  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
stage  and  to  the  surprise  of  some  the  old  bones  danced  with  more  than 
a  semblance  of  vitality.  The  truth  is,  you  can't  kill  Verdi,  that  is, 
the  best  of  Verdi,  and  while  The  force  of  destiny  is  hardly  that,  the 
work  is  absolutely  crammed  musically  speaking;  indeed,  there  is  a 
surfeit,  some  of  it  is  of  high  flavor,  much  indigestible.  The  Italian 
composer  always  arose  to  a  dramatic  situation,  and  he  knew  how 
to  fill  in  waste  places  with  appropriate,  if  not  distinguished  music. 
So  we  have,  jostling  elbows,  the  melodramatic,  the  violent  and  the 
vulgar;  even  the  barrel-organ  flavor  is  not  absent.  But  Verdi  rises 
to  a  strong  episode  as  a  gudgeon  to  a  fly.  The  book  of  the  opera  is 
largely  episodical,  as  is  the  original  Spanish  play  from  which  it  de- 
rives. When  the  thrills  come  they  come  in  squads,  not  as  single  spies, 
but  in  battalions.    And  this  is  truly  Verdian. 

The  author  was  Angel  de  Saavedra,  Duque  de  Rivas  (i 791-1865), 
a  radical  Spanish  nobleman  who,  saturated  by  the  most  tumefied  spirit 
of  romanticism,  wrote  a  play  which  proved  greatly  popular.  He  had 
been  a  self-exile  in  France  and  England,  a  disciple  of  Melendez  and 
Quinfana,  and  he  soon  followed  the  victorious  banners  of  Byron  and 
Chateaubriand.  The  romantic  ferment  of  1830,  with  Victor  Hugo 
attacking  enthroned  classicism,  converted  De  Rivas  to  the  school  of 
the  Scarlet  Waistcoat  which  Theophile  Gautier  started  on  that  memor- 
able evening,  February  25,  1830,  at  the  first  performance  of  Ernani 
in  Paris.  Gautier,  by  the  way,  declared  that  this  oriflamme  of  the 
literary  revolution  was  not  scarlet,  but  a  pink  doublet.  Purple  would 
have  been  a  more  appropriate  color  for  that  delirious  period  of  turpid 
verse  and  over-wrought  romanticism. 

Don  Alvaro,  the  play  which  later  served  as  the  libretto  of  La  forza 
del  destino,  was  produced  in  1835,  and,  as  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  declares, 
was  an  event  in  the  history  of  modern  Spanish  drama  corresponding 
to  the  birth  of  H ernani  at  the  Theatre  Frangais.  "The  characters 
of  Alvaro,  of  Leonora  and  of  her  brother,  Alfonso  Vargas,"  continues 
this  authority  on  Spanish  literature,  "are,  if  not  inhuman,  all  but 
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titanic,  and  the  speeches  are  of  such  magniloquence  as  man  ever  spoke. 
But  for  the  Spaniards  of  the  third  decade,  Rivas  was  the  standard- 
bearer  of  revolt,  and  Don  Alvaro,  by  its  contempt  for  the  unities,  by 
its  alternation  of  prose  with  lyricism,  by  its  amalgam  of  the  grandiose, 
the  comic,  the  sublime  and  horrible,  enchanted  a  generation  of  Spanish 
playgoers." 

But  it  could  not  enchant  the  present  generation,  not  because  of  its 
improbabilities,  but  because  of  its  lack  of  continuity.  Such  was  the 
peg  upon  which  Verdi  hung  his  tunes;  they  are  scattered  throughout 
many  barren  spaces,  sand,  sand,  sand,  and  not  an  oasis  in  sight.  If 
II  trovatore  is  indecipherable,  the  story  of  The  force  of  destiny  is  only 
too  obvious.  Its  genesis  is  Byronic.  The  proud  solitary,  a  poet  or  a 
prince,  wanders  through  life,  surrounded  by  philistines  who  despise 
or,  at  best,  mock  him.  Byron  was  Manfred  and  Childe  Harold  and 
Don  Juan.  But  Don  Alvaro  is  a  sorry  reduction  of  Byron's  grandiose 
figures,  an  untuning  of  the  heroic,  substituting  a  strutting,  posturing 
fellow,  whose  only  lien  on  our  sympathies  is  that  destiny  marked  him 
as  her  victim.  Otherwise,  he  is  lath  and  plaster,  like  his  companions. 
Their  psychology  is  also  shallow,  whether  Donna  Leonora — another 
Leonora  in  Verdi's  potion!  as  Jules  Laforgue  would  have  ironically 
cried — or  the  bombastic  Vargas.  But,  then,  who  expects  reality  in 
grand  opera. 

Verdi's  music  to  this  farrago  of  romantic  balderdash  is  true  to  form. 
The  work  dates  from  1862,  nearly  ten  years  after  II  trovatore,  so  it 
is  charged  with  reminiscences  and  also  premonitions  of  the  later 
Verdi.  Robust  melodies,  rousing  choruses,  sighing  ditties,  a  senti- 
mentality that  swoons  into  saccharine  nonsense,  processional  monks 
perpetually  chanting,  lusty  soldiers,  jolly  peasants,  the  inevitable  gypsy 
girl,  and  battles,  bloody  murders — ah!  the  very  debris  of  romanticism 
invested  with  new  life  by  the  potent  music  maker  that  was  Verdi. 
It  is  not  that  the  music  is  so  old-fashioned  in  this  score,  but  that  the 
music  of  his  successors  remains  old-fashioned.  Verdi  was  a  very 
weather-cock  to  new  winds,  whether  they  blew  from  the  north  or  the 
south.  Of  Spanish  "local  color,"  however,  there  is  little  trace.  His 
own  musical  idiom  persists.  As  the  story  mounts  the  music  does  not 
pant  after  it;  hence  the  most  intense  part  of  the  opera  is  in  the  closing 
scene,  where  a  powerful  dramatic  climax  is  achieved. 

The  second  act  in  the  kitchen  of  the  village  inn  might  be  a  Carmen 
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setting,  which  illusion  is  not  dispelled  by  the  muleteers  and  the  gypsy- 
girl.  In  the  third  act  we  get  the  duo  between  Alvaro  and  Vargas, 
made  popular  by  the  phonographic-  record  of  Caruso  and  Scotti's  sing- 
ing. There  is  impressive  music  in  the  monastery  for  both  the  Abbot 
and  Leonora.  That  erratic  young  person,  who  expiates  the  crimes  of 
her  lover,  in  honorable  love  be  it  understood,  has  plenty  of  good  music 
in  her  role,  at  the  end  very  effective.  The  friars  carry  lighted  candles, 
intoning  solemn  harmonies. 

The  chorus  was  decidedly  dramatis  personae.  On  the  globe  there 
is  no  such  an  aggregation  like  these  singers.  Mr.  Scotti  had  superior 
material  to  begin  with,  and  he  has  developed  it  astonishingly.  His 
concerted  singing  in  the  inn  scene  was  capital,  and  the  brilliant  air,  a 
difficult  one,  allotted  to  Preziosilla,  the  gypsy,  was  brilliantly  sung  by 
Alice  Gentle,  a  picturesque  figure.  There  was  a  bit  of  the  popular 
Neapolitan  song,  Funiculi- junicula,  in  the  ballet;  but  the  Rataplan 
chorus,  headed  by  Miss  Gentle,  will  never  efface  the  memory  of 
Donizetti's  rataplan,  which  we  heard  the  night  before  from  charming 
Frieda  Hempel  in  The  daughter  of  the  regiment. 

La  jorza  del  destino  was  practically  a  novelty  to  the  overflowing 
audience  last  night,  except  a  few  who  recalled  the  Mapleson  production 
nearly  forty  years  ago  (1880).  At  times  the  old  machinery  unmis- 
takably creaked,  but  that  did  not  matter  much  to  the  enthusiasts  who 
had  turned  out  to  welcome  the  lubricating  oil  applied  by  Manager 
Gatti-Casazza.  The  high  light  of  the  performance  was  the  singing  of 
Enrico  Caruso  as  Don  Alvaro,  and  the  brilliant  debut  made  by  Rosa 
Ponselle.    Place  aux  dames! 

The  newcomer  is  an  American  born  of  Italian  parentage.  Her 
"home  town"  is  Meriden,  Conn.  With  her  sister  she  sang  in  vaude- 
ville, and  last  night  marked  her  first  appearance  on  the  operatic  stage. 
She  is  young,  she  is  comely,  and  she  is  tall  and  solidly  built.  A  fine 
figure  of  a  woman,  was  the  opinion  of  the  experts;  and  in  cavalier 
costume  she  was  handsome  and — embarrassed.  Those  long  boots  made 
her  gait  awkward,  she  was  too  conscious  of  her  legs,  and  her  gestures 
and  gait  were  angular.  But  what  a  promising  debut!  Added  to  her 
personal  attractiveness,  she  possesses  a  voice  of  natural  beauty  that 
may  prove  a  gold  mine;  it  is  vocal  gold,  anyhow,  with  its  luscious 
lower  and  middle  tones,  dark,  rich  and  ductile. 

Brilliant  and  flexible  in  the  upper  register — if  there  be  such  a  para- 
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dox  as  a  vocal  register — she  is  given  to  forcing  the  column  of  breath 
with  the  resultant  that  the  tone  becomes  hard  to  steeliness  yet  a  sweet, 
appealing,  sympathetic  voice,  well  placed,  well  trained.  The  note  of 
monotony  in  the  tone  color  that  occasionally  intruded  may  be  avoided. 
Nuance,  nuance,  nuance.  That  must  be  mastered.  Her  nervousness 
was  evident,  but  after  she  sang  Addio  in  Act  I  she  had  her  audience 
captured.  Her  scene  and  cavatina  before  the  church  was  astonish- 
ingly mature  for  such  a  youthful  debutante.  And  she  sagged  below 
pitch  on  her  last  note.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  our  opera 
has  in  Rosa  Ponselle  a  dramatic  soprano  of  splendid  potentialities. 
But  she  has  an  arduous  road  to  traverse  before  she  can  call  herself  a 
finished  artist. 

There  is  one  word  with  which  to  characterize  Caruso's  singing — 
glorious.  That  pianissimo  whisper  when  lying  on  the  couch  in  Act  III 
showed  us  the  master  of  artistic  vocalism.  A  lovely  legato,  and  of 
a  sweet  sonorousness.  He  interpreted  the  role  as  it  should  be  inter- 
preted, robustly.  He  was  the  impetuous  soldier,  the  ardent  lover. 
A  stirring  impersonation.  A  sold-out  house  went  wild  after  this 
soliloquy  in  the  same  act. 

Jose  Mardones  as  the  monk  was  impressive.  Miss  Gentle  also  made 
her  debut.  De  Luca  had  the  part  of  the  avenging  brother  and  acted 
and  sang  with  force  and  fire.  Thomas  Chalmers,  as  a  humorous  monk, 
played  his  small  part  with  unction.  Louis  D'Angelo  was  the  murdered 
father,  and  the  minor  roles  were  well  enacted  by  Marie  Mattfeld, 
Paola  Ananian,  Gioddano  Paltrinieri   (debut),  and  Mr.  Heschiglian. 

The  ballet,  tartantella  and  gypsy  dance  were  danced  by  the  corps 
de  ballet,  and  the  latter,  said  to  have  been  devised  by  the  fertile 
Rosina  Galli,  included  her  own  charming  self  and  Bonfiglio.  Two  of 
these  numbers  were  employed  by  Verdi  at  the  Paris  production  of  II 
trovatore.  Remains  the  orchestra  and  Conductor  Papi.  Both  were 
admirable.  Later  Mr.  Papi  will  doubtless  emphasize  the  dynamic  and 
dramatic  accents  of  the  work.  Verdi  is  often  brutal,  but  he  always 
makes  a  bullseye.  The  stage  settings  were  in  the  key  of  the  opera, 
romantic  and  picturesque.  Young  Joe  Verdi,  late  of  La  Bella  Italia, 
now  in  Paradise,  scored  heavily  in  this  year  of  grace  191 8,  with  an 
old-time  opera.    The  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  passed. 
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PHILADELPHIA   ORCHESTRA,  LEOPOLD   STOKOWSKI, 
MARGARET  MATZENAUER 

Nov.  20  The  musical  coalition  of  Margaret  Matzenauer  and  Leopold 
Stokowski  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  proved  such  a  success 
that  one  may  safely  assert  this  first  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra to  be  the  most  stirring  thus  far  of  the  season.  There  are 
orchestras  elsewhere  composed  of  better  material  throughout,  but  we 
know  few  that  have  played  with  such  sustained  fire  as  did  this  par- 
ticular one  yesterday.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Stokowski  is  noted  for  his 
Tschaikowsky  interpretations;  noted,  too,  for  his  admirable  technical 
control  of  his  forces  and  devotion  to  ideals  not  in  the  bright  lexicon 
of  some  conductors.  This  blond  young  man  has  a  positive  gift  as 
conductor,  but,  like  other  geniuses,  when  he  "summons  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep"  they  sometimes  refuse  to  budge  at  his  beckoning;  in 
a  word,  he  is  a  temperamental  conductor,  and  his  temperament  is  not 
always  in  tune  with  Beethoven  or  Brahms  or  Wagner.  But  Tschaikow- 
sky!    There  his  dearest  critics  admit  his  mastery. 

The  Fourth  symphony  in  F  minor  of  Peter  Ilyitch  was  chosen,  and 
the  mettle  of  the  men  from  Philadelphia  was  fairly  tested.  The  or- 
chestra played  with  more  finish  than  at  its  last  appearance  here  during 
the  previous  season.  There  was  a  nicer  adjustment  of  the  various 
choirs,  more  euphony,  finesse  in  transitions,  a  wider  range  of  dy- 
namics and  some  excellent  solo  work.  The  massed  orchestra  tone  is 
not  altogether  impressive;  yet  it  is  resilient,  the  attack  is  never 
ragged,  no  arpeggiation  of  chords  when  not  marked — oh,  these  things 
occur  oftener  than  people  realize — nor  were  there  many  technical 
slips;  only  one  mattered,  a  false  entrance,  but  so  slight  as  almost  to 
pass  undetected,  in  the  first  movement  toward  the  close.  The  first 
two  movements  were  rhythmically  vital,  not  overblown  as  to  the  color- 
ing; the  favorite  pizzicati  in  the  scherzo  were  daintily  delivered, 
though  the  trio  revealed  weak  spots  in  wood  and  brass.  The  finale 
had  the  Cossack  fury  dear  to  this  Russian.  Stokowski,  who  is  eco- 
nomical of  gesture,  secured  a  rousing  climax  and  won  whirlwind 
applause. 

This  Polish-Celt  from  London  is  always  interesting,  even  when 
you  radically  disagree  with  his  readings.  And  his  musicianship  is  not 
to  be  challenged. 
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Margaret  Matzenauer  was  magnificent.  The  sense  of  magnificence, 
of  opulence,  of  a  nature  endowed  with  all  the  musical  and  dramatic 
gifts  is  felt  when  she  comes  before  her  audience.  Add  to  this,  per- 
sonal beauty,  the  type  we  call  Oriental,  though  it  may  be  found  in 
Spain,  or  on  the  coast  of  Galway,  and — described  in  the  Song  of  Songs. 
Such  a  combination  of  voice  and  presence  would  be  positively  op- 
pressive in  any  woman  who  had  not  the  directing  artistic  intelligence 
of  Mme.  Matzenauer.  She  is  thinner  than  last  year,  but  her  voice 
is  nothing  if  not  richer.  It  was  poured  out  with  heartfelt  passion  con- 
trolled by  her  beautiful  art.  This  supreme  Dalila,  Amneris,  Fides, 
was  also  Isolde,  Brangaene,  Briinnhilde,  Kundry;  for  she  sang  in 
French  Ernest  Chausson's  Poeme  de  V amours  et  de  la  mer — the  first 
number,  La  fleur  des  eaux,  which  might  be  described  as  a  pocket 
edition  of  two  or  three  scenes  from  Richard  Wagner.  Chausson,  a 
talented  Frenchman,  who  met  an  accidental  death,  was  impregnated 
by  Wagner's  music,  above  all  saturated  with  Wagner's  orchestral  col- 
oring. We  hear  more  than  fragments  of  the  Fire  scene  from  The 
Valkyries,  from  Tristan  and  Isolde,  from  Parsifal,  and  as  a  climax, 
that  climax  of  climaxes,  the  last  page  of  the  Immolation  scene  from 
The  twilight  of  the  gods. 

Matzenauer  sang  with  overwhelming  passion  in  this  number,  and, 
in  the  last,  La  mort  de  I'amour,  she  contrived  to  infuse  a  grief  that 
was  both  tragic  and  tender.  She  also  sang  three  songs  by  Tschaikow- 
sky,  orchestrated  by  Mr.  Stokowski,  in  Russian.  The  Cradle  song 
was  a  fine  bit  of  pathos,  and  in  the  Scythian  passion  of  He  loved  me 
so — a  sloppy  title  by  the  way — she  was  the  Margaret  Matzenauer 
we  all  know  and  admire.  Just  now,  in  a  period  of  squalling  or  moan- 
ing with  the  mouth  full  of  mush,  the  singing  of  this  woman  carries 
us  back  to  the  glorious  days  of  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Milka  Ternina. 
An  innovation  was  her  solo  singing  of  the  national  anthem,  scored 
by  Stokowski.  Another  was  the  use  of  the  footlights,  which  was  try- 
ing to  the  singer's  eyes.  The  afternoon  closed  with  a  brilliant  per- 
formance of  Svendsen's  Carnival  in  Paris,  which  showed  the  virtuoso 
pacer  of  the  band.  In  the  Chausson  poem,  the  eloquent  obbligato  of 
Hans  Kindler,  the  young  Dutch  'cellist,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
large  audience.  Conductor  Stokowski 's  accompaniments  were  nearly 
ideal.    Score  one  for  the  Quaker  City  team! 
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SERGE  PROKOFIEFF 

Nov.  21  New  ears  for  new  music!  The  new  ears  were  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  new  music  made  by  Serge  Prokofieff  in  his  first  piano- 
forte recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  He  is  younger 
looking  than  his  years,  which  are  patriarchal,  almost  twenty-seven. 
He  is  blonde,  slender,  modest  as  a  musician,  and  his  impassibility  con- 
trasted with  the  volcanic  eruptions  he  produced  on  the  keyboard. 
We  have  already  one  musical  anarch  here,  Leo  Ornstein,  yet  that 
youth's  Wild  man's  dance  is  a  mere  exercise  in  euphony,  a  piece  posi- 
tively Mozartian,  in  comparison  with  the  astounding  disharmonies 
gentle  Serge  extorted  from  his  suffering  pianoforte;  the  young  man's 
style  is  orchestral,  and  the  instruments  of  percussion  rule  in  his 
Scythian  drama. 

He  is  an  individual  virtuoso  with  a  technique  all  his  own.  He  can 
create  big  sonorities,  sometimes  mellow  to  richness,  more  often  brittle 
and  raucous.  His  fingers  are  steel,  his  wrists,  steel,  his  biceps  and 
triceps,  steel,  and  scapula  steel.  He  is  a  tonal  steel  trust.  He  has 
speed,  surely  but  a  narrow  gamut  of  dynamics,  all  crash  or  whisper- 
ings; no  tonal  gradations,  with  a  special  aptitude  in  the  performance 
of  double  notes,  octaves  and  chords  taken  at  a  dizzy  tempo,  again 
orchestral,  all  this.  It  is  for  Prokofieff  the  mere  breaking  of  a  butterfly 
on  a  wheel  to  play  other  men's  music.  But  the  gracious  butterfly  of 
Scriabine  was  metamorphosed  into  a  gigantic  prehistoric  pterodactyl 
with  horrid  snout  and  crocodile  wings  which  ominously  whirred  as 
they  flew  over  the  pianist.    Ah!  a  Jabberwock,  it  was,  not  a  butterfly! 

He  played  in  addition  to  his  own  music  three  preludes  of  Rach- 
maninoff— who  was  in  the  audience — and  two  etudes  of  Scriabine, 
one  in  C  sharp  minor,  the  other  in  D  sharp  minor  (Dis  moll),  and 
introduced  here  by  Josef  Hofmann,  who  plays  it  in  the  grand  manner, 
without  shattering  its  syntax  or  our  ear-drums.  It  is  really,  this 
study,  in  echo  of  Chopin's  D  minor  prelude  and  not  so  poetic.  One 
of  the  Rachmaninoff  Preludes  in  G  minor  is  also  a  Hofmann  favorite. 
Prokofieff  did  not  play  it  like  Hofmann.  He  is  not  that  sort  of  a 
virtuoso.  His  treatment  of  trifles  is  brutal.  But  unquestionably  a 
virile  pianist. 

As  a  composer  he  is  cerebral.  His  music  is  volitional  and  essen- 
tially cold,  as  are  all  cerebral  composers.     At  first  you  are  stunned 
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by  the  overwhelming  quality  of  his  music;  presently  a  pattern  is  noted. 
The  lyric  themes  are  generally  insipid.  The  etude-form,  and  there  is 
a  well-defined  one,  predominates.  Immense  technical  difficulties  deafen 
one  to  the  intrinsic  poverty  of  ideas  in  his  music.  The  four  etudes 
have  in  a  nutshell  his  style;  the  sonata,  a  second  one,  contains  no 
sustained  musical  development,  the  first  allegro  being  a  mosaic,  vio- 
lent in  transitions,  in  moods  rather  monotonous;  but  in  the  scherzo 
he  swept  everything  before  him  with  its  tremendous  rhythmic  urge. 
Again,  the  etude  scheme.  His  sonata  form  is  rather  negligible,  the 
very  formal  virtue  which  Scriabine  possesses.  Scriabine  evidently  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  this  gifted  young  man.  The  finale  of  the  work 
evoked  visions  of  a  charge  of  Mammoths  on  some  vast  immemorial 
Asiatic  plateau.    Rebikoff  seems  a  miniaturist  after  this. 

Prokofieff  uses,  like  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the  entire  modern  har- 
monies. The  House  of  Bondage  of  normal  key  relations  is  discarded. 
He  is  a  psychologist  of  the  uglier  emotions — hatred,  contempt,  rage — 
above  all  rage — disgust,  despair,  mockery  and  defiance  legitimately 
serve  as  models  for  moods.  Occasionally  there  are  moments  of  tender- 
ness, exquisite  jewels,  that  briefly  sparkle  and  melt  into  seething  under- 
tow. The  danger  in  all  this  highly  spiced  music  is  manifest;  it  soon 
exhausts  our  faculty  of  attention;  Pelion  must  be  piled  on  Ossa,  else 
the  lights  burn  dimmer.  His  scale  scheme  is  omnitonic — or  is  it 
omphalic?  But  now  and  then  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  recondite  region, 
of  a  No  Man's  Land  wherein  wander  enigmatic  and  fascinating  figures, 
and  unearthly  landscape,  an  atmosphere  murky  and  ominous,  but 
painted  in  the  bold,  feverish  strokes  of  a  canvas  by  Boris  Anisfeld. 
We  confess  that  we  anticipate  novel  things  in  the  Prokofieff  concerto 
for  pianoforte,  which  he  has  played  for  Harold  Bauer;  also  something 
new  in  his  symphony,  which  we  are  to  hear  next  month  at  a  concert 
of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  gavotte  he  gave  yesterday; 
in  one  of  the  movements,  certainly  it  is  symphonic  in  tone.  His  Sug- 
gestion diabolique,  which,  barring  several  encores,  closed  the  afternoon, 
derives  from  Liszt — the  B  minor  dance  in  Lenau's  Faust. 

A  parterre  of  pianists  greeted  the  newcomer  with  dynamic  applause. 
Of  his  instant  success  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whether  he  will  last — 
Ah!     New  music  for  new  ears.    Serge  Prokofieff  is  very  startling. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

Dec.  3  Giovanni  Carlo  Tommasini,  a  promising  young  Italian  bari- 
tone, whose  voice  has  the  resonant  richness  of  Arnato,  when  that  great 
artist  was  in  his  prime — but  stop !  the  name  on  the  program  at  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  did  not  read  Giovanni  Carlo  Tommasini, 
but  plain  John  Charles  Thomas,  a  name  which  when  shorn  of  the 
"Charles"  is  very  well  known,  even  popular,  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
our  fancy,  superinduced  by  his  splendid  voice,  that  if  the  young  man 
had  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  with  an  Italian  pa- 
tronymic he  might  have  "shooed"  into  silence  the  majority  of  the  male 
voices  there,  the  American-born  excepted. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  a  wealthy  capitalist,  and  he  scattered  his  vocal  gold 
profusely,  too  profusely,  throughout  a  long  and  often  mediocre  pro- 
gram. He  was  once  in  musical  comedy,  and  traces  persist  in  his  style. 
He  over-emphasizes  his  points;  sings  sentimentally  and  indulges  in 
booming  fortissimi;  yet,  his  messa  di  voce  is  excellent,  his  musical 
feeling  sound  when  he  sings  good  music — that  is  not  "sloppy"  drawing- 
room  stuff — and,  then  his  voice — he  simply  disarms  criticism  with  it. 
However,  voice  alone  is  not  everything,  and  there  is  something  to  be 
said  about  his  general  interpretation. 

Mr.  Thomas  was,  strange  to  relate,  at  his  best  in  the  old  cast- 
iron  aria,  Eri  tu,  from  Verdi's  Masked  ball.  And  in  Auguste  Holmes 
— she  was  an  Irish-French  composer,  a  friend  of  Catulla  Mendes — 
he  achieved  a  stirring  climax.  His  diction,  English,  French,  Italian, 
is  surprisingly  good.  He  is  a  wee-set  up  young  chap,  virile  and  pos- 
sessing one  of  those  sympathetic  temperaments  which  set  his  audience 
aflame  no  matter  the  music  he  sings.  His  musical  coadjutor  was 
E.  Romayne  Simmons,  an  accompanist,  hors  concours.  We  remember 
Mr.  Simmons  in  the  past  doing  such  "stunts"  as  playing  from  memory 
all  the  numbers  in  a  Nordica  or  a  Sembrich  recital.  On  this  occasion 
he  wore  super-spats. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  HENRI  RABAUD 

Dec.  6  Henri  Rabaud  was  warmly  welcomed  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night.  It  was  his  first  appearance  in  this  city  and  the  second  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Rabaud  was  not  only  greeted 
as  the  new  conductor  of  the  Boston  band,  but  also  as  a  distinguished 
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musician,  and  the  composer  of  that  ingenious  and  fantastic  opera, 
Marouf,  which  has  proved  such  an  entertaining  addition  to  the  present 
repertoire  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  is  a  tall,  spare, 
gray-bearded  man,  with  a  scholarly  stoop,  who  has  the  score  in  his 
head  and  does  not  bury  his  head  in  the  score.  His  gestures  are  eco- 
nomical, sober  and  of  an  anxious  rectitude.  His  beat  is  clear,  rhythmic 
and  effective.  It  might  be  of  interest  briefly  to  sum  up  the  predecessors 
of  Mr.  Rabaud  in  the  conductor's  pulpit  of  this  famous  orchestral 
organization.  George  Henschel,  a  singer  whose  orchestra  did  not  sing; 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  a  drillmaster  of  exquisite  taste;  Arthur  Nikisch,  a 
poet  plus  a  prima  donna;  Emil  Paur,  a  temperament  without  style; 
Fiedler,  a  German;  Karl  Muck,  a  stylist  without  dramatic  tempera- 
ment; Pierre  Monteux,  French,  but  not  Gallic;  Henri  Rabaud — a 
conductor;  and,  as  conductors  go  nowadays,  that  is  praise,  indeed. 

He  is  a  cerebral  conductor.  He  is  sensitive  to  form.  His  phrasing 
reveals  not  only  the  larger  pulsation  but  also  the  articulation  of  the 
phrase;  yet,  he  is  not  petit-maitre  or  meticulous.  His  feeling  for 
nuance  rather  than  undue  insistence  on  color  was  rather  a  relief.  In 
this  he  follows  the  lead  of  Paul  Verlaine,  who  celebrated  the  superiority 
of  nuance  over  color  in  a  line  that  might  have  been  written  by  the 
pedantic  Boileau.  And  the  mere  rhetoric  of  conducting  makes  little 
appeal  to  the  new  man.  In  a  word  a  Frenchman,  ruled  by  tact  and  a 
fine  sense  of  tonal  balance.  But  cerebral.  No  fear  of  his  ever  taking 
the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  bolting.  Nor  by  the  same  token  does  he 
let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet;  witness  the  fleetness  of  his  tempi 
in  the  Eroica  symphony,  the  last  movement.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  Beethoven  work  was  as  clear  as  a  June  morning;  almost 
Mozartian  in  the  first  movement.  Transparent,  clarity  itself,  the 
score  lay  open  to  the  gaze,  nevertheless  the  big  Beethoven  note  was 
missing;  passion,  profound  sentiment,  storm  and  stress  were  kept  in 
the  background. 

It  was  academic,  not  Napoleonic.  The  mighty  paws  of  the  lion 
were  incased  in  the  finest  Parisian  kid.  This  particularly  applies  to 
the  first  and  second  movements;  to  be  sure  there  was  crepe  and  a  dis- 
creet air  of  Groeb,  nevertheless,  the  dead  hero  of  the  funeral  march 
had  shrunk  to  the  proportions  of  a  model  bourgeois.  Neither  Bee- 
thoven nor  the  First  Consul  was  among  the  mourners. 

But  the  scherzo  was  like  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  a  gentle  Autumn 
gale.    He  has  a  light  wrist,  this  Mr.  Rabaud,  with  a  keen  appreciation 
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of  tonal  values.  Over  refinement,  "the  scholar's  fault,"  may  be  set 
against  him;  almost  a  minor  virtue  instead  of  a  peccadillo.  The  sym- 
phonic poem  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  which  began  the  latter  half  of  a 
well-constructed  program,  was  The  youth  of  Hercules,  not  so  popular 
as  the  other  three  poems,  yet  of  deeper  musical  significance.  It  gave 
us  a  better  chance  than  the  symphony  to  gauge  the  many  qualities  of 
the  conductor.  The  weight  and  dramatic  emphasis  which  were  lack- 
ing before,  here  were  in  high  relief.  More  than  a  moiety  of  the  old 
plangency  of  the  strings  was  here;  and  the  elasticity  of  attack  and 
release  in  massed  episodes  made  me  sure  that  the  orchestra  was  ruled 
by  a  benign  musical  influence. 

The  evening  closed  with  a  brilliant  interpretation  of  the  kaleido- 
scopic Caprice  on  Spanish  themes  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  We  heard 
only  the  Alborado,  which  Philip  Hale  told  us  in  his  notes  is  a  morn- 
ing serenade,  and  in  which  is  a  theme  from  the  Russian's  Tcherazade. 
The  charm,  swirling  hues  and  leaping  rhythms  were  all  so  vividly  ex- 
posed that  we  seemed  to  be  peeping  from  a  courtyard  in  old  Seville. 
The  large  audience  liked  Henri  Rabaud,  liked  the  beautiful  playing 
of  the  men  from  Boston,  and  testified  to  their  admiration  by  generous 
applause.  We  expect  to  hear  real  Mozart  music  at  the  Saturday 
matinee,  as  the  Jupiter  symphony  is  announced,  and  for  this  composer 
Mr.  Rabaud  must  have  a  predilection. 


SERGE  RACHMANINOFF 

Dec.  22  No,  he  did  not  play  it  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
That  is,  Serge  Rachmaninoff,  the  doubly  distinguished  composer  and 
pianist,  did  not  play  his  celebrated  Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor,  though 
the  Rachmaninoff  "fans" — and  there  were  thousands  of  them  in  the 
audience — -clamored  for  the  favorite  piece  of  Flatbush  "flappers." 
They  surged  toward  Serge  in  serried  masses.  They  clustered  about 
the  stage.  They  raised  aloft  their  arms  as  they  supplicated  the  Rus- 
sian to  give  them  his  recollection  of  the  Henselt  concerto.  But  to 
no  avail.  He  played  five  encore  numbers,  one  of  them  being  the 
Prelude  in  G  minor,  first  made  known  here  by  Josef  Hofmann,  who 
does  not  play  it  so  rapidly,  thereby  getting  a  more  sonorous  tone.  It 
is  dangerous,  however,  to  criticize  the  interpretation  of  a  composer. 
He  ought  to  know  what  he  wishes.    So  please  do  not  accept  our  opinion 
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as  official.  He  also  played  his  own  Humoreske,  which  we  didn't  know 
till  a  friend  prompted  us.  It  is  truly  humorous,  with  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  deviltry  that  lurks  in  the  dark  forest  called  the  Russian 
soul.  The  other  three  encores  were  salon  music,  clever,  not  very 
original,  though  effective.  But  the  chief  thing  is  the  fact  that  Rach- 
maninoff did  not  play  IT.  All  Flapperdom  sorrowed  last  night,  for 
there  are  amiable  fanatics  who  follow  this  pianist  from  place  to  place 
hoping  to  hear  him  in  this  particular  prelude;  like  the  Englishman 
who  attended  every  performance  of  the  lady  lion  tamer  hoping  to  see 
her  swallowed  by  one  of  her  pets. 

Otherwise  the  program  was  far  from  exciting — old-fashioned,  it  could 
have  been  called.  Mozart's  familiar  Variations  in  D,  and  the  D  major 
sonata  of  Beethoven,  Opus  10,  No.  3,  began  the  afternoon.  The 
oldsters  were  reminded  of  von  Billow.  The  same  cold  white  light  of 
analysis,  the  incisive  touch,  the  strongly  marked  rhythms,  the  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  the  musical  ideas  and  the  sense  of  the  relative  import- 
ance in  phrase-groupings  proclaimed  that  Rachmaninoff  is  a  cerebral, 
not  an  emotional,  artist.  Not  Woodrow  Wilson  himself  could  have 
held  the  academic  balance  so  dispassionately.  Even  the  staccato 
Princeton  touch  was  not  absent.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some  dis- 
quieting details  in  the  reading  to  conservative  Beethoven  students. 
The  principal  one  hinged  on  the  question  of  tempo.  The  first  move- 
ment is  a  presto.  It  was  taken  at  a  prestissimo,  plus  a  prestissimo. 
Not  a  blurred  outline  was  there,  yet  the  speed  detracted  from  the 
essential  weightiness  of  Beethoven's  proclamation.  The  largo  was 
better,  the  menuetto  most  ingratiating,  the  rondo  full  of  the  quizzical 
human  interest  in  its  challenging  theme.  Both  the  Mozart  and  the 
Beethoven  were  as  clear  as  a  dry-point  etching.  (But  we  wished  that 
he  would  have  discarded  the  double-bars.) 

We  had  said  that  Rachmaninoff  is  not  emotional,  but  that  must 
be  taken  in  a  limited  sense.  Jozio  Hofmann  is  not  emotional,  as  was 
his  master,  Anton  Rubinstein,  yet  there  is  a  color,  a  glow,  not  in 
Rachmaninoff,  whose  touch  is  like  a  boulder  of  granite  in  chord  play- 
ing, whose  piano  voice  in  cantilena  is  not  velvety.  The  C  sharp  minor 
nocturne  (Opus  27,  No.  1)  by  Chopin  was  thoroughly  satisfactory 
because  of  its  superlatively  fine  adjustment  of  tonal  dynamics  with 
the  tragic  mood-picture.  It  reached  the  head,  not  the  heart.  The 
A  flat  valse,  Opus  42,  was  brilliant,  while  the  best  of  the  group  was 
the  Polonaise  in  C  minor,  Opus  40,  seldom  heard — Paderewski  loved 
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it — and  when  heard  seldom  played  in  the  profoundly  significant  man- 
ner that  the  virtuoso  delivered  its  moving  measures  yesterday.  It  is  a 
pendant  to  the  popular  Polonaise  militaire,  and  might  be  the  obverse 
of  the  heroic  medal;  after  the  bugle  blasts,  the  proud  panoply  of  war, 
follows  fast  the  awful  penalty.  "Home  they  brought  her  warrior 
dead!"  is  the  motto  of  this  processional  elegiac  polonaise,  its  melan- 
choly muted,  its  resignation  worn  like  crepe  in  every  bar.  Rach- 
maninoff played  the  work  nobly. 

His  own  compositions  were  enjoyable,  and  the  C  sharp  minor  rhap- 
sody of  Liszt  dazzling.  He  gave  a  polka  that  made  one  long  to  be 
up  and  dancing.  Rubinstein  in  Le  bal  has  a  fetching  polka,  and  the 
form  is  almost  of  the  ragtime  persuasion.  After  the  Chopin  polonaise 
we  were  most  impressed  by  the  encore,  which  appropriately  trod  on 
the  heels  of  the  Beethoven  sonata.  It,  too,  was  from  a  Beethoven 
sonata  in  A  flat,  Opus  31,  No.  3 — the  scherzo-like  allegretto,  which 
von  Biilow  played  so  overwhelmingly.  Rachmaninoff  took  it  quicker 
than  the  nimble  little  Hans  and  with  the  same  clarity  and  electric 
precision.    The  Russian  is  a  master  etcher  on  the  keyboard. 


RUSSIAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  MODEST 
ALTSCHULER 

Jan.  3  When  Franz  Liszt  stalked  about  the  gardens  of  Weimar  he 
never  opened  his  umbrella  though  scolded  by  his  housekeeper,  Pauline 
Apfel,  now  a  venerable  person.  His  abbe's  broad-brimmed  hat  dripped 
with  rain,  his  rusty  soutane  was  soaked,  yet  he  always  smilingly  de- 
nied that  he  was  wet.  His  argument,  no  doubt  intended  to  mollify  the 
irate  Pauline,  ran  like  this:  "If  the  weather  doesn't  bother  itself  about 
me,  why  should  I  bother  about  the  weather?"  So  his  umbrella  was 
never  unfurled.  As  we  watched  Modest  Altschuler  waving  his  baton 
over  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  Liszt  story,  related  to  us  by  Pauline  herself,  floated  down  the 
corridors  of  our  memory.  Mr.  Altschuler  doesn't  seem  to  bother 
himself  about  his  men,  and  his  men  certainly  return  the  compliment. 
He  blissfully  beats  time;  his  band  play  the  notes  on  their  desks. 
Sometimes  they  don't  reach  the  winning  post  together,  but  what's  the 
odds  if  all  concerned  are  happy?  Penguinlike  their  conductor  walks 
through  a  half  dozen  scores,  penguinlike  his  musicians  play  them; 
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naturally,  penguins  after  the  manner  of  the  adorable  Anatole  France. 

This  matinee  furnished  many  dull  moments  for  critical  listeners. 
Mischa  Elman  was  ill  with  influenza,  and  the  Dvorak  concerto  was 
shelved.  The  concertmaster  kindly  volunteered.  His  name  is  Wassily 
Bezekirsky,  and  he  played  a  Havanaise  by  Saint-Saens  and  was  so 
well  liked  by  his  hearers  that  he  was  forced  to  respond  with  an  encore. 
As  announced  by  Conductor  Altschuler,  it  was  a  serenade  by  Arensky, 
a  commonplace  trifle  with  obvious  rhythms,  though  in  reality  more 
Spanish  than  the  Frenchman's  elaborate  piece;  again  the  violinist  who 
had  bravely  substituted  at  a  few  hours'  notice  was  warmly  applauded. 
Mr.  Bezekirsky  deserved  it  all. 

The  First  symphony  of  Arensky,  which  began  the  afternoon,  proved 
tame  stuff,  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  good  red  Scriabine.  And  it  was 
tamely  played.  The  lenten  pace  of  the  andante  con  moto  suggested 
an  adagio  lugubrioso.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  pastorale,  yet  the  landscape 
wouldn't  have  been  so  sleepy.  The  devoted  metronomist,  Maximilian 
Smith,  was  not  within  hailing  distance,  or  we  should  have  asked  him 
for  his  tempi.  Nor  did  the  scherzo  go  with  any  elasticity.  The  finale 
was  livelier.  Not  worth  while  resurrecting  this  early  work  of  a  me- 
diocrity. The  Elegie  and  Musette  by  Jan  Sibelius,  the  Finnish  com- 
poser, but  added  to  the  rapidly  gathering  gloom.  The  Musette  was  so 
indifferently  played  that  it  was  promptly  encored,  and  the  second  time 
it  sounded  worse  than  the  first,  final  squeak  and  all. 

Under  a  lowering  sky  a  shepherd  walks,  squeezing  his  bagpipes. 
He  mutters  as  he  walks  around  a  sullen,  sultry  pool,  wherein  the  frogs 
gurgle — the  bassoons  in  the  band.  The  rain  falls  in  harsh  upright 
sheets.  The  shepherd  walks,  Mr.  Altschuler  smiles  benignly  as  he 
wipes  the  perspiration  from  his  Slavic  brow.  He  is  a  sensitive  con- 
ductor. Hence  the  association  of  ideas.  But  he  was  out  of  his  baili- 
wick when  he  attempted  Tschaikowsky's  fantaisie,  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  That  noble  and  poetic  work  is  for  men  of  greater  caliber. 
Its  burning  passion,  dramatic  sweep,  demand  a  Nikisch  or  a  Paur.  We 
longed  for  the  magnetic  personality  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  who  is  a 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  Russian's  music.  There  was  noise  and 
ragged  entrances  and  confusion,  but  no  grasp  of  essentials.  Eloquence 
was  absent,  and  also  energizing  rhythms,  glow  and  ecstasy. 

On  the  spiral  blasts  of  hell,  the  two  lovers,  in  that  memorable 
canto  of  the  divine  Dante,  are  blown  to  their  doom.  Yesterday  they 
might  have  chewed  gum  for  all  they  seemed  to  care.    Mr.  Altschuler  is 
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an  amiable  conductor,  and  we  owe  him  a  debt  for  the  many  interesting 
novelties  he  has  imported  from  the  land  of  the  Muscovite;  but  pro- 
fundity, poetry,  passion — that  is,  poetic  passion — are  not  always 
at  his  call,  and  this  Tschaikowsky  music  cruelly  exposed  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  band.  Thus  an  abysmal  afternoon,  with  its  lame  ducks, 
wet  penguins,  frogs  and  bagpipes,  closed  on  a  note  of  woe.  We  had 
hoped  for  better  things,  a  hope  that  no  doubt  will  be  realized  at  the 
next  pair  of  concerts,  when  a  Stravinsky  symphony  is  promised,  when 
Rachmaninoff  is  to  play  his  first  and  newly  revised,  pianoforte  con- 
certo.   Avos! 


JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Jan.  26  When  a  masterful  piano  artist  like  Josef  Hofmann  devotes 
an  entire  program  to  living  American  composers  the  result  is  bound 
to  be  interesting.  And  it  was  interesting  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  where  an  audience  greeted  with  well-bred  enthusiasm 
several  of  the  numbers.  It  was  a  contention  of  the  late  Edward 
MacDowell  that  the  native-born  composer  should  take  his  or  her 
chance  among  European  composers  and  not  be  "coddled"  on  separate 
programs,  thus  confirming  the  phrase  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Krehbiel. 
But  Mr.  Hofmann  thought  otherwise,  and  he  played  a  pleasing  though 
not  profound  scheme,  and  if  there  are  any  composers  still  alive  today 
who  were  present  at  this  concert  it  is  because  there  is  no  heart  disease 
in  the  history  of  their  families.  Hofmann  made  of  the  veriest  trifles 
sonorous  shapes  of  beauty.  His  tone-color  was  ravishing.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  criticize  his  selection,  for,  as  Henry  James  has  pointed 
out,  it  is  always  a  risk  to  ask  an  artist  why  he  selects  any  particular 
theme  for  treatment.  That  should  be  the  poet's  secret.  This  holds 
good  in  the  Hofmann  case.  He  played  what  he  liked  because  he  liked 
it.  That's  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  He  might  have  given  us  less  salon 
music  and  fewer  pretty  decorations,  but  it  may  be  added  that  no 
matter  what  he  would  have  offered  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
— beautiful. 

Despite  the  monotony  of  the  composers'  moods,  the  occasional  same- 
ness in  tonality,  the  performance  of  the  Only  Jozio  was  in  the  key  of 
the  superlative.  He  began  it  with  a  Prelude  and  fugue  by  Clayton 
Johns,  well  constructed,  well  sounding,  and  not  unlike  the  E  minor 
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fugue  of  Mendelssohn;  for  the  organ,  the  dignified  polyphony  of  Mr. 
Johns  is  well  adapted.  You  hear  the  pedal  octaves.  But  Mendelssohn. 
Followed  this  a  Schumannesque  fantasie,  Restless,  ceaseless,  by 
Rubin  Goldmark,  a  pupil  of  Antonin  Dvorak  at  Jeannette  M. 
Thurber's  National  Conservatory.  This  poetic  piece  gives  little  idea 
of  the  scope  of  Mr.  Goldmark's  great  gifts.  With  the  exception  of 
Horatio  W.  Parker,  he  was  the  most  distinguished  name  on  the  pro- 
gram; a  master  of  the  orchestra  and  larger  forms.  Edward  Royce, 
the  son  of  the  late  Professor  Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard,  was  repre- 
sented by  two  compositions,  an  Interlude  and  Joyance,  which  last 
named  showed  latter-day  influences,  the  whimsical  toying  with  a  mood, 
the  "new  dissonances,  the  unexpected  ending,  leaving  the  hearer  in 
mid  air.  Amusing,  clever,  if  not  original.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason, 
of  a  family  in  American  musical  history,  had  the  honor  of  having  six 
pieces  from  his  Country  pictures  wonderfully  interpreted.  Yet,  two 
would  have  been  enough.  Cloud  pageant  and  Chimney  swallows,  or 
perhaps  Night  wind,  with  its  patches  of  Debussy  coloring. 

Reginald  De  Koven's  Romance  is  Chopinesque;  possibly  the  key- 
signature  D  flat  made  us  dream  of  the  Rain-drop  prelude.  But  Parker's 
Valse  gracile  won  the  first  encore  of  the  afternoon,  swift,  graceful,  in 
the  salon  manner  of  Liszt  or  Moszkowski.  Birds  at  dawn,  by  Fannie 
Dillon,  was  also  encored.  The  bird  hopped  from  the  Debussy  twig 
twice  as  the  tiny  carillon  abruptly  ceased.  Pretty  music,  if  inconse- 
quential. Then,  as  if  to  show  us  that  he  could  do  the  double  notes 
"stunt"  of  de  Pachmann,  the  pianist  rippled  off  a  study  of  great  tech- 
nical difficulty  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  called  Fire-flies.  Mrs.  Beach 
has  written  more  serious  music,  but  this  caprice  is  peculiarly  effective. 
It  is  a  pendent  to  Chopin's  G  sharp  minor  etude. 

The  Sonata,  Opus  20,  (manuscript)  by  Alexander  McFayden,  was 
evidently  intended  as  the  piece  de  resistance  after  all  the  whipped 
Syllabubs  and  salon  sentiment.  It  thundered  loudly  in  the  index,  and 
we  thought  of  Schumann's  Symphonic  studies,  but  the  vigorous  theme 
soon  petered  out  into  futile  passage-spinning.  The  Romance  sounded 
like  Rubinstein,  a  broad  cantilena  and  sweetly  melodic.  The  scherzo, 
however,  aroused  our  hopes.  Full  of  meat,  rhythmic  urge  and  well 
planned,  it  proved  the  best  of  the  four  movements ;  the  allegro  maestoso 
is  the  Schumann  of  either  the  Davidsbundler  or  the  massive  march-like 
finale  in  D  flat  of  the  Symphonic  variations.  A  sonata  is  as  sweet  by 
any  other  name,  and  the  various  sections  of  this  ambitious  work  are 
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neither  cognate  nor  affiliated.  A  suite  would  be  a  better  ascription.  A 
marked  talent  has  Mr.  McFayden,  and  he  writes  in  the  idiom  of  the 
keyboard.  He  has,  too,  a  well-developed  admiration  for  MacDowell. 
We  had  longed  for  something  essentially  American  in  this  program, 
the  dynamic  spirit  which  is  ours,  but  it  was  not  there.  The  most 
American  composition  of  the  afternoon  was  The  star-spangled  banner, 
and  its  music  was  penned  by  an  Englishman.  Talent,  fancy,  brilliancy, 
erudition,  taste  are  in  all  this  American  music,  but  individual  profile 
was  absent.  Let's  hope  for  better  luck  next  time.  An  extra  recital 
was  played  by  Mr.  Hofmann  whose  encores  began  with  Liszt,  modu- 
lating into  Chopin's  first  valse,  the  Cradle  song  and — but  stop,  Chopin 
is  not  an  American  composer.  We  must  repeat  our  old  belief:  there 
is  no  map  music,  there  is  only  good  music.  Mr.  Hofmann  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  native  composer  for  his  labor  of  love. 


ROLAND  HAYES 

Jan.  31  Recalling  the  "Jubilee"  singers,  Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  ac- 
companied by  Harry  T.  Burleigh  at  the  piano,  finished  a  formal  debut 
in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  with  a  number  of  Negro  "spirituals"  or  plan- 
tation songs,  racy  of  the  flavor  of  the  old  soil  and  old  times  in  Georgia, 
where  he  was  born.  He  is  one  of  those  with  natural  voices,  who  have 
not  lost  in  cultivation  that  rare  gift  of  unctuous  humor  and  pathos  of 
his  race.  His  Peter,  go  ring  dem  bells  set  one's  feet  unconsciously 
stepping  to  ragtime  and  earned  an  uproarious  recall  in  Didn't  it  rain? 
The  young  man's  enunciation  was  remarkable,  not  least  so  in  the 
dream  from  Massenet's  Manon,  which  he  sang  in  good  French.  There 
were  other  songs  by  Burleigh  and  an  air  from  the  English  Hiawatha  by 
Coleridge-Taylor. 


ARTHUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Feb.  21  A  pianist  of  charm  and  technical  finesse  is  Arthur  Rubin- 
stein, who  gave  his  first  pianoforte  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  newcomer  has  played  here  before,  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  it  is  said.  We  heard  him  in  London  several  seasons  ago  and 
perhaps  at  Steinway  Hall  in  that  city,  a  hall  better  suited  to  his  rather 
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light  tone  and  casual  style  than  the  greater  spaces  of  Carnegie.  Rubin- 
stein is  a  miniaturist ;  he  is  more  affiliated  in  style  to  Emil  Sauer — who 
played  so  sweetly — or  even  to  the  magical  de  Pachmann,  than  to  the 
first  and  only  Anton  of  his  name,  or  to  Josef  Hofmann  and  Ethel 
Leginska.  But,  while  his  scale  of  dynamics  is  not  wide  within  its 
compass  he  admirably  succeeds.  He  is  a  trifle  old-fashioned  in  style; 
the  Viennese  school,  with  its  light  action  keyboard,  the  lack  of  depth 
in  his  chord  playing,  the  too  rapid  scales,  also  superficial  in  tone;  above 
all,  his  pedaling  after,  instead  of  before,  his  attack.  The  triceps  play  a 
minor  role.  Finger  velocity  and  a  staccato,  brilliant,  incisive  with  a 
splendid  left  hand,  are  undeniable  qualities  coupled  with  a  sweet 
singing  touch  and  a  musical  temperament;  traits  sufficient  to  equip  a 
half  dozen  pianists.  Strangely  enough  his  tone  was  occasionally  hard 
and  his  phrasing  not  ductile,  but  slightly  angular.  After  all,  a  debut 
with  its  concomitant  nervousness. 

The  Waldstein  sonata  of  Beethoven,  Tausig's  bedevilment  of  Bach's 
Organ  toccata  and  fugue  in  D  minor,  in  both  these  the  pianist  was  out 
of  his  depth.  The  Chopin  group  that  followed  showed  him  to  much 
better  advantage,  though  it  was  less  Polish  than  we  had  expected. 
Speed  usurped  the  place  of  eloquence.  The  A  flat  ballade  was  coldly, 
conventionally  delivered,  and  the  great  F  sharp  minor  polonaise  lacked 
breadth  and  dramatic  fire.  The  Cradle  song  was  pretty,  as  was  the 
Nocturne  in  F  sharp.  But  Debussy  and  Albeniz  reached,  we  heard 
another  Arthur  Rubinstein.  His  color-scheme  became  richer,  his 
rhythmic  gifts  proved  delightful.  He  also  pedaled  with  more  attention 
to  accent  and  atmosphere.  El  Albaicin,  by  the  lamented  Spaniard, 
Albeniz — much  more  talented  than  Granados — was  the  best  thing  of 
the  afternoon,  brilliant  and  rhythmically  captivating.  Liszt's  Twelfth 
rhapsody  and  the  inevitable  Chopin  encores  closed  an  enjoyable  con- 
cert. It  may  be  said  of  this  Rubinstein  that  he  came,  played  and  was 
liked.    But  a  miniaturist. 


"CARUSO  JUBILEE" 

March  23  Just  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  final  episode  of 
speeches  and  presentations  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
where  the  silver  jubilee  of  Enrico  Caruso  as  a  singer  in  America  was 
being  celebrated,  Mayor  Hylan,  who  headed  the  official  city  guests, 
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gave  notice  to  the  management  that  James  M.  Beck,  who  was  on  the 
program  as  one  of  the  principal  speakers,  must  not  take  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

The  Mayor  sent  his  secretary,  Grover  A.  Whalen,  to  General  Man- 
ager Gatti-Casazza  behind  the  scenes  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Beck  was 
allowed  to  speak  the  city  officials  present  would  be  forced  to  withdraw 
from  their  part  in  the  public  greeting  to  Caruso. 

Mr.  Beck  was  informed  of  the  Mayor's  statement  and  immediately 
told  those  in  charge  of  the  ceremonies  that,  rather  than  interfere  with 
any  honors  planned  for  the  singer,  he  would  yield  his  place  in  the 
program.  He  did  so,  accordingly,  after  copies  of  his  formal  address 
had  been  sent  broadcast  by  local  news  agencies,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
recalled.  At  the  point  where  Mr.  Beck  was  to  have  spoken,  the  official 
party  instead  appeared  on  the  stage. 

Later,  Mr.  Beck  made  the  following  statement  regarding  Mayor 
Hylan's  action: 

When  I  was  asked  to  make  an  address  tonight,  and  learned  that 
Mayor  Hylan  intended  to  be  present,  to  avoid  any  attempt  to  harass 
him  I  asked  that  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  state  whether  my  pres- 
ence as  a  speaker  would  be  distasteful  to  him.  I  was  informed  that 
the  opera  company  was  assured  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  that  it 
would  not  be.  On  the  face  of  that  assurance  I  came  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  a  great  artist,  nothing  being  further  from  my  mind  than  to  make 
any  political  reference.  Just  as  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise  the 
Mayor  sent  me  word  that  if  I  spoke,  the  flag  intended  to  be  given 
to  Mr.  Caruso  would  not  be  presented. 

It  was  then  left  to  me  to  determine  whether  or  not  I  should  speak. 
Rather  than  interfere  with  the  gift  to  Mr.  Caruso,  I  preferred  to 
remain  silent,  conscious  that  this  atrocious  exhibition  of  bad  man- 
ners, which  was  as  much  an  insult  to  Mr.  Caruso  and  to  the  audience 
as  it  was  to  me,  would  injure  the  Mayor  more  than  it  would  me. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  willingness  of  the  Mayor  to  mar 
a  notable  occasion  was  due  to  my  expression  of  opinion  on  Lincoln 
Day  with  reference  to  certain  phases  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  in  the  most  critical  hour  of  the  war  I  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  activities  of  the  Hearst  press.  For  this  the 
Mayor  attempts  to  humiliate  me.  He  can't  do  it,  for  no  one  can  be 
humiliated  by  injustice.  I  am  glad  I  stepped  aside  so  as  not  to  mar 
the  spirit  of  an  otherwise  happy  occasion.  If  Mayor  Hylan  can 
stand  this  violation  of  the  common  proprieties  of  life  I  think  I  can. 
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The  speech  which  Mr.  Beck  did  not  deliver  was  solely  one  of  tribute 
to  Caruso  as  a  gifted  singer  "who  with  infinite  care  has  developed  his 
art"  and  "has  taken  his  place  with  the  historic  tenors  of  all  time."  The 
only  reference  in  it  to  the  war,  aside  from  mention  of  Caruso's  war 
work  and  the  gallantry  of  Italy's  armies,  was  the  following: 

Even  in  the  last  tragic  four  years,  when  human  society  has  wit- 
nessed as  never  before  the  wreck  of  nations  and  the  crash  of  worlds, 
art  has  risen  above  the  lurid  flame  and  the  black  smoke  of  battle, 
and  remains  an  imperishable  beauty. 

The  intelligent  public  spirit  of  this  great  city,  which,  without  gov- 
ernmental aid,  has  given  us  the  best  opera  in  the  world,  could  well 
find  a  new  expression  in  a  revival  of  the  classic  drama.  After  the 
civil  war,  Edwin  Booth  played  Hamlet  one  hundred  successive  nights 
in  this  city,  and  everywhere  throughout  the  land  there  was  a  revived 
interest  in  the  classic  theater. 

Let  us  fervently  hope  that  the  great  war  now  ended  may  bear 
similar  fruit  and  that  the  theater  of  New  York  may  be  as  worthy  as 
the  opera  of  its  metropolitan  dignity. 

The  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  formal  presentation  to  Mr. 
Caruso  of  a  flag  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  was  made  by  Police 
Commissioner  Enright.  In  addition,  the  presentation  of  gifts  and  tes- 
timonials from  the  opera  management,  artists,  chorus,  orchestra,  stage- 
hands and  staff,  the  Metropolitan  owners  and  directors,  and  the  allied 
boards  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
of  Philadelphia,  prolonged  the  ceremonies  to  a  late  hour. 

The  receipts  were  more  than  $25,000,  to  be  donated  to  the  Opera 
Pension  Fund.  The  opera  boxes  next  the  stage  were  occupied  by 
guests  of  their  owners,  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet  and  A.  D.  Juilliard,  as  also 
were  the  boxes  of  Otto  H.  Kahn,  William  Ross  Proctor,  Mrs.  John  E. 
Parsons,  Harry  Payne  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard. 

Governor  Smith  was  invited  and  seats  were  reserved  for  him  and 
Mrs.  Smith  in  a  pair  of  boxes  occupied  by  Mayor  Hylan's  party,  in- 
cluding, besides  Mrs.  Hylan  and  Miss  Virginia  Hylan,  the  City  Cham- 
berlain, and  Mrs.  Verolzheimer,  Police  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  En- 
right,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Grover  Whelan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Coyle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Johnson,  and  Francis  D.  Gallatin. 

Major  Gen.  O'Ryan  of  the  27th  Division  was  in  Box  3,  and  the 
Italian  Consul's  party  in  Box  4,  across  the  house.  Mary  Garden,  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar  and  John  McCormack  also  had  box  parties,  as  did  Calvin 
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G.  Child,  J.  Ellis  Fisher,  J.  Aspegren,  Harry  Sinclair,  F.  Olsen,  E.  M. 
Gattle,  Mrs.  Whiton,  Commander  Marks,  Stanley  Burmeister,  Mrs.  E. 
Warren,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Jensen,  Sigurd  Klommann,  Dr.  Justus  Barth,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Passano. 

Mrs.  Enrico  Caruso  had  with  her  in  the  Astor  box  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Park  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seton  Henry  and  Captain  Hope. 
Other  guests  of  Mr.  Caruso  in  the  orchestra  were  Sergeant  Romeyn 
Benjamin,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Goddard,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Pratt,  Miss 
Howland,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Clayborn,  Miss  Nina  Morgana,  and 
Bruno  Zirato.  They  were  entertained  at  supper  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Caruso  after  the  opera. 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  as  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
extended  to  Caruso  the  congratulations  of  those  present,  official  and 
otherwise,  both  in  and  out  of  the  opera  circle. 

When  offering  you  the  tribute  of  our  admiration,  it  is  not  the 
glory  of  your  voice  which  I  have  in  mind  primarily,  though  it  is  the 
most  glorious  and  perfect  voice  of  a  generation,  for  having  heard 
which  posterity  will  envy  us  (said  Mr.  Kahn).  But  in  your  case 
we  admire  the  voice,  the  art  and  the  man. 

I  have  in  mind  your  boundless  generosity,  your  modesty,  kindli- 
ness and  simplicity,  your  unfailing  consideration  for  others.  Bear- 
ing a  name  which  has  become  a  household  word  throughout  the 
world,  you  have  retained  the  plain  human  qualities  of  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,  which  have  won  you  the  affection  of  those  whose  privi- 
lege it  is  to  know  you  personally. 

I  have  in  mind  your  fine  loyalty  to  this  country  and  this  city.  A 
son  of  a  noble  country  which  has  taken  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  war, 
you  have  given  abundant  proof,  again  and  again,  of  your  warm 
attachment  to  America  and  to  New  York.  You  have  managed  even 
to  find  a  generous  thought,  a  pleasant  gesture  and  a  gracious  word 
in  going  through  the  painful  process  of  paying  an  income  tax  run- 
ning into  six  figures. 

Mr.  Kahn  referred  to  "the  unnumerable  tokens"  showered  upon  the 
tenor  as  he  pointed  to  some  of  the  presents  which  had  been  brought  to 
a  table  on  the  stage,  mentioning  the  givers. 

Philip  Berolzheimer,  the  City  Chamberlain,  headed  the  delegation 
from  the  Mayor's  party  who  presented  the  large  banner  bearing  the 
municipal  coat  of  arms  to  Caruso  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
war  benefits  and  in  singing  for  the  Liberty  Loans.     Captain  William 
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Brainard  of  the  Police  Reserves,  of  which  the  Italian  tenor  is  also  an 
honorary   member,   was   the   flag   carrier,   and   Police   Commissioner 
Richard  E.  Enright  made  the  presentation  speech. 
Mr.  Caruso's  reply  was  in  English.    He  said : 

My  heart  is  beating  so  hard  with  the  emotion  that  I  feel  that  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  even  put  a  few  words  together.  I  am  sure  you 
will  forgive  me  if  I  can  only  thank  you  and  beg  you  to  accept  my 
sincerest  and  most  heartfelt  gratitude  for  tonight  and  for  all  the 
very  many  kindnesses  which  you  have  showered  upon  me.  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  never  forget  this  occasion  and  ever  cherish  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  my  affection  for  my  dear  American  friends.  Thank 
you!     Thank  you!     Thank  you! 

The  gifts  to  the  tenor  included  a  gold  medal  from  the  Metropolitan 
management  and  another  from  the  chiefs  of  departments  on  the  stage; 
an  eighteen-inch  silver  loving-cup  from  the  chorus,  and  from  the  or- 
chestra men  an  ornate  silver  vase,  as  well  as  a  great  Italian  vase  of 
silver,  two  feet  high,  from  the  Opera  Directors'  Board,  and  a  silver 
fruit  dish  from  the  directors  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

His  fellow  artists  in  the  world-famous  company  gave  Caruso  a 
platinum  watch,  having  seventy-eight  little  diamonds  set  around  the 
rim,  and  ornamented  on  the  back  with  140  small  stones  in  three  circles 
about  the  monogram  "E.  C,"  made  up  of  sixty-one  square-cut  sap- 
phires. It  was  presented  in  a  silver  box  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  all  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan's  company  of  singing 
stars. 

From  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Real  Estate  Company  stock- 
holders, the  owners  of  the  theater,  there  was  an  illuminated  parch- 
ment signed  on  behalf  of  all  the  thirty-five  families  holding  boxes  in 
the  $7,000,000  Golden  Horseshoe  by  their  President,  A.  D.  Juilliard. 
An  engrossed  parchment  from  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Directors  was 
signed  by  Edward  T.  Stotesbury  as  President,  and  an  illuminated 
scroll  from  the  Brooklyn  Academy  Directors  by  President  Thomas  L. 
Leeming. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  was  assembled 
on  the  stage  when  the  curtain  rose  for  the  last  time  for  the  presentation 
ceremonies.  The  audience  applauded  the  novel  sight  of  Mr.  Gatti's 
stars,  not  in  such  costume  as  theV  wear  in  the  operas,  but  in  evening 
dress,  the  women  especially  being  gorgeously  gowned.    Geraldine  Far- 
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rar  summed  up  the  situation  for  the  entire  assembly  by  kissing  Caruso 
on  the  cheek,  while  she  called  for  "Three  cheers  for  Caruso,"  to  which 
the  tenor  responded  with  "Three  cheers  for  America." 


NEW  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  EDGAR  VARESE 

April  12  A  new  conductor.  A  new  orchestra.  And  a  handful  of 
New  compositions!  Rather  a  large  order  even  for  New  York  at  the 
end  of  an  orchestral-ridden  season.  Yet  this  trio  of  novelties  was 
actually  offered  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  when  the  new  symphony 
orchestra,  with  Edgar  Varese,  conductor,  played  music  by  Debussy, 
Alfredo  Casella,  Bela  Bartok  and  Gabriel  Dupont  for  the  first  time. 
Two  Frenchmen,  one  Italian,  one  Hungarian.  Mr.  Varese  is  French 
and  has  had  cosmopolitan  experience.  His  "legend"  is  already  in 
circulation.  He  was  assistant  conductor  under  Richard  Strauss  long 
before  the  war.  Still  more  legendary  is  the  tale  that  he  had  his  finger 
in  the  revision  of  the  scores  Salome  and  Elektra;  nevertheless,  not  half 
so  astounding  as  the  patent  fact  that  he  has  secured  guarantors  for  a 
new  orchestral  organization  in  Little  Old  Bagdad  on  the  Subway,  and 
that  he  proposes  to  make  Damrosch  and  Stransky  look  like  classics 
before  his  campaign  for  musical  futurism  is  finished.  If  this  be  the 
design  of  this  good-looking,  upstanding  young  man,  then  he  made  a 
rather  disheartening  beginning.  The  weather  was  against  him.  His 
orchestra  sounded  like  a  wet  hen.  And  the  audience  was  too  friendly; 
worse  remains,  too  friendly  at  the  wrong  time.  Mr.  Varese  is  said  to 
be  a  charming  man,  of  musical  address,  a  composer.  None  of  these 
qualities  transpired  on  this  occasion.  His  baton  was  leaden,  without 
fire.  The  general  tone  quality  was  opaque.  His  orchestra  was  all  top 
and  bottom,  the  various  choirs  sadly  adjusted,  the  total  effect  lacking 
in  precision,  color,  nuance  and  eloquence. 

Mr.  Varese  was  evidently  nervous.  A  false  entrance  in  the  national 
anthem — which  was  noisily  played — -proved  his  nervousness.  The  Bach 
number  that  followed  was  mere  wood-sawing  and  without  character. 
Of  Claude  Debussy's  Gigues — which  has  certainly  been  heard  here 
before  (?) — it  may  be  said  that  it  lacked  rhythmic  contours  and 
poetic  illusion.  Casella's  Night  of  May  is  for  low  voice  and  orchestra. 
It  was  sung  by  Madame  Ettore  Cadorin — she,  too,  was  nervous.  Two 
Images  for  orchestra  by  Bartok  are  modernistic.     The  Village  dance 
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was  presented  with  some  swing  and  vigor.  The  program  closed  with 
a  new  symphonic  poem,  The  song  of  destiny,  by  Dupont,  which  Law- 
rence Gilman  tells  us  in  his  notes  was  composed  in  1908.  The  com- 
poser died  of  tuberculosis  in  19 14.  He  had  talent.  He  makes  much 
of  rather  scanty  musical  invention  by  his  skill  in  development  and 
evoking  atmosphere.  A  bond  of  sympathy  with  that  miraculous  young 
poet,  Jules  Laforgue,  also  dead  from  the  same  disease,  no  doubt  im- 
pelled Dupont  to  select  a  line  from  Laforgue;  Berce-moi,  roule-moi, 
vaste  fatalite.  It  was  the  most  satisfactory  work  of  the  evening — a 
commendably  brief  one — and  also  the  best  interpreted.  Mr.  Varese 
will  do  better  this  afternoon  at  his  matinee  with  the  same  program. 
His  ordeal  was  a  trying  one.  But  the  destiny  of  the  new  symphony 
orchestra  is  on  the  laps  of  the  gods — or  goddesses.  Last  night  the 
conductor's  baton  was  mightier  than  the  band. 


E.  ROBERT  SCHMITZ 

April  18  Captain  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  who  saw  three  years'  active 
service  on  the  firing  line  in  France,  appeared  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night,  not  as  a  lecturer  on  his  specialty  of  anti-aircraft  battery  but 
in  plain  clothes  as  a  pianist,  his  medal  being  that  of  a  former  prize 
man  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Before  the  war  he  led  an  orchestra 
and  chorus  in  the  French  capital.  Debussy  was  his  friend,  and  Schmitz 
as  a  youth  made  a  concert  tour  of  America  ten  years  ago. 

As  pianist  last  night  in  an  all-modern  French  program,  Captain 
Schmitz  displayed  tone,  technique,  temperament,  but  the  greater  of 
these  was  tone.  He  reveled  in  the  Prelude,  aria  and  finale  of  Franck, 
a  Bourree  of  Chabrier,  and  two  Promenades  of  Magnard.  New  to 
this  country,  it  was  said,  were  Louis  Aubert's  Sillages  and  The  tomb  of 
Couperin  by  Ravel.  There  were  pieces  by  Saint-Saens,  the  living  dean 
of  French  music,  and  by  Debussy  in  conclusion. 
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NEW  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  ARTUR  BODANZKY, 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD 

Oct.  10  The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  which,  after  a  false  start  or 
two  finally  got  going  last  season  and  made  a  superb  entrance  upon  its 
second  season  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Bodanzky  possessed 
the  key  by  which  the  door  of  success  was  opened  then,  and  now  he 
opened  those  portals  wide  with  a  concert  that  filled  Carnegie  Hall 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience  and  gave  promise  of  much  gratification 
to  lovers  of  orchestral  music. 

That  promise  was  made  not  only  by  the  orchestra  itself,  which 
showed  already  a  great  improvement  over  its  playing  last  Spring,  but 
also  by  the  further  disclosure  which  Mr.  Bodanzky  made  of  his  powers 
as  a  symphonic  conductor.  What  he  has  done  at  the  Opera  House 
has  certified  to  an  altogether  remarkable  talent  as  a  conductor  of  the 
lyric  drama,  and  he  is  making  it  evident  that  in  this  different  sphere 
he  is  equally  a  master.  The  orchestra  already  has  a  different  sound, 
more  homogeneous,  more  beautiful.  It  has  still  something  to  gain  in 
homogeneity  and  in  beauty  and  in  the  finer  graces  of  orchestra  playing, 
but  there  was  much  to  admire  and  to  enjoy  in  the  precision,  the  bal- 
ance, the  excellent  quality  of  some  of  the  choirs. 

The  program  had  been  augmented  by  the  inclusion  of  a  transcription 
by  Mr.  Bodanzky  of  Bach's  Choral  prelude  for  organ  on  the  chorale, 
Out  of  the  deep,  for  wind  and  strings,  an  effective  translation  from  the 
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organ  idiom  in  which  the  recurring  phases  of  the  hymn  are  intoned  by 
the  trombone  and  wreathed  with  a  marvelous  counterpoint  by  the  other 
instruments. 

The  other  numbers,  as  original  projects,  were  Charles  Martin  Loef- 
fler's  Pagan  poem  after  Virgil,  Op.  14;  Wagner's  Eine  Faust  Ouver- 
tiire,  and  Beethoven's  Fifth  symphony. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  symphonic  poem  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  more  frequent  repetition  than  it  has  had;  though  it  should  be  said 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  program  annotator,  complained  unduly 
in  his  note  that  it  had  not  been  heard  in  New  York  since  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  played  it  in  19 10.  It  had  been  given  here  since  then  by  the 
Boston  orchestra  under  Dr.  Muck. 

It  is  a  composition  of  splendid  and  puissant  imagination  and  com- 
pelling power ;  the  work  of  a  master  of  construction  and  of  rich  orches- 
tral timbres;  original  in  its  substance  and  of  an  exalted  and  fiery  kind 
of  beauty  evoked  by  the  weird  and  fantastic  imagery  of  Virgil's  Eighth 
Ecologue,  but  standing  by  itself  as  a  work  of  art  and  attempting  no 
literal  detail  of  elucidation  of  the  poet.  It  has  indeed  captured  the 
mood  of  his  verse,  and  is  potent  in  its  suggestiveness,  in  its  embodi- 
ment of  the  gloom  and  despair,  the  sensuousness,  the  "crying  amorous- 
ness" of  the  pagan  maiden,  the  frantic,  almost  savage  rejoicing  at  the 
success  of  her  rites  to  draw  her  lover  home  from  the  city. 

The  whole  performance  of  this  difficult  score  was  of  a  delightful 
euphony  and  precision,  plastic  in  phrase,  swelling  in  its  rhapsodic  out- 
line, full  of  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The  difficult  piano  part — an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  ensemble  rather  than  an  added  solo — was  played 
by  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard  with  exactly  the  right  feeling;  and  so  were 
the  refrain  of  the  three  trumpets  blown  behind  the  scenes  as  an  in- 
genious addition  to  the  color  effects,  rather  than  as  a  delineative  detail, 
and  the  English  horn  obligato,  by  artists  not  named. 

There  was  great  and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  over  this  performance, 
and  Mr.  Loeffler,  who  was  present,  was  called  out  to  bow  his  acknowl- 
edgements with  Mr.  Bodanzky,  while  the  orchestra  rose  to  greet  him. 

The  same  dramatic  power,  beauty  and  plasticity  of  phrase  and  dis- 
cerning exposition  of  the  spirit  marked  Mr.  Bodanzky's  perform- 
ance of  Wagner's  overture.  There  was  much  vigor  in  that  of  the 
first  movement  of  Beethoven's  symphony,  perhaps  a  somewhat  rude 
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vigor;  and  the  quality  of  the  tone  was  made  thereby  to  suffer  some- 
what. But  it  was  a  strong  and  unaffected  reading  of  the  music,  with- 
out an  attempt  to  discover  what  had  not  been  discovered  before. 


GERMAN  SINGERS 

Oct.  22  The  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  the  Star 
Opera  Company  at  the  Lexington  Avenue  Opera  House  last  evening, 
when  German  opera  was  given  in  German,  by  German  singers,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  went  through  accord- 
ing to  the  announcements.  They  were  marred  by  nothing  more  dis- 
astrous than  some  very  bad  performances. 

About  these  nobody  seems  to  mind.  The  opera  house  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  with  an  audience  that  bore  every  evidence  of  stand- 
ing for  German  opera,  in  German,  by  German  singers,  through  birth, 
ancestry  or  associations.  Joy  was  unconfined.  There  was  every  evi- 
dence of  rejoicing  at  hearing  again  the  familiar  music  of  Wagner's 
Meistersinger  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  and  the  music 
unfamiliar  to  most  in  this  country,  of  Conradin  Kreutzer's  little  opera, 
the  Das  Nachtlager  von  Granada,  conservatively  put  upon  the  pro- 
gram as  A  night  in  Granada. 

The  elaborate  precautions  taken  by  the  police  to  prevent  a  disturb- 
ance, including  the  closing  of  streets  and  the  examination  of  the  tickets 
of  the  arriving  auditors,  delayed  the  opening  from  "8  o'clock  sharp"  to 
8:35  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  orchestra  under  Theodor  Spiering's 
direction  played  The  star-spangled  banner. 

One  of  the  libretto  hawkers  in  the  lobby  entered  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  when  these  programs  were  exhausted,  by  selling 
one  program  and  one  libretto  for  a  quarter,  and  when  the  libretto 
proved  to  be  that  of  an  operetta  announced  for  later  in  the  week, 
informed  objecting  purchasers  that  they  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  a  pro- 
gram alone  for  a  quarter. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems,  on  considering  the  enterprise  as  a  whole, 
that  it  is  somewhat  premature  to  give  German  opera  in  this  manner. 

Much  allowance  must  be  made  for  nervousness  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this.  But  nervousness  could  not  account  for  the  choking  perform- 
ance of  the  prelude  to  Die  Meistersinger,  with  which  the  program 
began.     Sheer  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  alone  would 
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account  for  what  Mr.  Spiering,  an  excellent  musician,  fought  in  vain 
to  prevent. 

As  for  the  several  selections  from  Wagner's  comedy  that  followed, 
they  were  all  given  by  singers  whose  delivery  of  them  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  is  well  remembered.  A  chorus  sang  the  chorale, 
Wach  auj!  in  acceptable  fashion;  and  Carl  Braun  the  address  of 
Pogner  in  the  first  act,  Hermann  Weil,  Sachs'  monologue,  Wahn,  Wahn, 
iiber all  Wahn  from  the  second  act,  and  Mr.  Weil  with  the  chorus  the 
last  scene  of  the  music  drama,  Verachtet  mir  die  Meister  nicht,  which 
contains  some  very  pretty  German  propaganda.  The  quintet  in  the 
second  act  was  sung  by  Mme.  Ober,  Miss  Elsa  Foerster,  Ludwig 
Eybisch,  Hermann  Weil  and  Albert  Reiss.  Mme.  Ober  was  heard 
in  the  songs,  Tr'dume  and  Schmerzen,  with  piano  accompaniment.  Most 
of  this  singing  was  very  strenuous  and  in  the  style  of  vocalism  well 
remembered  in  years  gone  by. 

A  night  in  Granada,  which  formed  the  second  part  of  the  program 
had  probably  never  been  given  publicity  in  New  York  before.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  German  singing  societies  may  have  given  it  privately.  The 
public  has  in  any  event  suffered  no  great  deprivation.  The  opera  has 
had  years  of  popularity  in  Germany;  but  it  sounds  now  extremely 
old  fashioned,  and  its  day  anywhere  must  be  nearly  done.  Its  libretto 
is  one  of  the  most  conventional  of  its  absurd  type.  The  first  act  is 
largely  filled  with  solo  numbers;  the  chorus,  Schon  die  Abendglocken, 
has  a  mildly  agreeable  antiquated  flavor. 

The  performance  was  dominated  by  Otto  Goritz,  the  general  director 
of  the  company,  who  took  the  part  of  the  huntsman.  He  was  given 
prolonged  applause  at  his  first  appearance,  and  throughout  the  per- 
formance he  showed  the  good  voice,  the  wide  stage  experience  and 
all-embracing  competence  that  were  noted  when  he  was  at  the  Metro- 
politan. Miss  Elsa  Diemer,  who  made  her  debut  as  Gabriele,  disclosed 
neither  a  good  voice  nor  much  competence  on  the  stage.  She  may  have 
shared  the  nervousness  natural  on  this  occasion. 

Teles  Longtin  also  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Gomez  and  com- 
mended himself  by  an  excellent  voice  and  enunciation.  Mr.  Reiss  was 
a  familiar  figure  in  an  unfamiliar  part  as  Vasco.  Louis  Koemmenich 
was  the  conductor  of  the  opera  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  perform- 
ance going  with  some  smoothness.  Not  much  could  be  said  of  the 
beauty  or  completeness  of  the  scenery. 
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FRITZ  KREISLER 

Oct.  2j  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler,  having,  with  the  dignity  and  the  sense 
of  fitness  that  becomes  a  gentleman,  withdrawn  from  public  appear- 
ances in  this  country  two  seasons  ago,  returned  to  the  concert  platform 
yesterday  afternoon  and  found  a  welcome  of  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
awaiting  him.  Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity — to 
more  than  its  capacity — and  several  hundred  would-be  listeners  were 
turned  away.  This  welcome  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  wholly 
a  greeting  to  a  great  artist  returning  to  an  admiring  public,  and  was 
emphasized  midway  through  the  afternoon  by  the  deposit  upon  the 
stage  of  several  huge  wreaths,  one  of  palms,  and  gilded  palms  at  that. 
Mr.  Kreisler  received  them  without  signs  of  undue  elation,  but  with 
evident  appreciation  of  what  his  welcome  meant. 

He  returns,  so  far  as  was  disclosed  by  yesterday's  concert,  with  his 
art  in  all  of  its  manifestations  unimpaired,  in  technical  skill,  in  the 
plastic  eloquence  of  his  bowing,  in  the  accuracy  of  his  intonation,  in 
the  excellence  of  his  tone.  Above  and  beyond  all  this,  which  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  is  the  spiritual  insight.  The  musical  feeling  that 
touches  everything  he  does — all  his  well  remembered  qualities  that 
have  impressed  his  art  so  deeply  upon  the  public.  About  them  there 
is  nothing  new  to  say. 

He  celebrated  his  return  with  a  program  of  unusual  seriousness,  so 
far  as  relates  to  its  first  two-thirds.  It  was  made  up  of  Tartini's 
Sonata  in  G  minor,  Vivaldi's  Concerto  in  C  and  Viotti's  Concerto  in  A 
minor.  The  first  two  are  pieces  of  the  pre-classical  period;  the  last  is 
one  of  those  that  were  influential  in  forming  the  model  of  the  later 
development  of  the  concerto,  all  music  of  a  past  time.  It  is  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Kreisler's  art  that  he  approaches  these  things  as  living 
realities,  to  be  warmed  and  invigorated  by  the  play  of  his  sympathy 
and  the  lambent  flame  of  his  musical  imagination,  as  one  saying,  with 
Browning: 

Here's  your  music  all  alive  once  more 
As  once  it  was  alive,  at  least. 

His  performance  of  Tartini's  sonata  and  of  Vivaldi's  concerto  set 
them  forth  with  abundant  perception  of  their  substantial  structure. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  make  them  into  something  other  than  they  are, 
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but  he  finds  a  poetical  content,  an  imaginative  way  for  its  expression, 
that  reveals  them  as  something  appealing  to  the  present  day  sense  of 
beauty,  by  the  beauty  that  is  in  them,  and  with  notable  repose  and 
certainty  of  touch  in  the  great  variety  of  his  nuance. 

There  is  perhaps  less  to  engross  the  listener  in  Viotti's  concerto, 
which  seems  further  away  than  the  two  elder  works  that  preceded  it. 
But  Mr.  Kreisler  ended  the  first  two  movements  with  sugar-coated 
cadenzas  of  a  thoroughly  modern  feeling,  that  made  their  acceptance 
certain,  and  he  delivered  as  well  the  movements  themselves  in  a  frank 
and  straightforward  manner,  that  allowed  the  composer  to  say  his  say 
undisturbed. 

For  his  last  group  Mr.  Kreisler  resorted  largely  to  operatic  litera- 
ture; transcriptions  of  the  scene  of  the  blessed  spirits  in  Gluck's  Orjeo, 
of  a  movement  from  Schubert's  Rosamunde  ballet  music,  of  the  hymn 
to  the  sun  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Coq  d'Or  and  then  two  of  his  own 
dance  pieces.  He  was,  of  course,  not  allowed  to  end  here  and  played 
encores  till  the  lights  were  put  out. 


MARGUERITE  D'ALVAREZ 

Nov.  2  Mme.  Marguerite  d'Alvarez,  a  Peruvian  contralto  who  first 
appeared  here  in  the  later  seasons  of  Hammerstein's  Manhattan  Opera, 
returned  after  some  years  on  the  British  concert  stage  to  sing  yesterday 
in  Carnegie  Hall  before  a  large  audience  that  stayed  after  her  long 
program  until  she  gave  the  favorite  air  from  Samson  et  Dalila  and  a 
lyric  trifle,  Bon  jour,  Suzon,  as  encores.  Her  concert,  which  was  inter- 
esting, might  well  have  had  more  of  the  lighter  moments ;  yet,  allowing 
for  limits  of  contralto  range  and  somber  repertory  the  singer  aimed  to 
escape  monotony  by  much  dramatic  action  in  lieu  of  more  varied  mood 
in  songs. 

Mme.  d'Alvarez  has  modeled  her  recent  career  after  British  models, 
such  as  Brema  or  Kirkby-Lunn.  She  is  still  the  majestic  figure,  the 
tragedy  queen  of  youthful  days,  and  she  is  still  young.  Robed  in  lus- 
terless  black  amid  flowers  and  palms  on  a  dim-lit  platform,  she  was 
herself  the  vivid  contrast,  often  heard  but  not  seen,  until  from  the 
shadow  she  suddenly  emerged  with  salient  gesture  and  climax  of  tone. 
Her  powerful  voice  was  not  without  vibrato,  it  was  at  times  strangely 
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modified  by  emotion,  yet  effectively  in  control  for  the  artist's  purpose, 
and  eloquent  in  sustained  pianissimo. 

Her  audience  heard  with  pleasure  old  airs  from  Monteverde's  Orfeo, 
Rameau's  Castor  et  Pollux,  a  recitative  and  air  from  the  English 
Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas,  and  the  air  of  Clytemnestra  from  Gluck's 
Iphigenie  en  Aulide.  Before  a  final  number  in  the  large  form,  Boro- 
dine's  La  mer,  she  sang  modern  pieces  by  Bantock  and  John  Ireland, 
by  Debussy  and  Chausson,  by  Granados,  and  F.  Pedrell,  two  Spanish 
composers,  these  last,  evidently  gratifying  to  her  South  American  com- 
patriots, many  of  whom  were  present. 


BEETHOVEN  ASSOCIATION 

Nov.  5  In  the  Beethoven  Association  are  united  a  large  number  of 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  distinguished  artists  now  before  the  public, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  with  the  purpose  of  giving,  without  profit  to 
themselves,  a  series  of  chamber  concerts  entirely  of  Beethoven's  music. 
The  first  of  these  was  heard  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall  by  a  large 
audience,  but  not  so  large  as  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  great 
interest  of  the  undertaking  and  the  excellence  of  the  performance  to 
be  expected  and  actually  realized  by  the  event. 

The  chamber  music  of  Beethoven  comprises  many  things  that  are 
not  often  heard  in  the  concert  room,  because  they  do  not  fit  into  the 
schemes  of  the  established  order.  The  program  last  evening  was  made 
up  chiefly  of  music  of  the  more  familiar  sort,  though  some  of  the  num- 
bers were  unfamiliar.  The  performers  were  Harold  Bauer,  Jacques 
Thibaud,  Willem  Willeke,  who  played  the  Trio  in  B  flat,  Op.  97,  and 
Louis  Svecenski,  who  took  part  with  them  in  the  Piano  quartet,  Op. 
16,  and  John  McCormack. 

The  trio  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  Beethoven's 
chamber  music,  the  greatest  of  his  compositions  in  this  form — a  work 
in  which  his  genius  is  at  its  finest  flowering.  The  performance  had 
great  distinction;  it  was  one  in  which  each  of  the  three  artists  took 
part  with  an  eye  single  to  the  beauty  of  the  ensemble  and  with  a 
deeply  felt  sympathy  for  the  music.  If  the  beauty  of  the  ensemble 
was  disturbed  at  all  it  was  by  some  excess  of  emphasis  in  certain  of 
the  passages  for  the  piano — passages  for  the  most  part  in  which  the 
piano  carries  the  chief  burden. 
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There  was  less  of  this  in  the  Quartet  Op.  16,  one  of  the  master's 
earlier  works,  arranged  by  his  own  hand  from  its  original  form  as  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instruments.  It  has  the  hall  mark  of  the 
younger  Beethoven  in  its  elastic  freedom  and  spontaneous  melody,  not 
yet  wholly  freed  from  the  influences  of  Mozart  and  Haydn;  and  it 
was  played  in  that  spirit,  with  great  charm.  When  Mr.  Svecenski 
appeared  with  the  others  to  play  in  it,  he  was  given  a  special  reception, 
which  the  others  gladly  yielded  to  him — a  reception  freighted  with 
memories  of  his  long  years  as  a  chamber  music  player. 

Mr.  Thibaud  played  Beethoven's  Romance  in  F,  a  work  not  un- 
familiar to  most  in  the  audience,  with  great  purity  and  dignity  of 
style  and  a  remarkable  warmth  of  feeling — a  performance  where  sig- 
nificance was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bauer,  with  the  willing 
abnegation  of  a  true  artist,  played  the  piano  accompaniment. 

Mr.  McCormack's  co-operation  added  much  to  the  distinction  of  the 
performance.  He  sang  first  an  air,  My  heart  is  sore  within  me,  with 
its  preceding  recitative,  from  The  Mount  of  Olives,  Op.  85,  an  oratorio 
that  is  as  good  as  unknown  to  most  music  lovers.  Both  the  recitative 
and  the  air  are  in  a  dramatic  style;  and  Mr.  McCormack  delivered 
them  with  great  intensity  of  expression,  and  with  a  diction  of  extraor- 
dinary clearness  and  significant  accent.  Some  of  his  effects  of  sus- 
tained and  plastic  phrasing  were  heard  in  his  singing  of  Adelaide,  which 
was  full  of  lyric  beauty,  and  intelligible  as  to  its  text  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  audience,  a  gathering  of  music  lovers,  gave  much  applause. 


"THE  HEAVENLY  LENGTHS  IN  SCHUBERT" 

Nov.  g  The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  played  Schubert's  C  major 
symphony  last  week  in  all  its  "heavenly  lengths."  A  week  or  two 
before  this  Rudolph  Ganz,  in  his  piano  recital,  played  three  of  the 
same  composer's  Impromptus,  three  of  the  longest  ones.  In  each  of 
these  cases  most  lovers  of  Schubert  must  have  felt  the  lengths — "heav- 
enly" though  they  may  be,  excessive — and  have  wished,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  that  somebody  would  go  to  work  to  curtail  them. 
Schumann  invented  his  classic  phrase  as  an  apology,  a  euphemism,  for 
what  he  realized  as  a  defect,  however  indisposed  he  was  to  formulate 
his  criticism  in  that  word.    Some  have  been  disposed  to  rebel  against 
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Schumann's  dictum;  thus,  Hanslick  observes  that  everything  in  the 
C  major  symphony,  about  which  Schumann  used  the  phrase,  is  heav- 
enly excepts  its  lengths. 

Schumann's  apology  is  beginning  to  lose  its  force,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Schubert's  chances  on  the  programs  of  performances  at 
the  present  day  are  lessened  gradually  but  sensibly  each  year  by  the 
diffuseness  and  repetitions  that  exist  in  so  many  of  his  instrumental 
works,  even  the  best.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  masterpieces; 
that  everybody  will  admit,  and  it  is  not  for  everybody  to  do  it.  But 
the  proper  and  intelligent  curtailment  of  some  of  Schubert's  excesses  in 
length  and  repetition  would  be  a  blessing  alike  to  his  fame  and  to 
lovers  of  his  music,  who  would  like  to  hear  it  oftener  than  they  do  if 
it  were  brought  to  a  conciseness  that  corresponds  with  modern  ideas. 

The  task  would  require  not  only  courage  but  a  rare  combination  of 
skill,  taste  and  judgment;  but  it  would  not  be  found  insuperable  by 
one  possessed  of  these  qualities,  and  it  would  reward  the  exercise  of 
them.  Of  course,  "cuts"  have  been  attempted  by  this  and  that  con- 
ductor of  the  C  major  symphony,  desultorily  and  experimentally.  But 
let  somebody  attempt  a  definitive  and  authoritative  version  that  may 
be  generally  accepted.  Would  Schubert  himself  have  been  the  one 
to  do  it?  This  has  been  suggested,  but  a  task  more  uncongenial  to 
him  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  He  never  bothered  to  revise;  he  was  an 
improviser  with  an  improviser's  wealth  of  ideas.  He  would  never 
have  been  one  of  those  "best  writers"  shown  us  by  Voltaire  in  his 
poem,  The  temple  of  fame,  gathered  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  engaged  in 
improving  their  own  works — chiefly  by  making  extensive  "cuts"  in 
them. 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  original  and  stimulating  book,  "The  Sym- 
phony since  Beethoven,"  Felix  Weingartner,  then  34  years  old,  writing 
of  Schubert's  C  major  symphony,  thought  it  "inconceivable  that  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  direct  expression  of  truly  divine  power  there  are 
always  those  people  who  find  this  symphony  too  long  and  desire  to 
shorten  it.  I  do  not  belong  to  this  class."  But  thirteen  years  later, 
with  his  mind  enriched  by  thirteen  years'  experience  in  which  he  had 
made  himself  one  of  the  foremost  of  conductors,  he  published  a  re- 
written, rather  than  a  revised,  edition  of  the  same  little  book.  He  had 
found  reason  in  this  time  to  change  fundamentally  many  of  his  views. 
In  this  edition  he  leaves  out  entirely  the  passage  just  quoted.  It  may 
only  be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  the 
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people  who  wished  to  shorten  the  C  major  symphony;  it  is  possible 
that  he  had  added  himself  to  their  number. 

It  is  quite  possible,  in  fact,  that  the  most  ardent  admiration  for 
Schubert  may  not  be  incompatible  with  a  desire  for  greater  conciseness. 
Even  Sir  George  Grove,  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  does  not 
fail  to  point  out  that  in  his  instrumental  music  Schubert  is  often  very 
diffuse.  "When  a  passage  pleases  him  he  generally  repeats  it  at  once, 
almost  note  for  note.  He  will  reiterate  a  passage  over  and  over  again 
in  different  keys  as  if  he  never  could  have  done."  Hermann  Kretz- 
schmar  finds  in  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  C  major  symphony,  in 
the  incessant  repetitions  of  its  periodic  structure,  something  of  a  "mon- 
strosity," for  all  the  marvels  of  its  beauty.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
estimates  that  we  usually  find  in  Schubert's  music  "five  pages  of  repe- 
tition to  one  of  real  development,"  and  he  quotes  H.  H.  Statham's 
note  on  the  "vain  repetitions"  in  the  andante  of  the  great  symphony. 
On  the  other  hand,  Walter  Dahms,  the  latest  German  biographer  of 
Schubert,  takes  a  more  transcendental  and  thoroughly  Teutonic  view 
of  the  matter:  What  are  felt  as  "lengths,"  observes  Dahms,  are  indeed 
mostly  repetitions  or  episodes  which  can  be  cut  without  really  damag- 
ing the  development  in  the  matter  of  form.  But  to  do  so,  he  thinks 
would  be  to  show  a  misunderstanding  of  Schubert's  nature.  What  he 
was  aiming  at  was  precisely  the  feeling  of  "timelessness,"  a  "soaring 
out  of  the  reach  of  time  and  actuality."  He  quotes  von  Bulow,  writing 
a  performance  of  the  work,  "We  tarried  in  everlasting  space,  in  a 
world  without  time,"  as  discovering  therein  the  essence  of  the  sym- 
phony, and  as  presenting  thus  the  gist  of  an  argument  against  cutting 
the  symphony. 

There  have  perhaps  been  performances  of  this  work  that  were  so 
engrossing  that  they  did  not  seem  long  nor  too  long.  They  are  rare  and 
becoming  rarer.  The  actual  time  taken  in  performance  is  considerable. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  last  week  took  several  minutes  less  than  an  hour. 
Felix  Weingartner,  in  the  book  just  quoted,  gives  the  length  of  the 
symphony  as  "over  an  hour  without  breaks."  It  has  been  played  in 
less.  Miiller-Reuter  in  his  "Lexicon  of  concert  literature,"  recording 
his  experience,  not  laying  down  a  precept,  puts  down  the  expected 
duration  as  46  minutes,  to  which  should  probably  be  added  a  few 
more  for  breath-taking  and  applause.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  longer  duration  is  too  long.  Much  depends  on  what  is  done,  on 
the  way  and  how  it  is  done. 
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Now,  nobody  begrudges  minutes  to  a  great  work  of  art,  but  when 
these  minutes  in  performance  count  against  the  life  of  the  work,  and 
they  can  be  reduced  without  damage  to  it,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that  they  should  be. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  how  this  task  might  be  accomplished  is 
at  hand  in  an  edition  prepared  by  Harold  Bauer  of  Schubert's  post- 
humous Sonata  for  piano  in  B  flat.  It  is  an  instructive  lesson  as  to  how 
such  a  thing  should  be  done.  The  sonata,  says  Mr.  Bauer  in  his 
preface,  has  practically  been  laid  aside  by  pianists  owing  to  its  exces- 
sive length  and  needless  repetitions;  he  believes  that  it  will  be  found 
"greatly  improved"  by  the  cuts  which  he  has  freely  made. 

An  examination  of  the  method  pursued  in  this  one  case  seems  to 
suggest  that  a  similar  method  would  result  as  beneficially  in  many  other 
of  Schubert's  redundant  compositions.  There  are,  first,  simple  omis- 
sions of  repeated  phrases,  sometimes  only  a  couple  of  measures,  some- 
times even  a  single  measure,  sometimes  a  whole  repeated  period  of 
eight  or  sixteen  measures,  of  which  a  single  statement  appears  enough. 

Only  at  the  end  of  the  last  movement  is  there  a  wholesale  omission 
of  some  four  pages  of  text,  in  which  there  is  nothing  added  to  the 
development  of -the  substance  of  the  movement,  but  which  are  a  com- 
plete reiteration  of  what  has  already  been  developed.  It  is  easily 
evident  that  the  movement  immediately  gains  in  force  and  cogency 
by  what  is  obviously  the  omission  of  pure  redundancy. 

Mr.  Bauer  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  only  one  actual  textual 
change;  it  is  in  the  first  movement,  at  the  close  of  the  development 
section — in  which  he  has  not  been  sparing  of  omissions — in  the  passage 
that  leads  over  to  the  recapitulation;  this  is  done  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  excise  a  whole  block  of  measures.  There  is  an  ingenious 
transference  of  a  certain  thematic  clause  with  change  of  key,  so  deftly 
contrived  that  no  one  who  had  not  memorized  the  sonata  verbatim 
would  perceive,  in  performance,  any  departure  from  the  letter  of 
Schubert's  own  version,  as  there  certainly  is  none  from  the  spirit. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  "repeats"  are  all  omitted.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the  scherzo.  The  other  three  movements 
have  been  reduced  by  somewhat  more  than  one-third,  and  that  without 
any  loss  of  anything  that  Schubert  really  had  to  say;  furthermore, 
not  only  without  any  loss  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  but  with  actu- 
ally a  gain. 

This  admirable  piece  of  work  has  been  examined  thus  closely  as 
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suggesting  a  model  and  a  method  for  attempts  of  the  same  kind  upon 
more  important  works  of  Schubert.  Only  one  greatly  daring  will  touch 
the  C  major  symphony,  and  none  had  better  lay  hands  upon  it  who 
has  not  the  higher  kind  of  discernment  of  what  may  be  omitted  from 
the  work  and  will  not  only  not  be  missed,  but  create  no  uneasy  feeling 
that  something  is  wrong,  even  if  it  cannot  be  located  by  the  listener  at 
the  performance  as  it  is  unrolled  before  him.  Such  a  task,  if  attempted 
at  all,  must  be  done  with  absolute  artistic  rectitude.  If  the  right  man 
takes  it  in  hand,  the  operation  will  have  been  performed  once  and  for 
all.  It  would  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  Schubert  lovers  in  several  ways. 
Schubert  would  thereby  be  made  to  say  not  less,  but  more,  than  he 
does. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Nov.  g  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ended  its  New  York  visit 
with  its  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  fully  attended 
by  its  admirers  and  friends.  Mr.  Monteux's  offering  was  not  altogether 
a  success  in  the  matter  of  program-making,  nor  yet  in  the  matter  of 
selection.  Haydn's  symphony  in  D,  called  La  Reine  de  France,  was 
agreeable  and  not  too  familiar;  a  hearty  expression  of  the  composer's 
geniality.  It  was  heard  with  pleasure,  in  a  performance  full  of  spirit 
and  carefully  wrought  shadings,  with  amply  vigorous  contrasts  in 
dynamics  and  with  a  quality  of  tone  that  seemed  rather  more  ingratiat- 
ing than  what  was  heard  in  Schumann's  symphony  the  other  evening. 
The  orchestra  was  reduced  by  half  the  number  of  double  basses  in  this 
symphony,  but  no  other  changes  were  made  in  the  direction  of  dimen- 
sions supposedly  Haydn's. 

But  why  does  Mr.  Monteux  busy  himself  with  unearthing  the  inferior 
and  half-forgotten  overtures  of  Beethoven?  He  exhumed  the  Prome- 
theus overture  at  the  first  concert,  and  now  he  performs  the  same 
operation  for  the  overture  to  King  Stephen.  If  it  were  a  case  of  buried 
treasure  brought  to  light,  there  would  be  cause  for  gratitude;  but 
neither  Prometheus  nor  King  Stephen  is  buried  treasure.  The  music 
of  King  Stephen  was  written  for  an  occasion,  the  opening  of  a  theatre; 
and  music  thus  originated  is  not  always  inspired.  This  overture  is  not. 
And  the  place  of  obscurity  where  it  has  been  resting  is  the  one  that 
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best  becomes  it;  not  even  such  an  excellent  performance  as  yesterday's 
can  give  it  life. 

It  must  be  said,  also,  that  Franck's  symphonic  poem,  The  wild  hunts- 
man, which  had  been  heard  before  in  New  York  but  not  often  enough 
to  be  familiar,  is  not  Franck  at  his  best;  yet  it  is  an  ingenious  and 
effective  treatment  of  a  theme  that  has  appealed  to  many  musicians; 
and  not  all  have  treated  it  so  successfully,  with  so  much  atmospheric 
suggestiveness  and  picturesqueness,  in  terms  so  purely  musical.  The 
performance  of  it  was  admirable,  full  and  rich  in  color,  without  excess 
in  dynamics,  without  undue  striving  for  realistic  effects  and  yet  with 
the  dramatic  meaning  the  composer  was  seeking. 

It  was  in  the  selections  from  Igor  Stravinsky's  ballet  music  for 
L'oiseau  de  feu  that  the  orchestra  and  Mr.  Monteux  achieved  their 
greatest  success  yesterday.  Six  selections  were  played,  the  introduc- 
tion depicting  the  enchanted  garden  and  the  dance  of  the  Fire  Bird; 
the  supplication  of  the  Fire  Bird;  the  playing  of  the  princesses  with 
the  golden  apples;  the  lullaby;  princesses'  dance;  the  infernal  dance. 
Selections  from  this  music  had  already  been  played  in  concert  in  New 
York  by  Mr.  Damrosch,  in  December,  191 6,  and  the  performances  of 
the  ballet  by  the  Russian  company  are  well  remembered.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  play  Stravinsky's  music  as  a  concert  piece, 
yet  it  doubtless  lends  itself  to  such  treatment  more  readily  than  the 
music  to  Petrouchka  would. 

The  music  is  exquisite  in  its  fancifulness,  boldly  fantastic,  capricious, 
ingenious,  picturesque,  pictorial;  illustrating  the  changing  phantasms 
of  the  ballet.  Something  of  its  fantasticality,  its  imaginative  power, 
becomes  meaningless  when  it  is  taken  away  from  the  fantasticality 
of  the  action.  Yet  the  lullaby,  the  dance  of  the  princesses  and,  per- 
haps somewhat  less,  the  scene  of  the  playing  of  the  princesses  with  the 
golden  apples,  have  enough  of  their  own  to  say  as  music,  to  stand  fairly 
well  by  themselves. 

In  all  these  Stravinsky's  imaginative  quality,  his  skill  in  fitting  the 
music  to  the  scene  and  his  extraordinary  resourcefulness  in  writing  for 
the  orchestra,  in  the  devising  of  strange,  exotic,  gleaming  color,  is  be- 
guiling. 

Mr.  Monteux  conducted  the  music  with  complete  knowledge  and 
the  fullest  sympathy — he  was  the  conductor  of  notable  performances  of 
the  ballet  in  Paris  and  London  and  knows  its  spirit  as  do  few.  The 
performance  was  brilliant. 
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BENNO  MOISEIWITSCH 

Nov.  jo  Mr.  Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  a  Russian  pianist,  who  has  lived 
and  made  most  of  his  reputation  in  England  in  recent  years,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
where  he  at  once  established  his  position  as  an  artist  of  exceptional 
qualities.  He  played  a  program  not  far  off  the  beaten  pianistic  track, 
but  he  made  it  engrossing.  Bach's  Chromatic  fantasy  and  fugue, 
Liszt's  B  minor  sonata,  Schumann's  Carnaval,  an  Intermezzo  in  A  by 
Brahms,  and  the  same  composer's  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Paganini; 
Chopin's  Barcarolle  and  B  minor  Scherzo  and  Liszt's  transcription  of 
one  of  Chopin's  songs,  My  joys,  which  was  put  down  in  the  Chopin 
group  without  any  allusion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  transcription. 

Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  is  not  an  artist  of  the  profoundest  depth  of  style 
or  of  the  highest  soaring  imagination,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
uncommon  gifts  and  acquirements,  one  who  can  deeply  interest  and 
engross  the  listener  by  a  stimulating,  even  exhilarating,  vitality  and 
by  the  perfection,  in  its  kind,  of  his  playing.  He  is  far  from  being  a 
mere  technician,  though  his  technique  is  developed  to  the  highest  point 
of  fine-spun  delicacy  of  perfection.  It  enables  him  to  present  perform- 
ances that  are  clearly  exactly  as  he  wishes  them  to  be,  whether  they 
fully  satisfy  the  listener  in  all  things  or  not,  and  to  listen  to  such 
performances  is  a  certain  kind  of  luxury  in  itself.  But  many  of  his 
performances — perhaps  when  he  has  shown  a  greater  variety  of  them 
it  may  be  possible  to  say  most  of  his  performances — are  such  as  to  give 
a  keen  pleasure. 

His  tone  is  not  large,  but  it  is  a  true  piano  tone,  singing,  delicately 
tinted,  hardly  emotional  in  quality  but  controlled  with  an  exquisite 
gradation  of  dynamics,  as  in  his  perfection  of  decrescendo  and  the 
minute  adjustment  and  contrast  of  the  inner  voices  of  a  contrapuntal 
tissue.  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  has  a  strong  and  elastic  sense  of  rhythm 
that  dominates  his  playing  and  enlivens  it.  He  likes  fast  tempos  in 
many  places.  Liszt's  sonata  was  finished  in  many  minutes'  less  time 
than  in  some  recent  performances  it  has  had  here — a  diploma  of  ex- 
cellence in  itself.  The  fast  movements  of  Schumann's  Carnaval  were 
taken  rapidly,  some  of  them  dazzlingly  and  with  a  crisp  brilliancy. 
There  have  been  more  emotional  and  more  deeply  poetical  interpreta- 
tions of  this  marvellous  set  of  quick-shifting  dramatic  episodes,  but  his 
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playing  of  them  had  a  significant  personal  quality  and  was  not  lacking 
in  the  mood  of  tender  romance  nor  in  picturesque  evocation,  and  there 
was  the  sense  of  a  clearly  wrought  adjustment  in  the  composition 
of  the  whole. 

The  variations  by  Brahms  on  a  theme  by  Paganini  showed  a  similar 
grasp  of  the  series  as  a  whole.  It  was  presented  not  as  a  series  of 
virtuoso's  studies,  into  the  likeness  of  which  it  may  so  easily  be  made 
to  fall,  but  as  a  succession  of  vividly  felt  musical  miniatures — and  with 
what  captivating  grace  were  some  of  them  played,  as  that  in  waltz 
tempo,  suggestive  of  Schubert's  waltzes,  or  the  one  with  the  beautiful 
singing  melody,  or  the  one  with  the  bits  of  glissando.  And  with  what 
rhythmic  verve  and  with  what  unobtrusive  technical  brilliancy  and 
precision  he  played  them! 

In  Chopin  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  did  not  reach  the  highest  eloquence; 
in  the  barcarolle  a  richer  flood  of  song  is  needed  than  he  gave,  and  in 
the  great  B  minor  scherzo  a  more  passionate  and  insistent  eloquence. 
Yet  this  last  was  vitalized  by  a  certain  intensity  of  expression  and  by 
the  rhythmic  energy  that  it  showed.  The  tempo  was  breathless.  In 
Liszt's  transcription  of  the  song  by  Chopin  he  reached  a  high  point 
of  persuasive  grace. 

It  seemed  clear  that  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  made  a  very  considerable 
impression  on  the  audience,  and  that  there  should  be  some  further 
valuable  artistic  disclosures  in  his  future  appearances. 


LUISA  TETRAZZINI 

Dec.  i  After  an  absence  of  several  years,  Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini  has 
returned  to  New  York  and  made  her  first  appearance  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Hippodrome.  An  audience  need  not  fill  the  Hippodrome 
to  be  a  large  one.  Hers  was  a  large  one,  and,  though  a  considerable 
number  of  her  listeners  were  stowed  upon  the  stage,  they  did  not 
wholly  fill  other  parts  of  the  house.  They  were  primed  for  enthusiasm, 
however,  and  let  it  loose  on  all  occasions,  principally,  as  was  natural, 
after  her  singing  of  the  mad  scene  from  Hamlet  and  Benedict's  varia- 
tions on  The  carnival  of  Venice,  the  two  florid  numbers  of  her 
program. 

This  is  the  kind  of  music  in  which  she  is  most  at  home.    She  was 
distinctly  not  at  home  in  an  Italian  version  of  Grieg's  charming  and 
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simple  Solvejg's  song — a  very  Italian  version,  not  only  of  the  words 
but  of  the  music;  and  only  less  so  in  two  Italian  songs  by  Mazzoni 
and  Cimara  and  in  an  encore  that  she  sang  in  English. 

In  the  florid  airs  she  renewed  the  impression  she  formerly  made  by 
the  brilliancy  of  her  execution.  She  is  not  now  and  she  never  was  one 
of  the  greatest  exemplars  of  that  style  of  singing  comparable  with  the 
great  mistresses  of  the  art  the  memory  of  whom  is  not  yet  extinct.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  is  at  present  the  best  of  those  who 
attempt  it;  the  one  who  possesses  most  of  the  skill,  power — the  natural 
aptitude  and  address  that  are  requisite  for  success  in  it. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  returns  with  her  voice  not  only  not  unimpaired  but 
even  in  some  respects  improved  during  her  absence.  It  seems  some- 
what more  powerful,  though  the  power  has  been  gained  to  a  certain 
extent  at  the  expense  of  its  quality.  It  sounded  yesterday  somewhat 
harder  in  its  brilliancy.  The  inferior  quality  of  her  lower  tones,  which 
on  her  first  appearance  here  had  a  singular  infantile  quality  that  many 
will  remember,  she  had  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  bettering  before 
her  departure.  This  quality  seems  now  almost  wholly  to  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  whole  range  of  the  voice  is  more  nearly  equalized. 
That  she  is  still  not  in  perfect  control  of  her  vocal  resonances  is 
shown  now  and  again  by  the  loss  of  quality,  the  pinching  effect  that 
is  to  be  heard  in  certain  tones  and  especially  upon  certain  vowels.  The 
upper  tones  are  at  their  best  clear  and  vibrant;  and  she  still  has  that 
unusual  command  of  the  messa  voce,  the  swelling  and  diminishing  of  a 
note  long  held,  especially  of  a  high  note,  that  is  remembered  as  one  of 
her  most  admired  effects.  Her  delivery  of  florid  passages,  of  the 
various  devices  of  coloratura  singing — scales,  runs,  staccatos,  trills — 
is  not  wholly  flawless  nor  absolutely  certain;  it  never  was;  but  it  has 
the  brilliancy,  celerity,  the  appearance  of  ease  and  spontaneity  that 
are  enough  to  make  a  great  effect  in  a  day  when  such  things  are 
scarce.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  able  to  impart  to  such  music  the  entrain 
and  sweep  that  are  its  only  reason  for  being.  It  is  a  fact  that  may 
denote  decadence  in  this  particular  branch  of  singing;  but  Mme. 
Tetrazzini's  present  supremacy  in  it  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

She  was  assisted  in  her  concert  by  Warren  Proctor,  tenor,  who  sang 
II  mio  tesoro  from  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  a  serious  undertaking,  and 
a  group  of  songs  in  English;  and  by  Mayo  Wadler,  violinist,  who 
played  two  groups  of  short  solos.  Mr.  Pietro  Cimara  accompanied 
her  on  the  piano. 
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JACQUES  THIBAUD 

Dec.  1 7  Jacques  Thibaud  gave  a  violin  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Aeolian  Hall  that  was  heard  by  a  large  audience  enthusiastic  over 
his  playing.  His  program  comprised  Lalo's  concerto,  generally  some- 
what neglected  by  violinists  in  favor  of  his  Symphonie  espagnole; 
Schumann's  Fantasie  for  violin,  generally  neglected  altogether;  a  group 
of  old  pieces:  the  prelude  to  Bach's  E  major  solo  suite,  and  Intrada 
by  Deplanes,  arranged  by  Nachez;  Kreisler's  well-known  arrangement 
of  a  prelude  and  allegro  by  Pugnani,  Elman's  arrangement  of  a 
Nocturne  by  Grieg,  and  Saint-Saens's  Rondo  capriccioso. 

It  was  a  pity  that  Mr.  Thibaud  had  to  play  Lalo's  concerto,  as  well 
as  Schumann's  fantasie,  with  a  piano  accompaniment.  Such  works, 
so  offered  in  a  big  hall,  are  like  a  plate  of  warmed-over  victuals.  Mr. 
Thibaud's  playing,  however,  had  great  beauty;  the  beauty  of  a  fine 
and  searching  tone,  of  a  mechanism  so  unfailing  that  it  ceased  to 
obtrude  itself  as  a  factor,  and  especially  an  elastic  and  eloquent  bow 
arm.  It  was  playing  full  of  fire  combined  with  grace,  elegance  and 
repose,  and,  above  all,  marked  by  the  intangible  quality  of  style;  style 
that  comes  from  an  artist's  comprehension  and  that  gives  distinction. 

He  played  Lalo's  concerto  with  admirable  finish  and  a  self-restrained 
brilliancy  that  set  forth  the  spirit  of  the  work,  a  little  long,  and  need- 
ing for  its  justification  all  the  resources  of  orchestral  color  and  variety 
that  the  composer  put  into  the  accompaniment.  Schumann's  fantasie 
had  been  generally  let  alone  by  violinists  till  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Kreisler 
to  make  a  revision  or  a  retouching  of  it,  in  which  form  he  played  it 
here  first  four  years  ago. 

The  composition  is  one  of  Schumann's  last  ones  and  had  been  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  the  fatal  illness  that 
wrecked  his  reason  before  it  resulted  in  his  death.  It  was  written  for 
Joachim,  is  dedicated  to  him  and  was  often  played  by  that  master,  but 
it  has  been  seldom  undertaken  by  others.  The  music  has,  indeed,  some 
of  the  vagueness  and  diffuseness  that  are  seen  in  many  of  Schumann's 
last  production;  yet  it  has  also  beauty,  a  persuasive  and  plangent 
grace  and  some  characteristic  turns  of  Schumann's  expression.  Mr. 
Thibaud's  performance  was  one  of  sincere  conviction  and  was  charm- 
ing.   A  delicate  play  of  imagination  lighted  it  up  and  set  forth  the 
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music  in  an  appealing  guise.     He  played  the  cadenza  in  the  second 
section  as  Schumann  wrote  it. 

This,  as  well  as  the  breadth  and  nobility  of  Mr.  Thibaud's  playing 
of  the  older  music  that  followed,  aroused  great  interest  in  the  audience. 


PERCY  GRAINGER 

Jan.  4  Percy  Grainger  returned  to  the  field  of  the  piano  recital  in 
New  York,  as  delimited  by  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  where  a 
large  audience  filled  all  parts  of  the  hall,  including  the  stage,  and  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome.  Mr.  Grainger's  program  was  made  up  entirely 
of  new  or  recently  composed  music,  some  of  it  unknown  to  this  public. 
He  began  with  Ferruccio  Busoni's  Chaconne  (for  which  he  is  under 
some  obligation  to  J.  S.  Bach;  enough,  in  his  opinion,  indeed,  to 
warrant  mentioning  Bach's  name  on  the  program).  Cyril  Scott's 
Sonata,  Op.  66;  three  pieces  by  Debussy;  a  Prelude  by  Alexander  L. 
Steinert,  a  young  Boston  musician;  Howard  Brockway's  setting  of  an 
Armenian  wedding  march;  a  Juba  dance,  by  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  and 
three  of  Mr.  Grainger's  own  settings:  Molly  on  the  shore,  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  this  arrangement  for  piano  solo  though  very  familiar 
in  other  arrangements,  a  Lullaby  and  Country  gardens. 

Mr.  Grainger  played  the  Chaconne  with  restraint,  more  restraint 
than  many  performers  have  thought  it  needed;  and  this  was  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  beauty  of  his  performance.  This  had  qualities 
of  tone,  of  color,  of  varied  dynamics  and  rhythm,  and  of  persuasive 
grace  that  showed  his  art  at  its  best  and  that  were  in  evidence  all 
through  the  concert.  There  were  some  few  slips  in  technique  that 
nobody  charged  seriously  against  him;  for  on  the  whole  his  playing 
has  seldom  seemed  more  artistically  serious  and  beautiful  and  seldom 
shown  more  repose  and  continence. 

What  he  esteemed  the  principal  number  of  his  program  was  Cyril 
Scott's  sonata,  a  comparatively  recent  work  of  the  English  composer. 
To  Mr.  Grainger's  mind,  as  expressed  in  a  note  upon  the  program, 
this  sonata  is  not  only  the  greatest  single  composition  in  large  form 
for  the  piano  known  to  him,  but  also  the  most  significant  contribution 
to  the  form  that  has  appeared  since  the  piano  sonatas  of  Brahms.  It 
is  probably  the  most  elaborate  composition  of  Mr.  Scott  that  has 
been  performed  in  New  York. 
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To  him  has  been  attributed  the  belief  that  melody  should  be  con- 
tinuous rather  than  cut  up  into  separate  strains,  that  tonality  is  an 
unnecessary  limitation,  that  the  chromatic  scale  is  as  satisfactory  a 
basis  for  the  composition  as  the  diatonic.  He  might  express  these  views 
in  a  different  way,  if  he  holds  them;  but  his  sonata  seems  to  suggest 
that  they  have  had  an  underlying  influence  upon  it.  There  are  un- 
questionably fascinating  qualities  in  the  work,  especially  the  incessant 
harmonic  flux  and  its  glittering  and  iridescent  color,  which  gained  all 
its  rightful  effect  in  Mr.  Grainger's  skillful  and  loyal  performance. 
There  are  four  movements,  according  to  Mr.  Grainger's  analysis,  con- 
nected and  without  interruption.  The  last  comprises  a  fugue  and  an 
elaborate  coda.  He  points  out  the  development  of  thematic  material 
in  the  later  movements  from  the  earlier,  a  hall-mark  of  the  modern 
conception  of  the  cyclic  forms.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  much  of  this 
on  a  first  hearing  because  the  thematic  material  is  so  little  differentiated 
in  the  matter  of  rhythm;  or  it  seems  so  on  such  a  hearing.  Yet  the 
"freedom  and  variety  of  the  rhythmic  texture"  is  part  of  what  Mr. 
Grainger  celebrates  in  the  sonata. 

Like  all  music  of  original  substance,  more  familiarity  on  the  listener's 
part  is  needed.  But  it  was  evident  that  there  is  a  feeling  for  beauty 
in  this  music;  a  matter  that  distinguishes  it  from  some  other  of  the 
most  modern  music.  It  has  also  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  a  personal 
expression;  and  the  definite  quality  of  an  individual  style,  the  product 
of  no  ordinary  musicianship  and  of  no  impotent  striving  for  originality. 
It  is  dexterously  written  with  a  command  of  brilliant  pianistic  effects 
which  Mr.  Grainger  did  not  allow  to  escape  him. 

The  Prelude  of  Mr.  Steinert's  is  the  work  of  a  boy  of  19  and  shows, 
no  doubt,  talent  and  imagination,  euphonious  melody,  but  not  yet 
distinction;  and  the  young  man  keeps  on  for  some  time  after  he  has 
had  his  say.  The  Armenian  wedding  march  set  by  Mr.  Brockway  is  a 
characteristic  Eastern  folk  tune  effectively  treated,  and  Mr.  R. 
Nathaniel  Dett's  Juba  dance  is  a  rhythmically  and  melodically  taking 
movement  from  a  Negro  suite. 
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"MADAME  CHRYSANTHEME" 

Jan.  2Q  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  new  things  at  the  Lexington  The- 
ater. The  Chicago  Opera  Company  has  brought  East  a  whole  bagful 
of  novelties,  and  the  first  of  these  were  disclosed  yesterday  at  the 
matinee  and  evening  performances,  respectively.  In  the  afternoon, 
before  a  small  audience,  Andre  Messager's  opera  of  Madame  Chrysan- 
theme was  performed,  and  in  the  evening  Maurice  Ravel's  L'heure 
espagnole  (with  Leoncavallo's  Pagliacci).  Both  were  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York. 

Madame  Chrysantheme  is  the  work  of  a  musician  better  known  by 
name  to  this  country  than  by  his  works.  He  came  a  year  ago  to  the 
United  States  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
Paris;  twenty  years  before  he  had  been  here  to  conduct  his  opera  of 
Veronique  in  a  Broadway  theater.  He  has  been  conductor  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Grand  Operas 
in  Paris,  and  also  one  of  the  conductors  there,  and  succeeded  to  the 
honorable  post  of  conductor  of  the  Conservatoire  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Messager  has  not  only  been  greatly  admired  as  a  conductor  but 
has  been  for  forty  years  one  of  the  most  fertile  composers  of  operas, 
opera  comiques,  and  ballets,  most  of  even  his  more  serious  operas 
being  of  a  rather  light  and  diverting  character,  among  which  Madame 
Chrysantheme  is  to  be  counted.  The  best  known  of  them  are  Veronique 
and  La  Basoche.  The  lists  of  his  works  give  near  a  score  of  operas 
and  half  as  many  ballets. 

Madame  Chrysantheme  is  founded  on  the  story  of  that  name  by 
Pierre  Loti,  the  libretto  having  been  arranged  by  Messrs.  Hartmann 
and  Alexander.  It  is  said  that  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Association  Mr.  Messager  has  made  several  changes  in  his  opera  to 
"bring  it  up  to  date."  This  opens  a  new  perspective,  new  vistas  of 
possibilities  in  the  contemporaneousness  of  opera,  of  which  much 
might  be  said,  did  time  and  space  permit. 

But  whether  Madame  Chrysantheme  is  "up  to  date"  or  not,  as  it 
stands,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  in  it  that  which  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth.  The  librettists  have  indeed  sensed  the  need  for 
operatic  purposes  of  more  sentiment  and  less  of  the  frankly  cynical, 
and  at  bottom  rather  brutal,  basis  of  Loti's  adventure.  They  have 
screwed  up  the  situations  into  a  little  greater  sentimental  tension,  as 
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befits  an  operatic  libretto.  The  opera  might  be  considered  a  Madame 
Butterfly,  with  the  omission  of  much  of  the  poetry  and  pathos  and 
tragic  intensity. 

Messager's  music  for  this  is  gracious,  suave,  well  written,  finely 
orchestrated — and  yet  is  rather  devoid  of  savor,  originality  or  power. 
It  may  be  listened  to  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  but  without 
causing  the  pulse  to  accelerate  or  the  emotions  to  be  touched  in  any 
particular.  Music  of  Messager's  that  is  known  has  charm,  a  stimulat- 
ing feeling  for  beauty.  This  is  the  music  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
who  had  all  the  resources  of  the  genre  at  his  finger's  ends,  but  simply, 
just  at  the  moment,  had  to  write  without  the  inner  prompting.  He  has 
not  attempted  to  introduce  the  Oriental  note,  unless  perhaps  in  one  or 
two  passages  that  will  hardly  attract  attention,  as  the  little  nuptial 
march  in  the  first  act;  and  in  this  he  was  no  doubt  wise.  There  are 
pleasing  and  in  their  way  effective  solos  for  the  principals,  naturally; 
there  are  a  few  choruses;  there  are  some  orchestral  interludes.  None 
of  them  finds  much  lodgement  in  the  listening  ear. 

Madame  Chrysantheme  was  no  doubt  taken  up  as  a  "vehicle"  for 
the  art  of  Mme.  Tamaki  Miura,  the  Japanese  soprano  of  the  com- 
pany. Most  operas  nowadays  in  the  last  analysis  are  put  on  as  "vehi- 
cles." It  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  her.  She  is  captivating  as  the  Japanese 
wife,  with  the  grace  and  quickness,  the  sinuous  movements,  the  pic- 
turesque attitudes  that  her  Occidental  companions  in  Japanese  imper- 
sonation try  in  vain  to  imitate.  She  has  a  sufficient  command  of  a 
voice  not  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  sang  with  intelligence  and  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Fontaine  as  Pierre  showed  an  agreeable  tenor  voice,  a 
little  uneven  in  quality,  and  sometimes  a  little  disposed  to  flat  but  with 
plenty  of  power,  and  his  impersonation  was  vigorous  and  manly.  Mr. 
Dufranne  was  most  sympathetic  as  Yves,  giving  distinction  by  his 
singing,  his  fine  diction,  his  skillful  acting,  to  a  part  of  no  great 
prominence.  Other  parts  were  acceptably  undertaken,  and  Louis 
Hasselmans  conducted  with  a  sufficiency  of  routine  skill. 

The  scenic  pictures  of  the  performance  had  unusual  interest.  They 
were  partly  contained  in,  partly  overflowed  from,  a  large  frame,  sur- 
rounded by  decorative  hangings,  the  garden  and  the  square  in  Naga- 
saki were  effectively  depicted,  and  the  bridge  of  the  ship,  on  which 
the  prologue  and  epilogue  are  represented,  was  more  accurately  repre- 
sented at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  There  is  a  Japanese  spectacle 
and  ballet  in  the  third  act  that  were  carried  out  with  some  elaboration. 
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"L'HEURE  ESPAGNOLE" 

Jan.  2Q  In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  audience  again  to  witness 
the  presentation  of  a  "double  bill,"  which  had  features  of  exceptional 
interest.  It  comprised  the  one-act  comic  opera,  Vheure  espagnole,  by- 
Maurice  Ravel,  and  Leoncavallo's  Pagliacci,  in  which  Mr.  Tito  Ruffo 
appeared  as  Tonio,  it  being  the  first  time  he  has  been  heard  in  New 
York  since  he  was  heard  in  Hamlet,  given  by  the  Chicago-Philadel- 
phia company  seven  years  ago. 

Vheure  espagnole  is  a  mirthful  and  in  some  ways  exceedingly  witty 
production  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  constitutes  the  entire  dramatic 
baggage  of  one  who  has  made  for  himself  a  leading  place  among  modern 
French  musicians.  Ravel  is  known  here  chiefly  through  the  music 
for  the  ballet,  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  his  string  quartet,  some  piano  pieces 
and  songs;  not  a  long  list,  but  one  that  has  impressed  on  all  who 
know  it  his  originality  in  the  manipulation  of  the  modern  musical  ma- 
terial, his  capacity  for  finely  wrought  detail,  his  refined  feeling  for 
timbres  and  tonal  colors  and  the  picturesque  suggestion  in  music. 

.  The  book  of  Vheure  espagnole  is  by  Franc-Nohain  and  is  what  the 
French  term  "dangerous." 

Ravel's  score  is  a  tour  de  force  of  musical  characterization,  of  amus- 
ing employment  of  musical  and  unmusical  clockworks  and  cuckoos  in 
the  orchestral  fabric,  of  parody  on  Spanish  dance  rhythms  and  of  in- 
genious and  elaborate  orchestral  effects  of  a  subtle  and  suggestive  sort. 
He  writes  naturally  in  the  most  modern  French  idiom  and  sets  forth 
little  of  what  the  operatic  audience  will  appreciate  as  melody,  a  good 
deal  of  mordant  and  acidulous  discord. 

It  is  a  finely  wrought  score  of  subtle  ingenuity,  with  innumerable 
acutely  calculated  instrumental  effects,  often  difficult.  Such  a  score 
needs  to  bring  it  all  to  realization  a  more  skillful  and  highly  trained 
orchestra  than  the  one  that  played  it  last  evening,  and  greater  adept- 
ness  in  the  players  of  certain  instruments,  on  whom  exacting  demands 
are  made.  Perhaps  it  needs  also  a  firmer  and  more  influential  hand 
in  the  conductor's  chair. 

The  performance,  however,  was  in  many  respects  adequate.  The 
singers  entered  with  spirit  into  the  comedy.  Edouard  Cotreuil  as  Don 
Inigo  was  new;  he  showed  more  address  as  an  actor,  than  beauty  of 
voice.    Messrs.  Defrere,  Maguenat  and  Warnery  were  competent,  and 
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Miss  Yvonne  Gall  presented  a  face  and  figure  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  masculine  interest  shown  in  her.  The  final  quintet,  one  of  the 
most  musically  humorous  and  effective  fragments  of  the  work,  was 
sung  with  capital  spirit  and  suggestiveness. 


EVA  GAUTHIER 

Feb.  i j  Miss  Eva  Gauthier  left  Greenwich  Village  for  a  space  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  give  a  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  of  "vocal 
chamber  music,"  by  which  was  meant  songs  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  small  number  of  orchestral  instruments,  with,  in  some  cases,  the 
piano.  She  presented  a  program  of  music  by  some  of  the  modern 
experimenters  in  the  new  effects,  including  three  Americans — Winter 
Watts,  Samuel  Gardner  and  Bainbridge  Crist.  She  began  with  four 
of  Beethoven's  arrangements  of  Irish,  English  and  Scotch  folk-songs, 
with  accompaniment  of  piano,  violin  and  'cello;  although  the  English 
specimen,  Sally  in  our  alley,  which  Beethoven  himself  thought  was 
a  Scotch  song,  is  not  a  folk-song,  but  the  work  of  Henry  Carey,  and 
Carey  wrote  it  with  an  accompaniment  of  his  own. 

Of  the  modern  songs,  Ernest  Chausson's  Chanson  perpetuelle,  with 
accompaniment  of  piano  and  string  quartet,  has  the  kind  of  glowing 
harmonic  warmth  that  is  remembered  as  his  characteristic  utterance. 
Thenceforward  difficulties  arose;  as  in  Maurice  Ravel's  setting  of 
verses  by  Mallarme,  accompanied  by  piccolo,  flute,  clarinets,  string 
quartet  and  piano,  in  which  the  strings,  playing  in  arpeggioed  har- 
monics gave  the  effect  of  suppressed  squeaks,  and  the  voice  had  little 
to  say.  Maurice  Delage  has  made  his  setting  of  Heine's  Fir  tree 
poem,  with  harp,  wind  and  strings,  a  Hindoo  song,  with  some  char- 
acteristic Oriental  melismas. 

Four  very  short  Russian  songs,  Chansons  plaisantes,  by  Stravinsky, 
exemplified  the  fine  flower  of  the  composer's  style.  They  are  reminis- 
cent of  his  three  string  quartets  once  played  here,  not  only  in  their 
melodic  and  harmonic  style,  their  attempts  at  pictorial  representation 
but  also  in  their  brevity.  They  were  found  pleasant  or  unpleasant  in 
accordance  with  the  listener's  attitude  toward  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
scoring,  for  flute,  oboe,  English  horn,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  strings, 
gives  the  composer  ample  scope  for  instrumental  pleasantries  that 
sometimes  escape  the  bounds  of  music. 
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A  setting  of  a  poem  by  Shelley  most  unsuited  to  music,  by  Respighi, 
followed.  Of  the  American  composers  Mr.  Gardner  was  represented 
by  three  poems  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  Mr.  Crist  by  five  Chinese  Mother 
Goose  rhymes. 

Miss  Gauthier  sang  all  these  productions  with  an  equal  devotion, 
with  a  serious  attempt  at  their  interpretation  and  with  a  sympathetic 
voice  and  style.  How  far  she  gained  sympathy  for  some  of  her  offer- 
ings was  not  certain. 


"PARSIFAL" 

Feb.  20  Wagner's  Parsifal  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  first  time  since  the  United  States 
began  its  part  in  the  war.  There  was  a  very  large  audience,  such  an 
audience  as  the  performances  of  Parsifal  in  days  gone  by  used  to 
attract.  The  previous  performance  was  on  Good  Friday,  191 7,  April 
6,  the  day  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

It  was  in  many  ways  a  different  Parsifal  that  was  heard  yesterday. 
It  was  given  in  English,  in  a  translation  made  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  All  the  important  singers  in  the 
cast  were  new  to  it  except  Mme.  Matzenauer,  the  Kundry,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Whitehill,  the  Amfortas.  Both  of  these  artists  took  part  in 
the  last  previous  performance,  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  now,  as  then,  con- 
ducted. There  was  a  completely  new  scenic  decoration  for  the  music 
drama.  And,  most  important  of  all,  there  had  been  a  restudy  of  the 
work,  a  new  consideration  of  the  problems  that  confront  conductors 
and  singers,  the  "reading." 

The  performance  was,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  one,  though  different  in 
important  respects  from  those  that  this  public  has  been  accustomed 
to.  The  most  important  of  the  new  features  was,  of  course,  the 
English  in  which  the  singing  was  done.  Something  was  said  last  Sun- 
day in  this  newspaper  about  the  quality  of  the  translation  made  by 
Mr.  Krehbiel.  It  will  be  put  easily  at  the  head  of  Parsifal  transla- 
tions in  the  dignity,  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  diction  em- 
ployed. It  is  a  piece  of  literature,  the  work  of  a  scholar,  a  student 
of  the  Wagnerian  drama  for  many  years,  a  musician  as  well  as  a 
literary  man,  thus  cognizant  of  the  practical  as  well  as  the  aesthetic 
requirements  of  such  a  translation.     It  may  be  said  that  it  meets 
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a  very  high  test  of  a  translation  in  not  reading  or  sounding  like  one, 
but  like  a  piece  of  English  verse  written  for  its  special  purpose. 

This  Parsifal  comes  at  once  to  the  bar  of  English  opera  to  answer 
the  question  how  much  was  understood  by  the  listeners;  in  how  far 
did  it  meet  one  of  the  chief  performances  in  the  vernacular  by  making 
itself  intelligible?  The  answer  will  probably  depend  on  a  number  of 
different  things;  in  what  part  of  the  house  it  was  heard,  how  heavy 
the  orchestration  was  in  any  particular  passage,  and  what  singer  was 
singing.  Mr.  Harrold,  as  Parsifal,  made  himself  best  understood  of 
any  of  the  singers;  his  English  diction  is  excellent,  and  especially 
when  he  was  supported  by  a  lightly  scored  orchestra  line  after  line  of 
his  speeches  could  be  understood.  Mr.  Whitehill,  the  Amfortas,  was 
also  in  many  passages  easily  intelligible. 

It  is  natural  that  the  English-speaking  singers  should  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  this — though  there  have  been  occasions  when  they  have  not 
been.  Mr.  Rothier  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  get  many  of  his 
English  phrases  over  the  footlights.  Those  he  did  were  marked  not  un- 
naturally by  more  or  less  French  accent.  Nor  was  Mme.  Matzenauer 
uniformly  successful  in  her  diction  or  her  pronunciation.  So  far  as 
at  least  one  listener  was  concerned,  the  total  number  of  comprehended 
lines  was  disappointingly  small.  Words,  phrases,  were  often  to  be 
caught;  a  whole  line  or  a  whole  sentence,  unfortunately,  rather  seldom. 

The  performance  had  much  that  was  fine ;  it  could  not  in  all  respects 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  that  are  remembered  at  the  Metropolitan 
since  1903,  but  so  many  of  the  cast  were  new  in  their  parts  that  much 
improvement  may  be  expected  from  greater  familiarity. 

Mr.  Bodanzky's  conducting  was  masterly  throughout.  He  gave  a 
performance  of  the  orchestral  score  of  great  richness,  finish  of  detail 
and  beauty  of  tone.  It  was  remarkable,  as  it  was  in  other  days,  for  the 
great  skill  with  which  he  kept  it  below  the  voices,  never  overwhelm- 
ing them,  and  yet  moving  in  a  ceaseless  dramatic  flux,  reaching  an 
infinitude  of  dynamic  gradations  and  climaxes  and  of  eloquent  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Harrold,  if  not  the  most  impressive  of  Parsifals,  acted  with 
great  skill  and  understanding  and  sang  well,  though  perhaps  he  is  not 
so  much  at  home  in  this  music  as  in  that  of  another  kind.  Mr.  White- 
hill's  Amfortas  is  well  remembered  and  is  as  fine  as  ever.  Mme. 
Matzenauer  is  perhaps  not  so  successful  as  Kundry  as  she  is  in  some 
other  parts.    Passages  of  the  music  seem  high  for  her;  and  in  places 
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where  she  needed  an  equable  mezzo  voce,  as  in  the  temptation  scene, 
her  voice  was  unsteady.  Mr.  Rothier's  impersonation  of  Gurnemanz 
is  a  most  interesting  one,  sympathetic,  touching,  deeply  human;  a 
striking  illustration  of  how  so  accomplished  an  actor  can  find  himself 
in  a  part  so  thoroughly  strange  to  him  as  this  one  must  be. 

In  the  garden  scene  the  chorus  of  the  flower  girls  was  a  little 
acidulous;  and  doubtless  will  sweeten  with  greater  practice.  The  grail 
knights  sang  well,  though  certain  dangerous  passages  in  intonation 
were  not  always  successfully  passed. 

The  new  scenery  in  large  part  commands  admiration.  It  is  Parsifal 
sensed  by  an  entirely  new  imagination.  There  is  a  special  curtain  used 
before  all  the  scenes,  after  the  raising  of  the  familiar  gold  brocade;  a 
dim  fantasy  of  Titmel's  vision,  Parsifal  holding  the  spear  and  gazing  in 
ecstasy  upon  a  slim  figure  with  the  glowing  grail. 

There  was  disappointment  for  some  in  the  setting  of  the  first  scene. 
This  should  be  "a  forest  glade,  over  which  the  surrounding  trees  cast 
a  shade  which  lends  it  solemnity  without  gloom.  From  the  middle 
foreground  there  is  a  gradual  slope  downward  to  a  deep-lying  forest 
lake." 

There  is  no  "forest  glade."  There  is  a  single  line  of  tall  trees  whose 
'lowest  branches  interlace  so  as  to  form  symmetrical  Gothic  arches;  the 
effect  is  less  of  a  forest  glade  than  of  a  rustic  arbor  in  natural  wood. 
The  lake  is  there,  but  not  a  "forest  lake."  Its  further  shores  is  a 
rugged  rocky  cliff  and  on  its  green  surface  there  seem  to  float  ice 
floes — yet  this  cannot  be  in  the  mountains  of  Gothic  Spain,  where 
Monsalvat  stands.  For  most,  the  beautiful  forest  glade  of  the  old 
setting,  with  its  real  forest  lake,  is  the  truer,  more  imaginative  picture. 

The  Hall  of  the  Grail  is  superbly  figured  in  the  new  scenery.  The 
cupola  is  suggested  rather  than  shown,  supported  by  half  a  dozen 
gigantic  columns.  The  wall  surface  seems  a  delicately  tinted  dull 
mosaic.  The  whole  effect  is  finer  and  more  architectural  than  that 
of  the  old  setting. 

Klingsor's  castle  shows  a  massive  wall,  beyond  which  is  seen  only 
the  green  glowing  sky.  There  is  no  "room,"  but  a  curious  sort  of 
pulpit,  in  which  Klingsor  works  his  magic,  overlooking  a  deep  pit 
toward  the  audience  and  looking  into  space  beyond  the  wall.  It  is  all 
curious,  inexplicable,  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be.  When  this  scene 
vanishes  the  magic  garden  that  appears  is  richly  adorned  with  strange 
blooms  like  gigantic  harebells,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet.    Rich  draperies 
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of  blossoms  hang  from  the  trees.  There  are  the  suggestions  of  Arabic 
ornament  on  the  stonework  and  the  castle  wall.  In  the  middle  of  the 
garden  is  a  little  domed  pagoda,  in  which  Kundry  appears,  when  her 
time  comes.  Against  the  sky  lies  the  sharp  outline  of  a  snow-clad 
mountain. 

The  demolition  of  the  castle  and  the  garden  at  Parsifal's  exorcism 
is  presented  more  subtly  than  in  the  old  scenic  version.  When  the 
crash  comes,  complete  darkness  supervenes;  then,  as  through  a  torn 
mist,  Parsifal  is  seen  dimly  with  the  spear  erect,  saying  his  last  words 
to  the  prostrate  Kundry. 

Once  more  there  is  a  new  touch  in  the  scene  of  Gurnemanz's  hut 
as  the  third  act  opens.  It  is  beneath  a  beetling  cliff.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  edge  of  a  dark  forest;  between  them  rolling  hills,  clad  in 
vernal  green,  stretching  away  to  a  distant  mountain. 

There  was  plenty  of  applause  after  the  second  act,  and  the  chief 
singers  as  well  as  those  otherwise  largely  concerned  in  the  performance 
came  and  bowed. 


"MORE  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS" 

March  14  The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  had  its  first  birthday  a 
few  days  ago  and  wishes  to  have  something  said  about  it,  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary,  to  mark  the  importance  of  the  undertaking 
for  the  musical  life  of  New  York,  and  to  consider  the  significance  of 
the  Society's  large  plans  for  next  season.  There  is  something  justly  to 
be  said  about  its  record;  also  something  about  the  large  and  ambitious 
plans  upon  which  it  is  entering,  presumably  with  full  appreciation  of 
what  they  may  involve. 

The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  has  indeed  made  an  impress  on  the 
musical  life  of  New  York.  It  was  an  undertaking  which  required 
courage  to  put  through.  This  city  already  had  what  was  regarded  by 
some  as  an  excess  of  orchestral  concerts.  The  two  old-established 
orchestras,  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society,  were  giving  series  that  had  both  been  greatly  increased  in 
numbers  in  recent  years.  The  Boston  Orchestra's  ten  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  season's  offerings.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
had  made  its  five  another  integral  part.  There  were  weekly  orches- 
tral concerts  of  a  popular  character  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
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House.  There  were  occasional  orchestral  concerts  given  under  other 
auspices  by  visiting  organizations  or  by  ambitious  solo  performers.  All 
in  all,  the  musical  public  of  New  York  had  orchestral  concerts  that,  in 
number  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  supply  its  needs,  and  more  than  supply 
them. 

To  these  the  projectors  of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  have  added 
in  the  present  season  a  score  more.  Their  appetite  has  grown  and 
their  plans  for  next  season  comprehend  a  great  increase  in  the  activity 
of  their  organization. 

All  the  concerts  by  the  established  orchestral  organizations  are 
given  at  a  large  loss — a  loss  which  is  now  known  to  be  inevitable  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  and  which  has  to  be  made  up  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  subsists  upon 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  just  as  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  used  to  subsist  on  that  of  Major  Henry  L.  Hig- 
ginson.  The  Philharmonic  Society  received  a  very  large  bequest  from 
the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer.  There  is  also  a  band  of  adherents  known 
as  associate  members  who  contribute  annually  toward  the  orchestra's 
support,  with  the  privilege  of  having  Mr.  Stransky  play  waltzes  to  them 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  once  or  twice  a  year.  But  these  resources  all 
together  are  not  enough  to  meet  the  deficit  entailed  by  the  seasons 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  there  is  an  annual  passing  of  the  hat 
for  contributions  to  its  guarantee  fund.  This  year  about  $10,000  will 
be  required. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  the  moving  spirits  in  the  New  Symphony 
Orchestra  have  taken  all  this  into  account  and  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  losing  game  which  their  increased  activities  will  entail — a 
game  whose  losses  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  activities. 

The  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  it  stands  at  present  is  a  develop- 
ment or  an  evolution  from  its  original  plan.  A  year  ago  a  group  of 
orchestral  players  banded  themselves  together  co-operatively,  as  "The 
New  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Musicians'  New  Orchestra  Society," 
to  give  three  pairs  of  concerts  in  the  weeks  between  the  end  of  the 
regular  musical  season  and  the  beginning  of  Summer.  The  co-opera- 
tive plan  was  not  altogether  a  promising  one.  It  was  that  on  which 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was  founded  in  1842,  and  under  which  it 
prospered  in  varying  measure  for  many  years ;  but  the  time  came  when 
this  plan  seemed  to  have  become  antiquated  and  when  continued 
existence  of  the  orchestra  seemed  to  require  a  reorganization  on  a 
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different  basis,  whereby  the  conductor  should  not  be  dependent  on  the 
suffrages  of  the  men  he  commanded  and  there  should  be  the  backing  of 
people  outside  the  membership  of  the  orchestra. 

The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  soon  found  that  its  continued  exist- 
ence must  be  assured  by  outside  aid.  This  is  got  from  a  committee  of 
amateurs,  to  whom  it  had  occurred  at  about  that  time  that  a  new 
orchestra  was  needed. 

Most  amateurs  who  discover  the  need  of  a  new  orchestra  have  a 
conductor  to  promote.  In  this  case  he  was  Mr.  Edgar  Varese.  He 
was  appointed  conductor  and  started  in  with  the  purpose  of  "stressing 
modern  music  and  forgotten  classics,"  but  principally,  apparently, 
modern  music  of  the  most  extreme  sort.  It  was  a  false  start.  Mr. 
Varese  conducted  the  first  concert,  which  was  neither  a  success  itself 
nor  held  out  promise  of  future  success;  and  within  a  week  he  had 
resigned  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  has  not  only  given  successful  concerts,  but  has  shown 
very  substantial  reasons  for  the  anticipation  of  continued  artistic 
success  in  the  future.  He  was  known  in  New  York  before  he  became 
conductor  of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  only  as  an  operatic  con- 
ductor of  skill,  musical  intelligence  and  authority.  He  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  equally  skillful,  intelligent  and  authoritative  as  a  symphonic 
conductor.    The  two  do  not  always  go  together. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  in  the  eight  pairs  of  concerts  already  given 
Mr.  Bodanzky  has  been  able  to  present  many  performances  of  en- 
grossing musical  value  in  particulars  that  have  been  often  pointed  out 
in  these  columns.  He  has  done  so  with  an  orchestra  which,  as  has  also 
been  often  pointed  out,  is  lacking  in  a  good  many  qualities  that  go 
to  make  the  best  orchestral  playing.  He  has  achieved  success  in  the 
face  of  some  unmistakable  handicaps. 

This  success  has  been  discerned  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  people 
who  are  backing  the  organization.  It  has  caused  them  to  conceive 
some  very  large  ideas  about  the  prospects  and  future  possibilities  of 
the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  make  plans  corresponding  to 
their  conception  of  them.  Two  men  of  prominence,  ability  and  large 
financial  means  have  become  interested  in  the  work  of  the  orchestra 
and  its  expansion.  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay  has  been  made  President 
and  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  cumbrous  official  title  of  the  organization  is  still  carefully  re- 
tained.   How  far  the  co-operative  control  is  still  maintained  in  fact 
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may  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  said  that  many  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  orchestra  to  improve  it  are  likely  to  be  made.  History 
teaches  that  such  changes  are  not  easily  or  largely  made  under  co- 
operative control.  The  new  plans  for  the  immediate  future  involve 
very  large  expenditures,  which  the  orchestra  as  a  co-operative  institu- 
tion would  not  be  in  a  position  to  make.  Imagination  balks  at  the 
idea  of  the  men  who  have  arranged  for  these  expenditures,  and  who 
must  meet  them,  allowing  the  practical  control  of  them  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  co-operative  concern. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  Willem  Mengelberg,  the  noted 
Dutch  conductor,  has  been  engaged  for  a  part  of  next  season's  series 
of  concerts,  since  Mr.  Bodanzky's  duties  at  the  Opera  House  will  not 
permit  him  to  do  all  the  work  that  he  should  in  the  proposed  expansion 
of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities.  This  expansion  is  going 
to  be  very  large.  Instead  of  twenty  concerts,  the  orchestra  will  give 
sixty,  and  it  will  play  not  only  in  New  York,  but  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  other  large  American  orchestras  and  give  concerts  in 
other  cities. 

Just  how  many  of  these  sixty  concerts  will  be  allotted  to  New  York 
City  does  not  at  present  appear;  but  if  the  proportion  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra's local  concerts,  there  will  be  such  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  orchestral  concerts  in  this  city  as  will  cause  no  little  doubt  and 
perplexity  in  the  minds  of  those  most  familiar  with  the  situation. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  there  are  too  many  orchestral 
concerts  now  in  the  New  York  musical  season.  If  this  is  true,  there 
will  be  several  too  many  next  season.  It  will  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  steady  increase  of  the  New  York  population  must  nec- 
essarily add  proportionately  to  the  musical  public;  and  that,  owing 
to  the  educational  effect  of  much  music  easily  heard,  there  is  continu- 
ally a  more  than  proportionate  addition  to  the  musical  public. 

It  will  also  be  said  that  New  York  greatly  needs  the  kind  of  con- 
certs that  may  be  expected  from  the  orchestra  under  Mr.  Bodanzky 
and  Mr.  Mengelberg.  It  will  be  said  that  there  are  far  too  many 
orchestral  concerts  now  of  an  inferior  character;  perfunctory,  incom- 
petent, unmusical,  appealing  to  an  unformed,  elementary  stage  of 
musical  intelligence  and  appreciation.  It  will  be  said  that  it  is  the 
quality  of  too  many  of  these  concerts  that  has  driven  so  many  music 
lovers  into  the  arms  of  the  visiting  Bostonians  and  Philadelphians. 
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That  there  are  some  serious  questions  involved  in  the  inordinate 
number  of  orchestral  performances  cannot  be  denied.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  orchestral  organizations  are  giving  concerts  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  there  is  insufficient  time  for  their  rehearsal. 
That  fact  is  one  of  the  elements  determining  the  quality  of  many  of 
the  performances  themselves.  When  there  is  a  solo  performer  in  a 
concerto,  sometimes  particularly  lamentable  results  follow — though 
such  results  are  not  always  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  insufficient 
rehearsal.  There  are  many  harrowing  tales  that  cannot  be  told,  be- 
cause if  they  were  the  chief  sufferers  in  them  would  never  get  another 
engagement. 

A  distinguished  artist  was  to  perform  a  difficult  and  elaborate 
concerto  with  one  of  the  local  orchestras — a  concerto  so  seldom  played 
that  the  orchestral  part  was  quite  unknown  to  even  the  most  experi- 
enced members  of  the  orchestra.  In  the  rehearsal — of  course  there 
was  only  one  allotted  to  the  work  in  question — the  conductor,  when 
he  had  finished  with  everything  else,  turned  to  the  soloist  and  said: 

"Now  we  have  half  an  hour  left  for  the  concerto." 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Conductor,"  was  the  reply,  "the  concerto  takes 
forty  minutes  to  play!" 

The  length  of  rehearsals,  however,  is  determined  by  mightier  forces 
than  conductors  or  solo  performers;  and  for  the  forty-minute  concerto 
thirty  minutes  were  taken,  with  results  evident  in  the  ensemble  of 
the  performance. 

New  York  orchestral  players  are  generally  very  good  sight-readers. 
But  sight-reading,  however  good,  ought  not  to  be  the  basis  of  any 
part  of  a  regularly  established  orchestra's  performance.  The  late 
Edward  J.  de  Coppet  used  to  say  that  money  ought  to  be  given  to 
orchestras  not  for  more  concerts,  but  for  more  numerous  and  more 
careful  rehearsals. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  existing  circumstances  the 
great  need  of  the  present  orchestral  situation  in  New  York  is  not  for 
more  concerts  but  for  more  thorough  and  more  numerous  rehearsals — 
naturally,  under  the  direction  of  men  who  are  able  to  conduct  them 
and  obtain  the  desired  results  from  them.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
praiseworthy  features  of  the  concerts  of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra 
that  they  have  generally  shown  abundant  and  efficient  preparation. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  has  been  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  both  he  and  Mr.  Mengelberg  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
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when  the  schedule  of  the  orchestra  has  been  so  speeded  up  as  it  will 
be  next  season.  The  orchestra  cannot  be  so  improved  as  to  enable 
them  to  dispense  with  this.  And,  of  course,  nobody  knows  it  better 
than  these  two. 


"AID  FOR  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS" 

April  1 8  Charles  Tomlinson  Griff es  died  a  few  days  ago  just  as  he 
was  gaining  a  position  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  younger  Ameri- 
can composers.  The  loss  is  great  and  will  be  felt  as  such  by  those 
who  in  the  last  few  seasons  had  heard  performances  of  his  composi- 
tions. They  were  not  many,  compositions  or  performances;  but  the 
compositions  had  unusual  quality.  Some  will  remember  his  Poem  for 
flute  and  orchestra,  music  of  rare  charm  and  individuality,  gray  in 
mood  and  in  orchestral  color  till  it  merges  into  a  dance  movement  of 
strange  tonality  with  the  suggestion  of  Oriental  rhythm  and  Oriental 
coloring  in  the  orchestra. 

The  Oriental  appeared  again  in  his  Kubla  Khan,  a  symphonic  poem 
of  more  ambitious  scope,  calling  up  visions  of  the  "stately  pleasure- 
dome"  imagined  by  Coleridge;  of  Alph,  the  sacred  river  running 
through  "caverns  measureless  to  man";  the  fountains;  the  sunny  spots 
of  greenery,  and,  most  of  all,  the  dancing  and  revelry  within.  Here 
Mr.  Griffes's  Oriental  predilections  found  a  full  outlet  in  a  manner 
that  presented  vividly  a  riotous  picture  without  following  slavishly 
accepted  Oriental  formulas. 

He  was  interested  also  in  the  Further  East,  the  Orientalism  of  Japan. 
He  composed  music  for  Schojo,  a  Japanese  miming  play,  produced 
by  Adolp  Bolm;  harmonized  a  set  of  Japanese  folk-songs  with  accom- 
paniment for  miniature  orchestra,  and  set  five  poems  of  ancient  China 
and  Japan.  But  Mr.  Griffes  could  see  beyond  the  confines  that  hem  in 
such  a  special  cult.  Two  pieces  for  string  quartet,  several  piano  pieces 
and  songs,  a  "dance  drama,"  The  Kairn  of  Koridwen,  and  a  set  of 
orchestral  pieces  rearranged  from  earlier  piano  compositions  make  up 
most  of  the  sum  of  his  work.  There  is  also  an  unpublished  piano 
sonata. 

Mr.  Griffes  underwent  for  a  good  many  years  the  drudgery  of  teach- 
ing in  a  boys'  school,  which  necessarily  left  him  little  leisure  for 
composition  and  for  the  meditation  and  reflection  that  in  some  form 
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or  other  are  a  condition  precedent  to  composition.  He  was  hardly 
known  to  the  music-loving  public  till  very  recent  years,  or  even  to 
musicians.    He  died  at  the  age  of  3.5. 

This  lot  is  not  one  of  which  the  American  public  can  feel  very 
proud.  Whether  Mr.  Griffes  would  have  developed  into  a  command- 
ing genius  can  naturally  not  be  known.  He  had  shown  originality  and 
distinction,  the  possession  of  abundant  ideas  and  the  ability  to  use 
them.  These  things  are  rare,  and  the  fact  is  undoubted  that  he  was 
not  allowed  the  opportunity  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  public  is  solicitous  to  discover  and  enjoy  great  talent,  but  the 
machinery  for  bringing  it  to  light  and  putting  it  to  advantageous  work 
is  cumbrous  and  inefficient.  Too  often  it  brings  to  light  a  spurious 
article  and  delivers  it  triumphantly  for  acclamation.  We  speak  with 
pity  or  scorn  of  a  public  that  could  let  a  Mozart  or  a  Schubert  die 
and  think  that  those  bad  old  days  are  gone,  but  from  time  to  time 
something  uncomfortably  like  them  and  of  the  same  sort  is  revealed 
in  the  present. 

Perhaps  one  means  to  help  in  avoiding  this  lamentable  sort  of  thing 
will  be  the  new  project  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  This  insti- 
tution is  to  extend  the  field  of  its  activities  to  include  musical  composi- 
tion, opening  its  doors  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  The  American 
Academy  in  Rome  now  offers  to  students  of  architecture,  painting 
and  sculpture,  classical  literature  and  archaeology,  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  study  in  the  surroundings  of  Italy  and  also  to  travel.  When 
the  new  plans  are  carried  out,  students  of  music  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture will  have  the  same  opportunities. 

At  present  there  are  sent  to  Rome  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy 
and  maintained  there  for  a  term  of  three  years,  an  architect,  a  mural 
painter,  a  sculptor  and  a  landscape  architect.  Two  students  are 
maintained  in  the  classical  division,  to  be  increased  to  four  when  funds 
permit.    Fellows  in  the  fine  arts  are  chosen  by  competition. 

These  fellowships  correspond  as  nearly  as  the  different  circum- 
stances will  permit  to  the  Roman  Prizes,  offered  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  greatly  valued  by  French  students  of  art  and  music  as  the 
highest  distinction  that  can  come  to  aspirants  in  the  several  branches 
of  art,  already  far  advanced  in  their  artistic  training  and  ready  to 
embark  upon  their  professional  careers. 

The  French  Government  provides  for  the  winner  of  the  Roman  Prize 
in  the  Conservatoire,  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  Villa  Medicis  at 
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Rome,  with  certain  prescriptions  for  travel.  He  has  certain  duties  in 
the  way  of  reporting  progress  by  sending  compositions  back  to  the 
Institute,  which  provides  a  hearing  for  them.  The  Government  also 
provides  a  hearing  for  operatic  compositions  in  one  of  the  State  sub- 
ventioned  theaters  after  the  prizeman's  return. 

The  French  prize  winner  goes  to  stay  at  the  Villa  Medicis  at  Rome. 
The  American  prize  winner  will  go  to  the  Villa  Aurelia.  The  musical 
aspirants  will  be  assisted  by  scholarships,  since  the  United  States 
Government  does  not  concern  itself  in  artistic  training.  The  Prix  de 
Rome  does  not  afford  instruction  to  its  winner;  he  is  supposed  to  have 
completed  his  academic  training.  It  gives  him  opportunity  to  work  in 
surroundings  regarded  as  the  most  favorable  to  his  artistic  develop- 
ment in  a  way  larger  than  the  merely  technical.  The  Roman  scholar- 
ship of  the  American  Academy  will  do  quite  the  same  thing. 

The  Academy  has  now,  like  most  other  educational  institutions  in 
this  country,  entered  upon  a  "drive"  to  increase  its  endowment,  and 
thereby  the  scope  of  its  work.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  two 
proposed  memorials  to  men  active  in  music  in  this  country  are  to  take 
the  form  of  scholarships  for  musicians  in  this  scheme.  One  is  to  be 
in  memory  of  Horatio  Parker,  late  head  of  the  musical  department 
of  Yale  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  composers. 
The  proposal  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale 
University.  The  amount  needed  is  $50,000,  and  a  committee  is  form- 
ing in  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  matter. 

The  other  one  is  in  memory  of  Oscar  Hammerstein,  for  which  two 
fellowships  are  proposed  of  a  total  amount  of  $100,000.  A  series  of 
benefit  concerts  and  entertainments  has  been  projected  to  help  raise 
this  amount,  in  which  many  artists  formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein will  take  part.  Nothing  more  intelligent  or  of  a  greater 
dignity  could  have  been  devised  in  Mr.  Hammerstein's  memory. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  has  been  asked,  why  Rome?  It  is 
said  that  Rome  is  not  a  notably  musical  city;  that  Italy  is  not  the 
most  musical  nation  at  present,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
musical;  that  the  greatest  composers,  the  most  potent  musical  influ- 
ences, are  now  elsewhere;  that  some  of  the  best  French  musicians  have 
not  been  Roman  prizemen.  Some  have  said  that  young  American 
composers  sent  abroad  for  their  ripening  come  back  dissatisfied  with 
America,  out  of  touch  with  her  artistic  movement.  Henry  F.  Gilbert 
in  an  article  in  The  New  Music  Review  speaks  of  the  "old  German 
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tradition  for  aspiring  Americans,  now  broken  up  by  the  war — going 
to  Germany  to  complete  studies,  returning  full  of  counterpoint,  beer 
and  watery  semi-German  compositions." 

The  Roman  Prize  involves  something  very  different.  It  is  not  an 
opportunity  to  "complete  studies,"  except  in  so  far  as  a  composer's 
whole  progress  through  life  involves  study.  Nor  is  the  specifically 
musical  influence  of  his  surroundings  the  factor  that  is  counted  on  to 
do  most  for  the  aspiring  young  man.  It  is  a  gift  of  leisure,  or  tranquil- 
ity. It  is  a  gift  of  beautiful  surroundings,  of  companionship  and  the 
environment  created  by  the  society  of  comrades  with  similar  aspira- 
tions. It  involves  removal  from  a  more  or  less  "sporadic"  life  in  a 
community  chiefly  commercial,  with  the  immediate  physical  and  mental 
burden  of  self-support,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Professor  Walter  R. 
Spalding  in  a  contribution  to  the  American  Academy's  book  about  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Most  of  all,  it  involves  a  life  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  supreme  beauty,  a  nourishment  of  all  the  aesthetic  sense  as 
nowhere  else  it  can  be  nourished. 

"Most  of  the  young  musicians  who  try  the  examination  for  the 
Roman  Prize,"  says  Henri  Marechal  in  his  entertaining  account  of  his 
years  as  a  Roman  Prize  man,  "are  musicians  and  nothing  more;  most 
of  them  have  never  known  how  to  look  at  a  picture,  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, a  monument.  If  they  have  read  a  little  about  them,  that  is  all." 
For  either  kind,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  Rome  is  a  sort  of 
promised  land. 

Many,  but  not  all  of  the  most  distinguished  French  composers  of 
the  last  century  have  been  Roman  Prize  men.  Saint-Saens  did  not 
have  this  prize,  nor  d'Indy.  Cesar  Franck's  father  forbade  him  to 
try  for  the  prize,  or  perhaps  he  would  have  gained  it.  Faure,  Bruneau, 
Messager,  Chabrier,  Reyer,  did  not.  Auber,  who,  as  director  of  the 
Conservatoire  for  long  years,  sent  many  to  the  Villa  Medicis,  never 
inhabited  it  himself. 

But  Debussy,  Massenet,  Charpentier,  Bizet,  Ambroise  Thomas,  were 
prizemen,  Dukas,  Ravel,  Lalo,  won  the  "second  Roman  Prize."  Berlioz 
won  the  first  after  winning  the  second,  and  never  knew  what  to  do 
with  it  or  how  to  make  use  of  it;  he  impudently  went  back  to  Paris 
and  married  and  narrowly  escaped  having  the  stipend  taken  from  him 
for  disobeying  the  regulations  as  to  living  in  Rome  and  traveling.  If 
he  was  unhappy  and  discontented  in  Rome,  he  was  unhappy  and  dis- 
contented everywhere  else.     Bizet  enjoyed  Rome,  and  his  published 
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letters  home  give  the  impression  of  a  young  man  very  much  alive  and 
not  overburdened  with  the  highest  artistic  ideals  or  artistic  scruples, 
and  working  industriously. 

The  American  Academy  fellowships  for  young  composers  will  not 
be  a  duplicate  of  the  Roman  Prize  in  France.  But  they  should  have 
a  beneficent  influence,  if  the  selection  and  appointment  to  them  are 
managed  with  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  that  are  necessary.  No 
public  statement  as  to  how  this  will  be  done  has  been  made;  but  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  project  in  the  long 
run  will  depend  largely  upon  it. 


1920-1921 


LONDON  STRING  QUARTET 

Oct.  2  The  London  String  Quartet  made  its  first  appearance  in  New 
York  last  evening,  beginning  what  is  called  a  "Beethoven  Festival," 
to  include  six  concerts.  In  the  course  of  these  all  the  sixteen  string 
quartets  of  Beethoven  and  the  Grand  fugue  Op.  133,  will  be  played 
in  chronological  order — or  rather  in  the  order  of  the  opus  numbers, 
which,  students  of  Beethoven's  career  are  aware,  is  often  not  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

This  organization  made  its  first  American  appearance  a  week  ago 
at  the  Berkshire  Chamber  Music  Festival  in  Pittsfield,  where  it  greatly 
interested  many  amateurs  of  quartet  playing,  and  there  was  evidence 
that  it  made  a  similarly  favorable  impression  on  the  audience  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening. 

There  are  numerous  things  in  its  favor.  The  players,  Messrs. 
James  Levey,  Thomas  W.  Petre,  H.  Waldo  Warner  and  C.  Warwick 
Evans,  are  young  men,  all  well-schooled  masters  of  their  instruments, 
and  have  evidently  had  enough  experience  with  one  another  to  gain 
much  of  the  intimacy  and  close  contact  in  style  and  spirit  that  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  fine  ensemble.  They  are  young,  in  Dryden's  phrase, 
"warm  young  men,"  and  there  is  the  fire  of  Spring  in  their  veins. 
The  leader,  Mr.  Levey,  is  a  real  leader,  a  dominating  force,  and  plays 
with  a  decisiveness  that  stimulates  to  enthusiasm  and  spirit,  and  these 
qualities  are  pre-eminent  in  the  performance  of  the  quartet. 

There  is  sincere  musical  feeling  as  well,  and  there  is  evidence  of 
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intelligence,  of  penetration  into  the  spirit,  of  the  maintenance  of 
broadly  planned  conceptions.  The  intonation  and  precision  of  en- 
semble are  excellent.  The  quality  of  tone  is  not  always  all  that  might 
be  desired,  and  in  this  respect  the  leader  more  often  sins  in  louder  pas- 
sages ;  and  in  such  passages  there  is  sometimes  a  failure  to  amalgamate 
and  fuse  the  tone  of  the  four  players.  They  seek  wide  ranges  of 
dynamic  effects;  cultivate  a  delicate  thread  of  pianissimo  with  perhaps 
something  more  than  due  anxiety. 

In  playing  the  whole  series  of  Beethoven's  quartets  the  London 
party  has  entered  upon  an  undertaking  in  many  ways  serious.  It  is  not 
to  be  lightly  entered  upon  as  a  tour  de  force  or  as  a  demonstration  of 
capacity  or  even  as  an  instructive  measure;  nor  need  it  be  supposed 
that  the  London  Quartet's  purpose  represents  any  of  these  things; 
but  such  an  undertaking,  in  truth,  to  be  really  justified,  implies  some- 
thing more  of  ripeness  of  style  and  fullness  of  authority  than  these 
young  men  at  present  possess. 

So  much  was  hinted  in  their  playing  last  evening  of  the  first  three 
quartets  of  Beethoven's  Op.  18,  which,  with  the  next  three  that  make 
up  that  set,  are  the  easiest  portion  of  the  task  they  have  set  them- 
selves. There  was  a  vitalizing  spirit  in  the  performance  throughout; 
there  were  strength  and  power,  grace  and  tenderness.  There  was  an 
occasional  lack  of  greater  distinction,  of  the  higher  poetical  imagina- 
tion, as  in  the  wonderful  adagio  of  the  first  quartet,  a  movement  fore- 
shadowing later  development  of  the  master's  genius,  and  as  in  some 
few  passages  elsewhere. 

There  might  be  also  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
grams have  been  arranged.  The  choice  of  the  chronological  order 
makes  them  very  gravid  at  the  latter  end  and  very  exacting,  not  only 
upon  the  players  but  upon  the  listeners  as  well. 

But  it  is  not  well  to  dwell  on  these  things.  There  is  ample  reason 
to  welcome  the  Londoners  as  quartet  players  of  the  better  sort  which 
is  all  too  rare;  and  their  playing  as  an  important  and  significant  addi- 
tion to  the  finer  enjoyment  of  the  musical  season.  A  pity  that  their 
engagements  do  not  permit  of  wider  distribution  of  it  over  the  season, 
when  more  lovers  of  chamber  music  would  have  returned  to  New  York; 
also  that  their  plans  do  not  include  the  performance  of  some  of  the 
works  of  the  modern  English  composers  practically  unknown  here. 
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GRAHAM  McNAMEE 

Oct.  2 j  It  is  nothing  to  Graham  McNamee's  discredit  that  nature, 
in  endowing  him  with  a  baritone  voice,  made  it  one  of  slender  pro- 
portions, pleasant  but  not  seductive  in  quality,  without  much  intensity 
or  penetration  of  timbre  and  without  much  power.  It  is  very  much 
to  his  credit,  however,  that,  being  so  endowed,  he  has  striven  to  devote 
this  voice  to  its  greatest  possibilities;  to  make  it  the  medium  or  truly 
felt  expression  and  to  cultivate  the  finer  graces  of  vocal  art.  His 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  heard  by  a  large  and 
friendly  audience,  was  thus  made  a  source  of  pleasure  not  always  to 
be  derived  from  voices  of  greater  beauty  than  his. 

Mr.  McNamee  sang  a  group  of  songs  by  Elder,  Masters,  Purcell, 
Haydn,  Marcello  and  Carissimi  with  great  purity  and  finish  of  style, 
with  beautiful  phrasing  and  pointed  expression.  Those  in  English, 
as  others  in  the  later  groups  of  the  program,  were  given  a  beautifully 
clear  enunciation.  They  would  all  have  had  a  better  effect  if  the 
voice  had  not  been  affected  with  a  slight  unsteadiness. 

Any  one  who  sings  the  air,  O  ruddier  than  the  cherry,  from  Handel's 
Acis  and  Galatea,  with  such  admirably  flexible  command  over  the 
"divisions,"  with  such  finished  phrasing  and  such  excellent  enunciation 
as  Mr.  McNamee  showed,  is  doing  a  difficult  thing  very  well  indeed. 
In  the  air,  It  is  enough,  from  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  a  greater  weight 
and  power  of  voice  are  indispensable,  though  Mr.  McNamee  did  what 
in  him  lay  to  give  the  declamation  potency.  There  are  spirit  likewise 
in  his  singing  of  the  air,  Spe  modo  vivitur,  from  Parker's  Hora  no- 
vissima.  For  the  songs  that  were  heard  in  later  groups  Mr.  McNamee 
found  apt  and  felicitous  expression. 


EDWARD  JOHNSON 

Oct.  24  Edward  Johnson,  an  American  tenor  who  was  heard  here  in 
the  recent  visits  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  and  who  before  his 
operatic  experience  was  known  as  an  oratorio  singer,  yielded  yesterday 
to  the  lure  of  the  song  recital,  which  attracted  many  operatic  singers. 
His  recital  was  heard  by  an  audience  that  well  filled  Carnegie  Hall 
and  was  enthusiastic  in  its  reception  of  Mr.  Johnson's  offerings. 

His  robust  voice  he  delights  in  using  in  a  robust  manner,  and  it  is 
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effective  and  resonant  when  so  used.  His  mezzo  voice  was  heard  at  its 
best  after  he  had  been  singing  for  some  time,  and  at  its  best  is  not  one 
of  his  strong  points.  If  his  singing  does  not  at  all  times  show  all  the 
refinements  of  vocal  art,  his  straightforward  and  energetic  style,  his 
discernment  of  the  emotional  and  dramatic  significance  of  the  music 
he  deals  with  and  his  skill  in  presenting  it  impressively  make  his  per- 
formance interesting  and  often  engrossing.  His  diction  is  commend- 
ably  clear  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

There  were  sincerity  and  deep  feeling  in  his  singing  of  Durante's 
Vergin  tutto  amor;  perhaps  not  the  full  beauty  of  the  style  it  requires. 
If  all  the  poetry  was  not  sounded  in  Schubert's  two  Lieder,  Thou  art 
sweet  peace  and  Impatience,  sung  in  English,  there  were  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  that  made  them  carry  far  with  the  audience.  Mr.  Johnson 
gave  vivid  effect  to  the  modern  Italian  realistic  song,  Angeleca,  by  Piz- 
zetti,  in  the  Grand  Guignol  manner.  Two  of  the  songs  by  Americans 
were  not  among  the  least  meritorious  of  his  eclectic  list — John  Alden 
Carpenter's  setting  of  Oscar  Wilde's  Her  voice,  a  graceful  lyric  in  a 
free  and  flexible  style,  and  Charles  T.  Griffes's  setting  of  Fiona  Mac- 
Leod's Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud,  powerful  and  gloomy  music,  creating 
an  atmosphere  without  elaborate  means. 

His  last  group  was  an  interesting  collection  of  folk-songs:  A  Breton 
song  Sylvestrik,  of  a  singularly  simple  beauty;  a  Polish  song  from 
Moniuszko's  Echoes  of  Poland,  somewhat  lacking  in  characteristic 
flavor;  a  Spanish  song,  Quien  te  puso,  which  Mr.  Johnson  sang  in 
Spanish;  a  "trench  song,"  by  V.  Gui,  /  tuoi  Capelli;  a  Sicilian  song, 
A  la  Barcillunisa,  and  Fritz  Kreisler's  arrangement  of  the  Scottish 
Earl  of  Moray. 

Mr.  Bos  played  the  accompaniments  in  such  a  way  that  Mr.  Johnson 
insisted  on  his  frequently  sharing  the  applause. 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA,  LEOPOLD   STOKOWSKI, 
CYRIL  SCOTT 

Nov.  10  The  second  visit  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  brought  for- 
ward at  the  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  Cyril  Scott,  the 
English  composer  and  pianist,  who  played  his  own  Concerto  for  piano 
in  C,  and  who  conducted  two  orchestral  passacaglias  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Scott  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  this  public  by  name  and  through 
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some  of  his  music,  though  it  has  hitherto  been  mostly  music  in  the 
smaller  forms. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  "modern"  of  the  English  composers  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  music  that  he  presented  last  evening  offers  some 
bewildering  problems  on  a  first  hearing  to  the  most  open-minded  lis- 
teners. Like  most  others  of  the  advanced,  he  is  apparently  more  con- 
cerned with  color,  instrumental  and  harmonic,  with  effects  of  sonority, 
contrasts  of  timbre  and  resonance  with  rhythmic  complexities  and  the 
superposition  of  incommensurable  rhythms  than  with  melody,  and  the 
musical  resources  of  dramatic  development.  And  yet  one  of  his  com- 
mentators affirms  that  the  concerto  does  not  lack  melodies,  but  "they 
rather  emerge  from  the  work  as  its  flower  and  ecstasy,  than  are  they 
source  of  it."  When  they  come  they  have  "a  syllabic  intensity  which 
differs  from  that  of  the  molded  legato  phrase." 

Decidedly  the  molded  legato  phrase  is  lacking  in  the  concerto.  There 
is  in  the  first  movement  an  incessantly  shifting  harmonic  filming,  now 
dissonant,  now  acid-sweet,  in  which  the  piano  is  made  to  keep  up  an 
uninterrupted  figuration.  There  is  in  the  last  movement  a  more  plaus- 
ible resemblance  to  musical  themes,  with  a  repetition,  in  different  reg- 
isters and  different  instrumentations,  of  a  persistent  figure  in  complex 
rhythms;  there  is  a  long  cadenza-like  passage  for  the  piano  alone,  and 
a  coda  in  which  it  seems  possible  to  catch  glimpses  of  material  that 
has  gone  before. 

The  instrumentation  is  brilliant,  full  of  novel  and  what  seem  strained 
effects  and  combinations,  in  which  the  xylophone  is  prominent,  and 
the  celesta,  sometimes  in  direct  competition  with  the  piano  itself,  more 
so.  The  instruments  of  percussion  are  much  favored.  Mr.  Scott 
played  the  piano  part  with  great  facility  and  power;  it  is  arduous,  and 
the  pianist  is  given  few  opportunities  to  breathe. 

The  passacaglias  for  orchestra  are  both  founded  on  old  Irish  tunes; 
the  first  is  said  to  be  the  Famine  song,  but  it  is  not  easily  distinguish- 
able in  Mr.  Scott's  treatment.  The  theme  of  the  second  is  perfectly 
unmistakable,  and  the  listener  is  not  allowed  to  forget  it  for  an  instant; 
it  is  the  tune  known  as  The  poor  Irish  boy,  with  one  notable  pedal 
touch.  The  instrumentation  in  both  of  these  is  even  more  bizarre 
than  in  the  concerto;  especially  in  the  first,  where  there  is  a  strange 
excess  of  disharmony  and  a  disquieting  final  fracas.  The  piano  is 
added  to  the  orchestral  forces,  and  here,  as  before,  there  is  an  exag- 
geration of  the  celesta  and  xylophone  tinkling. 
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Mr.  Scott  was  politely  applauded  for  the  music  and  his  part  in  the 
performance  of  it.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  music 
is  an  acquired  taste  and  that  more  time  is  necessary  for  acquiring  it, 
on  the  part  of  most  listeners,  than  was  available  last  evening. 

The  program  began  with  the  first  movement  of  Bach's  third  Bran- 
denburg concerto  for  strings,  in  which  the  tone  was  commendably  solid 
and  sonorous,  but  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Stokowski  at  a  lamentably 
slow  tempo  that  robbed  the  music  of  much  of  its  spirit  and  vitality. 
The  performance  of  Brahms's  Fourth  symphony  that  followed  was  a 
fine  one  in  almost  every  respect,  an  eloquent  setting  forth  of  its  essen- 
tial qualities.  It  was  an  evening  of  passacaglias;  the  fourth  move- 
ment of  the  symphony  being  a  great  master's  treatment  of  the  form. 
There  may  have  been  some  who  contrasted  it  with  the  two  that  fol- 
lowed. 


EMILIO  DE  GOGORZA 

Nov.  22  Such  singing  as  Emilio  de  Gogorza  gave  at  his  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  not  only  a  great  and  keenly  felt 
enjoyment  to  the  discriminating  listeners  with  whom  the  hall  was 
well  filled.  It  was  also  a  salutary  lesson  for  any  who  would  accept  it 
as  such,  an  inspiration  in  its  showing  of  what  finished  art,  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  style,  fine  technical  acquirements  and  under- 
standing, persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  high  artistic  ideals  can  accom- 
plish. There  is  unfortunately  only  too  much  opportunity  to  compare 
it  with  what  a  lack  of  these  polities  produces.  Such  a  lesson  and 
such  an  inspiration  are  needed  in  this  day  and  generation. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza's  recital  was  an  unceasing  delight  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  not  only  on  account  of  the  interest  and  variety  of  the 
songs  on  his  program,  but  as  well  on  account  of  the  beauty,  the  per- 
fection of  his  performance.  When  the  recital  was  about  three-quarters 
finished,  Mr.  de  Gogorza  excused  himself  from  giving  an  encore  that 
the  audience  was  asking  for,  saying  that  he  was  just  recovering  from  a 
severe  cold.  There  was  very  little  or  no  trace  of  it  in  his  singing; 
there  was  scarcely  a  cloud  upon  his  tones ;  and  the  consummate  skill  of 
his  vocalism  was  enough  to  get  the  better  of  any  disorder  in  the  state 
of  his  vocal  organs. 
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Mr.  de  Gogorza  always  recurs  with  affection  to  the  songs  of  Spain, 
folk-songs  and  those  of  artistic  creation;  and  there  were  several  of 
both  kinds  on  his  program.  He  began  with  six  Basque  folk-songs,  five 
of  which  were  sung  in  the  Basque  language,  songs  of  idiomatic  quality, 
flavored  from  the  soil.  They  were  of  contrasting  character;  and  there 
was  no  more  delightful  feature  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza's  singing  than  his 
complete  identification  of  each  song,  its  spirit  and  significance. 

He  was  on  very  different  ground  in  two  of  Cesar  Franck's  songs, 
La  procession  and  the  Manage  des  roses,  into  the  first  of  which,  es- 
pecially, he  put  a  profound  impressiveness.  Paladilhe's  song,  Suzanne, 
is  not  unknown  to  this  public;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  music  in  itself,  but  it  almost  seemed  so  from  the  extraordinary 
point  and  expressiveness,  the  delicate  shades  of  declamation  with  which 
it  was  delivered,  as  if  it  were  a  little  drama  in  itself.  To  this  he  added 
Debussy's  song,  Void  que  le  Printemps,  in  a  beautiful  mezzo  voice,  in 
which  he  quite  recaptured  the  poetic  suggestion  of  the  song. 

There  was  noble  eloquence  and  pathos  in  his  delivery  of  The 
wounded  birch,  by  Gretchaninoff;  an  amusing  ironic  touch,  an  uncom- 
fortable realism,  in  Moussorgsky's  The  goat,  and  something  of  the 
harsh  note  of  bitterness  in  Koeneman's  When  the  King  went  forth  to 
war.  Appropriately  Mr.  de  Gogorza  added  Rachmaninoff's  poetically 
felt  Silent  night. 

There  were  more  Spanish  songs,  comprising  F.  M.  Alvarez's  pow- 
erful Canto  del  Presidiario,  filled  with  a  sense  of  horror;  a  brilliantly 
amusing  folk-song  of  Murcia,  El  Pano,  and  the  singularly  beautiful  En 
la  huerta  de  Murcia,  a  folk-song  with  a  gleaming  touch  of  Orientalism 
suggested  by  the  recurrent  little  melisma,  and  then  a  Spanish  song  as 
an  encore. 

The  program  closed  with  Cyril  Scott's  Song  of  the  night  and  Sidney 
Homer's  Requiem,  nobly  sung,  and  The  fiddler  of  Dooney,  to  which 
Mr.  de  Gogorza's  versatility  extended,  with  a  plausibly  Celtic  note. 
And  then  to  the  listeners  lingering  after  the  close  of  the  program  he 
added  a  song  by  Cyril  Scott  and  a  couple  more  Spanish  songs. 

The  impeccable  vocal  production,  the  skillful  use  of  diverse  tonal 
qualities  and  colors,  the  beauty  in  phrasing  and  the  finished  enun- 
ciation that  marked  Mr.  de  Gogorza's  singing  were  a  delight  to  his 
listeners.  They  and  the  intensely  musical  quality  of  his  singing  are 
such  as  only  a  great  artist,  a  great  master,  can  offer. 
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DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

Dec.  g  The  varied  activities  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
have  reached  as  far  as  Detroit,  and  summoned  thence  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  with  its  conductor,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  to  a  con- 
cert in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening.  Though  this  was  an  addition  to  an 
already  superfluously  large  number  of  orchestral  concerts  provided 
in  New  York,  the  hall  was  filled  with  an  audience  keenly  interested  in 
the  performance,  that  found  occasion  for  much  enthusiasm. 

The  program  comprised  nothing  that  was  new,  even  unfamiliar,  to 
most  music  lovers,  unless  the  concerto  for  piano  in  D  minor  by  Mozart, 
in  which  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  played  the  solo  part,  was  unfamiliar.  It 
comprised,  besides  this,  the  overture  to  Weber's  Oberon,  Brahms's 
First  symphony  and  Strauss's  tone  poem,  Don  Juan. 

The  orchestra  is  an  excellent  body  of  musicians,  though  its  tone 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
strings  have  a  full  body,  but  the  tone  is  somewhat  cold  and  lacking 
in  transparency,  and  the  brass  choir  tends  toward  roughness.  The 
first  players  of  the  wood  winds  did  some  excellent  work. 

But  the  engrossing  feature  of  the  orchestra's  playing  was  the  evi- 
dence of  the  training  given  it  by  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  and  the  general 
precision  of  its  ensemble,  the  spirit  and  elasticity,  the  rhythmical 
quality,  the  intelligence  and  musicianship  of  his  readings. 

There  was  no  new  disclosure  of  beauty  or  significance  in  either  the 
Oberon  overture  or  Brahms's  symphony;  but  both  were  played  with 
freshness  and  vitality.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  there 
was,  perhaps,  something  too  much  of  the  modifications  of  tempo  that 
are  already  compassed  and  entered  in  the  score.  In  the  last  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch  put  an  emphasis  perhaps  unusual  upon  some  of  the  dy- 
namic effects.  But  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  on  the  whole  has  the  precious 
gift  of  a  real  discrimination  in  dynamics.  He  knows  that  there  is 
something — a  good  deal — between  pianissimo  and  fortissimo,  which 
sometimes  seems  in  danger  of  being  forgotten;  and  he  makes  valuable 
use  of  it.  There  was  a  full  appreciation  of  the  profoundly  poetic 
and  romantic  spirit  of  the  work,  and  an  intelligence  and  right  feeling 
in  the  control  of  the  various  choirs  of  the  orchestra  to  show  forth 
the  deep  and  glowing  beauty  of  Brahms's  orchestration,  which  seemed 
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more  than  ever  the  fitting  and  inevitable  embodiment  of  the  musical 
thought. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch's  playing  of  Mozart's  concerto  was  of  exquisite 
clarity,  delicate  warmth  and  intensity  of  expression;  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  Mozart's  spirit.  And  the  truth  of  it  was  emphasized  by 
the  beautiful  accompaniment  given  by  the  orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Victor  Kolar,  well  remembered  as  an  orchestral  player  and 
composer  formerly  of  New  York.  The  accompaniment  and  the  solo 
had  clearly  been  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  process  of  adjustment  none 
too  common. 

At  the  close  of  the  symphony  a  large  wreath  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch. 


LA  SCALA  ORCHESTRA,  ARTURO  TOSCANINI 

Dec.  2Q  There  was  a  tumult  of  welcome  last  evening  for  Arturo 
Toscanini  when  he  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the 
first  time  since  he  left  it  at  the  close  of  the  operatic  season  of  1914-15. 
The  welcome  was  given  in  applause  and  cheers  by  an  audience  that 
filled  the  Opera  House  to  its  utmost  capacity  behind  the  railings  as 
well  as  in  every  seat  on  floor  and  galleries  and  in  the  boxes.  It  was 
an  audience  not  only  of  a  popular  character,  but  also  one  largely  of 
music  lovers,  including  many  distinguished  musicians.  And  in  one 
of  the  boxes,  decorated  with  the  Italian  and  American  flags,  was  a 
party  that  included  the  Italian  Ambassador. 

All  this  demonstration  of  enthusiasm  was  occasioned  by  the  first 
performance  of  the  Italian  orchestra  that  Mr.  Toscanini  has  brought 
over  with  him  for  series  of  concerts  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Toscanini,  after  all  his  years  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
was  hardly  known  in  New  York  as  a  symphonic  conductor.  There  are 
memories,  vivid  with  many,  no  doubt,  of  one  concert  that  he  con- 
ducted in  the  opera  house  in  April,  19 13,  and  repeated  a  few  days 
later,  made  notable  by  his  reading  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 
There  was  desire  to  hear  him  again,  and  the  next  season  a  series  of 
concerts  was  planned  that  he  was  to  conduct;  but  he  fell  ill  and  the 
project  had  to  be  given  up.  The  present  undertaking  is  no  doubt 
largely  prompted  and  will  be  supported  by  the  same  desires;  the  pro- 
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moters  of  it  would  like  to  believe  that  international  comradeship  will 
add  something  to  the  significance  of  the  affair. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  quality  of  the  orchestra,  culled  from 
the  whole  of  musical  Italy.  But  the  quality  of  the  orchestra  did  not 
add  much  to  the  distinction  of  the  occasion.  It  is  a  large  body,  but 
it  was  not  notable  for  fullness,  richness  nor  body  of  tone,  as  it  sounded 
last  evening.  It  is  true  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  does  not 
yield  the  best  acoustical  results  to  orchestras  playing  on  its  stage, 
even  when  the  stage  is  built  out  over  the  orchestra  pit,  as  it  was  for 
this  concert.  But  other  orchestras  in  the  same  position  have  sounded 
better  than  this  one  last  evening.  The  strings  seemed  to  lack  not  only 
brilliancy  but  amplitude  and  solidity.  Nor  were  there  unusual  ex- 
cellences at  once  apparent  in  most  of  the  wood  wind  and  brass,  though 
there  were  passages  in  which  they  did  themselves  credit. 

The  orchestra  has  obviously  been  molded  and  trained  by  Mr.  Tos- 
canini  to  respond  admirably  to  his  wishes  in  many  respects  if  not 
quite  in  all.  It  reduces  its  tone  on  his  demand  to  a  whispered  pianis- 
simo, to  a  pianissimo  in  fact,  of  a  very  low  audibility,  in  which  re- 
markable clearness  of  articulation  is  generally  maintained. 

But  the  other  extreme  of  dynamics  is  less  remarkable  and  a  true 
and  vigorous  sonority  is  not  often  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Toscanini  often 
indulged  in  strong  contrasts.  There  is  a  very  clear  tracing  of  the 
inner  voices,  a  fine  discrimination  in  their  shades  of  dynamics.  There 
is  an  inherent  and  underlying  rhythmic  pulse  in  all  that  Mr.  Toscanini 
does — a  well  remembered  quality  of  his  conducting  in  all  forms  of 
music.  And  there  is  always  a  fine  breadth  of  phrasing  plastically 
modeled,  a  sure  and  delicate  lending  of  the  melodic  line. 

Mr.  Toscanini's  first  program  was  somewhat  curiously  contrived. 
It  began  with  Vivaldi's  Concerto  in  A  minor  for  string  orchestra  in 
the  arrangement  of  Sam  Franko  of  this  city.  Beethoven's  Fifth  sym- 
phony; the  second  of  Debussy's  set  of  "orchestral  pictures"  called 
Iberia,  including  three  movements;  Respighi's  symphonic  poem,  Foun- 
tains of  Rome,  and  the  prelude  and  finale  scene  from  Wagner's  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  Before  this  began  Mr.  Toscanini  brought  the  audience 
to  its  feet  by  playing  The  star-spangled  banner  and  then  the  Italian 
national  hymn. 

Vivaldi's  concerto  showed  the  strings  to  better  advantage  than  they 
appeared  again.     It  was  a  vigorous  and  at  the  same  time  a  delicate 
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performance,  treating  the  archaic  style  of  Vivaldi  from  an  essentially 
musical  point  of  view,  not  an  archaeological.  It  was  in  Beethoven's 
symphony  that  Mr.  Toscanini  raised  the  most  questions  among  his 
admirers.  He  employed  no  little  freedom  of  tempo,  in  the  first  move- 
ment especially;  but  the  tempo  was  in  part  of  a  deliberateness  that 
seemed  alien  to  the  character  of  the  music;  a  tempo  that  weighed 
uncomfortably  upon  the  effect.  He  made  the  andante  interesting  with 
certain  effects  of  the  wood  winds,  and  their  delicacy  in  the  finale  was 
noteworthy. 

The  pieces  of  Debussy  and  Respighi — the  latter  had  been  recently 
heard  this  season — were  played  with  an  exquisite  and  flexible  manipu- 
lation of  their  ingenious  and  complete  instrumental  effects,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  these  instrumental  effects — 
color,  atmosphere,  movement,  the  suggestion  of  exterior  effects  and 
visual  images,  for  both  Debussy  and  Respighi,  deal  in  these  rather 
than  in  specifically  musical  development — somehow  escaped  and  eluded 
players  and  conductor. 

How  and  why  they  happened  might  not  have  been  plain  to  all;  was 
it  the  general  lack  of  body  and  color  in  the  orchestra  itself;  was  it  a 
lack  of  resonance  in  the  audience  room,  and  will  a  change  of  acoustical 
surroundings  bring  a  change  in  the  general  spirit  and  effect  of  the 
performance? 

The  subtle  dramatic  power,  the  thrilling  poignancy  of  Mr.  Tos- 
canini's  interpretation  of  the  Tristan  prelude  have  been  deeply  graven 
on  the  memories  of  all  who  have  heard  him  conduct  the  music  drama. 
They  were  vividly  suggested  by  his  performance.  If  the  glow  and  the 
fire  were  not  all  there  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  what  has  already 
been  suggested. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
ALBERT  COATES 

Dec.  ji  At  the  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  Albert  Coates,  the  English  "guest" 
conductor,  who  is  to  direct  several  concerts  of  the  orchestra,  made 
his  first  appearance  in  this  country.  He  comes  with  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  conductors,  who  has  made  his  name 
by  the  work  he  has  done  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
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the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  opera 
at  Covent  Garden. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  imposing  figure,  who  has  other  things  to 
think  of  on  the  conductor's  stand  than  plastic  grace  of  motion  or 
statuesque  pose.  He  immediately  disclosed  authority,  innate  musical 
instinct,  a  feeling  for  style  and  for  the  finer  graces  of  musical  beauty 
as  expressed  in  orchestral  performance.  He  is  an  interpreter,  and  he 
possesses  the  mastery  of  orchestral  technique  that  enables  him  to 
achieve  interpretation.  He  was  greeted  at  his  appearance  with  a 
demonstration  proving  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  welcome  guest. 

Mr.  Coates  most  appropriately  made  his  first  program  entirely  of 
British  music.  It  comprised  a  suite  for  string  orchestra  arranged 
by  himself  for  movements  out  of  various  dramatic  works  of  Henry 
Purcell,  Elgar's  Enigma  variations  and  the  London  symphony  by 
R.  Vaughan  Williams.  Only  Elgar's  variations  were  known  to  this 
public,  and  the  performance  of  them  was  therefore  the  most  immediate 
touchstone  of  Mr.  Coates's  ability  as  a  conductor.  It  may  be  said 
truly  that,  though  they  have  often  been  heard  in  New  York,  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  a  performance  that  made  them  sound  so  beauti- 
ful, so  warm  and  glowing;  one  that  so  persistently  pursued  and  il- 
lumined the  melodic  line,  what  Wagner  meant  by  the  melos;  that  made 
the  music  "sing  so  variously  and  so  expressively,  or  that  set  forth  so 
luminously  the  contrasts  and  combinations  of  its  orchestral  colors." 
No  wonder  that  this  performance  made  a  deep  impression  and  roused 
the  audience  to  an  enthusiasm  that  seemed  almost  to  perplex  Mr. 
Coates. 

The  name  of  Purcell  is  so  much  more  familiar  than  his  music  to 
this  public  that  the  suite  was  listened  to  with  curiosity  as  well  as  in- 
terest. There  was  no  statement  of  what  the  pieces  were  that  are 
assembled  in  it;  but  they  are  obviously  such  as  filled  important  places 
in  operas  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  they  are  pieces  of  incidental 
music  such  as  Purcell  wrote  for  many  plays.  They  are  five  in  number, 
and  it  is  possible  now  to  disengage  from  their  archaic  characteristics  a 
strongly  individual  quality  which  is  triumphantly  summed  up  in  the 
brief  but  very  splendid  largo  movement  that  forms  the  coda  of  the 
last  allegro  and  the  climax  of  the  whole  suite. 

Vaughan  Williams's  London  symphony  had  never  been  attempted 
before  in  this  country,  somewhat  strangely,  for  it  has  made  an  im- 
pression in  England.    Nor  is  much  more  of  his  music  known  here  than 
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his  setting  of  the  verses  On  Wenlock  Edge.  The  symphony  is  inspired 
by  London,  by  its  varied  and  vulgar  life,  gay,  picturesque,  amusing, 
squalid,  pathetic,  fierce;  with  .an  undercurrent,  a  groundswell  of 
tragedy,  by  the  impressions  of  different  places  and  quarters,  and  in 
the  introduction  and  the  epilogue  there  is  the  emerging  from  and  re- 
turning to  Father  Thames,  flowing  calm  and  silent. 

Mr.  Coates  has  interpreted  the  symphony  in  an  elaborate  geograph- 
ical and  sociological  analysis  to  which  he  has  subjected  it;  and  yet 
the  music  speaks  eloquently  for  itself.  The  sad  and  even  tragic  note 
Mr.  Williams  writes  in  a  musical  idiom  of  his  own,  an  individual 
utterance,  free  and  drastic  in  harmonic  quality,  a  little  severe,  light- 
ened by  such  things  as  the  jigging  episode  of  the  first  movement,  by 
hints  of  the  syncopation  supposed  to  be  dearer  to  America  than  to 
London,  by  the  rowdy  element  unmistakable  in  the  scherzo,  char- 
acterized so  strongly  by  its  "ostinato"  figure. 

In  the  lento  movement  there  is  remarkable  power  of  summoning  and 
characterizing  the  mood,  maintaining  the  atmosphere.  These  two, 
the  lento  and  the  scherzo,  seemed  the  strongest  movements  of  the  sym- 
phony. In  the  last  movement  Mr.  Williams  has  sought  to  deal  with 
the  crueler  aspects  of  London.  There  is  a  Hunger  march  of  those 
whom  the  great  city  grinds  and  crushes;  a  commonplace  theme  in  itself, 
and  in  its  development,  but  is  the  commonplace  necessary  for  the 
depiction  of  common  things? 

The  symphony  is  not,  on  the  whole,  pleasing;  it  is  hardly  beautiful, 
but  it  is  arresting  and  deeply  felt,  music  of  no  common  quality.  It  is 
not  always  perhaps,  scored  with  the  greatest  skill,  but  there  are  many 
passages,  including  the  imitative  ones — the  concertina,  the  old  mu- 
sician's fiddling  tune,  the  Coster  girls'  dance — that  are  singularly  suc- 
cessful. The  symphony  is,  for  one  thing,  too  long.  It  would  gain 
in  power  and  in  point  by  shortening.  Mr.  Williams  has  revised  it  once; 
he  would  do  well  to  lay  the  blue  pencil  upon  it  again. 


FRIEDA  HEMPEL 

Jan.  6  Mme.  Frieda  Hempel's  song  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night 
was  a  refreshment  to  lovers  of  fine  singing,  an  agreeable  reminder  that 
fine  singing  still  exists;  and  there  were  many  in  the  hall  to  be  re- 
freshed.   It  was  her  first  appearance  in  a  recital  of  her  own  in  New 
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York  this  season,  though  she  impersonated  Jenny  Lind  at  the  replica 
of  the  Swedish  Nightingale's  first  New  York  concert,  which  was  given 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  October;  she  also  sang  in  the  Christmastide 
Messiah  of  the  Oratorio  Society. 

She  was  in  beautiful  voice;  in  fact  her  voice  has  rarely  sounded 
more  beautiful  in  its  rounded  smoothness,  its  color,  its  equality 
throughout  its  range.  Nor  has  she  sung  with  a  more  delightful  art 
and  perfect  command  of  the  higher  vocal  technique.  The  breadth 
and  repose  of  the  arioso  from  a  cantata  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
— represented  on  this  occasion  by  the  piano  and  organ — by  Handel 
were  admirably  conveyed  in  her  singing.  It  was  followed  by  Schu- 
bert's song  with  flute  obbligato,  The  shepherd  on  the  rock,  in  which 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  Tyrolean  folk-song  and  by  a  group  of  four 
Lieder.  In  Schubert's  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade  she  put  much  of  the 
tragic  intensity  of  the  song;  and  in  his  An  die  Laute.  Schumann's 
Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  and  Wolf's  Er  ist's  there  was  abundant  char- 
acterization of  the  diverse  moods,  expressed  in  beautiful  tones,  ex- 
quisite vocalization  and  excellent  German  diction.  After  these  as  an 
encore  she  sang  an  old  English  Vesper  hymn. 

The  finest  achievement  of  Mme.  Hempel  in  this  concert  was  her 
singing  of  the  recitative  and  aria,  Non  mio  dir,  from  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni.  Here  was  the  true  Mozart  style  in  as  near  perfection  as 
it  is  now  to  be  heard ;  a  limpid  and  translucent  delivery  of  the  melody 
in  the  most  equable  tones,  in  an  untroubled  legato,  in  artistic  and 
well-considered  phrasing;  and,  in  the  few  measures  at  the  end,  in 
finished  color ature.  It  may  have  aroused  rueful  memories  in  some 
of  her  listeners  of  the  days  when  the  whole  of  Don  Giovanni  could 
be  heard  in  New  York  because  there  were  singers  who  could  sing 
it  and  a  public  that  enjoyed  it.  After  this  Mme.  Hempel  gave  another 
encore,  Mozart's  song,  Schlaje,  mein  Prinzchen. 

She  presented  a  group  of  modern  songs,  one  of  Granville  Bantock's 
orientalizations,  In  the  harem;  Farley's  The  night  wind,  which  she 
had  to  repeat,  and  in  which  the  chromatic  scale  suggesting  the  voice 
of  the  wind  is  not  often  to  be  heard  so  sung.  There  were  two  of 
Lieurance's  American  Indian  transcripts,  both  with  flute  obbligato, 
O'er  the  Indian  cradle  and  Indian  Spring  bird,  though  in  the  latter 
the  only  Indian  element  is  the  few  notes  of  the  flute  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  In  these  the  spirit  was  conveyed  by  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  her  delivery. 
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Her  closing  group  comprised  English,  Dutch,  French,  German  and 
Norwegian  folk-songs,  the  last  being  the  Kom  kyra,  or  herdsman's 
song,  that  she  sang  at  the  Jenny  Lind  concert  and  that  was  first  in- 
troduced here  and  in  Europe  by  that  artist. 


"AH,  PERFIDO"  AND  "FIDELIO" 

Jan.  g  The  discovery  has  been  made  before  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  has  remained  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  rediscover  and  con- 
firm with  the  weight  of  its  authority  the  idea  that  Beethoven's  Italian 
scena,  Ah,  perfido  is  from  his  opera  of  Fidelio.  Mme.  Matzenauer 
was  put  down  on  last  evening's  program  and  had  been  announced  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  to  sing: 

Beethoven 

Aria,  "Ah,  Perfido,"  from  "Fidelio" 


Now,  it  is  permitted  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  to  make  a  cer- 
tain number  of  mistakes,  but  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  its  seventy- 
ninth  year  is  old  enough  and  experienced  enough  to  know  better;  and, 
besides,  during  all  its  seventy-eight  years  it  has  been  regarded,  and 
properly,  as  in  some  sort  the  keeper  of  the  Beethoven  tradition, 
and  has  mostly  kept  it  better  than  this. 

It  cannot  be  Mr.  Humiston  that  did  this  thing,  for  in  his  program 
note  he  goes  straight  to  the  point  without  any  vapors  about  Fidelio; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  Mme.  Matzenauer,  who  has  sung  in  the  opera 
and  knows  that  there  is  no  Italian  scena  and  aria  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  and  that  neither  Leonore  nor  any  of  the  other  characters 
have  any  occasion  to  sing  Ah,  perfido,  spergiuro  barbaro  traditor,  tu 
parti?  She  does,  indeed,  sing  something  still  more  violent  behind 
Pizarro's  back  when  he  steps  out  for  a  moment  to  arrange  for  the 
final  act  of  his  revenge  on  Florestan — Abscheulicher!  wo  eilst  du  hin? 
was  hast  du  vor?  but  it  is  in  German,  and  is  a  very  different  thing 
in  all  respects  from  what  Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  last  evening. 

Ah,  perfido  is  an  imaginary  scene  from  an  imaginary  and  non- 
existent opera  in  the  fullest  Italian  manner,  wherein  the  imaginary 
heroine  bitterly  upbraids  the  imaginary  villain  for  his  perfidiousness 
toward  her.  He  is  "departing"  for  some  unknown  destination  and 
evidently  leaving  her  behind.    The  young  woman  is  in  violent  grief  and 
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still  more  violent  anger  at  his  faithlessness,  and  calls  down  revenge 
on  his  head;  becoming  calmer,  she  beseeches  him  not  to  go  and  vehe- 
mently demands  sympathy  in  her  hard  lot. 

All  this  passion  and  grief  and  anger,  without  any  known  person 
behind  them  to  feel  them,  give  the  listener  a  curious  and  uncanny 
sensation,  as  though  he  were  beholding  the  grin  of  Alice's  Cheshire 
cat  after  the  disappearance  of  the  cat.  He  wonders  what  has  gone  be- 
fore, what  is  to  come — though  he  knows  that  nothing  has  either  gone 
before  or  is  to  come — and  who  these  unsubstantial  people  are.  Even 
the  author  of  the  words  of  Ah,  perfido  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  very  im- 
portant that  he  should  be. 

Ah,  perfido  is  cast  in  the  Italian  form  so  often  used  by  Mozart,  of 
a  long  accompanied  recitative,  followed  by  an  aria  in  two  parts,  the 
first  in  slower,  the  second  in  more  rapid  tempo.  The  Abscheulicher 
aria  is  built  on  general  lines  somewhat  similar;  but  how  great  the 
difference  in  musical  content!  The  scorn,  the  fiery  passion  of  the  first 
outburst,  the  "bow  of  promise,"  of  which  Leonore  declaims,  delineated 
in  the  orchestra,  "the  heart-searching,  transfiguring,  prayerful  love- 
liness of  the  slow  melody,  the  sweep  of  the  final  allegro,  all  stand  apart 
in  operatic  literature."  Ah,  perfido  is  the  work  of  a  youth  of  25,  not 
yet  quite  out  of  the  leading  strings  of  Mozart,  though  the  claws  of 
the  lion  are  unmistakably  in  evidence  in  it.  It  has  all  the  conven- 
tional earmarks  of  its  kind,  notably  the  intolerable  word  repetitions; 
but  there  is  much  expression  in  the  music  of  the  elder  operatic  sort, 
and  the  vocal  quality  of  the  music,  it  may  be  said,  is  much  better 
looked  after  than  it  is  in  the  Abscheulicher  aria,  which  the  first  prima 
donna  assigned  to  it  positively  refused  to  sing  until  it  was  improved. 

Well,  Mme.  Matzenauer  having  sung  Ah,  perfido,  from  Fidelio, 
there  is  valuable  suggestion  here  for  future  experiment  with  Fidelio 
in  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Somebody  might  try  In 
questa  tomba  oscura  from  the  same  opera;  it  would  be  suitably  at- 
tributable to  Florestan,  immured  in  the  dark  bowels  of  the  prison. 
Or  there  might  be  a  trio  to  sing  Tremate,  empj,  tremate,  which  could 
be  appropriately  addressed  to  Pizarro  by  Leonora  and  a  couple  of 
Rocco's  family,  if  she  hearten  them  sufficiently  with  some  of  her  own 
indomitable  courage. 
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NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
WILLEM  MENGELBERG 

Jan.  12  Willem  Mengelberg,  a  well-known  Dutch  conductor  of  Am- 
sterdam, made  his  first  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon.  He  is  to  conduct  thirty  concerts 
of  the  orchestra  between  now  and  the  middle  of  March,  giving  Mr. 
Bodanzky  relief  from  his  double  duties  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the 
opera.  Mr.  Mengelberg  does  not  come  to  New  York  as  a  stranger. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  without  a  per- 
manent conductor,  it  invited  a  series  of  "guest"  conductors  to  direct 
its  concerts,  of  whom  Mr.  Mengelberg  was  one.  He  came  all  the  way 
from  Amsterdam  then  to  conduct  a  pair  of  concerts — they  had  them 
then  in  pairs — and  made  a  favorable  impression  at  that  time. 

Now,  as  then,  he  was  found  straight-forward  and  direct,  without 
suggestion  of  the  sensational  in  his  methods  or  his  interpretation.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  he  has  gained  in  maturity  of  conception  as  well 
as  in  mastery  of  orchestral  technique,  but  it  was  not  of  much  use  to 
look  to  the  performance  yesterday  or  to  his  performances  for  some 
time  to  come  for  a  complete  exposition  of  his  quality  as  a  conductor. 
A  conductor  does  not  step  up  to  the  desk  and  with  a  few  waves  of 
his  baton,  in  a  few  rehearsals,  make  a  strange  orchestra  over  into  an 
instrument  of  his  own,  on  which  he  can  play  and  produce  such  results 
as  he  wishes  and  formulates  in  his  own  mind.  And  especially  he  does 
not  do  it  with  an  orchestra  so  new — we  shall  not  say  so  raw — as  this 
one,  and  with  the  limitations  on  the  length  and  number  of  rehearsals 
that  the  union  has  so  unwisely  and  inartistically  ordained. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  Mr.  Mengelberg's  first  program  was  not 
such  a  one  as  to  disclose  his  highest  qualities  as  a  conductor,  even  if 
the  orchestra  had  played  it  better  than  it  did.  There  were  the  over- 
ture to  Weber's  Oberon;  Strauss's  tone  poem,  Don  Juan;  and  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique.  Debussy's  Prelude  to  the  afternoon  of  a  faun 
was  originally  to  be  played  also  but  was  omitted,  as  a  printed  slip  in 
the  house  bill  announced,  because  of  the  unusual  length  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  would  be  played  at  a  later  concert. 

There  were  few  extremes  in  the  playing  of  the  Oberon  overture, 
less  of  the  dragging  of  the  slow  tempo  than  some  modern  conductors 
indulge  in.     There  were  a  good  many  technical  slips  which  did  not 
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improve  the  general  effect,  and  which  must  have  been  discouraging 
to  the  new  conductor.  The  performance  of  the  Don  Juan  was  bril- 
liant, with  an  abundance  of  that  bravura  spirit  that  it  needs;  with 
clearness  in  the  exposition  of  the  thematic  structure  and  in  the  con- 
trast of  the  woods. 

And  as  for  Berlioz's  Symphonic  jantastique,  the  evil  temptation  lies 
near  to  say  that  it  matters  little  whether  it  was  played  well  or  ill  and 
that  the  best  of  playing  could  never  make  it  sound  even  tolerable 
again.  Music  so  barren,  so  arid,  seldom  gains  access  to  concert  pro- 
grams. New  York  has  known  this  symphony  for  fifty-four  years  and 
has  not  been  without  opportunity  to  gain  full  acquaintance  with  any 
hidden  beauties  or  recondite  significance  it  might  contain.  There  are 
none;  and  a  performance  so  conscientious,  so  devoted,  so  intelligent 
as  that  which  Mr.  Mengelberg  gave  only  makes  it  clearer  that  there 
are  none. 

Like  so  much  else  of  Berlioz,  the  interest  of  this  symphony  is  al- 
most wholly  extra-musical.  It  is  bound  up  with  a  cardinal  episode 
in  his  life,  one  that  he  himself  has  adorned  with  some  highly  romantic 
fiction  in  the  guise  of  auto-biography.  It  is  one  of  his  earliest  capital 
compositions  and  deserves  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  pro- 
gram music  and  the  evolution  of  the  modern  orchestra.  It  is  not  with- 
out its  significance  in  a  study  of  the  Berlioz  psychology.  It  is  good  for 
many  things,  but  not  to  listen  to. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  received  a  hearty  welcome  when  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage;  and  there  was  much  applause  in  the  proper 
places  all  through  the  concert. 


SCHOLA  CANTORUM,  KURT  SCHINDLER 

Jan.  i j  The  Schola  Cantorum  entered  upon  its  twelfth  season  under 
Mr.  Kurt  Schindler's  direction  last  evening,  with  its  concert  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  Mr.  Schindler's  tireless  energy  in  seeking  unfamiliar  fields 
of  choral  music  led  him  this  time  to  Russia,  and  the  concert  was  de- 
voted to  songs  and  choruses  of  Russian  composers  and  also  settings 
of  Russian  folk-songs.  In  the  solo  songs  Mme.  Nina  Koshetz,  soprano, 
was  heard. 

Mr.  Schindler's  tireless  energy  is  matched  by  his  unquenchable  en- 
thusiasm, which  sometimes  has  led  him  into  giving  in  his  programs 
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far  too  much,  and  too  much  of  the  same  kind.  That  was  in  some  de- 
gree the  case  last  night.  The  program  began  with  a  series  of  four 
choral  numbers  from  three  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  operas;  there  were 
six  songs  by  Rachmaninoff,  followed  by  six  anthems  by  the  same  com- 
poser, sung  for  the  first  time  in  America,  from  the  "all  night  vigil,"  a 
service  preceding  the  great  holidays.  Songs  by  Medtner,  Stravinsky 
and  Moussorgsky  followed,  and  a  group  of  Russian  folk-songs  and 
dances  for  chorus. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's  choruses  have  undergone  much  modification  at 
Mr.  Schindler's  hands — the  addition  of  male  voices  (representing  the 
orchestra)  to  female  choruses,  and  the  insertion  of  variations  being 
noted.  They  are  charming  choruses  and  were  effective  enough  in  Mr. 
Schindler's  way  to  suggest  a  desire  to  hear  them  in  Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
with  an  orchestra. 

The  chorus  sang  these  and  the  other  numbers  with  an  excellent 
finish  and  precision  not  always  or  wholly  familiar  in  its  previous  con- 
certs. The  quality  of  the  voices  is  good,  though  not  of  the  greatest 
brilliancy  and  warmth,  and  the  female  voices  outshine  the  male,  which 
have  hardly  the  weight  needed  for  the  balance.  The  singing  of  the 
chorus,  however,  indicates  an  improvement  that  could  not  be  other 
than  gratifying  to  its  friends. 

For  the  six  anthems  by  Rachmaninoff  Mr.  Schindler  could  not  find 
praise  enough  in  his  program  note.  They  are  indeed  noble  and  dig- 
nified pieces  of  sacred  music  of  the  highest  type;  and  they  were  sung 
in  a  style  wholly  suited  to  them.  But  six  in  such  a  concert  were  too 
many,  and  they  palled  before  the  last  was  finished.  In  these  Mr. 
Schindler  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  Philip  Foley's  boy  choir 
from  St.  Stephen's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of  Judson  House, 
tenor,  in  several  solos. 

Mme.  Koshetz,  who  made  her  first  New  York  appearance  on  this 
occasion,  is  an  opera  singer  as  well  as  a  singer  of  songs  of  note  in 
Russia.  Her  voice  seems  to  tend  somewhat  toward  the  mezzo  quality 
and  range.  It  is  hardly  notable  for  richness,  color  or  beauty;  its 
upper  tones  are  among  its  least  agreeable  ones.  Nor  is  the  vocal  tech- 
nique always  of  high  finish.  But  there  is  a  dramatic  quality  in  the 
voice  that  responds  closely  to  Mme.  Koshetz's  strongly  dramatic  tem- 
perament.   In  this  respect  she  produces  some  remarkable  effects. 

Some  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  songs  were  sung  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  and  gave  pleasure  by  their  poetical  expressiveness.     A 
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singularly  beautiful  effect  was  that  of  the  " vocalise"  song  by  Mme. 
Koshetz  without  words — an  attempt  to  treat  the  human  voice  instru- 
mentally,  and  yet  with  due  consideration  for  the  nature  of  the  in- 
strument. Pastorale  by  Stravinsky  is  practically  an  experiment  in  the 
same  direction.  Mme.  Koshetz  sang  three  songs  by  Moussorgsky  in 
a  very  realistic  manner — doubtless  the  manner  the  composer  intended 
for  them.  It  gives  a  certain  non-musical  effect  and  induces  speculation 
as  to  how  much  the  music  really  adds  to  the  declamation  of  the  verses. 
Mme.  Koshetz  was  much  applauded  for  her  singing  and  was  many 
times  recalled.    So  was  Mr.  Schindler. 

It  was  announced  that  after  the  concert  a  collection  would  be  taken 
up  for  the  European  Relief  Fund. 


"LOUISE" 

Jan.  16  For  the  first  time  Charpentier's  opera  of  Louise  was  given 
at  the  matinee  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yester- 
day. The  audience  was  very  large  and  full  of  curiosity  and  interest 
to  witness  a  performance  in  which  Mme.  Farrar  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  the  wayward  heroine,  and  Messrs.  Harrold  and  Whitehill 
and  Mme.  Berat  took  the  other  leading  parts.  It  was  apparently 
pleased  with  the  results  and  was  liberal  in  its  applause. 

Louise  has;  of  course,  been  well  known  to  New  York  operagoers 
for  twelve  years,  ever  since  the  first  production  by  Mr.  Hammerstein 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  with  a  notable  cast — Miss  Garden, 
Messrs.  Dalmores  and  Gilibert  and  Mme.  Bressler-Gianoli.  It  had 
numerous  performances  in  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  op- 
eratic experience,  and  it  has  been  heard  since  in  New  York  from  the 
visiting  Chicago  Opera  Company.  So  the  adoption  of  Louise  into  the 
repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  is  not  so  momentous 
an  event  as  it  might  have  been  ten  or  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

It  was  thought  by  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  first  success  of  Louise 
in  Paris  in  1900  that  the  opera  was  too  local,  too  restricted  in  its 
interests,  too  "Parisian"  to  please  a  New  York  audience.  How  mis- 
taken this  idea  was  the  recent  operatic  history  of  this  city  has  demon- 
strated. Whether  New  York  knows  its  Paris  better  than  the  guiding 
spirits  supposed  or  whether  the  "Parisian"  note  of  the  opera  is  only 
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a  detail  overlying  an  appeal  much  wider  than  the  municipal  limits 
of  the  French  capital  does  not  much  matter.  The  fundamental  idea, 
pathetic  and  tragic,  of  Charpentier's  opera  is  universal;  it  is  expressed 
in  a  guise  purely  local.  It  has  made  a  full  record  of  its  appeal  to  a 
widely  extended  interest  and  sympathy,  and  no  doubt  a  substantial 
addition  to  that  record  will  be  made  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

And  yet  it  occurred  to  some  that  the  musical  substance  of  Louise 
was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  age  and  of  the  touch  of  time.  It  never 
seemed,  even  on  first  hearing,  that  the  music  had  a  strong  fiber  of 
originality.  It  leans  too  much  on  Wagner,  on  Gounod,  on  some  of  the 
Italians  who  were  young  when  Louise  was ;  and  Charpentier  is  another 
in  the  list  of  those  who  corroborate  Romain  Rolland's  sage  observa- 
tion in  "Jean  Christophe"  that  every  Frenchman  has  a  little  of  Mas- 
senet in  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

If  the  music  shows  signs  of  age,  under  such  circumstances,  it  can 
hardly  excite  surprise.  The  ingenuity  of  the  composer  in  his  thematic 
developments,  his  orchestration,  often  rich,  and  in  his  application  of 
local  color,  can  still  command  admiration.  The  street  cries  that 
are  heard  at  the  close  of  the  second  act  are  used  with  skill  and  sug- 
gestiveness — though  the  idea  is  far  from  original  with  Charpentier, 
and  to  find  the  first  germ  of  it  the  student  would  have  to  turn  far 
back  in  his  musical  history.  In  such  scenes  as  that  of  the  vivacious 
chatter  of  the  dressmaker's  girls  in  the  second  act  Charpentier  has 
found  plenty  of  expedients. 

The  scene  at  Julien's  home  on  the  slope  of  Montmartre,  including 
Louise's  air,  Depuis  le  jour,  which  has  become  popular  on  the  concert 
stage  (the  only  air  in  the  opera  that  is  adapted  to  gain  such  popu- 
larity), the  glorification  of  Paris,  is,  in  a  way,  the  keynote  of  the 
whole.  It  is  indeed  the  germ  from  which  the  opera  was  developed,  and 
was  composed  first,  as  a  piece  by  itself.  It  seems  now,  however,  to 
be  only  a  picturesque  episode  added  to  the  local  color,  though  Char- 
pentier has  accumulated  in  it  all  his  resources  to  make  an  imposing 
effect.    It  was  presented  yesterday  with  brilliancy  and  animation. 

The  more  vital  scenes  in  the  drama,  in  which  the  composer  has  de- 
veloped the  play  of  emotion,  rather  than  the  elucidation  and  illustration 
of  picturesque  incidents,  are  the  last  act,  in  which  Louise  returns  to 
her  parents  only  to  tear  her  father's  heart  with  anguish  and  incite 
him  to  drive  her  out;  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  exposition  of  the  situa- 
tion, what  Henry  James  used  to  call  the  donnee  in  the  first  act.    He 
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has  been  successful  in  his  musical  interpretation  in  the  first  act,  con- 
siderably less  so  in  the  poignant  conflict  of  passions  in  the  last,  where 
the  music  does  not  rise  to  the  intensity  of  the  situation. 

The  performance  was  one  that  reflected  credit  on  the  management  in 
many  respects.  An  enormous  cast  was  required,  which  in  the  main 
was  effectively  filled.  Of  course,  Mme.  Farrar's  impersonation  of  the 
heroine  was  looked  for  with  interest  and  curiosity.  It  is  the  kind  of  a 
part  that  is  well  adapted  to  her.  She  makes  it  an  interesting  and 
characteristic  study,  with  especial  power  in  the  last  act,  in  the  con- 
flict with  her  father.  As  to  how  far  she  reproduces  the  essential  nature 
and  emotions  of  the  Parisian  girl  that  Charpentier  drew,  there  may 
be  some  question.  It  may  confidently  be  expected,  however,  that  Mme. 
Farrar  will  elaborate  and  intensify  the  impersonation  that  she  dis- 
closed yesterday,  as  she  has  so  often  done  with  so  many  of  her  parts. 

Julien  is  no  strongly  marked  or  characterized  figure  in  the  opera; 
Mr.  Harrold  made  a  plausible  exposition  of  it  and  sang  the  music 
with  sufficient  ardor  and  vocal  power.  Much  more  marked  and  char- 
acterized is  that  of  the  unnamed  father,  the  most  sympathetic  and 
appealing  personage  of  the  opera.  He  was  well  represented  by  Mr. 
Whitehill,  with  a  full  suggestion  of  the  bonhomie  and  affection,  and 
then  of  the  despairing  pathos  of  the  final  scene,  and  with  an  excellent 
delivery  of  the  music,  though  memories  of  the  genial  and  poignant 
impersonation  of  Charles  Gilibert  would  not  down.  And  Mme.  Louise 
Berat  gave  an  admirable  representation  of  the  unsympathetic  mother. 

The  rest  of  the  cast,  which  looks  like  a  roster  of  the  Metropolitan 
company,  was  in  various  degrees  capable.  Mr.  Wolff  conducted,  and 
made  the  performance  move  with  life  and  dramatic  energy. 

The  stage  settings  were  appropriate  and  as  true  to  the  scenes  repre- 
sented as  may  be  expected,  especially  the  street  at  the  foot  of  Mont- 
martre  and  the  view  of  Paris  from  the  slope  of  that  eminence,  in  the 
sunset  light,  then  illuminated  as  the  dusk  comes  on.  The  chorus  in 
the  scene  at  Julien's  house  was  vigorous;  the  bustling  crowd  and  its 
merrymaking  were  well  depicted.  The  vivacious  chattering  and  antics 
of  the  seamstresses  in  the  dressmaking  establishment,  a  difficult  en- 
semble, were  also  successfully  carried  out. 
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CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
FREDERICK  A.  STOCK 

Jan.  26  A  large  part  of  the  musical  apparatus  of  Chicago  was  in 
New  York  yesterday.  Besides  the  Opera  Company  that  was  playing 
in  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  with  its  gifted  directrix  leading  the 
cast,  the  Chicago  Orchestra  gave  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  the 
first  Eastern  trip  it  has  taken  in  a  good  many  years. 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  its  conductor,  Frederick  A.  Stock, 
who,  since  his  promotion  to  the  post  he  now  occupies  on  the  death  of 
Theodore  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Chicago  organization,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  unassuming 
of  conductors,  and  has  put  his  orchestra  in  a  position  second  to  none 
in  this  country.  He  amply  demonstrated  this  last  evening,  and  left  no 
doubt  that  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  is  one  thing  and  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  quite  another. 

The  program,  which  was  somewhat  too  long  and  comprehensive, 
was  made  up  of  Brahms's  Third  symphony — a  choice  grateful  to  music 
lovers  who  have  heard  much  of  the  other  three  symphonies  in  recent 
seasons  and  very  little  of  this  one — Tschaikowsky's  symphonic  fan- 
tasia, Francesca  da  Rimini;  Arnold  Bax's  symphonic  poem,  The  Gar- 
den of  Fand,  and  Strauss's  tone  poem,  Death  and  transfiguration. 
The  natural  and  inevitable  desire  of  a  visiting  conductor  giving  a 
single  concert  to  display  as  many  as  possible  of  the  best  points  of 
his  orchestra  is  no  doubt  responsible  in  part  for  the  composition  of 
the  program.  Thus  Tschaikowsky's  fantasia  calls  for  virtuoso  playing 
by  the  orchestra  and  demands  unusual  ability  on  the  part  of  several 
of  the  choirs;  but  it  no  longer  deeply  interests  and  has  begun  to  show 
somewhat  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  orchestra  was  disclosed  as  a  remarkably  fine  body  of  players 
and  quite  sustained  its  high  reputation.  Its  tone  as  a  whole  is  beauti- 
ful in  quality,  in  mellowness  and  richness,  in  balance.  The  strings 
have  a  golden  beauty  and  transparency  of  tone.  The  wood  winds 
are  delicious  in  their  purity,  their  finish  and  finesse;  especially  the 
flutes  and  clarinets.  Such  clarinet  playing  as  came  forth  in  the  little 
solo  passage  in  Tschaikowsky's  symphonic  poem  is  not  too  frequently 
heard.  So,  too,  are  the  brasses  good,  though  not  quite  so  distinguished. 
The  first  horn's  solo  passages  showed  an  excellent  tone  and  style. 
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The  performance  of  Brahms's  symphony  was  deeply  musical  in  its 
conception,  beautifully  finished  in  the  execution;  a  true  exposition 
of  the  composer's  thought,  in  its  fire,  its  romantic  tenderness  and 
poesy,  its  richness  of  imagination.  The  conductor  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  composer,  seeking  no  "effects,"  but  by  skillful  balancing, 
subordination  and  emphasis  of  the  several  choirs  showing  forth  the 
depth  and  richness  of  Brahms's  instrumentation  as  it  should  sound. 
There  was  much  beauty  in  the  phrasing  throughout,  and  especially 
in  the  poco  allegretto  movement.  Some  may  have  been  perplexed 
at  a  certain  few  moments  by  what  seemed  to  be  an  interruption  of 
the  melodic  line,  a  momentary  loss  of  the  melos,  and  could  only  wonder 
why,  in  a  performance  otherwise  so  profoundly  felt. 

The  garden  of  Fand,  heard  for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  is  one 
of  the  very  few  works  of  Arnold  Bax  that  have  been  played  in  New 
York  or  in  this  country.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  another  of  his 
Celtic  pieces  was  given  here  by  the  Boston  Orchestra,  In  the  fairy 
hills.  Like  that,  this  is  concerned  with  some  of  the  supernatural  lore 
of  Ireland. 

The  garden  of  Fand  is  the  sea  itself,  on  which  human  voyagers  are 
borne  to  the  shores  of  a  miraculous  island  where  "unhuman  revelry" 
continues,  and  Fand  sings  her  song  of  immortal  love  claiming  the  souls 
of  her  human  listeners  till  the  sea  rises  and  overwhelms  the  whole 
island,  and  the  people  of  Sidhe,  riding  in  rapture  on  the  waves,  mock 
the  fate  of  the  rash  mortal. 

The  music  finely  depicts  the  atmosphere  of  enchantment,  the  "sky 
of  amethyst  and  pearl,"  the  "ridges  of  green  and  golden  waves,"  in 
its  iridescent  coloring  and  subtle  harmonization,  its  persuasive  thematic 
unfolding.  Mr.  Bax  is  a  modern  and  adventures  into  the  midst  of 
subtle  dissonances  and  seeks  atmosphere  and  color  more  than  the 
clear  treatment  of  theme.  But  he  is  guided  incessantly  by  a  feeling 
for  beauty.  His  music  is  pregnant  with  suggestion.  It  is  unfortunately 
too  long  for  its  substance,  and  it  would  say  more,  and  more  pertinently, 
if  it  said  it  more  briefly. 

The  performance  was  delicately  luminous  in  its  reproduction  of 
the  composer's  musical  coloring.  It  did,  too,  quite  all  that  was  to  be 
expected  of  it  in  Tschaikowsky's  Francesca  da  Rimini.  There  have 
been,  perhaps  more  thunderous  performances,  that  made  more  of  the 
sensational  features  of  the  work  but  few  that  translated  them  into  more 
musical  language. 
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The  audience  was  large,  and  soon  found  occasion  to  manifest  en- 
thusiasm. There  was  much  applause  after  every  number,  and  more 
than  once  Mr.  Stock  made  his  men  rise  and  share  it  with  him. 


"OPERAS  AND  DRAMATIC  GIFT" 

Jan.  30  An  experience  of  a  dozen  years  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  the  production  of  American  operas  by  native  composers 
has  not  succeeded  so  far  in  bringing  to  light  an  opera  that  has  shown 
capacity  for  continued  existence.  The  American  operas  have  been 
produced,  usually  with  no  little  care  and  at  no  little  expense,  have 
lived  through  the  season  in  the  four  or  five  performances  that  the 
manager  arranged  for  them  in  the  subscription,  and  then  have  dis- 
appeared. Charles  Wakefield  Cadman's  little  opera,  Shanewis,  first 
heard  in  the  season  of  1917-1918,  was  heard  again  in  the  following 
season  but  has  since  stolen  off  to  the  repository  where  American 
operas  are  laid  away.  Henry  Hadley's  Cleopatra's  night,  produced 
last  season,  is  now  again  in  the  current  repertory. 

When  Mr.  Hadley's  opera  was  first  heard  a  year  ago  it  seemed  in 
certain  ways  the  most  successful  of  the  ten  or  a  dozen  American  com- 
positions that  have  been  given  at  the  Metropolitan,  if  not  musically 
the  "best,"  the  most  original.  It  has  its  obvious  faults  and  deficiencies, 
both  in  music  and  libretto,  but  the  composer  seems  to  have  succeeded 
better  than  his  predecessors  in  making  an  opera  that  is  "practicable" 
for  the  stage.  And  to  its  practicability,  no  doubt,  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure at  least — the  causes  and  motives  working  in  the  inside  of  a  man- 
ager's office  being  necessarily  inscrutable  and  not  for  public  discussion 
— its  retention  in  the  repertory. 

Mr.  Hadley's  practical  knowledge  of  music  is  wide  and  extends  to 
the  field  of  the  lyric  drama.  He  entered  on  the  task  of  operatic  com- 
position in  Cleopatra's  night  with  some  understanding  of  what  the  task 
required,  with  a  knowledge  of  dramatic  effect  and  of  some  of  the  re- 
quirements of  operatic  technique.  The  libretto  is  a  pretty  poor  speci- 
men of  English  literature  and  a  sad  perversion  for  stage  effect  of  the 
gorgeous  prose  tale  of  Theophile  Gautier,  but  is  in  some  respects  well 
adapted  for  dramatic  purposes.  And  there  have  been  many  librettos 
of  successful  operas  that  are  very  poor  specimens  of  literature  in  Eng- 
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lish,  and  even  in  Italian,  French  and  German;  also  many  that  are  sad 
perversions  of  the  originals  from  which  they  were  derived. 

It  has  too  often  seemed  as  if  native  American  composers,  naturally 
ambitious  to  produce  operas,  have  started  gaily  upon  the  undertaking 
with  musical  ideas  and  excellent  training  in  various  branches  of  the 
technique  of  composition,  but  with  little  clear  understanding  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  operatic  stage  or  firm  hold  on  methods  of  meeting 
them,  or  else  with  preconceived  ideas  as  to  what  an  opera  should  be, 
not  corresponding  with  the  actual  realities. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  vicious  circle  here.  American  operas 
cannot  succeed  because  their  composers  have  not  the  dramatic  gift  or  an 
experience  and  knowledge  that  may  in  some  fashion  take  the  place  of  it. 
They  have  not  dramatic  experience  and  knowledge  because  their 
operas,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  are  not  produced.  How  shall  this 
circle  be  broken?  There  is  probably  no  way  except  the  courageous  and 
expensive  one  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  has  chosen — that 
of  actually  producing  American  operas  as  they  are  and  giving  their 
composers  the  opportunity  to  see  where  these  operas  can  be  bettered. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  youthful  Americans  who  have  rushed  into  this 
difficult  metier  without  due  preparation.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Europeans  have  been  as  rash,  and  have  dashed  into  operatic  composi- 
tion with  neither  gift  nor  knowledge  to  guide  them  aright.  Schumann, 
who  was  his  own  librettist,  exhibited  in  his  one  opera,  Genoveva,  a 
lack  of  the  dramatic  sense  needed  to  endow  it  with  life.  The  opera 
contains  beautiful  music  from  the  overture  to  the  last  finale,  but  there 
is  a  minimum  of  dramatic  characterization,  and  it  has  not  the  breadth 
of  operatic  life. 

Schumann  himself  did  not  know  it;  composers  often  do  not  know. 
He  was  deeply  convinced  that  every  note  of  Genoveva  was  dramatic 
music  and  declared  that  he  would  throw  the  opera  into  the  fire  if 
he  believed  that  the  contemporary  criticisms  of  it  as  "undramatic" 
were  well  founded.  But  the  history  of  the  opera,  of  the  various  vain 
attempts  made  from  time  to  time,  from  pious  consideration  for  the 
master,  to  keep  it  on  the  German  operatic  stage,  sufficiently  estab- 
lishes its  dramatic  inefficiency.  No  doubt  some  of  the  blame  must  be 
shared  by  the  text;  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  lay  down  in  principle 
how  much  of  the  blame  for  operatic  failure  should  be  attributed  to  the 
libretto  and  how  much  to  the  music.  Both  are  to  blame,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  music  is  undramatic. 
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Mendelssohn  thought  he  wanted  to  write  an  opera,  and  he  spent  much 
of  his  short  life  looking  for  a  subject  and  a  libretto  but  never  really 
found  what  he  wanted — his  early  juvenile  attempts  at  opera  need  not 
be  taken  into  account.  He  got  a  little  way  with  a  Lorelei  opera,  but 
was  said  not  to  be  really  satisfied  with  it.  He  wanted  a  libretto  on  a 
high  level  of  morality,  not  such  as  da  Ponte  provided  for  Mozart — 
and  before  we  smile  at  this  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  Bee- 
thoven was  haunted  by  the  same  desire  and  spent  his  life  searching  for 
a  companion  text  to  the  chaste  Fidelio. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Mendelssohn  could  ever  have 
produced  an  opera  of  really  operatic  value.  Very  likely  he  would 
never  have  found  what  he  wanted  had  he  lived  to  the  Psalmist's  age 
limit  for  man  instead  of  dying  at  38;  or,  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have 
met  the  practical  demands  of  the  operatic  stage.  His  genius  was  not 
operatic.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  dramatic  power  in  Elijah;  so 
strong  is  the  suggestion  of  it  that  Elijah  has  been  put  upon  the  stage 
and  acted.  But  it  is  not  the  kind  that  the  stage  demands  and  the  ex- 
periment has  remained  only  an  experiment. 

Brahms  was  another  of  the  same  sort.  There  are  on  record  ob- 
servations of  his,  suggesting  that  he  would  have  liked  to  compose  an 
opera.  But  in  general  he  seemed  to  class  operatic  composition  and 
marriage  together  as  two  things  that  were  not  for  him,  though  he  may 
have  thought  of  both  with  more  or  less  longing.  It  does  not  seem, 
even  to  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  his  music,  that  he  could  have 
written  a  "viable"  opera.  His  bent  was  in  directions  entirely  different, 
that  led  him  far  away  either  from  the  operatic  conventions  of  an  earlier 
day  or  from  those  of  the  "music  drama." 

Mr.  Fuller-Maitland  suggests  that  Brahms's  Rinaldo  represents  the 
sort  of  style  which  Brahms  would  have  adopted  if  he  had  found  an 
operatic  libretto  to  suit  him. 

And  if  that  is  so  (he  says  very  justly),  we  may  be  very  glad  that 
that  libretto  was  never  found,  for  even  if  we  dismiss  from  our  minds 
all  comparisons  with  Wagner  and  modern  dramatic  music,  the  ex- 
isting specimen  has  so  many  points  of  weakness  in  musical  stagecraft 
that  it  is  only  too  probable  that  an  opera  by  Brahms  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Schumann's  Genoveva,  and  after  a  few  repeti- 
tions of  a  succes  d'estime  would  have  been  forgotten  by  everyone 
except  some  very  young  and  very  fervent  admirers. 
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As  for  Liszt,  he  never  composed  an  opera  deliberately  intended  to  be 
an  opera,  curiously,  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  for  the  general  char- 
acter of  his  genius  would  seem  favorable  to  dramatic  expression,  to 
the  creation  of  operatic  effect.  The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth  was  pro- 
duced as  an  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  three  years  ago 
and  amply  demonstrated  then  that  whatever  it  might  be  called,  it  could 
not  be  called  an  opera,  and  was  not  one. 

These  composers  were  all  great  in  other  ways,  and  it  is  no  reflection 
on  the  powers  and  rank  as  musicians  of  the  very  distinguished  com- 
pany here  assembled  that  they  had  not  the  operatic  gift. 

It  may  even  be  said  that  Beethoven  did  not  possess  the  true  flair 
for  operatic  effect.  With  all  the  profound  and  moving  dramatic  sig- 
nificance of  the  essential  scenes  in  Fidelio,  with  all  the  exalted  beauty 
of  the  music,  there  is  that  in  the  opera  which  has  kept  it  from  vigor- 
ous and  continued  life  on  the  stage.  With  all  the  power  of  the  great 
scenes  and  the  intense  sincerity,  beauty  and  imagination  of  the  music 
in  them,  there  are  other  scenes  that,  so  to  speak,  miss  fire.  The  finale 
of  the  opera  turns  toward  the  oratorio  style  and  betrays  a  certain  con- 
ventionality. Moreover,  Beethoven's  uncertainty  of  touch  as  a  dra- 
matic musician  is  suggested  by  the  enormous  labor  and  pains  he  spent 
in  revising  it  twice  to  meet  what  were  considered  to  be  the  practical 
demands  of  actual  performance. 

Its  restoration  to  the  stage  nowadays  is  always  an  effort  of  disin- 
terestedness on  some  manager's  part  and  is  never  lasting.  It  cannot 
be  because  the  music  is  "too  good"  for  the  public.  The  public,  even 
the  operatic  public,  is  not  averse  to  "good  music"  in  an  opera  when  it 
develops  in  the  operatic  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  musicians  of  much  inferior  fiber 
possessing  this  operatic  gift  who  have  wrought  with  it  in  ways  that 
have  brought  them  within  sight  of  immortality.  There  was  Michael 
William  Balfe,  not  to  be  named  as  a  musician  in  the  same  breath  with 
any  of  those  mentioned  above.  Yet  he  produced  in  The  Bohemian 
girl  an  opera  that  has  demonstrated  a  vitality  sufficient  to  carry  it  on  to 
well-nigh  eighty  years  of  life  in  English,  Italian,  French  and  German. 

There  was  the  Baron  Friedrich  von  Flotow,  whose  Martha  has 
likewise  won  for  itself  a  place  all  over  the  world  and  whose  Stradella 
has  partaken  of  much,  though  not  all,  of  Martha's  success.  Flotow 
also  was  not  much  of  a  musician;  some  critics  have  called  him,  in 
the  technique  of  composition,  an  amateur.     But  they  cannot  deprive 
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him  of  the  fame  of  Martha  and  Stradella,  aged  74  and  84  years, 
respectively. 

And  something  to  the  same  effect  may  be  said  of  Bellini  and  Doni- 
zetti, most  famous  of  the  vast  tribe  of  Italian  operatic  purveyors  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Their  talent  for  opera  of  their  kind  was 
authentically  established  by  the  life  and  vigor  that  their  operas  showed 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  though  they  are  all  now  faded,  some  still  live 
the  life  of  the  footlights.  But  the  musical  abilities  of  these  two  in  any 
other  direction  whatever  was  absolutely  nil,  and  their  technique,  even 
in  the  genre  they  successfully  cultivated,  was  of  an  elementary  sort. 
But  they  and  their  fellows  had  the  natural  instinct  for  the  stage 
which  cannot  be  learned  apparently,  nor  bought  for  a  price. 


"MERGING  TWO  ORCHESTRAS" 

Feb.  13  The  anserine  catastrophe  that  was  foreseen  in  this  column 
a  few  weeks  ago  has  come  to  pass.  "It  is  obvious,"  it  was  then  said, 
"that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs." 

This  profound  remark  was  appropriately  applied  to  the  New  York 
orchestral  situation  as  it  then  appeared.  Since  it  was  made  the  goose 
has  been,  if  not  exactly  killed,  at  least  driven  away  from  the  nest,  so 
that  its  desirable  offerings  will  no  longer  be  available  for  members 
of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  other  words,  the  rich  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  been  supporting  that  organization  by  paying 
its  deficits  have  decided  that  they  can  do  so  no  longer  and  have  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

It  has  been  euphemistically  called  an  "amalgamation"  of  the  two 
orchestras,  but,  after  the  amalgamation  shall  be  complete  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  place  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  will  have 
in  the  ensemble.  The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  consists  now  of  some 
ninety-five  players;  so  does  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  After 
the  amalgamation  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  still  consist  of 
about  ninety-five  players,  and  there  will  be  about  ninety-five  others  out 
of  a  job. 

There  will  be  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  National  Symphony  taken 
into  the  board  of  the  Philharmonic,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  box- 
holders  at  the  concerts  of  the  National  orchestra  will  be  provided  with 
boxes  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts.     Many  cannot  be  so  provided, 
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for  they  are  mostly  sold  now.  Nor  can  any  seats  at  all  be  provided, 
apparently,  for  listeners  to  the  National  Symphony  concerts  who  sit 
in  other  parts  of  the  house,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  of 
the  Philharmonic  concerts  are  "sold-out."  Now  these  listeners  to  the 
National  Symphony's  concerts  have  not  always  or  often  filled  the 
house,  but  have  been  fairly  numerous.  And  now  they  will  have  no- 
where to  go.  Like  the  orchestra,  they  will  be  "amalgamated"  out  of 
a  chance.  i 

Nor  can  it  be  seen  how  the  "super-orchestra"  that  has  been  spoken 
of  will  come  into  being  from  this  amalgamation.  The  Philharmonic 
is  already  the  "finest  orchestra  in  the  country,"  and  even  in  the  world, 
we  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  its  admirers  and  champions ;  so  it  need 
take  in  none  of  the  players  of  the  National  orchestra  to  improve  itself. 
It  will  simply  remain  the  finest  orchestra  in  existence — according  to 
its  thick-and-thin  admirers.  The  only  difference — and  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  one — is  that  Mr.  Mengelberg  will  conduct  a  certain  proportion  of 
its  concerts  and  perhaps  Mr.  Bodanzky  a  certain  other  portion. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  Philharmonic  Society's  ac- 
tivities. The  plans  of  the  gentlemen  in  charge  as  published  in  the 
announcement  of  the  "amalgamation"  contemplate  a  "great  music  fes- 
tival in  the  Spring  of  each  year";  the  giving  of  concerts  not  only  in 
Carnegie  Hall  but  also  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  the  lead- 
ing educational  centers  of  the  city  such  as  Columbia  University,  the 
City  College  and  other  public  places. 

Some  may  think  there  is  a  limit  to  what  one  orchestra  can  do,  or 
do  well,  and  will  hope  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  will  not  spread 
itself  out  too  broadly  over  "educational  centers"  and  other  public 
places.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  its  chief  business  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  giving  of  the  best  performances  it  can  in  places  that 
are  meant  for  orchestral  performances,  namely,  concert  halls.  They 
are  the  only  places  where  fine  artistic  results  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. And,  after  all,  the  Philharmonic  Society  ought  not  to  remove 
its  eye  too  far  or  too  long  from  fine  artistic  results.  Its  aim  in  recent 
years  has  not  been  always  too  high  and  has  not  always  been  very  sure. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  action  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Symphony  Society  is  a  necessary  one  and  that  it  is  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  present  situation  in  New  York.  Most  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  about  it  not  only  now  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, when  its  true  character  became  clear  to  all,  are  true. 
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In  part,  and  a  pretty  large  part,  the  promoters  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  have  had  themselves  to  blame  for  the  grim  specter 
of  deficit  that  looms  so  large  before  them  and  that  is  easily  under- 
stood to  be  the  reason  why  the  golden  eggs  are  no  longer  to  be  de- 
posited where  they  have  been.  In  their  statements  they  say  that  the 
present  system,  when  three  orchestras  are  giving  concerts  in  New 
York,  produces  too  many  concerts,  often  overlapping.  But  when  their 
plans  were  formulated  it  must  have  been  just  as  plain  as  it  is  now 
how  many  concerts  there  would  be;  that  they  would  be  too  many,  and 
that  they  would  often  overlap. 

What  probably  was  not  so  plain  at  first  to  the  intrepid  backers  who 
gave  the  order  to  go  ahead  and  form  a  first-class  orchestra  at  any 
cost  was  how  much  that  cost  would  be.  To  make  their  angling  for 
good  players  successful,  the  managers  and  agents  found  it  necessary 
to  put  up  the  minimum  salary  offered  from  $48  a  week — the  sum  then 
prescribed  by  the  union — to  $60  a  week.  The  union,  seeing  the 
condition  of  affairs,  thought  they  might  as  well  move  on  while  the 
going  was  good,  and  at  once  raised  their  minimum  demand  to  $60  for 
all  orchestras.  They  likewise  instituted  the  new  scheme  of  rehearsals, 
reducing  their  weekly  number,  covered  by  the  salary,  from  five  to  four, 
and  the  duration  of  each  from  two  hours  and  a  half  to  two. 

This  was,  of  course,  intended  to  be  a  secondary  means  for  obtain- 
ing high  pay  by  the  charge  for  "overtime."  The  old  rehearsal  periods 
were  not  excessive  or  exhausting,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  most  conductors 
do  not  feel  that  they  can  get  the  results  they  want  within  the  hours 
of  rehearsal  as  newly  fixed.  They  must,  therefore,  have  additional 
hours,  and  such  hours,  when  paid  for  at  75  cents  a  quarter  hour,  and 
the  extra  rehearsal  in  the  week  at  $5,  are  not  found  excessive  or  ex- 
hausting by  the  players. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  is  found  excessive  by  those  who  have  to 
pay  it.  As  was  shown  in  this  column  recently,  this  increase  makes 
each  rehearsal  of  an  orchestra  of  ninety-five  men  cost  an  additional 
$135,  the  four  rehearsals  in  the  week  $540,  the  fifth  rehearsal  $475 
a  week.  To  gain  the  old  number  of  rehearsal  hours  per  week  thus 
costs  $1,015  in  "overtime."  For  a  season  of  twenty-five  weeks  there 
is  something  over  $25,000  added  to  the  season's  expense. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Mengelberg  came  to  conduct  the  National  Sym- 
phony orchestra  he  found  he  needed  a  great  many  extra  rehearsals  to 
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get  the  kind  of  performances  he  wanted.  The  backers  were  liberal, 
gritted  their  teeth  and  told  him  to  go  ahead.  He  has  been  going  ahead 
without  too  much  regard  to  expense.  To  this  fact,  probably,  may  be 
most  directly  traced  the  trouble  with  the  goose  mentioned  in  the 
beginning. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  artistic  results  it  will  appear  that  the 
obstinate  question  of  rehearsals  has  not  as  yet  been  solved  or  put 
upon  a  basis  any  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  been  this  season.  It 
still  remains  the  chief  crux  of  the  situation.  The  union  still  main- 
tains its  demands,  and  the  President's,  Mr.  Finkelstein's,  warnings, 
the  troubles  that  have  supervened,  even  resulting  in  summons  to  the 
police  reserves,  as  detailed  in  the  newspapers,  have  not  led  to  their 
moderation.  The  more  far-seeing  have  not  prevailed.  The  fact  is 
that  to  secure  the  necessary  number  of  rehearsal  hours  the  cost  is  still 
prohibitive,  even  for  millionaires,  and  those  worms  are  likely  some 
time  to  turn  again. 

Every  onlooker,  everyone  familiar  with  the  situation,  must  know 
that  both  schools  of  thought  in  the  union  have  the  highest  artistic 
aspirations,  and  the  onlooker  can  only  believe  that  these  aspirations 
have  been  temporarily  obscured  by  the  visions  of  shorter  hours  and 
higher  rates,  two  elements  that  are  expected  to  resolve  themselves 
into  the  one  resultant  of  higher  pay.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the 
obscuration  will  be  only  temporary  and  that  the  ideal  of  the  highest 
attainable  artistic  perfection  will  again  be  allowed  to  be  seen. 

It  may  be  true,  as  an  anonymous  orchestral  player  has  declared  in 
a  communication  to  The  Times,  that  many  conductors  waste  time  in 
rehearsals  and  could  accomplish  equal  results  in  less  time  with  more 
skillful  methods.  It  is  unfortunate;  and  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
of  making  those  conductors  mend  their  ways,  or  of  putting  better  ones 
in  their  places.  But  with  the  most  skillful  much  time  is  often  neces- 
sary, and  the  finest  results — which  are  the  only  ones  wanted  or  to  be 
tolerated — require  often  longer  labor  than  the  present  rules  of  the 
union  allow. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  reason 
for  contributing  the  large  subsidies  necessary  for  the  support  of  mod- 
ern orchestras  is  to  insure  sufficient  rehearsal  and  hence  the  best  pos- 
sible performances.  As  things  are  now,  the  standard  is  definitely 
threatened.  Orchestral  "amalgamation"  by  itself  offers  no  remedy 
for  the  danger. 
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ERNO  DOHNANYI 

Feb.  26  Erno  Dohnanyi,  a  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer,  a  dis- 
tinguished man  in  both  capacities,  stole  quietly  into  New  York  a  week 
or  so  ago,  and  yesterday  afternoon,  without  a  blast  upon  the  pre- 
liminary trumpet,  gave  a  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall.  A  few  blasts  might 
have  procured  him  a  somewhat  larger  audience;  such  a  one  as  his 
artistic  standing  merited.  The  one  that  heard  him  was  extremely  en- 
thusiastic, however,  and  left  him  in  no  doubt  that  his  labors  were 
highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  came  to  this  country  twenty-one  years  ago — not  as 
a  "boy  prodigy,"  however,  as  has  been  said,  but  as  a  young  man  already 
a  mature  artist  and  with  some  substantial  compositions  in  his  baggage. 
Among  these  was  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  that  he  played  with 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  and  that  was  considered  extremely  promising  as 
an  Op.  1."  Mr.  Dohnanyi  has  added  to  his  reputation  and  gained 
prominence  since  then,  both  as  pianist  and  composer  and  also  as  a 
teacher.  Whether  he  has  quite  substantiated  the  promise  either  as  a 
composer  or  as  a  pianist  remains  to  be  seen,  for  only  a  few  minor  things 
of  his  composition  have  ever  been  heard  here. 

He  showed  remarkable  powers  as  a  pianist  yesterday;  as  an  artist 
of  potent  but  restrained  temperament  and  insight;  one  who  puts  the 
music  first  and  himself  second  or  perhaps  third;  as  one  who  illumines 
that  music  with  the  steady  light  of  understanding  and  sympathetic 
imagination;  as  a  technician  of  high  attainments,  whose  command  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  piano  is  comprehensive,  complete  and  quite 
unusual,  yet  unobtrusive.  While  his  playing  is  frequently  brilliant  and 
powerful,  it  is  not  brilliant  for  the  sake  of  brilliancy,  but  as  an  inter- 
pretative means.  He  treats  the  piano  according  to  its  nature  and 
character,  and  in  the  same  way  he  treats  the  music. 

His  program  yesterday  was  a  conservative  one,  and  the  five  pieces 
of  his  own  did  not  diminish  its  conservatism.  He  played  Mendelssohn's 
Prelude  and  fugue  in  E  minor  as  a  piece  of  music  with  something  to 
say  through  its  polyphonic  form,  to  be  made  clear  for  that  reason  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  expounding  the  form.  Perhaps  Mozart's  Sonata 
in  A  was  one  of  the  less  successful  of  his  performance — less  successful 
than  some  of  the  others  in  penetrating  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  music; 
and  in  the  last  movement,  so  naively  labeled  a  Turkish  march,  the 
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clipping  of  some  of  the  phrases  and  final  cadences  did  not  seem  to 
afford  its  justification  by  the  results. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi's  own  compositions  included  two  Rhapsodies  from  his 
Op.  n;  a  March  and  two  Etudes  from  Op.  28.  Here  is  a  composer 
still  young,  who  is  quite  uninfluenced  by  most  of  the  currents  and 
counter-currents  of  "modernity"  that  are  troubling  the  musical  waters 
of  these  days.  No  "specialty"  of  any  kind,  melodic,  harmonic  or 
formal,  emerged  yesterday  from  the  pieces  that  Mr.  Dohnanyi  pre- 
sented. In  truth  it  may  be  said  that  none  of  them  appeared  to  declare 
an  extraordinary  creative  talent,  or  to  hint  at  creative  genius.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  any  of  them  denoted  a  remarkable  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  apparently  held  out  by  the  young  Dohnanyi's  interesting  pro- 
ductions in  19 10. 

They  are  not,  to  be  sure,  of  high  pretension  in  form  or  extent;  but 
the  quality  of  their  creative  impulse  is  evident.  The  two  rhapsodies 
are  extremely  engaging  pieces;  serious,  deeply  felt,  written  with  a  rare 
skill  and  complete  understanding  of  the  piano  idiom,  developed  in  a 
form  of  masterly  lucidity  and  matured  perfection.  They  do  not  give 
the  impression  of  strong  originality;  they  lean  obviously  on  no  pre- 
decessor; they  repeat  no  familiar  voice,  but  they  do  not  proclaim  a 
new  voice,  an  independent  utterance. 

As  for  the  last  two  etudes,  they  are  pure  bravura,  but  extremely 
musical  bravura;  of  really  enormous  difficulty,  yet  not  wholly  of  dif- 
ficulty for  the  sake  of  difficulty.  Mr.  Dohnanyi  played  all  these  pieces 
of  his  with  incomparable  mastery  and  added  to  them  one  of  Schubert's 
Moments  musicales  as  an  encore. 

He  followed  it  with  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D,  Op.  31,  No.  2;  a  per- 
formance finely  expository  of  the  music  itself,  and  cast  thoroughly  in 
its  somber  mood;  beautifully  articulated,  illuminatingly  phrased.  After 
this  came  Beethoven's  own  variations  on  his  theme  of  the  march  from 
The  ruins  of  Athens  and  Liszt's  thirteenth  Hungarian  rhapsody.  More 
should  be  heard  from  Mr.  Dohnanyi  before  the  season's  close,  and 
doubtless  will  be. 


NINA  KOSHETZ 

March  28    Mme.  Nina  Koshetz,  a  Russian  soprano  of  high  reputation 
in  her  own  country,  who  was  heard  here  with  the  Schola  Cantorum 
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early  in  the  season,  gave  a  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Town 
Hall.  There  was  a  large  audience  present  in  which  there  were  many  of 
her  own  compatriots.  The  greater  part  of  her  program  was  made  up 
of  songs  by  Russian  composers,  with  operatic  airs  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and  Moussorgsky.  There  were,  besides,  airs  by  Handel,  Mozart, 
Brahms,  Lalo,  Debussy,  Samuel  Barlow  and  her  accompanist,  Frank 
Bibb.  Two  of  them,  Barlow's  Notte  espagnola  and  Prokofieff's  Ber- 
ceuse hebrdique,  are  without  words;  and  Scriabin's  Devotion,  as  a  note 
on  the  program  announced,  the  only  song  the  composer  ever  wrote, 
is  unpublished  and  was  given  to  Mme.  Koshetz  for  her  sole  use.  Many 
of  them  are  dedicated  to  her. 

Mme.  Koshetz  sang  best,  and  not  unnaturally,  the  Russian  songs, 
with  the  spirit  native  to  them,  a  spirit  with  which  she  is  obviously 
sympathetic,  in  many  different  manifestations.  In  these  she  was  often 
deeply  interesting  and  moving.  She  was  less  successful  in  such  songs 
as  the  Ombra  mai  ju  from  Handel's  Xerxes  and  in  Mozart's  Cradle- 
song,  for  which  her  style  and  her  technical  equipment  are  not  fitted; 
her  singing  of  Brahms's  The  vain  suit  and  Debussy's  Mandoline  missed 
some  of  their  point,  although  it  so  pleased  the  audience  that  she  re- 
peated the  last  two  and  the  last  stanza  of  Mozart's  song.  Her  voice 
is  powerful  but  disappoints  in  its  quality,  especially  in  the  upper  tones; 
and  yesterday  there  was  a  tendency  to  flat  in  those  tones  particularly 
and  sometimes  in  others. 


"CRITICISM  IN  THE  VERNACULAR" 

May  22    A  correspondent  sends  The  Times,  and  has  sent  to  other 
newspapers,  a  letter  which  is,  among  other  things, 

a  plea  to  have  the  American  press  write  in  an  intelligible  way  on 
musical  subjects,  with  all  respect  and  deference  to  the  chroniclers 
of  musical  happenings  who  now  write  so  splendidly  for  the  elect. 
It  is  essential  that  music  be  written  about  in  the  vernacular,  in  the 
simple  manner  which  the  uninitiated  can  understand  and  find  edifica- 
tion in. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting,  (he  continues),  to  get  a  count 
of  those  who  read  musical  criticism  in  this  city  of  millions.  It  would 
be  just  as  interesting  to  view  how  many  more  would  read  musical 
criticisms  if  they  were  not  written  in  a  style  only  understandable  by 
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the  few.  The  great  misfortune  of  the  art  of  music  is  that  it  is 
treated  as  a  cult  by  the  elect  few  and  not  as  a  beautiful,  passionate 
expression  for  every  one;  to  be  enjoyed  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
flowers  that  grow,  by  every  human  being  who  breathes. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  form  of  musical  criticism 
prevents  the  art  of  music  from  being  "a  beautiful,  passionate  expres- 
sion for  every  one,"  or  from  being  regarded  as  such;  or  that  it  checks 
the  enjoyment  of  it  "to  such  an  extent  as  the  flowers  that  grow,  by 
every  human  being  who  breathes."  Only  they  read  musical  criticism 
who  have  interest  enough  or  curiosity  enough  to  do  so;  and  in  the  case 
of  concert  or  operagoers  it  is  after  the  beautiful,  passionate  expression 
of  the  music  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  as  the  flowers 
that  grow  has  been  achieved.  With  those  who  have  heard  the  music, 
criticism  cannot  retroactively  kill  the  pleasure  they  have  already  felt. 
That  is  a  treasure  of  which  they  cannot  be  robbed  by  even  the  most 
technical  of  critics.  There  only  remains  the  possibility  of  damping 
future  enjoyment  by  fearing  the  worst  in  the  way  of  technicalities  to 
come.  Then  there  are  those,  and  they  are  many,  who  read  musical 
notices  of  concerts  which  they  have  not  attended  because  they  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  hope  to  be  in  the  treatment  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  this  undue  technicality  that  is  supposed 
to  be  so  fearsome  to  the  uninstructed  music  lover,  and  to  spoil  or 
prevent  his  enjoyment?  It  exists,  we  venture  to  say,  chiefly  in  the 
imagination  of  our  correspondent.  It  is  true  that  musical  criticism 
in  the  daily  press  is  not  written  in  words  of  one  syllable,  nor  with  the 
elementary  basis  of  thought  suitable  for  complete  ignorance  or  wholly 
undeveloped  intelligence.  Neither  is  any  other  part  of  the  paper. 
Most  subjects  treated  of  in  it  need  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  reader;  and  the  treatment  pre- 
supposes it. 

The  Wall  Street  page  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  written  in  the  lan- 
guage and  employs  the  terms  and  describes  the  doings  that  are  familiar 
to  all  concerned  with  the  subject.  It  would  unquestionably  be  con- 
sidered unreasonable  to  ask  the  financial  editors  to  write  about  finance 
and  financial  happenings  in  what  our  correspondent  calls  "the  ver- 
nacular," and  explain  as  they  went  along  every  technical  term  every 
time  it  was  used;  or,  avoiding  the  use  of  technical  terms  altogether,  to 
enter  upon  necessarily  long  and  awkward  paraphrases  of  them.    There 
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would  be  considerable  impatience  and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  "the 
elect,"  and  no  appreciable  gain  for  the  outsiders. 

And  would  there  not  be  more  than  impatience  and  annoyance — 
would  there  not  be  amazement,  rage,  fury,  derision  and  a  universal 
uprising  of  constant  readers  if  the  baseball  reporters  ceased  the  use 
of  that  supple,  delicate,  picturesque  and  powerfully  expressive  dialect 
of  theirs  that  so  exactly  interprets  the  intricacies  of  their  subject  and 
so  precisely  conveys  their  thoughts  to  their  readers?  It  is  conceivable 
that  they  should  replace  this  dialect,  which  their  readers  love,  admire 
and  understand,  with  "the  vernacular"  simply  to  flatter  the  uninitiated 
into  believing  they  had  a  clearer  idea  of  what  went  on?  Whether  the 
enjoyment  of  a  baseball  game  by  such  uninitiated  persons,  "to  such  an 
extent  as  the  flowers  that  grow,"  is  prevented  by  the  presentation  the 
next  morning  of  a  live  report  of  it  in  the  only  fitting  language,  is  more 
than  doubtful.  The  "fans"  understand  the  game  and  the  dialect — let 
the  uninitiated  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  dialect  if  they  wish  to 
read  about  baseball  games.  The  uninitiated  must  also  learn  some- 
thing about  the  game,  how  it  is  played  and  what  the  terms  used  in 
it  mean,  if  they  would  understand  any  account  of  any  baseball  game, 
even  though  written  in  the  simplest  form  of  the  vernacular. 

Why  should  a  different  rule  be  applied  to  music?  People  who  go 
to  concerts  and  operas  must  needs  have,  and  always  do  have,  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence,  first  of  all;  they  must  at  least  have  some 
elementary  knowledge,  however  slight,  of  what  they  are  hearing,  of  the 
sort  of  thing  it  is,  what  the  composers  in  a  general  way  were  driving 
at  and  the  means  they  took  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Nor  can 
they  expect  the  newspaper  critics  to  look  at  the  matter  in  any  different 
way;  or  to  furnish  a  continuous  stream  of  elementary  information;  or 
to  couch  their  articles  in  terms  implying  that  such  elementary  informa- 
tion is  entirely  lacking. 

The  music  reviewer  cannot  be  blamed  for  addressing  himself  to  a 
certain  level  of  intelligence  and  information  in  his  readers.  He  cannot 
be  blamed  for  assuming  that  people  who  like  music  enough  to  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  concerts  are  not  among  those  who  do  not  want  to 
think  or  have  their  intelligence  appealed  to,  or  are  not  among  those 
who  have  not  equipped  themselves  with  enough  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  terminology  of  music  to  make  possible  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  with  them. 

How  can  music  be  discussed  intelligently  and  significantly  without 
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the  assumption  that  readers  have  at  least  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  of  some  of  the  primary  factors  in  it?  Should  a  writer 
about  music  be  expected  to  avoid  all  mention  of  words  and  things  that 
the  least  intelligent,  least  informed  and  most  indifferent  reader  may 
not  know?  Or  must  he  stop  and  explain  in  detail  whenever  he  has  to 
mention  anything  significant  in  music  which  no  "common"  words 
directly  express?  Should  he  also  avoid  stating  and  developing  ideas 
that  perchance  are  not  commonplaces,  that  are  strange  to  uninformed 
readers,  that  do  not  so  readily  unfold  themselves  that  he  who  runs 
may  read?  Is  it  necessary  that  musical  criticism,  or  anything  else  in 
the  paper,  should  be  read  running? 

Intricacies  of  technical  detail  are  obviously  out  of  place  in  general 
newspaper  discussions  of  music;  and  it  may  confidently  be  stated  that 
abstruse  topics  in  the  art  of  music  do  not  make  their  appearance  in 
such  discussions.  There  would  be  little  use,  for  instance,  and  no 
occasion,  to  assume  familiarity  with  such  matters  as  the  greater  and 
lesser  prolation,  or  the  enharmonic  mode  in  Greek  music,  or  even  the 
principles  of  double  counterpoint. 

But  when  you  write  about  sonatas,  symphonies,  cantatas,  what 
would  you  call  them?  Is  it  better  to  adopt  Percy  Grainger's  form  of 
speech  and  call  a  string  quartet  a  "foursome"?  Does  that  make  it  any 
plainer?  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  nobody  would  balk  at  "opera," 
but  is  "soprano"  a  sufficiently  familiar  word  to  use?  May  we  speak 
of  "tempo"?  How  about  oboes,  French  horns,  English  horns,  tubas? 
Probably  the  millions  are  familiar  with  violins,  flutes,  perhaps  clar- 
inets; but  even  some  of  the  educated  have  been  known  to  speak  of  all 
brass  instruments  in  the  orchestra  as  "those  horns."  It  may  be  that 
the  music  reviewer  has  a  narrow  path  to  tread  between  the  darkly 
unknown  on  the  one  hand  and  the  commonplaces  of  general  knowl- 
edge on  the  other. 

But,  after  all,  why  are  not  the  people  who  wish  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers, or  anywhere  else,  about  music  and  musical  performances  under 
some  obligation  to  inform  themselves  about  the  common  and  con- 
venient terms  relating  to  music?  A  modicum  of  knowledge  will  not 
prevent  its  enjoyment  "to  such  an  extent  as  the  flowers  that  grow,  by 
every  human  being  that  breathes." 
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SELIM  PALMGREN 

Oct.  5  Selim  Palmgren,  composer  and  pianist,  of  Finland,  was  cordi- 
ally greeted  by  an  audience  that  filled  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  at 
his  first  public  appearance  here,  following  a  more  particular  intro- 
duction to  professional  guests  at  the  recent  Berkshire  chamber  music 
festival.  He  was  assisted  here,  as  he  had  been  at  Pittsfield,  by  Percy 
Grainger,  and  in  the  same  music — Palmgren's  Masked  ball,  of  four 
episodes  for  two  pianos,  of  which  The  dancing  girl  especially  pleased 
last  night's  house. 

Mr.  Palmgren  also  gave  four  entire  groups  of  his  own  pieces  for 
piano  solo,  among  them  ten  preludes,  bearing  infrequent  indications 
of  subjects  such  as  A  vision,  The  sea  and  The  war;  smaller  tone- 
pictures  of  the  north,  including  Snow  flakes,  a  neat  salon  piece;  The 
twinkling  stars  and  Daybreak,  of  a  three-part  Nocturne,  and  in  con- 
clusion a  Neapolitan  tarantelle. 


BRONISLAW  HUBERMANN 

Oct.  18  A  large  audience  full  of  zealous  friendliness,  some  of  it  no 
doubt  patriotic  in  origin  as  is  apt  in  these  days  to  be  the  case  in  New 
York  when  foreign  artists  are  to  be  welcomed,  heard  the  first  recital 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  of  Mr.  Bronislaw  Hubermann,  Polish 
violinist.    It  was  not  Mr.  Hubermann's  first  appearance  in  New  York, 
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for  he  played  here  twenty-five  years  ago  as  an  "infant  prodigy"  with 
long  hair,  clothes  quite  as  youthful  as  befitted  his  years  and  not  a 
little  talent  manifested  with  a  good  deal  of  crudeness. 

In  the  intervening  years  he  has  acquired  a  considerable  European 
reputation  as  an  artist.  Mr.  Hubermann  is  now  a  serious  person,  ap- 
proaching middle  age;  his  hair  is  no  longer  in  the  way,  but  it  must 
still  be  said  that  his  talent  is  manifested  with  a  certain  crudeness. 
Mr.  Hubermann  is  an  unpretending  player  and  makes  no  attempt  at 
personal  display.  His  mind  is  apparently  more  upon  the  music  he  is 
engaged  with  than  upon  himself  and  the  effect  he  is  making,  and  this 
predisposes  in  his  favor.  He  is  well  equipped  with  the  technical 
proficiency  that  is  expected  of  all  violinists  of  reputation  in  these 
days.  Yet  he  frequently  seems  to  find  it  a  severe  strain  to  produce 
his  effects,  a  laborious  operation,  back-bending;  and  the  result  is 
labored.  Mr.  Hubermann's  tone  is  powerful,  but  it  is  not  notable  for 
warmth  or  appealing  quality. 

His  program  was  not  one  that  would  show  any  artist  to  the  best 
advantage  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  sonata,  though  cast 
in  the  largest  mold  of  any  of  his  violin  sonatas,  is  chamber  music,  and 
loses  some  of  its  characteristic  quality  in  a  large  hall.  Tschaikowsky's 
concerto  with  a  piano  accompaniment  has  the  flavor  of  cold  veal — 
even  though  the  accompaniment  is  so  skillfully  played  as  Mr.  Paul 
Frankel  played  it — for  this  concerto  more  than  most  needs  the  glow- 
ing colors  and  the  variegated  strands  of  the  orchestral  fabric  enfolding 
it.  Mr.  Hubermann  played  the  sonata  with  technical  skill  and  intel- 
ligence but  without  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  its  poetical 
beauty.  There  were  passages  that  seemed  labored;  there  were  others 
in  which  he  seemed  suddenly  smitten  with  the  sentimental  possibilities 
of  a  phrase  and  lifted  away  from  the  thought  of  labor.  There  was 
much  in  his  playing  of  the  chaconne  from  Bach's  D  minor  solo  sonata 
to  inspire  respect  and  even  admiration,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent evidence  here,  too,  of  toil,  some  of  the  variations  were  played 
with  much  technical  efficiency  and  even  made  to  dislose  their  musical 
import.  As  for  Tschaikowsky's  concerto,  the  effect  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  reach  the  highest  brilliancy  under  the  circumstances  of  its 
performance,  yet  Mr.  Hubermann  played  it  with  abundant  dexterity, 
though  his  tone  in  certain  exacting  passages  was  apt  to  lose  something 
of  its  musical  quality. 

His  last  group  included  pieces  by  Mozart,  Chopin  (in  Wilhelmj's 
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arrangement)  and  Paganini,  and  after  the  chaconne  in  response  to 
demonstrative  applause  Mr.  Hubermann  added,  appropriately,  a  move- 
ment from  another  one  of  Bach's  unaccompanied  sonatas. 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA,  RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Nov.  i  Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  to  at  least  its  legal  capacity  last 
evening  to  welcome  the  return  to  American  concert  halls  of  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss,  the  celebrated  German  composer.  He  had  appeared  in  Car- 
negie Hall  in  the  Spring  of  1904,  and  returns  now,  as  he  came  then, 
chiefly  as  an  exponent  of  his  own  works,  as  an  orchestral  conductor. 
He  was  greeted  at  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  with  a  roar  of 
applause  that  persisted  till  he  had  bowed  many  times.  He  is  the  same 
tall,  slender,  upstanding  figure  that  he  was  seventeen  years  ago;  im- 
passive, immovable  in  countenance — yet  evidently  a  little  moved  from 
his  impassivity  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  greeting — and  somewhat 
grayer  at  the  temples  and  balder  further  back. 

The  program  of  his  first  concert  comprised  three  of  his  symphonic 
poems — Don  Juan  (which  took  the  place  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
first  announced),  Till  Eulenspiegel  and  the  Sinfonia  domestica,  which 
he  had  brought  over  with  him  to  New  York  in  1904  and  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  orchestra  that  he  conducted  was  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  performance  throughout  was  an  extremely  fine  one;  the  instru- 
ment upon  which  he  played  is  one  of  the  best  orchestras  in  the 
country,  and  Dr.  Strauss  again  showed  himself,  as  he  had  before,  to  be 
a  conductor  of  supreme  authority,  skill  and  finesse,  moulding  it  to  an 
expression  of  his  wishes  with  an  extraordinary  richness  and  clearness 
of  detail,  subtly  graded  nuance  and  dynamic  variety  and  suppleness 
of  tempo. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  any 
great  new  revelations  in  the  three  pieces  he  conducted.  The  first  two, 
at  least,  have  become  some  of  the  most  familiar  and  popular  pieces  of 
the  modern  orchestral  repertory.  The  Sinfonia  domestica,  for  reasons 
that  have  often  been  discussed,  has  never  taken  root  in  the  affections 
of  music  lovers  and  is  not  likely  to,  even  if  all  performances  of  it  were 
so  remarkably  finished  as  that  of  last  night.  A  great  elaboration  and 
clarification  of  detail  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  per- 
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formance;  details  that  have  often  been  buried  in  the  complication  of 
the  score  were  made  to  gleam  through  it,  and  the  welter  of  certain 
fortissimo  passages  was  suddenly  clarified. 

Partly,  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  this  elaboration  of  detail,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Don  Juan  had  not  all  the  glowing  impetuosity  and  thrilling 
power  that  it  has  sometimes  gained  from  other  conductors.  On  the 
other  hand,  Till  Eulenspiegel  lost  none  of  its  incomparable  verve  and 
gained  an  emphasis  in  certain  points  of  expressive  potency  that  the 
composer  brought  out.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  much  greater 
complications  of  the  Sinjonia  domestica  were  made  clearer  than  per- 
haps they  ever  have  been  before  to  this  public — and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  essential  commonplaceness  of  the  themes,  the  futility  of  in- 
genuity with  which  they  are  developed,  combined,  superposed,  inter- 
twined, the  pretentious  poverty  of  the  whole  vast  fabric  were  also  and 
by  the  same  token  laid  bare. 

Dr.  Strauss's  manner  of  conducting  is  that  of  a  master;  quiet,  self- 
contained  and  apparently  almost  casual  and  desultory,  till  the  listener 
notes  how  minutely  and  definitely  the  significance  of  each  phrase  has 
been  calculated  and  how  broadly  and  powerfully  the  whole  musical 
structure  is  developed.  Dr.  Strauss  makes  all  his  effects  through  the 
ear  and  none  through  the  eye  of  his  listener. 

The  applause  was  great  after  each  number;  and  after  the  second 
one  there  were  extensive  tributes  of  flowers  and  a  wreath  tied  up  with 
little  flags  of  black,  white  and  yellow  laid  upon  the  stage. 


FRANZ  VON  VECSEY 

Nov.  2  Another  violinist  and  grown-up  "infant  prodigy,"  returning 
with  a  reputation,  made  his  appearance  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  and  was  heard  by  a  large  audience  with  evidences  of  admira- 
tion. He  is  Franz  von  Vecsey,  Hungarian  by  birth,  who  played  in 
Carnegie  Hall  fourteen  years  ago  next  January,  in  a  white  sailor 
suit  with  knee  breeches.  He  played  brilliantly  in  the  most  technically 
difficult  pieces  and  without  evidence  of  being  spoiled  by  excited  adula- 
tion. He  is  now  a  dignified  young  man  of  28  with  a  European  repu- 
tation still  retaining  simplicity  of  demeanor  and  an  unassuming  manner 
before  the  public. 

Mr.  Vecsey  has  gone  far  in  the  development  of  his  technique,  which 
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is  extremely  brilliant  and  accurate.  Brilliancy,  accuracy  and  a  high 
development  of  technique  are  not  uncommon  possessions  of  well  trained 
and  talented  young  violinists  today  and  need  not  be  a  cause  of  excessive 
wonder.  More  elusive  and  less  obvious  qualities  are  the  ones  that  call 
for  tributes  of  respect  and  admiration — musical  feeling  and  penetra- 
tion, an  understanding  of  the  rarer  qualities  of  style  and  taste,  the 
possession  of  eloquence  and  imagination.  Mr.  Vecsey  is  not  deprived 
of  these  qualities,  but  they  are  not  so  predominant  in  his  playing  as 
to  make  it  profoundly  engrossing  or  to  stir  deeply  the  enthusiasm  of 
musical  listeners. 

He  played  Tartini's  sonata  called  The  Devil's  trill  with  a  good  deal 
more  of  musical  feeling  than  is  sometimes  put  into  it,  even  if  the 
sentiment  sometimes  verged  upon  sentimentality.  He  gave  an  ex- 
cellent performance  also  of  the  chaconne  from  Bach's  D  minor  solo 
sonata,  seeking  to  find  in  it  clearly  musical  expression  rather  than  a 
series  of  difficult  technical  formulas.  In  Vieuxtemps's  Concerto  in  D 
minor  he  shone  in  technique  and  tone — but  how  intolerably  empty  and 
feeble  the  show  pieces  of  this  and  other  composing  violinist  of  that 
period  now  sound!  Mr.  Vecsey's  tone,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  his  playing — powerful,  full,  warm,  skillfully 
modified  in  expressive  quality,  only  sometimes  injured  in  beauty  by  a 
tendency  to  press  it  too  hard  for  sonority. 

The  program  was  ended  with  three  of  Mr.  Vecsey's  own  composi- 
tions, all  entitled  Caprices.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  prove  an 
addition  of  some  importance  to  the  throng  of  visiting  violinists.  He 
will  be  advanced  in  the  general  estimate  of  his  importance,  probably, 
if  he  shows  a  more  penetrating  and  more  appealing  emotional  quality 
in  his  future  appearances. 


ALFREDO  CASELLA 

Nov.  g  Mr.  Alfredo  Casella,  who  has  come  to  this  country  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  most  "advanced"  school  of  young  Italian  composers, 
presented  himself  last  evening  in  the  Town  Hall  as  a  pianist.  He  had 
already  been  heard  in  this  capacity  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra; 
last  evening  he  set  forth  a  recital  program. 

Mr.  Casella  is  a  pianist  of  excellent  parts,  of  musical  discernment 
and  wide  sympathy.     He  has  paid  enough  attention  to  Beethoven's 
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piano  sonatas  to  issue  a  closely  annotated  edition  of  his  own;  and  his 
attitude  toward  the  one  he  played,  Op.  31,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  was 
sincere,  intelligent  and  sympathetic,  the  attitude  of  one  desiring  to 
produce  the  composer's  effect  without  additions  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Casella's  technique  is  ample  without  being  remarkable  for  brilliancy 
of  power.  It  is  something  more  than  the  technique  of  a  composer. 
He  was  not  wholly  successful  in  producing  a  fine  quality  of  tone, 
especially  in  the  more  massive  passages,  but  there  could  but  be  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  with  him  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Casella  played  in  a  quite  charming  manner  four  pieces  by 
Domenico  Scarlatti,  three  of  which  were  quite  unfamiliar,  not  be- 
longing to  the  very  small  group  known  to  most  pianists,  out  of  the 
several  hundred  extant  by  this  composer.  The  first  makes  an  inter- 
esting use  of  an  effect  of  trumpet  calls;  there  is  a  gay  humor  in  the 
second  that  is  quite  alluring. 

His  modern  groups  included  five  of  Debussy's  Preludes,  which  he 
gave  with  an  appreciation  of  their  poetical  significance,  but  without 
all  the  values  of  tonal  coloring  on  which  the  composer  calculated; 
pieces  by  Albeniz  and  by  his  compatriot,  Malipiero.  His  own  contri- 
bution consisted  of  a  series  of  Eleven  children's  pieces,  played  for  the 
first  time  in  America — ingenious  and  bizarre,  but  by  no  means  terri- 
fying, though  the  children  reached  by  them,  if  any,  would  be  pre- 
cociously knowing.  He  closed  with  Cesar  Franck's  Prelude,  choral  and 
fugue. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA,  JOSEF  STRANSKY 

Nov.  11  The  Philharmonic  Society's  program  last  evening  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  the  Fifth  symphony  of  Jean 
Sibelius,  the  Finnish  composer  whose  music  is  well  known  here.  His 
Fourth  symphony,  played  some  eight  years  ago,  was  the  cause  of  a 
good  deal  of  bewilderment  at  the  time  on  the  part  of  those  who  heard 
it; a  bewilderment  so  great,  apparently,  that  nobody  has  ventured  upon 
a  repetition  of  the  work.  This  one  will  probably  cause  less,  for  it  is  in 
several  ways  more  easily  accessible  and  more  human  in  its  quality. 
Its  themes  are  mostly  of  a  more  obviously  melodious  kind,  the  or- 
chestral coloring  is  richer  and  warmer;  yet  there  is  something  elusive 
in  its  quality,  in  its  manner  of  statement,  in  the  abruptness  of  some 
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of  its  contours.  There  is  also  a  certain  lack  of  contrast  in  the  first 
three  movements  that  does  not  help  the  total  effect  of  the  composition. 

But  at  all  events  Sibelius  has  made  no  excursions  into  the  fields  of 
modern  dissonance  for  its  own  sake,  nor  has  he  abandoned  the  elder 
idea  of  melody  as  something  out  of  which  to  develop  a  musical  struc- 
ture. The  first  movement,  joined  to  the  second  without  interruption, 
is  dominated  by  a  sort  of  fanfare  heard  successively  in  the  several 
brass  choirs,  the  development  of  which  is  simply,  rather  naively  melo- 
dious over  a  murmuring  accompaniment  of  the  strings. 

In  the  second  this  same  fanfare  is  suggested  again;  there  is  again 
the  same  melodious  naivete  now  expressed  in  a  dance  rhythm  in  thirds 
and  sixths  for  the  wood  winds;  and  there  is  a  similar  vague  back- 
ground of  shimmering  string-tone,  vague  and  sometimes  disquieting. 
Again  in  the  third  movement  there  is  the  sweetness  of  flutes  in  thirds 
and  sixths,  and  a  fanciful,  almost  a  fantastic  development  based  upon 
it.  The  last  movement  is  more  striking,  liberates  a  greater  energy  of 
thought  and  of  treatment  than  any  of  the  others,  and  in  it  the  com- 
poser falls  into  more  drastic  dissonance,  interjecting  over  a  sort  of 
endlessly  repeated  violin  figure  a  persistently  recurring  theme  for  the 
brass  instruments,  out  of  which  he  has  wrought  the  most  powerful, 
though  perhaps  not  the  most  immediately  appealing,  pages  of  his  work. 

He  is  a  singular  figure  in  modern  music,  standing  by  himself,  a  mem- 
ber of  no  "school,"  uninfluenced  and  uninfluencing.  This  Fifth  sym- 
phony, which  has  something  baffling  in  its  simplicity,  as  the  Fourth 
had  in  its  baldness  and  bleakness,  signalizes,  as  that  did  though  perhaps 
in  a  different  manner,  Sibelius's  aloofness  from  most  of  the  streams  of 
tendency  in  the  art  of  today;  and  it  equally  signalizes  him  as  looking 
forward,  not  back. 

The  date-hounds  may  get  after  Mr.  Gilman  for  stating  in  his  pro- 
gram notes  that  this  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  London 
in  February  of  this  year.  It  was  played  in  Stockholm  a  year  before 
that,  and  had  been  played  in  Helsingfors  under  Mr.  Sibelius  five  or  six 
years  before.  The  matter  is  not  of  great  importance  except  for  those 
who  wish  to  watch  closely  the  composer's  development. 

The  Philharmonic  gave  a  performance  of  the  symphony  that  had 
evidently  been  prepared  with  care  and  that  probably  represented  its 
full  purport.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  music  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  audience,  though  it  is  a  work  wholly  worth  hear- 
ing as  a  contribution  to  the  modern  symphonic  literature — consider- 
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ably  more  worth  hearing  than  some  others  that  have  had  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

Before  it  came  the  overture  to  Oberon,  played  with  more  beauty 
and  richness  of  orchestral  color  than  with  communicating  ardor;  and 
after  it  the  Bacchanale  from  Wagner's  Parisian  rearrangement  of 
Tannhauser  and  Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel. 


WILHELM  BACHAUS 

Nov.  i j  Wilhelm  Bachaus,  as  he  calls  himself  in  America,  throwing 
overboard  one  of  the  letters  of  his  name  on  the  voyage  over,  a  German 
pianist  who  last  played  in  this  country  eight  years  ago,  having  first 
appeared  here  two  years  before  that,  has  returned  to  join  the  com- 
pany of  European  music-makers  in  the  United  States  and  gave  his 
first  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Eight  years  have  left  their  mark  upon  his  person  as  upon  his  play- 
ing. He  is  still,  as  he  was  before,  wholly  unassuming  in  his  attitude 
before  the  public,  wholly  occupied  with  the  music  he  has  in  hand. 
There  is  still  a  quality  of  freshness  and  buoyancy  in  his  playing,  a 
delicate  sensibility  that  keeps  him  from  exaggerations  of  sentiment, 
emotion  or  passion.  He  did  not  disclose  himself  yesterday  as  deeply 
emotional  or  a  profoundly  poetic  artist;  nor  did  there  seem  to  have 
come  about  all  the  growth  in  these  qualities  that  were  reasonably  to 
be  expected  from  his  performance  as  a  young  man. 

There  was  plainly  indicated  a  great  advance  in  the  player's  techni- 
cal achievement,  in  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  sweeping  brilliancy 
with  which  he  masters  without  apparent  effort  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  are  presented  in  the  literature  of  the  piano.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  say,  after  his  recital  of  yesterday,  that  these  things  have 
come  to  be  the  preponderating  element  in  his  art  or  that  Mr.  Bachaus's 
preoccupation  is  more  with  the  mechanics  than  with  the  real  essence 
of  piano  playing. 

His  program  was  such  as  to  make  a  very  heavy  draft  upon  his 
technical  powers,  but  it  could  be  said  that  they  did  not  obtrude  them- 
selves to  the  injury  of  what  piano  playing  really  is  for.  His  wonderful 
technical  power  was  truly  made  to  give  the  fullest  expression  of  the 
musical  content  of  the  program  and  to  raise  his  exposition  of  it  to  a 
higher  power. 
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He  played  but  three  numbers:  Schumann's  fantasie  in  C,  Op.  17, 
Brahms's  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  and  Liszt's  B  minor 
sonata.  His  performance  of  the  fantasie  was  of  superb  power  and 
passionate  expression,  poetically  conceived  and  executed  with  an 
exquisite  finish  and  perfection  of  detail.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  he  even  more  deeply  engrossed  his  listeners  with  his  playing  of 
Brahms's  wonderful  set  of  variations.  They  are  as  near  to  pure 
bravura  as  the  master  ever  got;  but  they  are  not  of  common  bravura 
type,  and  even  in  the  most  elaborately  brilliant  of  them  there  is  an 
underlying  musical  interest.  The  value  that  was  given  them  by  Mr. 
Bachaus's  transcendent  and  almost  unerring  technique  was  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  frequently  presented  for  the  enjoyment  of 
music  lovers. 

He  played  Liszt's  sonata  with  great  conviction,  with  the  intention 
of  making  it  sound  not  bombastic  but  impressive,  not  sentimental  but 
delicately  poetic.  And  doubtlessly  admirers  of  the  work  found  it  so. 
His  playing  of  this,  as  of  the  other  two  numbers,  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  by  an  audience  of  considerable  size;  and  after  the  close  he 
came  out  again  and  played,  of  all  things,  Liszt's  second  Hungarian 
rhapsody,  in  which,  of  course,  he  paraded  all  the  resources  of  his 
powerful  arm  and  volant  finger. 


FEODOR  CHALIAPIN 

Nov.  14  Feodor  Chaliapin,  the  famous  Russian  basso,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  New  York  last  evening  since  his  brief  stay  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  fourteen  seasons  ago.  The  Manhattan  Opera 
House  was  crowded  with  an  audience  largely  composed  of  his  country- 
men and  women  in  New  York  but  showing  also  a  considerable  number 
of  people  prominent  in  the  musical  world,  operatic  and  others.  The 
house  was  charged  with  enthusiasm,  ready  to  welcome  and  applaud  at 
every  opportunity,  and  the  welcome,  which  burst  in  a  storm  at  the 
singer's  appearance,  was  such  as  apparently  to  impress  him  deeply. 

Mr.  Chaliapin's  appearance  had  been  postponed  a  week  because  of 
a  severe  cold  from  which  he  had  been  suffering.  He  was  still  suffer- 
ing from  it,  and  before  the  concert  began  an  announcement  to  that 
effect  was  made  from  the  stage,  the  bearer  of  this  news  stating  that 
Mr.  Chaliapin  would  appear  rather  than  disappoint  the  public  again 
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and  asking  if  the  public  wished  to  hear  him  or  to  have  the  concert 
postponed.  No  vote  was  taken,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  public  did 
wish  the  concert  to  go  on,  and  it  went  on. 

There  can  hardly  be  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mr. 
Chaliapin's  vocal  organs  if  it  had  not.  His  voice  was  evidently  in  bad 
condition,  and  he  sang  frequently  with  a  good  deal  of  effort  and  strain 
and  with  results  that  seemed  to  be  evident  in  the  quality  of  his  tone 
and  in  other  respects.  His  second  appearance  was  omitted  entirely; 
and  when  he  came  out  for  what  should  have  been  his  third,  he  prefaced 
his  singing  by  saying,  first  in  French,  then  in  Russian,  that  he  was  not 
himself  and  that  he  would  prefer  the  audience  to  excuse  him;  but  he 
hoped  they  would  hear  him  again  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

Those  who  remember  him  at  his  operatic  appearances  here  fourteen 
years  ago  remember  the  commanding  figure  of  the  man.  Upon  the 
concert  platform  he  is  revealed  as  a  great  blond  with  a  mobile  face  of 
incessantly  changing  expression,  singing  with  more  dramatic  suggestion, 
with  more  movements  of  hands  and  arms  and  body  than  many  concert 
singers  permit  themselves  and  with  an  intense  absorption  in  the 
emotional  or  dramatic  content  of  the  songs. 

As  had  already  been  made  known,  Mr.  Chaliapin  issues  no  program 
of  his  own  selections  but  announces  before  each  song  what  it  is  going 
to  be  by  the  number  it  bears  in  the  book  of  words  in  English  transla- 
tion, with  which  the  audience  is  expected  to  provide  itself.  It  is  the 
same  process  as  announcing  hymns  from  the  hymn  book  in  church, 
but,  unlike  the  hymn  book,  the  collection  of  Mr.  Chaliapin's  words 
is  sold  at  25  cents. 

He  sang  songs  by  Glinka,  Glazunoff,  Schumann's  Two  grenadiers, 
Schubert's  Death  and  the  maiden,  Moussorgsky's  setting  of  the  Song 
of  the  flea,  from  Faust,  and  Beethoven's  In  questa  tomba — entitled  in 
the  book  of  words,  O,  may  I  under  the  gravestone.  Under  the  circum- 
stances not  much  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Chaliapin's  singing.  The  quality 
of  the  voice  and  its  power  were  much  affected.  There  was  evident 
a  highly  developed  skill  of  characterization.  Most  striking  was  his 
delivery  of  some  of  the  Russian  songs,  as  Glinka's  darkly  mysterious 
setting  of  The  midnight  review  and  in  many  respects  Schumann's  Two 
grenadiers. 

Intervals  in  the  program  were  filled  by  Josef  Stopak,  violin,  who  also 
played  the  obbligato  of  Glinka's  song,  Doubt,  and  Miss  Victoria 
Boshko,  pianist. 
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"DIE  TOTE  STADT" 

Nov.  20  The  first  matinee  of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  afternoon  brought  forth  the  first  of  the  promised  new 
works.  It  was  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold's  opera,  Die  tote  Stadt.  The 
opera  has  recently  had  success  in  German  and  Austrian  opera  houses 
and  is  one  of  the  latest  productions  of  the  young  composer,  the  first 
revelations  of  whose  powers  created  so  much  excitement  in  Europe 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  He  was  a  "prodigy"  and  his  music, 
written  at  the  age  of  10  or  12  years,  greatly  excited  the  musicians  of 
Germany  who  heard  it. 

He  has  gone  on  composing  since  then  with  greater  or  less  success, 
his  greater  success  not,  apparently,  being  phenomenal.  But,  at  any 
rate,  his  success  with  Die  tote  Stadt,  and  the  qualities  of  that  work  as 
they  were  disclosed  yesterday,  show  conclusively  that  the  boy's  re- 
markable talent  has  not  flickered  out  upon  his  arrival  at  young  man- 
hood and  that  at  24  he  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  living  German 
musicians. 

Die  tote  Stadt  is  based  on  a  novel  styled  Bruges  la  morte,  by  the 
Belgian  poet  Georges  Rodenbach,  and  upon  the  play,  La  mirage, 
which  the  poet  himself  fashioned  from  his  novel.  The  libretto  is  by 
Paul  Schott. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  donnee,  as  Henry  James  would  call  it, 
that  listeners  to  the  opera  will  not  be  too  likely  to  find  sympathetic 
or  even  to  make  clear  to  themselves;  the  curious  obsession  of  the 
rather  weak  and  unstable  hero  about  loving  his  dead  wife  in  the 
person  of  a  living  ballet  dancer;  and  the  fact  that  what  seems  to  be 
the  largest  part  of  the  action  of  the  piece  is  no  reality  at  all  and  is 
only  a  disturbing  vision  in  the  mind  of  the  protagonist — a  fact  that 
must  be  realized  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  situation  and  in  order 
that  it  may  not  all  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  "sell."  It  may  also  be  said 
that  with  difficulty  will  sympathy  be  aroused  for  Paul's  solemnity  over 
his  wife's  "tresses"  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
hair  switch  of  commerce.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  culminat- 
ing catastrophe  is  combined  so  closely  with  this  article. 

But  the  answer  to  such  objections  doubtless  is  that  the  whole  con- 
ception is  fantastic,  unreal  and  meant  to  be  and  to  seem  so,  in  spite 
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of  the  modern  scene  of  the  action,  the  modern  costume  of  the  actors. 
Neither  common-sense  reasonings  nor  the  standards  of  every-day 
psychology  can  be  applied  to  it.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
dramatist,  the  composer  and  the  singers,  have  made  the  fantasy  so 
convincing  that  those  who  see  and  hear  can,  for  the  moment,  be  made 
to  accept  it,  to  project  themselves  into  this  strangely  unreal  world  and 
live  through  with  the  hero  his  abnormal  and  visionary  experiences. 

The  chief  agency  by  which  this  will  be  accomplished,  if  it  is  accom- 
plished, is  what  the  composer  has  done  in  the  matter.  His  music  is 
well  adapted  to  creating  the  atmosphere,  of  sustaining  the  dramatic 
interest,  of  characterizing  the  persons  and  the  events  through  which 
they  move.  It  is  the  product  of  no  mean  talent  in  musical  composi- 
tion, of  a  real  fertility  of  invention,  of  a  genuine  melodic  gift,  of  a 
highly  developed  technical  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  material,  the 
laying  out  of  the  larger  proportions  and  the  mastery  of  detail.  That 
the  composer  shows  himself  in  this  work  to  be  a  strong  original  force 
in  music  will  hardly  be  maintained.  Some  may  find  in  his  work  hints 
of  such  influences  as  Strauss,  Wagner — there  are  frank  quotations  from 
The  Valkyrie — or  even  Puccini,  but  he  is  one  who  stands  on  his  own 
feet.  Mr.  Korngold  is  a  modern,  of  course,  and  plunges,  as  into  his 
native  element,  into  the  unplumbed  seas  of  modern  dissonance.  He 
has  the  skill  of  making  his  dissonances  seem  possible  and  effective  by 
the  unnumerable  devices  of  orchestral  coloring,  glowing,  shimmering, 
glittering,  now  powerful,  now  ethereal  that  mollify  them  and  fuse  them 
into  something  that  seems  the  natural  expression  of  his  thought.  Mel- 
ody he  does  not  disdain.  He  is,  in  fact,  conspicuously  a  melodist, 
and  there  are  passages  of  it  that  are  almost  cloying. 

His  method  is  naturally  that  of  the  modern  lyric  dramatist — the 
production  of  a  continual  stream  of  orchestral  music  illustrating,  de- 
fining, creating  the  mood  and  illuminating  the  action,  determining 
rather  than  accompanying.  It  might  be  possible  to  disentangle  the 
strands  of  various  representative  themes  that  recur  incessantly  in  the 
drama;  names  would  then  be  given  them,  their  transformation  noted. 
Some  might  consider,  for  example,  the  persistent  and  brilliant  phrase 
that  evidently  refers  to  Marietta  and  others  that  refer  to  the  dead 
wife  and  Paul's  love  for  her.  Some — if  there  are  any  familiar  enough 
with  the  dead  and  buried  opera  of  Robert  le  Diable — which  is  doubt- 
ful— might  find  a  passing  amusement  in  the  quotation  of  the  tune  in 
that  opera  that  accompanies  the  resurrection  of  the  nuns,  when  Mari- 
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etta  does  her  burlesque  of  that  scene  in  the  second  act;  and  they  may 
even  hear  a  bit  of  the  same  tune  when  in  the  first  act  she  tells  Paul 
she  must  be  off  to  her  rehearsal  of  that  opera.  But  little  service  would 
be  done  to  the  listener  by  a  thematic  dissection  of  the  score,  for  the 
music  speaks  for  itself  directly. 

Mr.  Korngold  is  not  averse  to  luscious  melody,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral long  stretches  of  it:  the  long  arioso  by  Paul  early  in  the  first  act, 
the  somewhat  protracted  scene  that  follows  with  Marietta  (where  she 
sings  languorously  to  the  accompaniment  of  what  she  calls  a  "lute" 
but  what  is  really  a  guitar,  or  in  the  second  act,  where  Fritz,  the 
Pierrot,  sings  a  slow — a  very  slow — waltz  tune  telling  of  his  yearnings, 
his  sighings.  There  are  numerous  other  shorter  but  significant  pas- 
sages.   The  score  with  all  its  dissonances  is  essentially  melodious. 

There  are  passages  where  Mr.  Korngold's  intellectual  preoccupa- 
tion seems  to  overcome  this  melodic  bent;  in  other  words,  he  becomes 
dull.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  lovers  by  the  bridge  at  night  is 
strident  and  noisy  rather  than  dramatic.  The  fretful  continuation  of 
it  in  Paul's  room  in  the  next  act  is  equally  so,  and  both  seem  long. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  opera  in  performance.  Not  only  is  the 
orchestral  part  of  the  highest  complication  with  incessantly  changing 
and  involved  rhythms,  but  the  vocal  parts  are  exacting.  That  for  the 
hero  is  for  the  highest  range  of  tenor  voice,  and  the  singer  must  be 
prepared  to  move  unafraid  among  A's  and  B's.  That  for  the  soprano 
has  a  similar  difficulty. 

The  performance  was  an  excellent  one,  carefully  prepared  under 
Mr.  Bodanzky's  direction  and  successfully  carried  through  under  his 
watchful  eye.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  appearance  in  New 
York  of  Mme.  Maria  Jeritza,  soprano,  who  had  sung  the  part  in 
Vienna.  Her  voice  is  powerful,  of  youthful  and  sympathetic  quality 
when  it  is  heard  at  its  best.  But  its  best  apparently  cannot  always  be 
exhibited  when  it  is  used  with  the  power  and  intensity  that  are  often 
required  in  this  part.  Then  the  voice  yesterday  degenerated  unpleas- 
antly into  stridency.  There  are,  too,  certain  faults  in  the  singer's  use 
of  it,  especially  a  tendency  to  "scoop"  her  tones.  But  it  is  a  voice  of 
musical  value,  and  there  will  be  interest  in  hearing  it  in  music  of  less 
peculiar  exactions  than  this. 

Mme.  Jeritza's  personality  is  engaging  and  brilliant,  her  blond 
piquancy  undeniable.     She  is  an  actress  of  native  ability  and  repre- 
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sented  the  wayward  and  uncontrolled  nature  of  the  dancing  woman 
with  spirit,  vivacity  and  full-blooded  dramatic  power.  It  seemed  to  be 
indicated  that  she  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  company. 

Orville  Harrold  took  the  part  of  Paul,  the  hero,  though  it  was  orig- 
inally allotted  to  Mr.  Sembach.  It  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  extremely 
exacting;  it  requires  much  uninterrupted  singing,  much  outpouring  of 
high  tones  in  full  voice,  which  Mr.  Harrold  is  not  averse  to  doing,  and 
is  difficult  and  ungrateful  in  its  dramatic  outline.  He  made  the  best 
of  its  difficulties  and  presented  a  well  considered  interpretation  if  not 
a  wholly  ingratiating  figure. 

Lesser  parts  were  acceptably  enacted  by  Miss  Marion  Telva  as 
Brigitta,  the  maid;  Mr.  Leonhardt  as  Frank;  Mme.  Delaunois  and 
Miss  Anthony  as  the  two  ballet  dancers;  Mr.  Laurenti  as  Fritz,  the 
Pierrot,  who  sang  his  song  in  the  second  act  in  a  really  excellent  style, 
and  Messrs.  Agnini,  Meader  and  Bada  as  the  gay  friends  of  Marietta. 
Mr.  Meader,  a  tenor,  was  heard  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera,  though 
he  has  previously  commended  his  voice  at  song  recitals.  He  disclosed 
abundant  skill  and  was  obviously  no  novice. 

Whether  the  new  opera  has  the  elements  making  for  a  long  popularity 
was  not  entirely  made  clear  yesterday;  there  are,  it  may  be  feared, 
pages  that  may  be  found  oppressive.  But  it  was  listened  to  with  in- 
terest and  cordial  manifestations  of  applause,  also  of  greetings  for  the 
artists  concerned  in  it.  After  the  first  act  Mme.  Jeritza  and  Mr. 
Harrold  were  recalled  numerous  times  before  the  curtain. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
VINCENT  DTNDY 

Dec.  2  Vincent  d'Indy,  the  distinguished  French  composer,  conducted 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  in  a  program 
including  a  symphonic  poem  of  his  own  that  was  then  heard  for  the 
first  time  anywhere  in  public  performance.  It  was  just  about  sixteen 
years  since  Mr.  d'Indy  had  stood  in  the  same  place  conducting  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  These  years  have  increased 
the  composer's  fame  and  authority  as  one  of  the  leading  musicians  of 
the  time.  They  have  also  left  their  traces  upon  him  personally,  as  they 
have  upon  most  others.  He  is,  as  he  was  before,  a  distinguished  figure, 
and  before  the  orchestra  a  man  of  perfect  simplicity  and  modesty, 
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wholly  without  preoccupation  with  himself.  He  was  induced  with  dif- 
ficulty to  take  for  himself  the  applause  of  the  public. 

Mr.  d'Indy's  fame  is  not  that  of  .a  conductor  chiefly,  though  he  has 
shown  an  abundance  of  skill  and  routine  and  sympathetic  insight  in 
that  capacity.  He  gave  the  impression  of  a  musician  directing  the 
playing  of  musicians,  who  could  not  fail  of  a  common  understanding, 
and  did  not. 

A  distinguished  guest,  such  as  Mr.  d'Indy,  is  expected  to  bring  his 
hosts  that  in  which  he  has  the  greatest  interest  and  for  which  he  most 
conspicuously  stands.  He  comes  avowedly  as  a  representative  of 
French  music  as  well  as  one  of  its  most  significant  composers.  He 
finds  this  public  more  open-minded  toward  modern  French  music,  more 
appreciative  of  it,  than  when  he  was  here  before — a  necessary  result  of 
greater  familiarity  and  understanding.  In  sixteen  years  much  is 
changed  in  the  attitude  of  the  musical  public.  The  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  Mr.  d'Indy  himself  stands  for  and  signifies  was  unmis- 
takably shown  at  the  beginning.  Mr.  Damrosch  came  on  the  stage 
and  got  the  orchestra  up  for  a  fanfare,  which  was  played  as  Mr.  d'Indy 
came  upon  the  stage,  and  the  audience  rose  to  receive  him,  applauding 
long  and  loud. 

His  program  was  made  in  two  parts,  including  respectively  old  music 
and  new.  He  began  with  the  overture  to  Monteverdi's  opera,  Orpheus, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  orchestral  pieces,  dating,  with  the  opera,  from 
1607.  Orchestras  then  had  not  been  "standardized";  their  composi- 
tion was  wholly  experimental,  and  Monteverde  wrote  his  overture 
(consisting  of  two  movements,  a  toccata  and  ritornello)  for  three  kinds 
of  trumpets,  viola  and  bass,  for  which  Mr.  d'Indy  has  substituted  other 
instruments  more  agreeable  to  the  modern  ear  without  losing  the 
striking  individuality  of  the  music. 

There  followed  a  dance  by  Lalande,  a  royally  favored  composer  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  being  a  chaconne  gratieuse  for  the  King's 
suppers — a  suave  and  gracious  specimen  of  its  time.  A  delightful 
number  was  Mozart's  Serenade  in  D  in  three  movements,  one  of  a 
considerable  number  of  such  pieces,  not  really  for  "two  orchestras" 
as  the  program  had  it,  but  for  two  small  bodies  of  strings — one  com- 
prising two  violins,  a  viola  and  double  bass,  the  other  a  string  quartet 
and  kettledrums.  The  second  body  in  Mr.  d'Indy's  version  was 
represented  by  the  whole  string  orchestra.  The  effect,  which  was 
highly  pleasing,  was  almost  that  of  a  concerto  grosso,  the  smaller  group 
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of  instruments  being  the  concertino,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  this  was  not 
exactly  Mozart's  purpose. 

The  modern  group  on  the  program  comprised  a  symphonic  poem, 
To  the  dead,  by  Paul  Le  Flem,  played  for  the  first  time  in  America; 
an  extract  from  a  symphonic  suite  by  Albert  Roussel,  called  The  gods 
in  the  shadows  of  the  caves,  and  Mr.  d'Indy's  new  symphonic  poem, 
On  the  shores  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  d'Indy's  latest  composition  seems  considerably  better  than  its 
predecessor,  the  symphony,  De  bello  gallico,  played  here  two  years 
ago.  It  is  program  music  of  the  imaginative  type  rather  than  literally 
descriptive.  Its  movements  are  entitled,  Tranquility  and  light,  The 
joy  of  the  deep  blue,  Green  horizons,  The  mystery  of  the  ocean.  Mr. 
d'Indy  is  a  lover  of  nature,  and  many  of  his  compositions  bear  witness 
to  the  fact.  In  this  symphonic  poem  he  is  seen  again  as  such.  He 
has  apparently  devoted  much  less  attention  to  elaborate,  thematic  de- 
velopment and  transformation,  sometimes  severely  logical,  than  he  has 
in  some  of  his  earlier  compositions  that  are  known  here.  He  has 
rather  sought  by  flooding  his  music  with  color,  harmonic  and  orches- 
tral, to  beguile  his  listeners  with  the  illusions  of  space,  to  create  a 
mood,  to  summon  visions,  to  set  before  them  memories  of  the  varied 
aspects  which  the  ocean  presents.  This  is  not  the  d'Indy  that  has 
sometimes  been  described  as  "cerebral"  but  rather  a  poet  and  a 
dreamer. 

He  writes  with  an  adept  command  of  the  voices  of  the  orchestra,  to 
which  he  has  added  four  saxophones,  and  employs  also  the  piano,  but 
purely  as  an  orchestral  effect.  He  is  fond  of  deep,  low  tones  in  his 
beginnings,  lifted  to  a  higher,  more  glowing  plane,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion often  of  a  graceful  little  tune,  sometimes  almost  in  a  dance  rhythm. 
The  second  movement  is  based  on  a  splendidly  rhythmic,  pulsating 
theme  developed  with  a  buoyant  ardor.  In  representing  the  "green 
horizons"  he  has  found  a  beautiful  effect  of  giving  chords  by  all  the 
strings  in  harmonics.  He  is  fond  also  of  shrill  piccolo  figures,  of  the 
xylophone. 

These  four  movements  have  much  to  engross  the  fancy  of  the  lis- 
tener, to  delight  him  with  beautiful  images.  Whether  the  symphonic 
poem  which  they  form  will  rank  with  the  composer's  greater  works  for 
orchestra,  his  two  symphonies,  his  I  star  variations,  may  be  doubtful. 
At  any  rate,  it  discloses  another  side  of  the  composer's  genius  that 
gives  it  a  new  significance. 
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The  piece  by  Paul  Le  Flem  is  over-shadowed  by  profound  gloom, 
by  grief,  to  which  the  composer  has  given  expression  somewhat  too 
long,  darkly  colored  and  oppressive.  The  movement  from  Albert 
Roussel's  symphonic  suite,  Evocations — The  gods  in  the  shadows  of 
the  caves — pursues  again  imaginative  lines  of  thought  often  ingeni- 
ously and  brilliantly  translated  into  terms  of  music. 

The  audience  listened  to  this  music  with  great  interest  and  attention 
and  gave  obvious  indications  of  its  pleasure.  Mr.  d'lndy  was  much 
applauded,  was  several  times  recalled  and  was  left  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  admiration  in  which  he  is  held. 


"BORIS  GODOUNOFF" 

Dec.  10  For  nine  years  Moussorgsky's  opera  of  Boris  Godounoff 
has  been  in  the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  has 
exhibited  more  vitality  than  most  of  the  newer  additions  to  the  operatic 
list.  It  has  perhaps  lost  some  of  it  in  the  performances  that  have 
been  given  in  recent  years  since  it  passed  from  Mr.  Toscanini's  hands, 
finally,  into  Mr.  Papi's.  But  interest  in  the  opera  received  a  sudden 
and  powerful  access  last  evening,  at  its  first  performance  this  season, 
from  the  appearance  in  it  of  Mr.  Feodor  Chaliapin,  the  Russian  bari- 
tone. This  was  the  first  of  the  two  appearances  he  is  to  make  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  both  in  Boris  Godounoff. 

It  has  been  one  of  his  most  famous  impersonations  in  recent  years 
in  European  operatic  centers,  and  there  was  a  great  outpouring  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  last  evening's  audience  eager  to  welcome  him  and 
to  give  him  a  triumph.  He  was  acclaimed  from  his  first  entrance  to  the 
end  with  great  enthusiasm. 

There  was  no  such  outpouring  fourteen  years  ago  when  he  appeared 
at  the  Metropolitan  in  Mefistofele,  in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  in  Don 
Giovanni,  in  Faust.  Russian  opera  was  then  unknown  in  New  York, 
and  while  there  were  many  striking  features  in  his  impersonations  then, 
there  was  also  some  very  emphatic  objections  raised  to  others,  notably 
in  his  Don  Basilio  in  The  Barber  of  Seville  and  his  Mephistopheles  in 
Gounod's  Faust. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  was  then  by  no  means  accepted  as  a  great  artist  with- 
out cavil.  But  Russian  opera  has  conquered  a  great  place  for  itself 
since  then  in  Occidental  opera  houses.    It  is  understood,  appreciated, 
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admired,  and  in  the  operas  of  the  school  of  his  native  land  Mr.  Chalia- 
pin  has  made  his  greatest  name. 

He  made  a  profound  impression  last  evening,  and  not  only  upon 
his  admiring  compatriots  by  his  impersonation  of  the  usurping,  ghost- 
haunted,  remorseful  Czar.  His  great  figure  dominated  the  stage  while 
he  was  on  it.  He  presented  an  aspect  that  seemed  to  impose  itself 
as  typical  of  the  medieval  Russian,  even  upon  those  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  uncertain  as  to  the  aspect  of  medieval  Russians.  His 
resources  as  an  actor  are  varied  and  prodigally  employed. 

His  bearing,  action,  gesture,  facial  expression,  are  all  effective,  and 
all  skillfully  directed  toward  illustrating  and  driving  to  its  climax  the 
exposition  of  the  mental  torments  of  this  Russian  Macbeth.  His 
scene  with  his  boy  in  the  room  in  the  Kremlin  in  the  second  act  was 
charged  with  tenderness;  and  when  Schouisky  had  left  him  alone 
there  his  terrors  were  worked  up  to  a  powerful  emotional  crescendo. 

His  death  scene  in  the  hall  of  the  Duma  was  wrought  with  some- 
thing more  of  restraint  than  the  familiar  representation  of  Mr.  Didur, 
who  has  impersonated  the  character  of  Boris  ever  since  it  was  first 
made  known  here.  But  it  was  intensely  vivid  in  its  restraint,  and 
Mr.  Chaliapin's  effects  were  made  with  deep  impressiveness. 

He  was  by  no  means  in  good  voice  last  evening.  He  has  been 
pursued  by  an  evil  genius  in  his  vocal  organs  ever  since  he  arrived  in 
America,  has  been  prevented  from  singing  in  recitals  and  has  sung 
when  he  was  in  no  condition  to  do  so.  It  seemed  evident  last  evening 
that  he  had  not  wholly  recovered  command  of  his  voice,  and  while 
there  was  much  that  was  effective,  there  were  evidences  of  failure  to 
produce  results  that  he  intended  and  of  the  effort  and  strain  of  his 
singing. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  sang  his  part  in  Russian.  The  rest  of  the  company 
sang,  as  they  have  sung  since  Boris  Godounoff  was  first  put  on  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan,  in  Italian.  It  is  a  long  time  since  such  a 
bilingual  performance  has  been  given  at  the  Metropolitan.  It  is  in 
itself  necessarily  inartistic  and  destructive  of  the  dramatic  illusion, 
endurable  only  under  such  exceptional  circumstances  as  prevailed  last 
evening. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  comprised  many  of  the  singers  who  have  here- 
tofore appeared  in  the  performances  of  this  opera.  Mme.  Delaunois, 
Mme.  Howard,  Miss  Mattfeld,  Miss  Gordon,  Messrs.  Rothier,  Harrold, 
Bada.    Mr.  Ananian's  Varlaam  is  not  familiar  and  was  successfully 
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carried  out  on  the  familiar  grotesque  model  first  disclosed  here  by  Mr. 
Segurola. 

Boris  Godounoff  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  imposing  power  that 
the  choral  scenes  in  the  first  act  had  under  Mr.  Toscanini  since  it  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Papi.  The  magnificent  orchestral  chords 
that  represent  the  bells  of  the  two  cathedrals  no  longer  have  the 
thrilling  resonance  they  used  to  have.  Other  parts  of  the  opera  have 
lost  some  of  their  vividness  in  the  same  way,  but  there  was  much 
that  was  strongly  colored  and  characteristically  set  forth. 


WALTER  DAMROSCH  AND  FIFTEEN  PIANISTS 

Dec.  22  Moritz  Moszkowski,  composer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  dis- 
tinguished in  all  three  capacities,  lies  ill  after  an  operation  in  Paris  and 
nearly  penniless.  To  assist  him  and  to  show  that  the  brotherhood  of 
art  is  something  more  than  a  name,  fifteen  of  the  most  distinguished 
pianists  now  in  this  country  united  in  a  concert  last  evening  in  Car- 
negie Hall. 

It  was  very  successful  in  what  it  brought  in  for  M.  Moszkowski. 
The  sale  of  seats  and  boxes  amounted  to  $9,100.  There  were  various 
donations  and  complimentary  insertions  in  the  souvenir  program  that 
will  bring  the  entire  sum  netted  to  about  $15,000. 

It  was  a  concert  such  as  there  are  some  historical  records  of  in  the 
past,  but  very  few  in  the  audience  last  evening  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
one  like  it.  Each  of  the  fifteen  pianists  had  a  piano,  so  there  were 
fifteen  pianos  of  five  different  makers  on  the  stage.  They  played  all 
together,  two  by  two,  separately,  and  in  one  piece  three  together.  Then 
they  played  all  together.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  who  occupied  a  con- 
ductor's stand  at  the  back,  conducted  the  fifteen.  This  kept  them  to- 
gether. Another  advantage  of  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  a  New  York 
audience  could  see  how  he  looks  to  his  orchestra. 

The  fifteen  players  were,  in  alphabetical  order,  Bachaus,  Bauer, 
Casella,  Friedman,  Gabrilowitsch,  Grainger,  Hutcheson,  Lambert, 
Lhevinne,  Mme.  Mero,  Mme.  Ney,  Ornstein,  Schelling,  Miss  Schnitzer 
and  Stojowski.  Several  others  who  had  hoped  to  take  part  were  pre- 
vented by  engagements  elsewhere. 

The  program  began  with  a  memento  of  another  great  artist  who 
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died  a  few  days  ago,  Saint-Saens  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Beethoven 
for  two  pianos.  The  theme  was  played  by  all  fifteen  together,  as  was 
the  funeral  march;  then  the  variations  by  all  (except  Messrs.  Grainger 
and  Ornstein),  two  by  two.  In  Schumann's  Carneval  the  Preambule 
and  the  final  Marche  des  Davids bundler  were  played  by  the  whole 
company  and  the  other  movements  by  the  several  pianists  individually 
(except  Mr.  Grainger).  Various  "orchestral"  effects  were  introduced 
into  the  march  by  having  different  groups  playing  different  portions 
and  the  theme  of  the  Grandfather's  dance  reinforced. 

Moszkowski's  Spanish  dances  for  four  hands,  one  of  the  composer's 
most  popular  pieces,  known  to  all  schoolgirls,  were  played  by  the  entire 
company,  as  was  Schubert's  Marche  militaire,  a  duet  beloved  of  all. 
Messrs.  Grainger  and  Hutcheson  played  Grainger's  march,  Over  the 
hills  and  jar  away,  for  two  pianos;  Messrs.  Bauer,  Gabrilowitsch  and 
Schelling  the  overture  to  Rossini's  La  gazza  ladra  in  an  arrangement 
for  six  hands,  and  Messrs.  Bauer  and  Gabrilowitsch  a  waltz  by  Arensky. 
Solo  pieces  by  Moszkowski  were  played  by  Mr.  Lhevinne  and  Miss 
Schnitzer.    There  was  enthusiastic  applause  for  all  these  offerings. 

In  the  intermission  Mme.  Alma  Gluck  appeared  as  an  auctioneer  and 
succeeded  in  selling  three  programs  of  the  concert,  autographed  by  all 
the  artists  taking  part,  at  high  figures;  one  to  John  McCormack  at 
$1,000,  one  to  Charles  Mitchell  at  $650  and  one  to  Mr.  Eitinger  at 
$500.  Mr.  Damrosch  also  took  a  turn  at  auctioneering  and  disposed 
of  two  photographs  of  Moszkowski  at  $150  each. 

A  telegram  was  read  by  Mr.  Damrosch  from  Ignace  Paderewski, 
dated  at  his  California  ranch  at  Paso  Robles,  as  follows: 

I  deeply  regret  my  inability  of  joining  you  and  other  fellow 
artists  on  this  occasion.  My  most  cordial  wishes  go  to  you  all  for 
the  success  of  your  enterprise,  which  is  not  an  act  of  charity  but  a 
tribute  due  to  a  true  and  noble  artist  who  has  faithfully  served  the 
public  for  so  many  years  and  has  been  a  dear  friend  to  many  of  us. 
My  personal  experience  with  that  wonderful  New  York  audience, 
which  will  forever  remain  cherished  in  my  grateful  memory,  makes 
me  confident  that  your  worthy  endeavors  will  be  received  and  sup- 
ported with  an  unfailing  generosity. 

If  any  had  expected  a  lark  from  this  extraordinary  concert  they  were 
disappointed.    The  fifteen  pianists  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
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sion  with  great  zest,  but  they  all  gave  of  their  best  in  their  art.  There 
were  fifteen  specimens  of  very  fine  piano  playing  as  well  as  some  ex- 
traordinarily finished  examples  of  ensemble.  And  if  any  had  had 
unsatisfied  curiosity  to  know  how  fifteen  pianos  sound  when  played  all 
at  once  in  Carnegie  Hall,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  they 
make  a  grand  and  noble  sound  rather  than  a  noisy  one.  And  those  who 
came  with  dread  lest  the  tuning  of  fifteen  pianos  together  in  unison  were 
an  impossible  feat  found  that  they  could  endure  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment without  excruciating  pain. 

In  a  word,  the  concert  was  an  extraordinary  success  in  promoting  the 
object  for  which  it  was  given,  in  pleasing  a  very  large  audience  and  in 
demonstrating  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  among  musical  artists. 


ARTHUR  SCHNABEL 

Dec.  26  Arthur  Schnabel  attempted  the  well-nigh  impossible  feat 
of  a  Christmas  matinee  debut  in  this  country  at  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon,  when — against  all  expectations  or  known  traditions  of 
the  day — an  audience  was  miraculously  assembled  by  Sol  Hurok  to 
hear  him,  and  the  Viennese  pianist  seized  and  held  the  attention  of  the 
throng  with  a  recital  of  serious  purpose  and  singularly  individual  scope. 
He  played  but  three  program  numbers,  the  most  familiar  of  which 
was  his  first,  the  C  major  fantasie  of  Schumann,  while  the  others,  as 
if  compassing  the  musical  history  of  Vienna  at  a  glance,  were  Schu- 
bert's posthumous  Sonata  in  B  major  and  Brahms's  Sonata  in  F  minor, 
the  last  alone  occupying  some  fifty  minutes  in  the  playing. 

Mr.  Schnabel  was  happiest  in  the  forthright,  vigorous  music  of 
Brahms,  in  which  his  natural  calm,  his  affectionate  care  for  each 
phrase,  his  reserve  power  is  larger  and  leisurely  climaxes  displayed 
qualities  of  musicianship  in  harmony  with  his  reputation  for  twenty- 
five  years  abroad.  He  is  a  man  of  sturdy  build,  quiet  appear- 
ance, self-effacing  and  never  sensational.  It  was  a  pleasure  especially 
to  hear  him  in  such  numbers  as  the  andante  espressivo  and  the  inter- 
mezzo called  a  Retrospect  among  Brahms's  five  divisions,  in  contrast 
with  the  more  rugged  and  resounding  allegro,  scherzo  and  finale. 

His  Schubert  was  a  more  curious  if  not  so  vital  miniature,  most 
attractive  in  its  simpler  scherzo,  vivace  e  con  delicatezza.    His  Schu- 
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mann,  hardly  the  romantic  Robert  of  some  tone-poets  of  the  piano, 
was  yet  a  scholarly  and  clarifying  performance.  There  will  be  further 
opportunities  of  hearing  him  under  circumstances  more  favorable, 
though  his  audience  yesterday  gave  evidence  of  frank  and  friendly 
interest  in  this  holiday  debut. 


ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  ALBERT  STOESSEL 

Dec.  2Q  Albert  Stoessel  won  a  distinguished  success  at  his  start  as 
conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society  in  its  forty-ninth  season,  which 
opened  before  a  crowded  house  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  with  what 
is  hereafter  to  be  but  one  annual  holiday  performance  of  Handel's 
The  Messiah.  Sung  until  last  year  twice  each  season,  the  classic  work 
was  heard  for  the  ninety-sixth  time  in  the  veteran  New  York  chorus's 
history.  Though  individual  elements  of  excellence  often  have  marked 
the  recurring  festivals,  few  in  the  past  had  more  unified,  coherent 
and  climactic  quality  than  that  last  night.  The  young  leader  is  a  fine, 
alert  figure  of  communicative  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  early  intermezzo 
of  the  Pastoral  symphony  the  welcome  to  him  would  wait  no  longer. 
Walter  Damrosch,  from  a  box,  joined  in  the  demonstration  for  his  suc- 
cessor, while  the  chorus,  discovering  its  former  chief,  responded  in 
kind. 

Olive  Marshall,  a  young  soprano  of  brief  opera  experience  in  Boston, 
was  a  newcomer  in  the  assisting  quartet.  She  brought  to  oratorio 
unexpectedly  rich  gifts  of  native  beauty,  such  as  once  were  brought  to 
it  by  a  young  New  England  girl  whose  name  was  Lillian  Norton,  the 
later  Mme.  Nordica.  With  all  modesty  of  a  first  appearance,  there 
was  in  Miss  Marshall's  singing  the  early  bloom  of  voice,  the  serene 
ease  in  poised  flight  among  lofty  top  notes  of  Handel  that  carried 
delight  to  her  hearers.  Merle  Alcock,  the  contralto,  and  Lambert 
Murphy,  tenor,  the  latter  singing  at  short  notice  for  Mario  Chamlee, 
were  familiar  as  artists  of  sympathetic  and  spiritual  quality,  while 
Frederick  Patton  again  gave  vigor  without  violence  to  the  bass  airs. 
The  chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society  and  orchestra  of  the  Symphony 
Society,  some  300  persons  in  all,  contributed  a  blend  of  harmony, 
providing  more  interest  in  the  new  plans  for  an  a  capella  concert  on 
Feb.  21  and  the  Bach  Passion  at  Easter. 
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NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
ALBERT  COATES 

Dec.  30  The  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  given 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  was  conducted  by  Albert  Coates, 
the  English  conductor  who  for  the  next  ten  weeks  will  be  in  charge 
of  its  performances.  Mr.  Coates  is  known  to  the  frequenters  of  these 
concerts,  for  he  came  to  New  York  just  a  year  ago  and  conducted  the 
orchestra  in  three  concerts,  presenting  in  them  two  programs.  He 
was  received  with  a  warm  welcome,  and  the  audience  made  it  evident 
that  he  had  not  been  forgotten  when  he  came  upon  the  platform.  He 
took  his  place  upon  the  conductor's  stand  surrounded  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial iron  railing  that  had  apparently  been  erected  for  his  benefit. 

Mr.  Coates's  welcome  was  the  expression  of  agreeable  memories, 
for  at  his  appearance  here  a  year  ago  he  made  a  very  considerable 
impression  as  a  master  of  orchestral  technique  that  enabled  him  to 
achieve  some  highly  individual  interpretations — interpretations  that 
were  evidently  and  without  question  the  ones  he  aimed  at.  He  demon- 
strated in  them,  along  with  a  number  of  other  excellent  qualities, 
strength,  robustness  and  virility.  The  authority  that  Mr.  Coates 
showed  before,  the  strength,  robustness  and  virility,  were  amply  de- 
monstrated again  in  his  performance  yesterday;  but  some  of  the  other 
excellent  qualities  were  less  in  evidence. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  his  reading  of  Wagner's  overture  to  Die 
Meister singer,  with  which  his  program  began,  did  not  give  unqualifiedly 
the  "keynote"  of  what  he  is  about  to  do  in  the  next  ten  weeks.  It 
was  a  reading  of  almost  brutal  violence  in  the  matter  of  tone.  Every- 
thing was  forced  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  volume — string, 
woodwind,  brass  and  especially  kettledrums.  The  brass  was  fre- 
quently so  overblown  that  its  tone  degenerated  into  a  hoarse  roar. 
Mr.  Coates's  tempo  seemed  so  measured  that  the  first  section,  and 
its  counterpart  at  the  end  lost  something  in  vitality  of  movement. 

But  all  through  the  performance  there  was  great  attention  to  de- 
tail as  Mr.  Coates  wished  it  attended  to.  No  inner  voices  were  lost; 
some  were  thrust  rudely  to  the  surface,  but  they  were  heard.  The 
beautiful  sonorities  and  warm  color  of  the  piece  were  lost  by  being 
made  too  sonorous,  too  highly  colored. 

A  similarly  vigorous  treatment  was  administered  to  Tschaikowsky's 
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Romeo  and  Juliet  overture,  with  powerful  dramatic  contrasts  between 
the  several  sections,  strong  emphasis  upon  the  suggestions  of  strife, 
wherein  tonal  beauty  was  again  sacrificed,  and  a  passionate  eloquence 
in  the  love  music. 

Mr.  Coates  comes  avowedly  as  an  interpreter  of  the  new  British 
school  of  composition,  and  the  disclosures  of  this  music  that  he  prom- 
ises will  be  the  most  interesting  features  of  his  visit.  He  began  in 
this  concert  with  a  performance  of  the  symphonic  suite,  The  planets, 
by  Gustav  Hoist,  who,  notwithstanding  his  name,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  that  school.  None  of  his  music,  except  a  couple  of  songs, 
has  been  performed  in  New  York;  portions  of  this  suite  have  been 
heard  in  Chicago,  and,  with  other  orchestral  compositions,  it  has  been 
much  in  evidence  on  the  programs  of  the  London  orchestras  since  it 
was  first  played  there  some  three  years  ago. 

There  is  no  program  for  the  music  except  the  titles  of  the  seven 
movements,  which  the  composer  wishes  to  be  understood  in  an  astro- 
logical rather  than  an  astronomical  sense,  hence,  no  doubt,  the  at- 
tributions to  the  various  gods  for  whom  the  planets  are  named,  some 
being  familiar  neither  in  astronomy  nor  mythology:  Venus,  the  bringer 
of  peace;  Jupiter,  the  bringer  of  jollity;  Uranus,  the  magician;  Nep- 
tune, the  mystic. 

Mr.  Hoist  writes  as  a  modern  well  freed  from  entangling  alliances 
with  the  past,  but  he  has  not  cut  loose  from  the  sense  of  beauty,  from 
the  claims  of  melody  in  music,  or  from  a  due  consideration  of  a  human 
ear,  or  sweet  reasonableness  in  general.  His  utterance  is  not  only 
"advanced";  it  is  individual,  and  his  right  to  be  numbered  among  the 
real  personalities  of  modern  music  seemed  to  be  declared  by  The 
planets.  But  this  suite  is  no  easy  bearing,  nor  are  its  full  significance 
and  quality  to  be  grasped  at  once;  the  seven  movements  offer  a  be- 
wildering richness  of  idea  and  variety  of  expression.  There  is  much 
complication  in  their  development,  and  the  orchestral  apparatus  is 
large  and  elaborate — all  the  usual  instruments,  with  such  additions 
as  bass,  flute,  tenor  tuba,  six  kettledrums,  organ,  celesta  and  various 
percussive  instruments.    A  chorus  of  women  is  also  demanded. 

The  martial  music  representing  the  Bringer  of  war  is  not  the 
most  striking  or  characteristic  of  the  suite,  even  with  its  5-8  rhythm 
and  the  persistent  drum  of  figures.  Venus  does  not  suggest  to  the 
composer  passion  but  peace.  A  violin  solo  of  elegant  melodic  contour 
is  its  most  significant  feature,  as  the  glistening  interlocking  runs  are  of 
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the  "Mercury"  section.  A  greater  interest  belongs  to  the  one  marked 
Jupiter,  the  bringer  of  jollity,  in  which  there  are  two  square-cut  themes 
of  a  "modal"  character,  and  then  there  strangely  appears  a  solid  old 
English  tune. 

The  first  indication  that  Mr.  Hoist  is  subject  to  reminiscence  comes 
in  the  sad  gray  music  of  Saturn,  bringer  of  old  age,  with  its  per- 
sistent two-note  figure,  when  it  merges  into  something  that  suggests 
Parsifal  not  only  in  the  obvious  way  of  the  use  of  the  bells,  but  in 
the  theme  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  music.  There  is  a  delightful  note 
of  grotesquerie  in  which  a  "glissando"  for  full  organ  is  heard  in  the 
magic  of  Uranus  and  perhaps  the  most  original  and  striking  section 
of  all  is  the  last,  Neptune,  the  mystic,  in  which  a  hushed  note  of  mys- 
tery is  sounded  and  in  which  the  composition  sighs  into  silence  and  the 
end. 

The  small  chorus  of  women  behind  the  scenes  that  should  have 
been  heard  in  this  last  movement  was  not  heard.  It  was  explained 
that  the  chorus  parts  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  sufficient  study,  and 
that  therefore  Mr.  Coates  played  "the  composer's  authorized  orches- 
tration without  chorus." 

Mr.  Hoist  is  fully  master  of  the  elaborate  orchestral  apparatus  that 
he  calls  for  in  The  planets,  and  uses  it,  not  for  strange  or  ear-tickling 
effects,  but  for  the  suitable  expression  of  his  thought.  That  thought 
is  for  the  most  part  new,  and  it  is  complex.  But  the  music  gives  the 
impression  of  genuineness,  of  intellectual  honesty;  and  it  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  the  utterance  of  a  man  with  something  of  his  own 
to  say. 

It  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  interest  yesterday.  Mr.  Coates 
interpreted  it  with  great  zeal  and  conviction,  and  the  orchestra  played 
it  with  apparently  a  full  mastery  of  its  difficulties.  It  would  be  worth 
playing  and  hearing  again. 


"FAREWELL  TO  DR.  STRAUSS" 

Jan.  8  Dr.  Richard  Strauss  ended  his  visit  to  the  United  States  a 
week  ago  last  night  to  the  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  a  crowded 
Hippodrome.  It  has  been  from  his  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
others,  highly  successful.  He  is  supposed  to  be  taking  home  with  him 
$50,000  of  his  own,  which  makes  a  magnificent  sum  when  translated 
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into  German  marks  and  a  much  more  magnificent  one  when  translated 
into  Austrian  kroners. 

He  also  hopes  to  take  back  with  him  $500  for  the  musicians  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  This  he  has 
collected  from  musicians  of  the  orchestra  here  and  elsewhere  that  have 
played  under  his  direction.  All  will  commend  the  eminent  composer's 
disinterested  thoughtfulness  in  raising  this  sum  and  in  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans  under  his  command  to 
contribute  to  such  a  worthy  object. 

His  trip  has  been  a  busy  one  but  not  too  busy  to  prevent  him  from 
bearing  in  mind  the  plight  of  his  fellow-musicians  in  Central  Europe 
and  the  presumable  desire  of  Americans  to  help  alleviate  it.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  $500  will  go  in  relieving  the  needs  of  these  unfor- 
tunate artists,  but  every  little  helps,  and  $500,  like  $550,000,  looks  a 
good  deal  bigger  in  marks  and  kroners  than  it  does  in  dollars. 

Otto  Kahn,  in  his  parting  letter  read  at  the  Hippodrome  concert  last 
week,  said  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  said  that  in  all  the  cities 
that  Dr.  Strauss  has  visited  he  has  met  with  "the  welcome  and  honors 
that  are  due  to  a  bearer  of  the  torch  of  genius."  It  may  also  be  said 
that  Dr.  Strauss  has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  the 
orchestras  that  have  been  put  at  his  disposition  in  giving  his  concerts. 

In  engaging  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  so  many  of  them  here 
and  elsewhere,  his  management  did  itself  great  credit.  It  went  to  a 
very  heavy  expense  indeed — for  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  is  not  to 
be  hired  and  transported  about  the  country  for  any  sum  that  will 
seem  moderate  to  anybody — when  it  might  have  fulfilled  the  letter 
of  its  obligation  by  engaging  such  "scratch"  orchestras  as  could  have 
been  most  conveniently  and  cheaply  secured.  In  this  respect  Dr. 
Strauss  has  fared  vastly  better  this  time  than  he  did  on  his  visit  to 
America  seventeen  years  ago,  when  a  raw  and  untrained  orchestra 
was  given  him  to  work  with  under  conditions  of  rehearsal  that  made 
fine  results  impossible. 

To  the  most  casual  observer  evidence  was  given  that  Dr.  Strauss 
had  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  his  players.  The  quality 
of  the  performances  was  of  course  the  first  proof  of  it.  And  when 
each  piece  was  finished  anybody  could  see  that  Dr.  Strauss's  first 
demonstration  was  one  of  cordial  and  eager  approval  to  the  orchestra 
in  front  of  him.  He  clapped  and  nodded  and  smiled  almost  humanly 
at  its  members — and  not  till  then  did  he  turn  with  punctilious  for- 
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mality  and  perfectly  clicked  heels  to  bow  impassively,  inexpressively 
and  just  deeply  enough  to  the  public. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Strauss  had  very  good  reason  for  his  pleasure  in  his 
performers.  But  there  is  one  element  that  contributed  much  to  his 
success  with  them  that  is  not  likely  to  get  much  public  notice  nor  to 
be  mentioned  in  farewell  letters.  That  is  not  only  the  unselfishness 
and  generous  spirit  of  fraternity  with  which  Mr.  Stokowski  allowed 
his  orchestra  to  be  taken  from  him  to  play  under  a  more  famous  man 
and  to  contribute  to  his  greater  glory,  but  also  the  self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  forwarded  the  orchestra's  successful  per- 
formances by  giving  it  such  preliminary  training  and  practice  as  was 
necessary,  so  that  Strauss  himself  had  only  the  final  touches  to  give, 
the  polishing  and  the  elucidation  of  the  details  of  his  own  personal 
wishes.    Such  an  attitude  is  none  too  common. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  again  here  what  was  so  continually 
evident  in  the  concerts,  Dr.  Strauss's  skill  and  authority  as  a  con- 
ductor. His  command  of  the  orchestra  is  remarkable;  the  influence 
of  his  beat  and  his  indications,  however  conveyed,  unerring.  He  is  a 
conductor  of  great  power,  skill  and  finesse,  molding  his  orchestra  to 
his  wishes  with  an  extraordinary  richness  and  clearness  of  detail, 
subtly  graded  nuance,  dynamic  adjustment  and  suppleness  of  tempo. 
And  yet  he  is  of  all  the  conductors  now  before  the  public  probably 
one  of  the  least  demonstrative,  so  far  as  the  public  can  see.  He  does 
nothing  whatever  to  arouse  its  interest,  curiosity,  sympathy  or  dis- 
pleasure. He  is  not  in  the  least  picturesque  nor  in  any  way  illustrative 
of  himself  in  the  music  he  is  playing.  And  in  performing  his  function, 
his  manner  is  that  of  a  master,  quiet,  self-contained  and  apparently 
almost  casual  and  desultory,  till  the  listener  notes  how  minutely  and 
definitely  each  phrase  has  been  calculated  and  how  broadly  and  pow- 
erfully the  whole  musical  fabric  is  developed.  Performances  so  flexible 
and  free  as  his  are  obtained  only  by  a  man  to  whose  knowledge  and 
authority  his  men  can  trust  themselves  unreservedly  and  without 
uneasiness. 

It  was  natural  that  so  many  of  his  programs  should  have  been  made 
up  of  his  own  works,  in  which,  as  he  directed  them,  the  public  centered 
its  chief  interest.  Yet  some  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  more  of  his 
conducting  of  some  of  the  classics,  in  which  his  reputation  is  great,  and 
especially  of  the  music  of  Mozart. 

Interesting  and  in  some  cases  throwing  some  new  light  on  his  own 
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conceptions  of  his  own  works  as  his  conducting  has  been,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  made  any  revelations  or  to  have  given  cause  to  revise 
any  of  the  estimates  in  which  his  music  has  come  to  be  held  in  the 
years  since  it  has  been  made  known  here. 

Everything  that  he  played  has  been  heard  in  New  York,  from  his 
early  Macbeth  to  his  late  suite  from  Der  Burger  als  Edelmann.  Only 
three,  we  believe,  of  his  major  orchestral  works  did  he  leave  out  of 
his  programs:  his  early  Symphony  in  F  minor,  which  was  played  in 
New  York  for  the  first  time  anywhere  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  1884; 
his  symphonic  fantasy,  Aus  Italien,  dating  from  1886,  and  his  last 
symphonic  poem,  the  Alpensinfonie. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  omission  of  this  last  item.  It  had 
been  played  in  New  York  only  once  by  Mr.  Stransky  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  in  October,  19 16.  It  was  awaited  then  with  keen 
expectation,  but  nobody  since  then  has  had  any  desire  to  repeat  it. 
Dr.  Strauss  originally  announced  it  for  his  last  concert  at  the  Hip- 
podrome, where  he  conducted  the  orchestra  that  previously  played  it. 
But  before  the  time  came  the  announcement  was  withdrawn  and  other 
music  was  substituted.  No  reason  was  given.  If  any  had  been,  it 
would  probably  have  been  the  difficulty  of  preparing  the  work  in  time, 
or  the  lack  of  orchestral  parts.  The  Times  spoke  of  the  Alpine 
symphony  the  morning  after  its  performance  in  191 6  as  not  being 
"an  achievement  that  will  add  luster  to  the  composer's  reputation.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  one  that  will  increase  the  force  of  the  description 
of  Strauss  as  'a  man  who  was  once  a  genius.'  "  Was  this  the  real 
reason,  and  was  it  a  confession? 

Now  that  Dr.  Strauss  has  had  what  must  have  been  an  agreeable 
impression  of  the  skill  and  high  excellence  of  American  orchestras  and 
also,  unquestionably,  of  the  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  American 
audiences,  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  the  candor  and  courage 
to  say  so  when  he  gets  home.  It  apparently  requires  a  good  deal 
of  courage  in  Germany  and  Austria  for  a  musician  who  has  experienced 
the  contrary  to  speak  of  the  United  States  as  anything  other  than 
"the  land  of  the  dollar,"  where  people  are  crass  materialists,  ignorant 
of  the  finer  things  of  art  and  without  sympathy  for  the  aspirations 
and  achievements  of  artists. 

There  have  been  lamentable  instances  of  musicians  who  have  found 
that  the  United  States  is  an  eager,  musical  nation,  possessing  fine  or- 
chestras and  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  audiences,  who  have  freely 
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and  even  admiringly  admitted  it  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  When 
they  have  reached  the  other  side,  however,  they  have  not  admitted  it  at 
all.  They  have  said  nothing,  or  they  have  denied  it.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  give  names  and  dates.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  power- 
ful compulsion  in  Europe,  or  at  least  in  Central  Europe,  preventing 
any  such  admissions. 

As  Dr.  Strauss  occupies  a  uniquely  strong  and  unassailable  position 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  it  might  be  assumed  that  he  would  feel  bound 
by  no  such  compulsion,  but  would  tell  what  he  had  really  found  here. 
And  yet  some  will  be  surprised  if  he  does. 


MYRA  HESS 

Jan.  18  An  extraordinary  artist  made  her  appearance  in  New  York 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  without  preliminary  heralding — 
one  whose  achievements  gave  all  the  more  pleasure  for  their  unex- 
pectedness: Miss  Myra  Hess,  a  young  English  pianist.  Miss  Hess  is 
a  strongly  individual,  artistic  personality,  self-possessed,  reposeful; 
but  she  is  one  who  is  devoted  wholly  to  expounding  the  music  she  plays 
and  who  takes  no  thought  of  injecting  her  personality  into  it  or  of 
making  a  display  of  her  powers  as  a  performer. 

She  is  a  true  interpreter  and  makes  her  interpretations  deeply  en- 
grossing through  their  vitality,  their  finesse  and  subtle  qualities,  their 
intensity  and  glowing  warmth.  Her  technique  is  of  a  high  develop- 
ment, and  is  wholly  under  her  control.  It  is,  indeed,  of  an  uncommon 
brilliancy  and  security,  even  in  these  days  of  brilliant  and  secure 
technique;  but  it  does  not  shine  as  such,  because  it  is  so  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  true  uses  of  a  technique  as  a  means  of  interpretation. 

Her  tone  is  clear,  pure,  delicately  and  warmly  colored;  her  touch 
has  variety  of  quality,  power  and  force,  and  in  its  lighter  manifesta- 
tions is  delightful  in  its  crispness.  In  rhythmic  power  and  in  the 
point  and  finish  of  her  phrasing  there  is  much  in  her  playing  to  admire. 

Miss  Hess's  program  showed  in  itself  the  operations  of  an  individual 
point  of  view  as  well  as  a  wide  sympathy.  She  began  with  three  of 
Domenico  Scarlatti's  "sonatas" — three  of  the  445  that  are  not  hack- 
neyed by  the  repeated  attentions  of  pianist.  She  played  the  B  flat 
prelude  and  fugue  from  the  first  book  of  Bach's  Well-tempered  clavier; 
Cesar  Franck's  Prelude,  aria  and  finale,  generally  neglected  in  favor  of 
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his  other  triptych  for  the  piano;  Schumann's  Papillons,  which  seldom 
see  daylight  on  a  pianist's  program;  five  of  Debussy's  pieces;  and 
Chopin's  Nocturne  in  C  minor  and  his  A  flat  polonaise.  At  the  end 
she  added  one  of  his  etudes. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  there  was  an  aristocratic  distinction  in 
her  playing  of  all  this  music,  as  well  as  a  rich  gusto  and  a  singular 
power  of  identifying  herself  with  the  many  different  styles  involved, 
and  a  setting  forth  of  each  piece  in  its  own  distinctive  and  essential 
spirit.  Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all  her  playing  was  that  of 
Schumann's  Papillons,  those  preliminary  studies  for  the  Carnaval,  as 
they  have  been  called;  yet  this  is  perhaps  to  undervalue  their  own 
charm  and  musical  significance.  They  glowed  and  glittered  under  her 
hands.  Their  graphic  picturesqueness,  their  varying  moods,  their 
gaiety,  tenderness,  yearning  boisterousness,  are  a  genuine  expression 
of  the  flood  of  Schumann's  earliest  romantic  spirit  poured  out  in  the 
music,  and,  as  they  are  in  the  music,  they  were  delightfully  reproduced 
in  Miss  Hess's  playing. 

There  were  grace  and  spirit  in  Scarlatti's  "sonatas" — a  name  that 
does  not  connect  them  with  the  sonatas  of  the  classical  period — and  the 
prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach  she  played  not  as  contrapuntal  exercises 
but  as  living  pieces  of  deeply  felt  music.  Miss  Hess  showed  an  equal 
sympathy  of  the  five  pieces  of  Debussy,  to  each  of  which  she  gave  char- 
acteristic physiognomy.  And  in  Chopin's  nocturne  there  was  a  poetical 
tenderness,  while  the  polonaise  was  made  something  more  than  a 
thunderous  procession. 

Miss  Hess's  caliber  as  an  artist  is  such  that  she  ought  to  be  heard 
from  again  and  then  again,  before  the  season  is  closed.  She  will  add 
to  it  something  to  delight  music  lovers. 


FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  SOCIETY,  ARTUR  BODANZKY 

Feb.  2  Chinese  drinking  songs  of  the  storied  East's  eighth  century 
classic  poets  and  philosophers  lent  color  and  contrast  to  Gustav 
Mahler's  six-part  symphonic  Song  of  Earth,  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  when  Orville 
Harrold  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cahier  sang  alternately  the  half-dozen 
texts  in  German,  with  an  orchestra  admirably  directed  by  Artur 
Bodanzky.     The  composer's  musical  idiom,  his  much-disputed  "in- 
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spiration,"  have  had  earlier  examples  here,  from  a  symphony  of  the 
Heavenly  fiddles  that  he  himself  once  conducted,  to  the  Symphony  of 
a  thousand  given  by  the  Philadelphians  five  years  ago  as  guest  of  the 
Friends  of  Music.  The  local  Society  now  sponsored  the  posthumous 
work  drawing  its  name  from  a  principal  poem,  Das  Trinklied  vom 
Jammer  der  Erde,  wisely  amended  as  to  the  word  Jammer  for  the 
shorter  general  title. 

Mahler's  Lied  von  der  Erde  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  with  but 
brief  pauses  in  performance  before  a  notably  musical  audience  that 
did  not  wholly  fill  the  hall,  however,  and  that  diminished  as  the  concert, 
begun  at  4  o'clock,  trespassed  far  on  the  last  hour  of  afternoon.  The 
attitude  of  all  concerned  in  a  costly  production  was  perhaps  less  that 
of  musical  than  of  deeply  personal  memorial.  The  contralto,  recalled 
in  one  season  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan,  crossed  the  ocean  to  sing 
but  this  once  for  the  sixty-second  time  a  work  she  had  so  often  cham- 
pioned abroad,  while  the  opera  tenor  of  today  interrupted  his  activity 
to  master  for  the  single  occasion  the  difficult  score.  Both  were  cordially 
applauded,  Mr.  Harrold  especially  after  the  third  song,  Of  youth,  and 
Mrs.  Cahier  at  the  solemn,  almost  funereal  close,  when  Mr.  Bodanzky 
also  shared  in  the  popular  recognition. 

Li  Tai-po,  to  whom  four  of  the  poems  were  due,  as  narrated  in  a 
program  note,  perished  by  leaning  too  far  out  of  a  boat  to  embrace 
the  reflection  of  the  Moon.  Meng  Hao-jan,  joint  author  with  Wang 
Wei  of  the  dirge-like  Farewell,  had  failed  in  China's  classic  "examina- 
tions," but  obtained  office  and  when  visited  by  the  Emperor  was  so 
shy  that  he  hid  under  the  bed.  Chang  Tsi  wrote  a  lyric,  The  lonely 
one  in  Autumn,  which  suggested  an  andante  in  the  series  of  song  move- 
ments comprised  in  Mahler's  musical  evocation  of  these  Middle  King- 
dom Omar  Khayyams,  sages  of  1,200  years  before  Volstead. 

The  Mahler  traits  of  sincerity  and  spirituality  made  of  the  four 
poets'  frankly  drunken  pessimism  an  II  penseroso  in  lieu  of  requiem. 
From  their  joyously  earthy  equivalent  "dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes," 
he  rose,  not  like  the  giant  Antaeus,  strengthened,  but  as  one  sinking 
into  their  revery  over  reflections  in  water,  surveying  in  a  Zarathustra 
obsession  their  cataclysmal  skies,  longing  profoundly  for  that  surcease 
of  care  they  pictured  when  "weary  man  goeth  homeward  in  sleep." 
A  familiar  reaction  from  "modernism"  to  extravagant  simplicity  of  lean 
and  hungry  harmonies,  fine-spun  melodies,  introspective  and  haunted 
by  shrill  discords,  marked  the  music.    Equally  so  did  a  novel  echo  of 
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exotic  Chinese  in  sharply  struck  arpeggios,  plucked  strings  and  wood 
notes  wild.  Horsemen  trooped  in  a  lyric,  Of  beauty,  like  Rakoczy 
marchers  to  a  measure  varied  from  ghostly  to  gay;  birds  trilled  to 
The  drunken  one  in  Spring,  and  the  Farewell  brought  a  marvelous  sus- 
tained vibration,  imitating  in  harp  and  brasses  the  striking  of  great 
Buddhist  temple  gongs.  For  the  true  Asia  traveler,  there  was  also 
vivid  recollection  of  Shanghai's  "willow  pattern"  tea  house  in  the  poem, 
Of  youth,  with  its  patter  of  "drinking,  chatting,"  in  a  porcelain  pavilion 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  pool. 


"THE  LOVE  FOR  THREE  ORANGES" 

Feb.  15  Serge  Prokofieff's  opera,  The  love  for  three  oranges,  which 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  announced  for  performance  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  last  week,  was  postponed  on  account  of  illness  in 
the  company.  But  the  respite  was  not  for  long.  Health  having  been 
restored,  the  opera  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  last 
evening. 

The  audience  was  large  and  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise  evinced 
considerable  amusement  in  the  proceedings  on  the  stage.  How  far 
the  interest  extended  to  the  proceedings  in  the  orchestra  and  the 
vocalization  that  was  heard  from  the  participants  in  the  action  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  There  was  applause  after  the  closing  of  the  curtain 
on  each  act  and  after  the  second  act.  Besides  the  principal  singers, 
Mr.  Prokofieff,  the  composer,  Mr.  Anisfeld,  who  painted  the  scenery 
and  designed  the  costumes,  and  Mr.  Coini,  the  stage  manager,  were 
called  out  several  times.  The  opera,  if  it  is  so  to  be  called,  is  a  strange 
production.  Mr.  Prokofieff  has  been  his  own  librettist;  his  text  was 
given  in  a  French  translation  from  the  Russian  original.  The  libretto 
is  based  on  one  of  the  fairy  tales  of  the  eighteenth  century  Italian 
writer,  Carlo  Gozzi.  Gozzi  was  a  contemporary  of  Galdoni,  and  one  of 
his  satirical  opponents.  His  fiable,  or  dramatic  fairy  pieces,  had  a 
great  vogue  in  their  day.  On  one  of  them,  Turandot,  Schiller  based 
a  German  play,  for  which  Weber  wrote  an  overture.  From  it  Wagner 
derived  the  material  for  his  youthful  opera  of  Die  Feen.  There  are  not 
a  few  other  traces  of  Gozzi's  imagination  in  the  literature  and  drama 
and  opera  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  outline  of  the  opera  which  Mr.  Prokofieff  has  derived  from 
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Gozzi's  The  love  for  three  oranges  has  already  been  printed  in  these 
columns. 

This  delectable  concoction  has  less  than  the  cogency  and  consistency 
of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  As  it  is  presented  on  the  stage,  it  is 
capable  of  making  Alice  in  Wonderland  seem  like  a  treatise  on  in- 
ductive logic.  Probably  Mr.  Prokofieff  has  followed  Gozzi's  narrative, 
but,  in  becoming  a  dramatic  spectacle  with  an  enormous  elaboration  of 
detail,  with  scenic  surroundings  and  picturing  of  Mr.  Anisfeld's  most 
exaggerated  imaginings,  it  has  turned  into  a  wild  phantasmagoria  of 
sight  and  sound  and  sense. 

The  principal  characters  are  fantastic  enough  in  conception  and 
in  their  dramatic  embodiment  on  the  stage;  but  their  doings  are  ac- 
companied by  the  antics  of  as  strange  a  crew  of  creatures  as  often 
emerge  into  public  view.  There  are  "Ridicules,"  "Comiques,"  "Ly- 
riques,"  "Tragiques,"  "Empty  Heads,"  "Absurdities,"  devils,  devilkins, 
doctors,  courtiers,  comedians.  They  come  and  go,  and  sometimes  are 
swept  out  by  attendants  with  huge  shovels. 

On  each  side  of  the  stage  is  a  tall  kiosk  from  the  windows  of  which 
lean  strange  figures,  who  observe  the  action  uninterruptedly  and 
sometimes  comment  on  it. 

The  piece  is  presented  in  ten  tableaux,  which  are  frequently  shown 
by  the  parting  of  a  smaller  curtain  on  the  stage.  These  are  of  Mr. 
Anisfeld's  most  fantastic  imaging  in  form  and  color,  and  the  scenery 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  grotesque  effectiveness  of  the 
opera.  The  costumes  are  elaborate  and  some  of  them  strikingly  hand- 
some. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  an  opera,  and  its  action  and  motives  are  de- 
veloped by  music.  Mr.  Prokofieff's  music  is  more  grotesque,  more 
fantastic,  more  impossible  than  anything  else  connected  with  the  work. 
The  other  things  can  beguile  the  eye  and  amuse  if  they  cannot  stimu- 
late the  imagination.  What  can  Mr.  Prokofieff's  music  do  for  the  ear? 
Probably,  for  most  of  the  listeners,  it  could  do  little  but  belabor  it 
till  insensibility  set  in,  if  it  did  set  in,  and  further  suffering  was  spared. 
There  are  a  few,  but  only  a  very  few,  passages  that  bear  recognizable 
kinship  with  what  has  hitherto  been  recognized  as  music.  No  doubt 
there  are  what  pass  for  themes,  and  there  is  ingenuity  of  some  kind 
in  manipulating  them;  but  it  seldom  produces  any  effect  but  that  of 
disagreeable  noise.  Mr.  Prokofieff's  idea  of  orchestration  is  to  in- 
tensify this  effect.     The  orchestra  is  a  noble  instrument,  but  it  has 
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seldom  been  put  to  so  ignoble  use  as  it  is  in  The  love  for  three  oranges. 
What,  in  fine,  is  the  underlying  purpose  of  this  work?  Is  it  satire? 
Is  it  burlesque?  If  so,  what  does  it  satirize?  What  does  it  bur- 
lesque? Whose  withers  are  wrung?  If  it  is  a  joke  it  may  be  a  good 
one,  but  it  is  a  long  and  painful  one;  and,  on  information  and  belief, 
it  may  be  said,  more  painful  to  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  than  even 
to  the  listeners. 


"DAMROSCH  ANNIVERSARY  CONCERT" 

Feb.  28  Fifteen  pianists  a  few  weeks  ago  made  a  fine  showing  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  produced  much  delightful  sound  and  raised  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Last  evening  three  orchestras  led  by  five  conductors  con- 
secutively made  an  even  more  imposing  showing,  produced  even  more 
beautiful  sound,  and  raised  a  somewhat  larger  sum  of  money. 

The  occasion  was  a  gala  concert  to  establish  a  fellowship  in  music 
in  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  to  be  known  as  the  Walter 
Damrosch  fellowship,  and  at  the  same  time  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Damrosch's  arrival  in  America  by  the  presentation 
of  a  bronze  plaque,  being  a  portrait  of  him  executed  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Payne  Whitney.  The  concert  brought  in  a  new  sum  of  probably  about 
$18,000. 

The  program  comprised  Beethoven's  overture  to  Leonore,  No.  3,  and 
Wagner's  to  Lohengrin,  conducted  by  Mr.  Stransky;  Wagner's  Meister- 
singer  prelude  and  Berlioz's  setting  of  the  Rakoczy  march,  by  Mr. 
Bodanzky;  the  finale  from  Brahms 's  First  symphony,  by  Mr.  Coates; 
Liszt's  symphonic  poem,  Les  preludes,  by  Mr.  Mengelberg,  and  the 
end  of  Act  III  of  Die  Walkiire,  by  Mr.  Stokowski. 

The  three  orchestras  that  played  were  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  The  conductors  who  successively  appeared  on  the  stand 
were  Messrs.  Josef  Stransky,  Artur  Bodanzky,  Albert  Coates,  Willem 
Mengelberg  and  Leopold  Stokowski. 

The  players  number  212  men.  Orchestras  are  generally  divided  into 
sections  A,  B  and  C.  Sections  A  and  B  of  each  orchestra,  were  present, 
seventy  from  each  except  the  Philadelphia  organization,  which  sent 
two  extra  men.  There  had  been  one  rehearsal  of  all  the  forces  com- 
bined, and  each  of  the  conductors  had  visited  the  other  organizations 
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and  acquainted  them  with  his  wishes  as  to  the  performance  of  the  pieces 
he  would  conduct. 

The  arrangement  of  the  orchestra  remained  unchanged,  except  that 
each  conductor's  concert  master  and  the  first  players  of  each  choir  took 
the  first  places  in  turn  with  their  chief. 

The  occasion  was  such  a  one  as  Berlioz  dreamed  of  and,  in  numbers 
at  least — no  doubt  never  in  performance — a  few  times  achieved.  It 
was  such  a  concert  as  he  used  to  write  of  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  as 
"Babylonian,  Ninevitish,"  when  all  the  young  lions  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire were  released  from  their  cages.  And  it  was  well  that  he  was 
called  to  mind  by  his  setting  of  the  Rakoczy  march. 

The  performances,  under  the  circumstances,  were  remarkably  good 
and  each  one  offered  a  magnified  conspectus  of  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic qualities  of  the  several  conductors.  Without  invidious  dis- 
tinction it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Coates  had  by  far  the  most  difficult 
task  in  conducting  this  vast  army  through  a  highly  complex  symphonic 
movement.  Mr.  Stransky's  readings  had  their  familiar  qualities.  Mr. 
Bodanzky  gave  a  characteristic  performance  of  the  Meister singer 
prelude;  and  his  emulation  of  Berlioz  in  Berlioz's  own  piece  was  very 
stirring  and  effective.  Mr.  Mengelberg  extracted  the  last  drop  of 
heart's  blood  from  his  celebrated  battle  horse,  Les  preludes,  even  more 
clangorously  than  ever  before.  And  Mr.  Stokowski  made  Wagner's 
music  glow  and  glitter  with  an  intenser  glow. 

The  sound  of  the  great  band  was  generally  fine.  The  strings,  in 
softer  passages,  especially  in  their  lower  ranges,  were  extremely  rich. 
The  trombones  in  the  wonderful  phrases  in  Brahms's  symphony  had  a 
noble  sound.  Most  would  probably  confess,  however,  that  on  the 
whole  they  would  not  care  for  the  tone  and  power  of  such  an  orchestra 
in  daily  or  even  weekly  performances. 

In  the  intermission  took  place  the  presentation  of  the  portrait  plaque 
of  Mr.  Damrosch.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 
He  appeared  upon  the  stage  with  Mr.  Damrosch  and,  addressing  him, 
reminded  him  of  his  fifty  years  in  America,  of  the  great  extent  of  his 
musical  labors  not  only  in  New  York  but  all  over  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  spoke  of  the  affection  and  admiration  in  which  he  was 
held.  He  mentioned  the  fellowship  in  the  American  Academy  at  Rome 
and  the  place  which  Mrs.  Whitney's  plaque  would  occupy  there,  and 
the  value  of  the  opportunities  which  the  fellowship  would  give  to 
American  creative  musicians. 
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Mr.  Damrosch  said  he  had  just  been  facing  the  sea  untroubled  on 
his  return  from  Europe;  but  was  considerably  troubled  at  the  sea  of 
faces  before  him.  He  expressed  his  infinite  gratitude  and  thanks.  He 
had  tried  for  many  years  to  do  his  best  in  music,  to  interpret  the 
masters,  but  so  had  others.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  great 
orchestras  of  the  country  as  representing  the  flower  of  our  musical  life 
and  spoke  of  their  liberal  backers  who  made  possible  the  finest  orches- 
tras in  the  world. 

The  creative  part  of  music  was  the  most  necessary,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  American  Academy  was  to  release  the  artist  from  drudgery 
and  enable  him  to  do  his  best  work.  He  himself  was  only  the  peg  on 
which  to  hang  the  garment  of  his  listeners'  support  of  the  American 
Academy.  He  was  sure  it  would  do  much  to  preserve  the  feeling  for 
beauty,  now  so  much  needed,  and  would  help  on  the  coming  of  the 
great  hero  in  music  whom  all  were  looking  for  and  hoping  for. 

Dr.  Finley  and  Mr.  Damrosch  were  both  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  The  bronze  plaque  was  exhibited  from  the  stage  containing 
a  relief  of  Mr.  Damrosch  in  the  middle,  with  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  was  to  commemorate  his  services  and  mark  the  establishment  of 
the  fellowship  in  the  American  Academy  of  Rome  to  be  known  as  the 
Walter  Damrosch  Fellowship  in  Music. 


FELIX  SALMOND 

March  jo  Felix  Salmond,  a  well-known  English  'cellist,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  in  a 
recital,  where  he  had  the  assistance  of  Frank  Bibb  at  the  piano  and 
where  there  was  an  audience  not  large  but  frequently  moved  to  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr.  Salmond  is  a  'cellist  of  high  attainments  and  not  merely  in  the 
matter  of  technique.  He  has  a  fervent  and  impressive  style  that  often 
reaches  a  high  pitch  of  intensity  and  eloquence,  qualities  that  are  not 
reached  at  the  expense  of  repose  and  balance  or  in  violation  of  a  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  They  were  shown  in  a  set  of  three  movements 
by  old  Italians,  Nardini,  Veracini  and  Guerini,  arranged  with  piano 
accompaniments  by  Joseph  Salmon.  In  some  of  these  the  style  and 
figuration  of  the  accompaniments  appeared  too  jauntily  modern  for  the 
music. 
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They  were  shown  also  in  Brahms's  second  Sonata  for  piano  and 
'cello,  Op.  99;  in  Lalo's  Concerto  in  D;  and  in  an  arrangement  of  the 
famous  Londonderry  air  and  a  melody  dedicated  to  Mr.  Salmond  by 
Frank  Bridge.  It  is  to  be  observed  from  this  list  that  Mr.  Salmond  is 
no  friend  of  the  florid  school  of  violoncello  composition,  in  which  the 
noble  instrument  is  made  to  emulate  the  caperings  of  an  ox.  For  even 
Lalo's  concerto  is  a  soberly  conceived  concerto,  in  which  the  composer 
has  apparently  concentrated  his  mind  more  upon  the  musical  expression 
he  wished  to  make  than  upon  the  futile  adornment  of  it  with  runs 
and  passages  that  can  be  performed  upon  the  'cello  by  the  exercise  of 
sufficient  manual  dexterity  but  are  always  totally  ineffective. 

Brahms's  sonata  was  the  most  significant  number  on  the  program — a 
work  whose  passionate  spirit  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  his 
earlier  sonata.  It  was  sympathetically  played  by  Mr.  Salmond,  with 
great  energy  and  sustained  power;  and  he  was  well  supported  by  Mr. 
Bibb,  whose  interpretation  of  the  piano  part  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Salmond  has  a  fine  tone,  warm  and  searching.  His  intonation 
is  rarely  at  fault,  and  his  technical  accomplishment  is  high.  What  he 
could  do  in  the  way  of  brilliant  passage  work  was  not  revealed;  nor  was 
it  important  that  it  should  be. 
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FLORENCE  EASTON 

Nov.  3  Miss  Florence  Eastern,  like  most  of  the  singers  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  who  are  good  enough  artists,  looks  annually  or 
oftener  toward  the  concert  stage  and  a  program  of  songs.  She  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  where  there  was  a  large  and 
eager  audience  that  found  much  to  enjoy  in  her  singing.  Her  program 
included  Haydn's  setting  of  She  never  told  her  love,  two  airs  by  Gluck, 
songs  by  Schumann  and  Wolf,  Ravel  and  Dalcroze;  two  Mexican 
songs  arranged  by  Mr.  La  Forge,  her  accompanist,  and  two  of  his  own 
composition,  with  others  by  Griffes  and  Rothwell. 

Miss  Easton's  voice  and  style  are  well  adapted  for  the  singing  of 
songs.  She  has  intelligence,  feeling,  the  power  of  expressing  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  what  she  sings  by  the  finer  nuances  of  vocal  art. 
Her  voice  has  beauty,  power,  expressiveness,  and  is  produced  and  con- 
trolled generally  with  admirable  skill.  Last  evening  it  did  not  seem 
always  perfectly  under  her  control  in  the  higher  ranges  when  used 
with  power.  There  were  some  tones  in  those  ranges  that  were  not 
quite  in  tune,  and  a  few  that  failed  in  beauty  of  quality.  But  her  sing- 
ing on  the  whole  was  of  a  sort  to  give  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  Lieder 
singing. 

The  great  air  from  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  she  delivered  with 
force  and  dramatic  expression;  it  is  of  the  style  more  habitual  to  her. 
There  was  great  tenderness  in  her  singing  of  She  never  told  her  love, 
and  a  clearness  of  enunciation  that  made  the  book  of  words  unneces- 
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sary.  In  the  four  songs  by  Schumann  she  was  felicitous  in  embodying 
their  diverse  characteristics,  delicately  and  subtly,  and  so  it  was  with 
Wolf's  songs.  The  mischievous  Mausfallen-Spriichlein  she  was  called 
on  to  repeat. 

Mr.  La  Forge,  who  is  not  now  often  heard  in  the  capacity  of  accom- 
panist, played  for  her  with  the  skill  and  the  close  communion  with  the 
vocal  part  that  have  long  been  admired  in  him. 


MISCHA  LEVITZKI 

Nov.  g  Mischa  Levitzki,  pianist,  has  steadily  advanced  in  his  own 
way  as  an  artist  in  the  years  since  he  first  appeared  in  New  York, 
and  in  his  favor  with  the  public.  There  was  a  large  audience  at  his 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  in  which  there  were  many  musi- 
cians. Mr.  Levitzki  is  a  musician  of  fine  intimacies,  delicacies  and 
reserves.  His  style  is  individually  his  own,  as  is  his  technique,  exceed- 
ingly finished,  unfailing  in  its  correctness,  endless  in  its  minute  grada- 
tions. His  tone  is  of  an  exquisite  purity  and  pearly  opalescence;  he 
never  permits  the  piano  to  utter  a  harshness  or  a  tone  that  is  out  of 
the  picture  as  he  conceives  it. 

Mr.  Levitzki's  way  of  looking  upon  music  is  thus  something  of  a 
miniature  way.  It  is  entrancing,  it  is  inimitable;  and  as  he  plays,  his 
playing  almost  carries  his  listeners  captive.  In  many  things  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid.    In  many  others  it  charms,  but  cannot  carry  conviction. 

Mr.  Levitzki's  playing  of  Schumann's  Etudes  symphoniques,  for 
instance,  is  radiant  with  endless  beauties  of  tone,  of  phrasing,  of 
pointed  and  graciously  poetic  expression.  But  there  are  other  aspects 
of  this  music  that  are  not  revealed  to  him:  its  soaring  imagination,  its 
impulsive,  romantic  feeling,  its  magnificence.  Mr.  Levitzki,  like  Mr. 
Moiseivitsch,  the  other  day,  did  not  make  the  Etudes  symphoniques 
big  enough.  So,  likewise,  nothing  could  have  shown  greater  finesse  or 
glowing  delicacy  than  the  Chromatic  fantasie  of  Bach,  under  his 
fingers;  no  greater  clearness  in  the  enunciation  of  the  voices  than  the 
fugue  that  follows.  But  the  deeper  romantic  warmth  of  the  one  and  the 
large  architectonic  structure  of  the  other  were  not  expressed  by  him. 

On  the  other  hand  there  could  be  nothing  more  absolutely  right  than 
the  pure  line  and  passionless  expression  of  the  scene  in  the  Elysian 
Fields  from  Gluck's  Orfeo  as  arranged  by  Sgambati,  and  as  played  by 
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Mr.  Levitzki.  His  performance  of  Ravel's  Jeux  d'eau,  nowadays  a 
common  enough  recital  piece,  was  an  almost  incredible  tour  de  force  in 
the  liquidness  of  the  tone,  the  limpidity  of  the  phrasing,  by  which  the 
composer's  suggestion  was  conveyed.  The  delicate  and  reticent  beauty 
of  Debussy's  La  fille  aux  cheveux  de  tin  could  not  have  been  expressed 
with  greater  directness  and  apparent  simplicity  of  means. 

In  playing  Chopin  Mr.  Levitzki's  numbers  were  shrewdly  chosen, 
and  were  exquisitely  played,  the  sixths  in  the  D  flat  etude  being  raised 
to  the  highest  point  of  clarity  and  delicacy.  The  A  flat  polonaise  was 
brilliant;  but  had  it  the  weight  and  power  that  belong  to  it?  His  final 
numbers  included  an  etude  and  a  waltz  of  his  own  and  Liszt's  twelfth 
Hungarian  rhapsody. 

There  was  much  applause  for  a  late-coming  audience,  and  there  were 
demands  for  several  encores. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA,  JOSEF  STRANSKY, 
JOSEPH  HOLLMANN 

Nov.  10  For  the  second  time  in  less  than  two  weeks  Brahms's  second 
symphony  has  been  played  in  New  York,  namely,  last  evening  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  This  is  probably  one  of  many  such  duplica- 
tions, triplications  and  more  that  will  probably  take  place  before  the 
season  is  half  through.  It  is  doubtless  a  result  of  the  large  number  of 
programs  that  have  to  be  made  up  from  the  active  repertory  of  or- 
chestral works  or  what  the  conductors  consider  the  active  repertory. 

It  was  played  last  evening  on  the  whole  very  well,  and  fared  better 
than  it  has  sometimes  fared  in  the  Philharmonic  concerts  of  the  recent 
past,  except  for  some  of  Mr.  Stransky's  ideas  in  the  matter  of  tempo, 
at  least  one  of  which  is  in  direct  contravention  of  what  Brahms  pre- 
scribed. 

One  of  the  new  compositions  that  Mr.  Stransky  has  provided  so 
abundantly  for  this  season's  concerts  was  played  and  was  found  inter- 
esting, Leo  Weiner's  introduction  and  scherzo,  entitled  Prince  Csongor 
and  the  gnomes,  Op.  io.  Weiner,  a  comparatively  young  Hungarian 
composer,  has  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  American  music  lovers 
through  the  string  quartet  with  which  he  won  the  Berkshire  Festival 
prize  this  year  and  which  has  recently  been  played  in  New  York. 
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This  orchestral  piece  is  intended  to  depict  an  incident  in  a  Hungarian 
fairy  play,  when  the  hero  is  called  on  to  decide  a  dispute  among  the 
gnomes  over  a  magic  cloak,  magic  boots  and  magic  whip.  He  pro- 
poses that  the  disputants  race  for  them,  and  as  they  dash  away  he 
makes  off  with  all  the  gear  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  travel  where 
he  will. 

There  is  no  minute  picturing  in  the  music.  The  slow  introduction 
suggests  the  hero  yearning  for  his  love;  the  scherzo  depicts  with  a 
certain  mirthful  vivacity  the  doings  of  gnomes  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  depart  too  widely  from  the  accepted  formulas  for  fairy  music. 
Weiner  in  this,  as  in  the  quartet  recently  heard,  takes  no  great  part  in 
the  aggressive  doings  of  the  moderns.  He  has  an  individual  utterance, 
as  he  has  in  the  quartet,  and  his  thematic  material,  if  not  strikingly 
original,  is  not  without  pregnant  force.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
he  begins  to  wear  it  somewhat  threadbare  in  the  scherzo,  which  is 
rather  longer  than  its  substance  will  warrant.  The  piece  had  a  brilliant 
and  well-studied  performance. 

The  soloist  was  Joseph  Hollman,  a  Dutch  'cellist,  who,  at  the  age  of 
70,  is  among  the  veterans  of  his  art,  and  who  was  heard  in  New  York 
something  like  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  played  Saint-Saens's  First 
'cello  concerto  in  A  minor — doubtless  there  are  good  reasons  for  his 
not  offering  the  French  composer's  Second,  which  is  dedicated  to  him. 

Mr.  Hollman  played  with  rather  the  beaux  restes  of  a  virtuoso's 
technique  than  with  all  that  would  naturally  be  demanded  now.  His 
tone  is  somewhat  nasal  in  quality.  He  has  a  fluent  technique  as  is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  this  concerto,  but  his  intonation  is 
sometimes  a  bit  sketchy,  and  he  has  a  greater  fondness  for  the  porta- 
mento than  is  nowadays  generally  admired.  But  the  veteran  was 
much  applauded  for  what  he  did. 

The  concert  closed  with  Liszt's  symphonic  poem,  Tasso. 


IGNACE  PADEREWSKI 

Nov.  23  After  an  absence  from  the  concert  stage  of  nearly  five  years, 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  great  artist,  great  pianist,  great  patriot,  great 
personality,  appeared  again  as  a  pianist  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hall.    The  occasion  was  one  to  crowd  the  auditorium  with  music 
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lovers,  all  eager  to  see  and  to  hear  him  and  to  give  him  welcome  and 
the  tribute  of  admiration.  Many  musicians  who  happened  to  be  in 
New  York  were  there:  as  Messrs.  Hofmann,  Gabrilowitsch,  Cortot, 
Lhevinne,  Gerardy,  Van  Hoogstraten,  Damrosch. 

What  Mr.  Paderewski  has  been  doing  since  191 7  has  become  a  part 
of  the  world's  political  history;  what  he  did  before  19 17  was  a  part 
of  the  world's  musical  history.  He  now  resumes  his  part  in  the  latter, 
in  which  he  has  been  so  sorely  missed.  Other  pianists  of  all  sorts 
of  powers  and  various  genius  have  come  before  this  public  since 
he  appeared  here;  but  none  has  filled  the  place  which  he  made  for 
himself. 

It  is  about  thirty-two  years  since  he  first  came  to  New  York,  an 
unknown  young  artist.  How  quickly  the  magic  of  his  art  wrought  its 
effect,  how  speedily  his  name  was  made,  how  his  fame  spread  over  the 
country  like  the  sweep  of  a  prairie  fire  and  brought  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  under  his  spell;  the  fabulous  sums  he  earned,  the  gen- 
erosity with  which  he  lavished  them  and  himself  for  the  artistic  benefit 
of  the  United  States — all  these  things  are  already  legendary.  He  has 
many  times  revisited  America  since,  and  has  finally  found  almost  a 
second  home  here.  He  has  played  in  recitals  and  in  concerts  that  it 
would  need  a  special  history  to  chronicle.  In  these  American  tours  he 
has  lived  through  an  artist's  life;  his  style  has  changed,  developed;  his 
artistic  ideals,  not  only  in  piano  playing  but  in  composition,  in  which 
he  is  a  great  and  original  force,  have  gone  through  an  evolution. 

He  has  been  out  of  the  musical  life  for  five  years,  suspending  the 
daily  practice  of  his  art  which,  for  most  performers,  is  an  indispensable 
condition  for  proficiency  in  it.  Five  years  have  been  added  to  the 
years  of  a  lifetime  that  already  signified  something.  What  were  to  be 
the  results  on  his  playing  at  this  reappearance?  In  what  "form"  would 
the  great  artist  appear?  None  could  doubt  that  there  were  many  ele- 
ments of  his  artistic  personality  that  age  could  not  wither.  But  art, 
especially  that  of  the  interpreting  artist,  is  a  severe,  a  jealous  mistress, 
and  will  not  brook  neglect  too  long.  Would  Mr.  Paderewski  return 
with  his  technical  powers  so  unimpaired  that  his  sway  would  suffer 
no  diminution? 

His  sway  was  exerted  yesterday  upon  an  audience  primed  with  ex- 
pectation and  eager  to  offer  its  admiration.  It  rose  to  greet  him  with 
warm  enthusiasm  in  its  welcome.    It  was  an  unnerving  moment,  suffi- 
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cient  at  least  to  have  its  effect  upon  his  playing  of  the  first  number  of 
his  program.  In  this  program  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  no  chal- 
lenge except  to  his  own  record.  It  was  a  program  of  pieces  all  of 
which  he  has  played  not  dozens  but  scores  of  times  in  New  York: 
Mendelssohn's  Variations  serieuses,  Schumann's  Fantasy  in  C,  Bee- 
thoven's Appassionata  sonata,  Chopin's  G  minor  ballade,  Nocturne  in  G, 
Op.  37,  No.  2,  Mazurka  in  B  flat  minor,  and  Scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor; 
Liszt's  Au  bord  d'une  source,  Concert  etude  in  F  minor  and  Polonaise 
in  E.  After  the  sonata,  he  played  an  Impromptu  by  Schubert,  and  at 
the  close  there  was  re-enacted  that  scene  of  maenadic  females  rushing 
to  the  front  that  first  came  into  fashion  in  the  early  days  of  his  New 
York  playing,  for  whom  he  added  many  more  pieces. 

It  need  not  be  maintained  that  Mr.  Paderewski  had  achieved  the 
impossible  and  presented  himself  as  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  vicissitudes  of  concert  giving  he 
has  played  in  New  York  in  years  past  when  he  was  less  master  of  his 
powers  than  he  was  yesterday.  It  did  not  appear  that  his  technical 
powers  were  unimpaired.  In  Mendelssohn's  variations  this  was  shown 
chiefly  by  some  passages  of  confusion  and  lack  of  clearness.  He  dis- 
played in  numerous  places  that  tendency  to  force  the  tone  of  his  instru- 
ment, even  to  the  extent  of  weariness,  that  is  no  new  development  of 
Mr.  Paderewski's  playing  in  Schumann's  fantasy,  in  certain  passages 
of  the  sonata,  in  the  scherzo,  in  Liszt's  polonaise.  There  were  passages 
of  cloudiness;  but  they  were  few,  and  there  was  surprisingly  little  of 
the  bugbear  of  "wrong  notes." 

But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  think  of  the  beautiful  and  char- 
acteristic features  of  his  playing;  of  his  remarkable  management  of 
color  and  rich  variety  of  tone;  of  his  appealing  and  poignant  cantabile; 
of  his  molding  of  a  melody,  his  exquisite  delivery  of  the  singing  beauty 
of  a  phrase;  of  his  moments  of  grandiose  and  eloquent  power.  There 
were  many  of  the  last  in  his  playing  of  the  fantasy  and  of  the  sonata, 
of  which  the  final  presto  was  a  lofty  interpretation.  Mr.  Paderewski 
always  reached  his  highest  power  in  Chopin's  music;  there  he  "remem- 
bers sweet  Argos,"  and  sings  of  his  native  Poland.  In  the  ballade  he 
gave  perhaps  the  finest  performance  of  his  concert;  and  in  the  nocturne 
and  the  mazurka  he  returned  to  the  poetic  intimacy,  the  haunting  sad- 
ness, the  tears  not  far  below  the  surface.  And  into  the  filigree  of 
Liszt's  he  put  an  iridescent  grace. 
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"AIDA" 


Nov.  23  Three  debuts  of  importance  to  New  York's  future  enjoy- 
ment of  a  favorite  opera  marked  last  night's  return  of  A'ida  at  the 
Metropolitan,  an  occasion  already  "discounted"  in  advance  in  so  far 
as  the  public  had  assumed.  Mme.  Sigrid  Onegin,  since  her  concert 
debut,  to  be  a  first  magnitude  star.  As  Verdi's  Princess  of  Egypt,  she 
justified  the  hopes  and  predictions  her  friends  then  made.  The  new 
Amneris  was  a  woman  of  majestic  grace,  broad  gesture,  brooding  calm, 
while  her  voice  was  again  one  of  great  power  controlled  with  smooth- 
ness and  beauty,  its  emotional  color  prevailingly  of  the  "darker"  sort, 
but  stirred  with  the  true  gleam  of  temperamental  fire. 

Mme.  Elisabeth  Rethberg,  heard  for  the  first  time  in  America  in  last 
evening's  title  role,  made  her  most  favorable  impression  at  the  start  in 
Aida's  lamenting  air,  Numi,  pieta,  her  high,  clear,  liquid  tones  of  a 
singular  brightness  floating  above  Verdi's  orchestration  with  unforced 
ease.  The  Dresden  soprano  dominated  sufficiently  the  noisier  ensemble 
of  the  Theban  trumpet  scene,  and  she  was  dramatically  acceptable  in 
spite  of  crude  costuming  and  the  nervousness  of  this  utmost  critical 
ordeal.  In  the  Nile  scene,  there  was  again  opportunity  for  her  singing 
to  wind  its  way,  which,  after  all,  is  the  main  point;  a  success,  in  essen- 
tials, distinctly  was  Mme.  Rethberg. 

Mr.  Burke  was  a  sightly  King  of  Egypt,  and  vocally  an  old  friend 
to  many  who  had  heard  the  Canadian  baritone  on  concert  tours  with 
Mme.  Melba.  He  sang  with  intelligence  and  acted  with  dignity,  sur- 
rounded by  Metropolitan  veterans  such  as  Martinelli,  Danise,  Mar- 
dones  and  others  who  were  cordially  welcomed  by  a  crowded  house. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  the  familiar  work,  Mr.  Setti's  chorus  sang 
as  of  yore,  and  it  seemed  more  than  possible  that  the  general  excellence 
of  performance  also  owed  no  mean  share  to  the  new  stage  manager, 
Wilhelm  von  Wymetal  of  Vienna. 


"DON  CARLOS" 

Dec.  3  Verdi's  very  grand  and  very  historical  opera  of  Don  Carlos, 
revived  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  two  seasons 
ago,  entered  on  its  third  season  there  at  the  matinee  performance  yes- 
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terday  afternoon.  Don  Carlos  was  not  found  very  much  alive  when  it 
was  first  restored  to  this  stage  in  December,  1920;  and  last  season  it 
was  given  only  three  performances.  But  now  the  welcome  fact  is  dis- 
covered that  the  part  of  Philip  II  is  in  Mr.  Chaliapin's  repertory. 

What  more  natural  than  that  the  opera  should  have  an  early  perform- 
ance while  the  great  Russian  basso  is  still  under  engagement  at  the 
opera  house?  What  more  natural  than  that  certain  scenes  in  which  he 
appears,  formerly  omitted,  should  now  be  restored  to  the  performance? 
The  opera  has  been  a  good  deal  pulled  about  since  it  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Paris  in  1868 — a  process  in  which  the  composer  himself  had 
a  chief  hand.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  book  in  the  two 
seasons  in  which  Don  Carlos  has  been  given  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Certain  others  were  made  in  the  performance  yesterday.  The  chief 
ones  were  the  omission  of  the  entire  first  act  and  the  restoration  of 
the  duet  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  between  the  King  and  the 
Grand  Inquisitor.  The  ballet  was  in  the  original  version  intended  for 
Paris,  but  Verdi  left  it  out  in  the  changes  he  made  for  Italy.  Now 
it  is  put  back  again  and  gives  pleasure  to  lovers  of  picturesque  dancing. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  details  of  these  changes  would  rouse  more 
than  languid  interest,  or  would  give  rise  to  any  deep  sense  of  loss  or 
gain,  or  indeed  that  they  were  noticed  by  many. 

Don  Carlos  is  full  of  historical  details,  and  a  few  historical  details 
more  or  less  are  not  of  momentous  importance  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  opera,  so  far  as  enjoyment  may  be  obtained  from  it.  The  only 
thing  of  importance  now,  of  course,  was  to  put  back  everything  that 
practically  could  be  put  back  calling  for  Mr.  Chaliapin's  appearance 
and  singing  upon  the  stage. 

The  part  of  Philip,  which  is  assigned  to  him  as  the  bass  part  of  the 
opera,  is  not  its  most  important  one,  but  Mr.  Chaliapin  has  a  way  of 
saying  that  where  MacGregor  sits  there  is  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
scenes  in  which  he  appeared  he  made  engrossing  and  at  times  deeply 
impressive.  He  is,  of  course,  an  imposing  figure — probably  unhis- 
torically,  for  the  real  Philip  II  was  no  such  robust  monarch  as  Mr. 
Chaliapin  makes  him.  He  is  both  robust  and  regal;  and  his  word 
of  command  is  imperious.  He  delivered  his  monologue  in  the  fourth 
act  and  his  share  of  the  following  angry  scene  with  the  Inquisitor  with 
extraordinary  force  and  variety  of  expression. 

But,  alas,  the  great  dramatic  master  is  subject  to  the  operatic  tempta- 
tions of  the  weaker  brethren  and  sisters.    At  the  end  of  this  monologue 
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there  was  great  applause;  and  though  nobody  else  in  the  company, 
in  obedience,  apparently,  to  a  newly  promulgated  principle,  acknowl- 
edged applause  on  the  scene,  Mr.  Chaliapin  not  only  acknowledged  his 
warmly,  but  also  finally  came  forward  to  the  footlights,  told  Mr.  Papi 
where  to  begin  again,  and  straightway  repeated  the  last  stanza  of  his 
monologue — with  what  effect  upon  the  dramatic  illusion  need  not  be 
described. 

He  did  it  differently,  as  if  to  show  that  his  resources  were  not  used 
up.  No  doubt  he  could  have  done  it  a  third  time  still  differently;  and, 
the  picture  having  once  been  shattered,  he  might  as  well  have.  Mr. 
Chaliapin  was  in  excellent  voice;  and  Verdi's  very  singable  music 
helped  him  to  fine  vocal  effect  throughout. 

Mr.  Martinelli  as  Don  Carlos  did  some  excellent  singing,  not  all  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  and  acted  with  fervor;  and  Mr.  de  Luca  pre- 
sented a  characterization  very  finished  in  action  and  in  song  as  Ro- 
drigo.  Miss  Gordon  sang  with  credit  as  Princess  Eboli,  and  Miss 
Peralta  made  a  creditable  attempt  as  Elisabeth.  The  brief  scene  in 
which  Mr.  Rothier,  as  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  challenges  the  King  he 
presented  with  powerful  effect. 


"DRAWING  A  LINE  FOR  JAZZ" 

Dec.  10  Jazz  draws  the  line  nowhere.  Nothing  is  safe  from  its 
devastating  touch.  The  jazz  blacksmiths  soon  came  to  the  end  of  their 
own  stocks  of  ideas,  such  as  they  were,  and  then  their  only  resource 
was  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  music  that  musicians  have  always 
approached  with  respect  and  even  with  reverence.  There  is  protec- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  in  the  copyright  laws  for  living  composers,  or 
for  dead  ones  who  have  not  been  dead  long  enough  to  lose  the  protec- 
tion of  those  laws.  But  copyright  laws  do  not  protect  forever.  Com- 
posers who  have  taken  their  place  in  history  are  likely  to  have  their 
tombs  violated  if  some  jazz  artist  thinks  it  worth  while  to  do  so. 

Nor  is  it  the  jazz  artists  alone  who  are  engaged  in  this  free-handed 
exploitation.  The  writers  of  popular  songs  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it,  and  share  with  Moliere  at  least  one  of  his  ideas,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  take  their  own  wherever  they  find  it,  though  they  do 
have  a  modern  limitation  to  which  he  was  not  subject,  and  must  take 
care  about  running  up  against  the  law.     One  of  the  most  successful 
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and  lucrative  methods  of  writing  a  popular  song  is  to  take  the  ideas  of 
some  musician  who  has  written  something  that  the  world  values,  and 
change  it  just  enough  to  make  it  seem  something  different — and  of 
course  cheaper  and  commoner — and  retain  the  vital  spark  that  made 
the  original  worth  something. 

Sometimes  they  don't  change  it  enough,  and  get  into  trouble.  It  was 
not  long  ago  that  somebody  took  a  melody  of  Puccini's  as  something 
likely  to  make  a  popular  song,  and  made  one  out  of  it.  But  he  reck- 
oned vainly  in  thinking  that  he  could  get  by  the  watchful  American 
representative  of  the  Ricordis,  the  Italian  publishers  of  Puccini,  who 
at  once  descended  on  him  in  the  courts  and  made  him  stop  selling  his 
popular  song  and  also  disgorge  the  unlawful  gains  he  had  made  with  it. 

There  are  many  popular  songs  that  show  similar  traces  of  their 
origin;  but  they  are  either  sufficiently  disguised,  or  the  legal  guardians 
of  the  original  are  off  their  guard;  or  the  original,  the  copyright  having 
lapsed,  has  no  legal  guardian. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  great  music  publishing  firms  are  kept 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  such  an  appropriation  of  their  prop- 
erty, or  the  property  of  the  composers  whose  works  they  publish.  Puc- 
cini's publishers  themselves  have  had  a  dozen  such  cases  since  the  one 
referred  to,  and  are  kept  almost  constantly  at  work  and  quite  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  in  regard  to  them. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  reported  that  Puccini  had  sold  the  "jazz  rights" 
of  Tosca  to  some  jazz  experts  for  a  price  mentioned  as  120,000  lire. 
Of  course,  it  was  not  true — to  begin  with  his  publishers  own  the  rights, 
and  not  he,  even  the  "jazz  rights."  It  would  hardly  be  conceivable  that 
a  serious  musician,  good  business  man  though  he  be,  with  great  quali- 
ties, who  has  given  an  infinitude  of  pleasure  by  his  music,  should  be 
willing  to  have  the  creations  of  his  brain  distorted  and  vulgarized  just 
for  a  handful  of  silver.  No  doubt  he  himself  would  stay  away  from 
the  scene,  but  that  would  hardly  be  a  sufficient  consolation. 

But  Mr.  Puccini  is  not  likely  to  be  tempted  by  an  offer  to  jazz 
either  II  tabarro,  Suor  angelica,  or  Gianni  Schicchi.  That  is  one 
advantage,  apparently,  of  being  "modern"  and  making  so  little  appeal 
jazz-ward.  And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  even  Richard  Strauss 
selling  "jazz  rights"  to  any  of  his  compositions,  though  he  once  freely 
acknowledged  to  acquaintances  in  this  country  that  he  would  do 
almost  anything  to  make  money.  But  he,  too,  is  protected  from  tempta- 
tion even  more  completely  by  the  nature  of  his  composition.     It  is 
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difficult  to  conceive  of  "jazzing"  anything  Strauss  has  written.  In 
some  ways  he  has  forestalled  the  jazz-smiths. 

But  what,  after  all,  are  "jazz  rights"?  Is  it  possible  to  protect  from 
jazzing  by  anything  but  moral  suasion?  Of  course  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  prevent  the  publication  of  jazzed  versions.  But  publica- 
tion is  not  necessary  to  the  experts.  They  are  largely  extemporaneous 
performers:  a  kind  of  "improvisatore."  One  publisher  has  wearily 
confessed  that  he  might  as  well  try  to  stop  Niagara  as  to  try  to  stop  the 
playing  of  jazzed  versions  of  his  publications,  even  those  of  the  highest 
brow,  or  of  the  lowest  brow.  How  can  you  legally  prevent  a  man  from 
playing  a  piece  the  way  his  fancy  or  his  interest  dictates?  You  can 
do  it  only  by  being  present  at  every  performance,  and  you  can  do 
nothing  except  by  way  of  moral  suasion,  or  shaming  the  devil.  How 
far  either  process  will  work  on  the  unregenerate  may  be  considered 
doubtful  by  cynical  and  much  harried  publishers. 

In  France,  where  they  have  a  Ministry  of  State  who  looks  after  the 
interests  of  music  and  the  other  fine  arts,  the  matter  has  been  brought 
to  his  attention.  According  to  the  latest  number  of  Le  Temps  to 
arrive  in  New  York,  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Authors,  Composers  and  Publishers  of  Music  has  sent  a  circular  to 
managers  of  dance  halls  and  other  establishments  where  they  "jazz" 
the  classics  into  "shimmies"  and  "fox  trots."  The  Minister  has  con- 
gratulated them  on  their  protest  and  hopes  that  they  will  succeed  in 
stopping  the  practice.  Further  than  that,  apparently,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  go.  But  Le  Temps  and  other  influential  journals  have 
spoken  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  classics,  and  there  is  at  least  a  public 
opinion  set  in  motion. 

What  might  be  considered  even  worse  than  jazzing  the  classics  is 
jazzing  the  "spirituals"  of  the  American  Negroes.  These  are  folk- 
songs. They  have  no  known  authors,  no  copyright  protection  and  no 
legal  guardians.  This,  too,  has  aroused  considerable  and  very  justified 
indignation.  The  National  Association  of  Negro  Musicians  has  put 
itself  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  such  a  use  of  the  sacred  melodies 
of  its  race.  The  Southern  Workman,  organ  of  the  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  in  a  recent  issue,  adds  its  emphatic  endorse- 
ment to  the  protest,  and  quotes  the  remarks  of  The  New  York  Age, 
an  organ  of  the  colored  race,  in  which  a  protest  was  made  especially 
against  the  jazzing  of  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  song,  Deep  River. 
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This  tune,  it  truly  says,  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  pathetic  of 
the  many  melodies  which  sprang  from  the  hearts  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Negro  race  in  America,  a  melody  which  expresses  intense 
belief  in  and  hope  for  future  alleviation  of  present  pain,  sorrow  and 
suffering. 

It  grates  on  the  finer  impulses  of  those  who  have  a  reverent  love 
and  respect  for  race  religious  traditions,  when  the  modern  dance 
orchestra,  with  its  conglomerate  mixture  of  dissonances,  with  a  swing 
and  lilt  appealing  only  to  the  lover  of  sensuous  and  debasing  emo- 
tions, uses  as  a  foundation  for  its  utterances  such  a  theme  as  that 
of  Deep  River. 

One  phase  of  the  Deep  River  incident  was  apparently  closed  for  the 
time  being,  when  the  original  melody  was  found  to  be  not  only  more 
beautiful  but  more  attractive  than  the  "syncopated  version"  that  had 
been  made  of  it  by  a  Negro  musician  for  a  vocal  composition  of  his 
own,  to  be  sung  in  a  chain  of  amusement  houses. 

But  that  there  are  more  outlets  than  this  for  the  jazz  enterprise  is 
shown  by  certain  Negro  composers  as  well  as  others  in  taking  songs 
of  this  character  for  their  use,  and  The  Age's  rebuke  to  those  who  do 
it  is  just.  There  might  be  an  equally  warm  one  administered  to  those 
who  tamper  with  Chopin  and  other  great  masters  in  the  same  way. 


GEORGETTE  LEBLANC 

Dec.  14  Georgette  Leblanc,  formerly  Mme.  Maeterlinck,  gave  an 
"interpretative  recital"  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night  by  way  of  first 
appearance  in  New  York,  before  an  audience  evidently  of  persons 
appreciative  of  her  career  and  its  association  with  the  Belgian  poet's 
works.  It  was  recalled  she  had  read  or  sung  his  Melisande  during 
the  Boston  Opera  Company's  production  of  Debussy's  Pelleas,  while 
there  were  remembered  pictures  of  her  acting  Lady  Macbeth  to  an 
audience  that  moved  from  room  to  room  in  their  Old  World  castle  of 
Saint  Wandrille. 

Such  remembrance  Mme.  Leblanc-Maeterlinck  brought  to  her  pro- 
gram of  songs,  accompanied  at  the  piano  by  the  harpist,  Carlos  Salzedo. 
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She  sang  Beethoven's  air  translated  Loin  de  ma  tombe  obscure,  airs 
of  Lully  and  Rameau,  Schumann's  Pauvre  Pierre  in  an  unpublished 
text  by  Maeterlinck,  Rachmaninoff's  Le  Printemps,  Hahn's  D'une 
prison.  There  were  three  children's  songs  by  Stravinsky,  manuscripts 
of  Gaillard  and  others,  of  which  more  will  be  heard.  The  spare,  pale 
figure  in  black,  the  animation  of  face  and  gesture,  invited  interest,  even 
as  the  woman's  intelligence  and  theatric  instinct  vitalized  moods  vocally 
unrelieved  by  sensuous  appeal,  yet  poetically  illumined. 


TOSCHA  SEIDEL 

Jan.  2  After  an  absence  of  two  years,  during  which  time  he  has  been 
in  Europe  presumably  winning  laurels,  Toscha  Seidel,  the  young  Rus- 
sian violinist,  has  returned  to  New  York.  He  gave  his  first  recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  audience  showed,  as  in  similar 
circumstances  has  been  shown  before,  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  in  New  York.  His  program  closely  resembled  other 
programs  that  he  and  his  fellow  artists  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  forth 
in  recitals.  There  were  Handel's  sonata  in  E,  the  chaconne  from 
Bach's  D  minor  solo  suite,  and  two  groups  of  shorter  pieces,  including 
several  arrangements,  one  being  by  himself  of  Anitra's  dance  in  Grieg's 
Peer  Gynt  music. 

Mr.  Seidel  showed  in  his  playing  the  effect  of  two  years'  ripening 
and  experience  in  foreign  parts.  He  plays  with  more  artistic  finish 
and  with  more  authority  than  he  used  to.  His  tone  is  large  and 
sonorous,  though  hardly  of  a  quality  to  impress  through  its  beauty. 
His  technique  now  has  great  accuracy  and  precision,  and  should  com- 
mand the  highest  respect.  Yet  there  was  hardly  to  be  felt  the  fire  of  a 
kindling  temperament  in  the  classical  pieces  that  he  played.  His  inter- 
pretation of  Bach's  chaconne  was  a  succession  of  minutely  carved 
cameos.  In  these  the  interpretations  of  the  rhythm  that  he  allowed 
himself  in  order  to  assure  the  perfect  solution  of  all  the  technical 
problems  that  are  arranged  in  this  piece  were  somewhat  disturbing 
to  lovers  of  positive  rhythm.  And  his  manner  of  playing  the  arpeg- 
gioed  chords  with  which  this  piece  abounds  was  also  disturbing.  But 
there  was  apparently  little  to  disturb  the  sensibilities  of  the  audience, 
which  was  liberal  in  its  applause. 
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CITY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  DARIUS  MILHAUD 

Jan.  18  There  was  a  new  and  strange  interest  injected  into  the  con- 
cert of  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra's  series  given  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Town  Hall  by  the  participation  in  it  of  Darius  Milhaud,  the 
French  composer,  and  the  performance  of  some  of  his  works  and 
works  of  other  modern  French  musicians. 

Mr.  Milhaud  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  where  he  is  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  the  latest  French  ideas  in  musical  art.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  "Group  of  Six"  in  Paris,  now  reduced  to  five  by  the 
secession  of  one.  He  appeared  yesterday  as  composer,  conductor  and 
pianist.  The  program  included  his  Ballade  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
in  which  he  played  the  piano  part,  and  his  Serenade,  which  he  con- 
ducted. There  was  other  modern  French  music  on  the  program;  Erik 
Satie's  Two  gymnopedies ,  piano  pieces  orchestrated  by  an  admiring 
Debussy;  Arthur  Honegger's  Pastorale  d'ete  and  the  second  of  De- 
bussy's three  nocturnes  for  orchestra  called  Fetes.  The  program  be- 
gan with  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Scheherazade,  played  in  a  singularly 
laborious  and  unspontaneous  manner.  It  took  the  place  of  Berlioz's 
Symphonic  fantastique,  which  could  not  be  rehearsed  owing  to  Mr. 
Foch's  illness. 

Mr.  Milhaud's  ballade  was  the  most  difficult  and  problematical 
of  all  the  modern  French  music  presented;  or,  say,  the  worst.  The 
piece  seems  to  be  permeated  by  a  Spanish  dance  rhythm;  but  there  is 
no  "program";  "no  connection  with  words,  pictures  or  colors,"  as  the 
composer  expressed  it  in  the  notes  which  he  contributed  about  his  own 
and  other  French  music.  Some  of  the  unregenerate  would  have  added 
"or  music."  There  are  themes,  as  Mr.  Milhaud  points  out,  and  even 
elaborate  development  of  them.  But  the  themes  reach  the  extreme  of 
insignificance  and  commonplaceness;  and  their  development  is  equally 
unimportant.  They  are  presented  through  a  thick  haze  of  discordant 
harmony,  in  which  the  orchestra  is  playing  in  several  keys  at  once. 
As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  there  is  at  the  very  end  a  perfectly  good 
diatonic  scale,  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Milhaud  zealously  played  the  piano  part,  which  as  he  pointed 
out  in  his  note,  is  not  a  solo  but  a  voice  in  the  orchestra;  but  the  piece 
could  not  be  given  any  importance  whatever  by  any  amount  of  zeal. 
His  other  composition  is  a  serenade  in  three  movements;  and,  as  in 
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his  account  of  the  ballade  he  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  in  the  name  of 
Bach,  so  in  writing  of  this  one  he  suggests  Mozart  as  his  model  in 
form.     It  is  considerably  more  like  music  than  the  other. 

The  first  and  the  last  movements  begin  with  real  tunes  of  a  lively 
character;  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  fugato  in  the  first — a  very  short 
one — and  both  are  carried  on  into  the  same  unnecessary  ugliness  of 
the  discordant  harmony  resulting  from  playing  in  several  keys  at 
once.  A  milder  species  of  this  ugliness  ends  the  slow  middle  move- 
ment, which  begins  with  a  likeness  of  the  theme  for  English  horn  in 
the  Scene  of  the  fields  of  Berlioz's  Symphonie  jantastique,  announced 
for  this  concert  and  not  played. 

Erik  Satie's  Two  gymnopedies  (a  word  whose  meaning  is  not  re- 
vealed) are  unpretentious  and  straightforward,  hardly  seeming  to 
contribute  much  to  that  marvellous  record  of  "the  whole  evolution  of 
modern  music"  which  Mr.  Milhaud  finds  in  this  composer's  work.  Nor 
does  Arthur  Honegger,  in  his  Pastorale  d'ete,  show  any  of  the  horrific 
adventure  that  was  heard  in  his  Horace  Victorieux,  recently  played  by 
the  Boston  Orchestra  here.  It  is  simple,  if  not  limpid,  as  Mr.  Milhaud 
calls  it,  and  goes  some  way  to  justify  its  title. 

Among  these  pieces  Debussy's  impressionistic  and  pungently  colored 
Fetes  seemed  like  the  work  of  a  towering  genius. 

Mr.  Milhaud,  whose  appearance  as  conductor  and  pianist  was  un- 
pretentious and  unassuming,  was  hospitably  welcomed  and  his  music 
was  politely  applauded.  There  was  applause  for  the  other  pieces; 
also  a  tendency  to  leave  the  hall  before  the  end  was  reached.  It  did 
not  seem  certain  that  the  number  of  convinced  admirers  was  large,  or 
that  their  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  or  even  that  the  addition  made 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  movement  was  highly  significant. 


GEORGES  ENESCO 

Jan.  23  Mr.  Georges  Enesco,  the  Rumanian  musician  who  conducted 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  its  last  visit  to  New  York,  having  shown 
himself  as  composer  and  conductor  on  that  occasion,  last  evening 
appeared  as  a  violinist  at  a  recital  in  the  Town  Hall.  He  established 
himself  at  once  as  a  master  of  high  rank,  displaying  qualities  of  a 
remarkable  sort,  and  a  self-contained  individuality  singularly  en- 
grossing. 
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Mr.  Enesco  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  "virtuoso"  in  the 
more  undesirable  meaning  of  that  term.  He  is  first  and  last  a  musician 
and  an  interpreter,  devoted  solely  to -expounding  music  and  not  at  all 
to  the  display  of  his  technical  powers.  These  are  indeed  remarkable, 
but  they  are  employed  entirely  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Enesco's  point  of  view  was  illustrated  in  his  program.  It  con- 
tained none  of  his  own  compositions,  which  some  of  his  hearers  may 
have  regretted.  There  was  a  sonata  by  Leclair,  the  French  composer 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  partita  or  suite  in  D  minor,  by  Bach, 
the  last  movement  of  which,  the  chaconne,  violinists  are  devoted  to 
playing,  leaving  the  other  four  movements  severely  alone.  Saint- 
Saens's  melancholy  and  introspective  Havanaise,  two  of  Kreisler's  ar- 
rangements, and  a  Moto  perpetuo,  by  Novacek. 

Mr.  Enesco's  playing  is  notable  for  its  exquisite  purity  of  intona- 
tion, especially  in  double  stoppings,  of  which  Leclair's  sonata  is  all 
compact,  as  well  as  Bach's  suite  in  which  they  also  flourish  greatly. 
His  certainty  in  such  passages  is  almost  uncanny;  and  any  deviation 
from  the  pitch,  or  any  searching  for  it,  most  rare. 

There  are  violinists  with  a  more  beautiful  tone  than  his.  Sensuous 
charm  is  not  its  most  conspicuous  quality,  though  it  has  marrow  and 
masculine  vigor;  and  in  dynamics  Mr.  Enesco  cultivates  a  very  wide 
range,  being  especially  fond  of  an  almost  whispered  pianissimo.  There 
are  remarkable  freedom  and  flexibility  in  his  bowing;  and  a  corre- 
sponding breadth  and  finish  in  his  delivery  of  the  phrase,  as  well  as  a 
pregnant  rhythm  and  accent. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  austerity  in  Mr.  Enesco's  playing, 
he  is  very  little  concerned  with  "lascivious  pleasings,"  or  with  obvious 
sentiment.  But  there  is  through  it  all  a  richly  musical  feeling,  potently 
expressed.  It  is,  above  all,  distinguished  by  a  feeling  for  style,  for  the 
appropriate  expression,  and  the  means  thereto.  So  it  was  in  Leclair's 
sonata,  a  strong  and  vigorous  specimen  of  the  preclassical  period,  in 
which  he  showed  a  large  and  generous  conception  and  both  delicacy 
and  breadth.  Still  more  were  these  things  shown  in  the  long  and 
exacting  suite  by  Bach,  and  most  of  all  in  the  chaconne,  a  masterly 
performance,  delivered,  as  was  all  that  Mr.  Enesco  did,  with  a  re- 
markable repose  and  apparent  freedom  from  effort. 
.  In  quite  another  vein  was  the  same  exhibition  in  the  modern  pieces 
on  his  program.  Saint-Saens's  Havanaise  was  presented  in  a  way  to 
conjure  moods  rather  than  as  a  piece  for  display.    There  is  not  much 
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external  brilliancy  or  allurement  in  Mr.  Enesco's  playing.  It  is  sober, 
self-contained.  But  it  is  the  expression  of  a  musicianship  of  the  finer 
grain. 

He  was  well  assisted  by  Sandor  Vas,  accompanist.  After  the  Hava- 
naise  there  was  a  demonstration  by  his  countrymen  with  a  display  of 
the  Rumanian  flag. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPOSERS'  GUILD 

Feb.  5  A  momentous  event  in  the  musical  world,  long  expected, 
loudly  heralded,  at  least  once  postponed,  occurred  last  evening  in  New 
York:  the  first  performance  in  America  of  Arnold  Schonberg's  "melo- 
drama," called  Pierrot  Lunaire.  It  was  in  the  Klaw  Theater,  and  it 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Composers'  Guild.  There 
were  other  compositions,  also  said  to  be  musical,  associated  with  it  on 
the  program.  All,  appropriately,  of  the  most  modern  production.  The 
younger  and  youngest  generations  of  the  local  musical  intelligentsia, 
were  enthusiastically  present.  There  were  also  musicians  of  the  elder 
line,  curious,  but  less  enthusiastic. 

Pierrot  Lunaire  has  been  about  eight  years  in  reaching  New  York. 
In  that  time  it  has  had  numerous  productions  in  Europe  that  have  been 
the  subject  of  more  or  less  discussion.  Last  evening's  performance 
suggested,  however,  that  there  was  small  basis  for  discussion.  You 
either  liked  it  and  accepted  it,  or  you  did  not.  In  either  case  you  were 
equally  positive;  but  there  was  little  to  discuss. 

The  work  is  for  a  voice — the  score  distinctly  calls  for  a  man's  voice, 
but  the  part  was  taken  last  evening  by  Miss  Greta  Torpadie,  soprano — 
and  instruments:  piano,  violin,  viola,  clarinet,  flute  and  piccolo,  bass 
clarinet  and  'cello.  It  is  set  to  "thrice  seven  poems,"  adapted  in 
German  from  the  original  French  of  Albert  Giraud  by  Otto  Erich 
Hartleben.  There  was  a  translation  into  English  by  Charles  Henry 
Meltzer.  Unlike  the  hitherto  accepted  "melodrama,"  this  is  directed 
by  the  composer  to  be  performed  by  a  voice  that  neither  sings  nor 
speaks,  but  that  yet,  in  some  obscure  way,  follows  a  musical  line  that 
the  composer  has  indicated  in  the  fullest  detail  in  the  score.  The 
composer  also  prescribes  that  the  voice  shall  not  "interpret,"  he  having 
done  all  the  necessary  interpreting  in  the  instrumental  part. 

The   twenty-one   short  connected  poems   describe   the   somewhat 
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pathological  adventures  of  the  moonstruck  one,  detailed  in  vivid  and 
often  painfully  eloquent  verse,  picturesque  and  subtly  suggestive. 

Schonberg's  music  for  this  subject  is  as  much  a  negation  of  music 
in  hitherto  accepted  connotations  as  his  Five  orchestral  pieces,  but  less 
actively  repugnant  to  the  unattached  music  lover  because  they  are 
kept  almost  throughout  on  a  much  more  subdued  level.  Of  any  rela- 
tion to  harmony,  melody  or  musical  expression,  as  heretofore  under- 
stood, there  is  nothing.  The  instrumental  parts  are  written  with  great 
complication,  and  the  ensemble  as  the  composer  wishes  it  is  difficult, 
demanding  great  and  careful  study.  But  when  it  comes  off,  as  no  doubt 
it  did  in  the  hands  of  last  night's  excellent  and  devoted  players  (di- 
rected by  Mr.  Louis  Gruenberg)  the  result  is  a  variedly  rhythmical  and 
dynamic  succession  of  disagreeable  and  unmusical  noises.  In  cheerful 
alliance  with  Beckmesser,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  "of  melody  not 
a  singe  trace,"  of  harmony  also  none,  and  the  impression  upon  the 
unattached  music  lover  is  simply  nil,  or  more  or  less  wearisomely 
repugnant. 

Miss  Torpadie  carried  out  a  very  difficult  task  with  apparent  success. 
She  conceived  the  composer's  directions  for  the  delivery  of  the  verse 
as  called  for  something  between  a  croon  and  a  moan.  It  can  hardly 
be  denied,  however,  that  her  reading  of  it  was  very  often  an  "inter- 
pretation." In  the  beginning  her  diction  was  so  clear  as  to  make  the 
words  intelligible.  She  was  wearied  by  the  arduous  task  before  the 
end  was  reached,  and  her  delivery  became  gradually  more  obscure. 

The  concert  began  with  a  sonata  for  two  flutes  by  Charles  Koechlin, 
a  contemporaneous  French  composer,  not  a  member  of  a  "group." 
This  was  a  serious  occasion  and  doubtless  not  intended  to  illustrate 
the  ancient  jest  consisting  in  the  query  as  to  what  is  worse  than  one 
flute.  But  it  would  seem  that  little  is  to  be  got  out  of  two  flutes;  and 
Mr.  Koechlin  gets  little  out  of  them.  Much  of  his  music  is  simply 
rambling,  though  the  second  movement  has  a  certain  charm  of  gaiety. 
This  was  played  by  Sarah  Possell  and  G.  Roscoe  Possell. 

E.  Robert  Schmitz,  unwearied  champion  of  the  new,  played  a  series 
of  six  Sports  and  divertissements  by  Erik  Satie,  being  their  first  per- 
formance; and  three  dances  from  Darius  Milhaud's  Saudades  do  Brazil, 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  He  prefaced  his  performance  with  re- 
marks written  by  Satie  about  his  first  piece,  an  Unappetizing  choral, 
into  which  he  said  he  had  put  all  he  knew  of  boredom.  He  was  a  little 
mistaken  about  this,  however,  for  there  was  some  left  over  for  the 
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next  five,  though  they  are  all  short.  The  last,  Les  courses,  ending  with 
a  fragment  of  the  Marseillaise,  shooting  off  the  key — a  well-known  jest 
before  Mr.  Satie's  day — Mr.  Schmitz  repeated. 

Mr.  Milhaud's  three  Brazilian  dances  are  built  on  familiar  rhythms, 
with  tunes  of  a  familiar  cast,  made  entirely  new,  striking  and  original 
by  being  put  a  semitone  or  so  off  the  key.  These  also  gave  great 
pleasure. 


"SOME  JUDGMENTS  ON  NEW  MUSIC" 

Feb.  ii  Are  there  any  really  bad  compositions  in  the  most  modern 
vein,  French,  Italian,  English  or  American?  The  question  is  addressed 
to  the  ardent,  zealous  supporters  of  the  newest,  latest,  furthest  de- 
velopments in  musical  art.  They  and  their  spokesmen  set  forth  from 
time  to  time  their  views  about  these  works,  in  articles  of  more  or 
less  critical  intention  and  tendency.  The  worse  they  sound  the  better 
they  are  said  to  be.  Modern  works,  in  these  judgments,  all  seem  to  be 
good  and  even  very  good  and  very  fine.  They  possess  the  most  varied 
assortment  of  delightful  qualities. 

It  is  not  recalled  that  in  print  any  of  them  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  what  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  those  occupying  the  front  line 
trenches  in  composition  recently  said  of  a  certain  moderately  advanced 
new  composition,  not  an  epoch-making  work  but  a  good  one  and  suf- 
ficiently modern  in  its  ideas  of  harmony  and  treatment,  though  still 
based  on  "melody"  as  understood  by  a  generation  not  yet  entirely 
hardened  in  all  its  arteries.  This  piece,  according  to  this  maenad  of 
modernism — for  it  was  a  female  composer,  one  whose  music  has  been 
heard  in  New  York — is  a  "crime." 

And  she  represents  a  whole  class  in  point  of  view.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  crime  for  a  composer  to  write  in  any  of  the  idioms  that  have 
been  handed  down,  or  to  hold  any  of  the  older  ideals  of  beauty,  how- 
ever touched  both  may  be  with  a  new  spirit  and  extended  in  adapt- 
ability to  new  and  independent  thought.  Any  who  do  not  throw 
overboard  all  the  baggage  inherited  from  the  past,  all  transmitted  ideas 
of  melody  and  harmony,  are  reactionaries,  pulling  back  and  hindering 
the  onward  march  of  music. 

This  point  of  view  seems  to  furnish  the  sole  criterion  for  judging 
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new  production  in  the  art.  Only  the  iconoclastic  are  good  and  they 
are  all  fine. 

The  old  fogies  groping  in  the  fog  of  the  past  would  like  to  know 
if  there  are  any  other  tangible  or  comprehensible  principles  for  esti- 
mating the  music  of  the  new  fashion.  Are  there  any  differences  of  merit 
in  it?  Is  it  only  necessary  to  sound  bad  to  be  really  good?  Is  some 
of  it  good,  other  of  it  better,  still  other  very  fine?  Is  any  of  it  poor 
or  bad?  Among  Schonberg's  Five  orchestral  pieces,  for  instance,  is 
any  one  of  them  better  or  worse  than  the  others;  and  if  so,  why? 
How  would  they  be  arranged  in  an  order  of  excellence,  and  what 
would  be  the  determining  factors  in  the  arrangement?  Are  all  of  Leo 
Ornstein's  productions  equally  great;   and  if  not,  why  not? 

If  one  thoroughly  expert  and  competent  critic  likes  one  better  than 
another,  what  are  the  grounds  for  his  preference?  Does  he  differ- 
entiate in  the  matter  of  themes,  harmonies,  rhythms,  treatment?  Does 
Mr.  Honegger  prefer  his  Horace  Victorieux  to  some  other  of  his  efforts 
or  to  some  of  other  people's  efforts,  and  if  so,  is  it  really  because  it  is 
"better?" 

There  is  Arnold  Schonberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire,  the  production  of 
which  formed  an  epoch  in  American  history  last  week.  To  many  the 
music  is  a  delicate  sort  of  intolerable  ugliness,  lacking  in  the  first  ele- 
ments that  make  music.  To  others  it  was  the  evangel  of  a  new  art, 
tidings  of  great  joy.  How  and  why  it  surpassed  in  values  the  trivialities 
of  Erik  Satie  and  Darius  Milhaud  is  not,  to  the  unattached,  evident. 

Older  and  cooler  and  more  experienced  heads  will  look  on  the  con- 
fident ardor  and  certainty  of  youth  with  indulgence.  Of  course,  the 
young  are  very  sure  they  are  right;  they  ought  to  be.  But  it  would 
be  greatly  desired  to  have  and  present  to  the  groping  elders  some 
method  of  judging  and  comparing  among  these  heirs  of  the  ages.  When 
everything  is  superlatively  good  the  level  is  raised  so  high  that  all 
discrimination  is  lost.  The  experience  of  the  past,  which  has  an 
obstinate  way  of  not  giving  way  to  the  newest  theories,  teaches  that 
everything  in  an  art  will  not  turn  out  to  be  of  the  highest  good.  Ex- 
perience has  a  habit  of  weeding  out  the  less  good  from  the  good,  the 
bad  from  the  superlatively  excellent.  Is  this  age-old  habit  abolished? 
Is  the  art  of  music  starting  on  a  new  and  uninterrupted  career  of 
supreme  excellence? 

The  liberated  music  maker  and  listener  of  the  furthest  advanced  line 
are  strangely  uncritical  persons.     Whatever  is  presented  to  them  as 
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acrid  ugliness  or  rambling  incoherence  is  eagerly  accepted  as  emana- 
tions of  greatness  and  originality.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  it  may 
be  really  simple,  commonplace  ugliness.  Any  who  view  the  things 
from  this  angle  are  merely  reactionaries,  whose  ears  are  closed  against 
all  new  developments. 

Of  course,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  all  such  are  on  the  defen- 
sive. They  are  blocking  the  progress  of  art,  crushing  the  originality  of 
the  young  and  daring,  stifling  the  voices  that  would  proclaim  a  new 
era  and  find  a  new  expression  for  a  new  age.  They  are  Beckmessers 
who  count  errors  on  a  slate.  Theirs  is  the  voice  of  the  past  and  had 
better  be  stilled. 

This  is  no  doubt  an  age-old  conflict  in  a  contemporary  guise.  There 
have  always  been  in  the  past  hard  words  about  music  in  new  forms 
that  afterward,  when  there  were  greater  knowledge  and  truer  vision, 
was  recognized  as  a  valid  and  acceptable  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  the  art;  sometimes  even  among  the  greatest.  But  that  does  not 
prove  that  all  music  that  got  hard  words  afterward  turned  out  to  be 
great  music.  A  lot  of  it  was  bad  and  deserved  all  it  got.  Of  course, 
the  safe  play  is  to  be  an  ardent  enthusiast  for  all  the  new  and  strange 
and  ugly;  the  stranger  and  uglier  the  more  enthusiastic.  The  honest 
contemner  of  such  matter,  if  he  is  wrong,  is  held  up  to  anathema  and 
ridicule  by  the  next  generation.  The  ardent  enthusiast,  if  he  is  wrong, 
goes  down  into  oblivion  with  forgotten  lumber.  There  are  always  the 
ready  examples  of  Schumann  and  Wagner  and  of  the  reckless  ones 
who  spoke  against  them.  Schumann  himself  was  a  critic,  in  several 
notable  instances,  of  high  discernment  and  even  divination.  He  was 
decidedly  unsound  in  respect  of  a  number  of  musicians  whom  he 
thought  more  or  less  brilliant  geniuses,  but  whose  light  never  reached 
more  than  a  flicker  and  went  out.  It  might  not  be  without  interest 
to  recall  and  consider  his  several  swans  who  turned  out  to  be  geese.  It 
would  be  useful  today  to  have  some  means  of  judging  whether  possibly 
there  may  be  some  geese  among  the  proud  flotilla  of  swans  that  sail 
under  the  banners  of  the  new  music. 


"DIE  MEISTERSINGER" 

Feb.  13    The  operatic  company  that  has  come  from  Germany  to  give 
performances  of  German  opera  in  the  United  States  began  its  season  in 
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New  York  last  evening  with  a  performance  of  Wagner's  comedy,  Die 
Meister singer,  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  The  house  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  brave  operatic  Ventures  in  the  last  seventeen  years, 
some  of  them  stubborn  fights  against  odds.  It  appears  that  the  present 
attempt  is  one  of  them.  The  scheme  of  bringing  over  from  Germany 
an  entire  opera  company  with  all  its  belongings,  its  scenery,  and  even 
its  orchestra,  was  a  bold  one;  so  far  as  the  orchestra  was  concerned, 
too  bold,  and  that  element  of  the  company  had  to  be  left  behind.  Even 
without  it,  the  undertaking  was  one  that  required  courage  and  faith. 
The  troubles  that  the  managers  of  the  enterprise  have  experienced 
since  their  arrival  in  this  country  have  been  many  and  serious,  and  it 
has  only  been  by  the  help  of  friendly  Americans  that  they  have  been 
overcome;  that  the  preliminary  engagements  in  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia have  been  fulfilled  and  the  beginning  made  in  New  York. 

The  beginning  was  one  that  augurs  favorably  for  the  success  of  the 
company  in  New  York.  If  the  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  last  evening  can  be  made  to  continue,  success 
should  be  assured.  The  audience  was  large,  an  audience  that  prac- 
tically filled  the  house.  It  was  eagerly  enthusiastic  in  its  welcome  and 
in  its  applause  at  each  fall  of  the  curtain.  And,  more  important  still, 
it  had  reason  for  its  enthusiasm,  for  the  performance  was  in  many  ways 
excellent  and  had  features  that  called  for  admiration,  as  well  as  others 
that  could  by  no  means  win  approbation.  One  potent  cause  for  the 
enjoyment  last  evening  was  the  long  time  that  has  intervened  since  Die 
Meistersinger  has  been  heard  in  New  York.  The  magic  of  Wagner's 
music,  therefore,  worked  a  more  than  usually  powerful  spell  upon  the 
listeners  last  evening,  and  they  gladly  gave  themselves  up  to  its  in- 
fluence and  were  willing  to  ignore  the  insufficiencies  and  weaknesses 
that  were  undeniably  a  part  of  the  performance. 

The  company  consists  in  the  main  of  good  voices — several  excep- 
tionally fine  ones — and  of  actors  efficiently  trained  in  the  technique  of 
operatic  action.  So  are  German  singing  actors  of  the  good  school 
trained.  The  conductor,  Leo  Blech,  is  a  musician  of  high  standing  in 
Germany,  a  composer  of  good  music  and  what  is  now  more  to  the 
purpose,  a  conductor  of  force  and  authority,  well  acquainted  with 
Wagner's  score  and  insistent  upon  the  execution  of  his  wishes  regard- 
ing it.  He  was  obliged  to  insist  a  good  deal  last  night  so  far  as  the 
orchestra  was  concerned.  It  is  a  body  of  mediocre  players,  and  the  two 
weeks  in  which  they  have  been  playing  together  have  not  been  suffi- 
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cient  to  weld  them  into  a  good  orchestra.  A  German  opera  company 
cannot  expect  to  come  to  America  in  the  middle  of  the  season  and  pick 
up  enough  good  players  disengaged  to  make  such  an  orchestra  as  is 
needed  for  its  purposes. 

The  proceedings  upon  the  stage,  however,  were  of  a  sort  to  give  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction.  There  was  spirit  in  the  performance,  confi- 
dent assurance  on  the  part  of  the  principals,  and,  though  the  chorus 
was  small,  it  sang  well  and  presented  no  mean  appearance. 

Of  the  principals  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  none  of  them 
was  known  to  fame  so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned.  The  Hans 
Sachs  was  easily  the  first  among  them,  as  he  is  expected  to  be.  Mr. 
Friedrich  Plaschke  has  a  noble  and  powerful  voice  of  sympathetic 
quality,  used  with  skill  in  singing.  His  singing  was  real  singing,  with 
real  phrasing,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  expressively  declaiming 
his  speeches  with  an  admirably  clear  diction. 

Mr.  Robert  Hutt  as  Walther  disclosed  a  better  voice  and  a  better 
way  of  singing  than  most  German  tenors  have  possessed  who  have 
recently  reached  these  shores.  There  might  be  something  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  chivalrous  allurement  of  his  appearance  and  actions,  but 
he  showed  skill  and  no  little  power  in  the  part.  There  was  an  excellent 
Pogner  in  Mr.  Alexander  Kipnis  (who  would  have  done  better  to  sing 
his  address  in  the  first  act  to  the  mastersingers  rather  than  to  the 
audience).  The  David  had  rather  a  "tight"  tenor  voice  and  ap- 
proached nearer  than  some  of  his  comrades  to  the  conventional  German 
type.  Desidor  Zador  had  much  character  in  his  delineation  of  the 
pedantry  and  malignity  of  Beckmesser,  and  he  enacted  without  exag- 
geration and  without  attempting  to  improve  upon  Wagner  in  what  he 
made  of  the  part. 

The  ladies  were  satisfactory,  though  not  distinguished  either  in  voice 
or  by  action.  Meta  Seinemeyer  appeared  as  Eva  and  Jessyka  Koettrik 
as  Magdalena. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  to  the  eye  the  scenes  presented  any 
reasonably  picturesque  view  of  old  Nuremberg,  or  that  in  the  per- 
formance there  was  much,  or  any,  of  that  atmosphere  of  the  burgess 
life  of  the  medieval  town  which  it  was  Wagner's  purpose  to  produce 
in  Die  Meister singer.  The  scenery  was  poor  in  design,  inefficiently 
constructed  and  crudely  colored. 

Furthermore,  it  was  considerably  too  small  for  the  stage  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  and  was  huddled  together  in  a  way  that 
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hampered  the  actors  and  prevented  the  effects  that  Wagner  calculated 
to  obtain  from  his  crowds.  It  was  ridiculous,  for  instance,  for  Beck- 
messer  to  sing  his  serenade  before  Pogner's  house  standing  not  six  feet 
away  from  the  pair  of  lovers,  and  not  see  them,  though  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  interrupt  his  view.  The  Church  of  St.  Catharine 
had  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  chapel,  and  the  meadows  before 
the  city  wall  were  limited  in  area.  Wagner  counted  much  upon  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  setting  in  all  his  music  dramas,  and  it  was  this 
feature  of  last  night's  performance  that,  more  than  anything  else,  gave 
any  suggestion  of  "barnstorming." 

The  applause  at  the  end  of  the  act  brought  all  the  actors  before 
the  curtain,  as  well  as  Mr.  Blech,  who,  after  the  first  act,  seemed  con- 
siderably worn  by  his  struggles  with  the  orchestra. 

The  season  of  this  German  company  is  styled  upon  the  bills  a 
"Wagnerian  Opera  Festival."  It  is  to  last  three  weeks,  and  works 
other  than  Wagnerian  music  dramas  are  to  be  presented.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  crudities  inevitable  in  a  first  appearance  in  a  strange  house 
will  be  refined  in  later  performances.  And  though  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  many 
features  of  the  representations  to  be  given  will  be  even  better  than 
they  were  last  evening.  It  was  a  favorable  beginning,  on  the  whole, 
for  a  difficult  and  arduous  undertaking. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
BRUNO  WALTER 

Feb.  16  Another  of  the  visiting  conductors  in  New  York,  "guests," 
made  his  appearance  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  first  time — Bruno 
Walter — conducting  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  brief 
interim  between  Mr.  Coates's  departure  and  Mr.  Damrosch's  return. 
Mr.  Walter  has  lately  been  active  in  Munich  and  before  that  was 
in  Vienna  as  an  operatic  conductor. 

He  showed  yesterday,  however,  that  he  is  also  quite  at  home  on 
the  concert  stage.  His  program  comprised  Beethoven's  Leonore  over- 
ture— mirabile  dictu,  not  No.  3,  but  No.  2 — Mozart's  Symphony  in  D, 
one  not  frequently  played,  and  Brahms's  First  symphony.  This  is  not 
such  a  selection  as  is  usually  made  by  "guest"  conductors  wishing  to 
make  impressive  effects.     Only  the  symphony  by  Brahms  is  among 
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the  familiar  items  of  the  orchestral  repertory,  and  that,  indeed,  had 
been  played  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Walter's  reading  was  not  one  devoted  chiefly  to  attaining  the 
fullest  and  richest  colors,  or  to  drench  the  work  in  fine  sonorities; 
although  Brahms's  orchestration  was  made  to  glow.  He  sought  for 
the  finest  and  subtlest  exposition  of  the  outline;  delicate  contrasts, 
significant  phrasing,  pulsing  rhythms,  subtle  modifications  of  tempo — 
modifications  that  were  not  thrown  at  the  listener's  head,  but  were 
such  as  to  be  felt,  rather  than  noticed.  It  was  the  reading  of  a  sensi- 
tive musician,  forceful  without  violence — the  statement  of  the  horn 
theme  and  one  or  two  bursts  of  the  kettle  drum  in  the  last  movement 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  violence — and  finding  and  emphasizing 
more  than  anything  else  the  poetic  feeling,  the  romantic  pulse  of  the 
movement.  In  one  or  two  places  some  may  have  found  the  tempo  more 
measured  than  was  needful  or  right  as  the  broad  theme  of  the  last 
movement.  But  on  the  whole  the  performance  was  one  of  distinction, 
a  true  representation  of  Brahms's  thought  and  intention. 

The  playing  of  Mozart's  symphony  was  especially  fine  in  its  delicacy, 
its  clarity,  its  silvery  beauty  of  tone,  its  gracious  spirit.  And  in  giving 
a  hearing  to  Beethoven's  second  Leonore  overture  Mr.  Walter  did  a 
service  to  many  who  have  not  heard  this  version  of  the  work  or  who 
have  not  heard  it  for  many  years.  It  is  obviously  less  great,  less 
magisterial  than  the  form  in  which  it  is  generally  known;  less  moving 
in  its  dramatic  suggestion.  Yet  it  has  a  beauty  and  a  practical  signifi- 
cance of  its  own  that  make  it  something  more  than  a  historical  docu- 
ment illustrating  the  workings  of  Beethoven's  genius,  a  mere  object  of 
comparison. 

Mr.  Walter's  methods  as  a  conductor,  so  far  as  they  are  revealed  to 
the  public,  are  of  the  simplest.  His  movements  are  direct  and  explicit, 
intended  to  obtain  results  already  known  and  accomplished  at  re- 
hearsal. He  has  nothing  for  public  view,  either  in  the  expression  of  his 
back  or  the  curve  of  his  left  arm.  He  has  authority  and  knowledge 
of  orchestral  technique.  There  was  an  evident  intention  on  his  part 
in  yesterday's  concert  to  play  the  several  movements  of  the  two  sym- 
phonies without  a  pause  for  rest,  refreshment  and  applause;  but  the 
public  accustomed  to  applauding  at  the  end  of  each  symphonic  move- 
ment, did  not  allow  this  purpose  to  be  carried  out  entirely. 

Mr.  Walter  was  hospitably  greeted  and  received  cordial  approba- 
tion from  his  audience. 
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"THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONDUCTORSHIP" 

Feb.  18  Josef  Stransky's  resignation  as  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  New  York  musical 
public.  Perhaps  also  it  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Stransky;  for  at  his  last 
appearance  with  the  orchestra  as  its  conductor,  before  handing  it  over 
to  Mr.  Mengelberg  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  as  he  had  done  for  two 
seasons  previously,  he  spoke  to  the  audience  with  confidence  of  meeting 
them  in  the  Autumn  again.  The  thought  of  resignation  did  not  seem 
to  be  in  his  mind. 

There  are  rumors — there  are  always  rumors  in  explanation  of  such 
matters,  especially  musical  matters — that  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Stransky  "sprung"  something  on  him  at  an  instant's  notice  and  prac- 
tically forced  him  out,  under  the  polite  fiction  of  a  resignation.  It 
would  be  regrettable  if  there  had  been  undue  haste  in  the  matter  or 
indignity  put  upon  one  who  has  been  honored  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  has  labored  hard  for  it  for  twelve  years.  The  public  is 
not  expected  to  know  such  things,  and  doubtless  they  are,  after  all,  but 
rumors;  and  that  Mr.  Stransky  suddenly  changed  his  mind  about  meet- 
ing his  audiences  in  Carnegie  Hall  again  next  Autumn  may  be  per- 
fectly possible. 

The  writer  has  not  been  one  of  the  ardent  admirers  of  Mr.  Stransky, 
as  perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say.  It  is  true  that  he  has  developed  an 
extremely  fine  orchestra.  But  the  writer  has  declined  to  accept  the 
opinion  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  conductors  in  the  world;  that  he 
is  unsurpassed  in  any  field  of  conducting;  that  he  has  brought  a  new 
evangel  of  orchestral  music  to  the  public  of  New  York.  This  opinion 
has  been  loudly  and  insistently  proclaimed,  with  never  an  intermission, 
for  a  dozen  years,  on  the  principle,  apparently,  that  if  it  were  said  often 
enough  and  long  enough  it  might  be  true,  or  at  least  believed  to  be  true. 

Apparently  some  people  have  come  to  believe  it  true.  Mr.  Stransky 
and  his  friends  without  question  have  the  right  to  boast  that  in  his 
twelve  years  he  has  much  increased  the  audiences  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts,  brought  stability  to  the  business  end  of  the  enter- 
prise, where  there  was  before  uncertainty,  and  done  what  was  humanly 
possible  to  make  the  treasurer's  annual  accounts  balance.  It  is,  we 
believe,  practically  impossible  for  any  orchestra  in  this  country  to  go 
through  a  season  on  the  returns  from  the  box  office,  even  if  the  seats  are 
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all  filled  at  every  concert.  Most  of  the  seats  have  undoubtedly  been 
filled  during  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Stransky's  regime.  Whether  it  has 
been  wholly  due  to  his  activities  as  conductor  or  whether  it  has  come 
about  in  part  as  a  consequence  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  musical 
population  of  New  York  some  may  question.  At  all  events,  he  has 
gained  a  great  popularity  with  his  audiences,  and  they  have  seldom  let 
an  occasion  pass  without  signifying  it. 

Whether  this  is  the  sole  object  or  a  principal  object  of  the  con- 
ductor's work — however  gratifying  to  the  treasurer — may  be  ques- 
tioned also;  and  whether  the  means  employed  for  bringing  it  about 
have  been  the  ones  best  for  the  true  interests  of  musical  art  some 
will  doubt. 

Mr.  Stransky  at  his  first  coming  was  received  with  the  polite  con- 
sideration that  New  York  audiences  are  apt  to  display  toward  new- 
comers. He  had  been  engaged  for  New  York  in  Germany  by  an  agent 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  without  having  had  a  trial  in  New  York. 
Some  thought  that  the  definite  engagement  for  a  term  of  years  of  an 
unknown  conductor  without  such  a  trial  was,  to  say  the  least,  prema- 
ture. Mr.  Stransky  at  that  time  had  no  great  repute  as  a  conductor 
in  Central  Europe — notwithstanding  what  his  admirers  here  have  as- 
serted— which  had  been  the  field  of  his  activities,  and  surprise  was 
expressed  by  many  friends  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York 
at  the  step  taken.  There  were  here  also  some  strange  rumors  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  happened  circulating  in  musical  circles. 
Rumors  never  let  the  musical  atmosphere  remain  entirely  clear.  They 
were  all  doubtless  not  true  and  have  been  well  forgotten. 

Mr.  Stransky  found  the  Philharmonic  Society  somewhat  upset  by 
the  sudden  retirement  of  Gustav  Mahler,  who  was  already  marked  for 
death  and  whose  place  in  the  last  concerts  of  the  preceding  season 
had  been  taken  by  Theodore  Spiering.  He  found  that  the  musical 
policy  of  the  Society  was  to  some  extent  determined  by  the  conditions 
of  the  Pulitzer  bequest,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Society — 
an  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  the  works  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  favorite  com- 
posers, Beethoven,  Wagner  and  Liszt,  and  the  program  to  be  "not  too 
severely  classical." 

He  started  in  with  the  purpose  of  popularizing  the  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic,  which  in  the  old  days  had  been  kept  on  the  highest 
level,  with  few  or  no  concessions  to  an  undeveloped  taste.  His  policy 
was  eminently  successful.    The  audiences,  even  when  the  concerts  were 
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increased  in  number,  steadily  grew  in  size  and  apparently  in  interest. 
As  for  the  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  in  his  bequest  that 
the  programs  should  not  be  "too  severely  classical,"  it  is  difficult  to 
say  just  how  classical  it  is  necessary  to  be  to  become  too  severely  so. 
But  Mr.  Stransky  interpreted  the  command  definitely.  His  were  not 
too  severely  classical. 

Whether  it  was  from  this  cause  or  from  others,  the  character  of  the 
Philharmonic  audiences  greatly  changed  in  Mr.  Stransky's  regime. 
These  audiences  were  formerly  made  up  of  the  most  cultivated,  most 
experienced  and  most  critical  of  the  music  lovers  of  New  York.  They 
have  now  a  much  less  exacting  standard  of  taste,  less  experience  of  the 
highest  standard  of  performance,  a  greater  readiness  to  accept  the 
commonplace  in  the  interpretation  of  music,  classical  and  modern,  a 
smaller  power  of  discrimination. 

The  popularizing  policy  is  valuable  and  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
and  would  have  more  if  it  had  been  carried  on  with  more  judgment 
and  taste.  Such  a  work  of  education  by  an  organization  that  makes 
the  widest  appeal  can  have  results  of  inestimable  value.  But  there  is 
seldom  enough  resolution  and  skill  to  carry  on  that  kind  of  policy 
side  by  side  and  simultaneously  with  an  appeal  to  the  highest  and  most 
educated  taste,  the  taste  that  has  "arrived,"  that  does  not  need  to  be 
"educated"  in  the  elementary  things.  It  was  regrettable  that  many 
of  the  people  with  these  tastes  felt  moved  to  go  elsewhere. 

Such  people  have  not  liked  Mr.  Stransky's  conducting.  They  have 
found  it  dominated  by  an  element  of  commonplace;  a  lack  of  discern- 
ment into  the  deeper  significance  of  great  music ;  a  failure  to  appreciate 
the  finer  values,  to  reach  the  heights  and  depths;  a  disposition  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  superficial  and  the  perfunctory.  There  have  been 
times,  also,  of  technical  failure  and  insufficiency. 

Mr.  Stransky  has  been  a  hard  worker,  and  no  doubt  has  given  the 
best  that  is  in  him  to  the  Philharmonic  Society.  It  is  no  discredit  to 
a  man  that  he  does  not  lift  himself  by  his  bootstraps  to  a  higher  level 
than  that  upon  which  nature  put  him.  But  neither  is  it  unreasonable 
that  the  music  lovers  of  New  York  should  wish  for  a  conductor  of  the 
highest  power  and  that  they  should  feel  it  high  time  that  a  change  was 
made. 

Who  the  successor  to  the  Philharmonic  conductorship  is  to  be  had 
not  been  disclosed  at  the  time  these  words  were  written.  It  will  not 
be  an  easy  place  to  fill.     There  are  conductors  about,  all  of  whom 
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are  willing  as  Barkis,  all  of  whom  have  their  partisans.  One  thing 
is  never  lacking  to  any  conductor,  and  that  is  partisans,  generally 
ladies,  ready  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  their  favorites,  and  to  break 
lifelong  friendships  with  those  who  do  not  agree  as  to  their  excellences 
or  supremacy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
will  act  with  caution,  with  wisdom,  as  uninfluenced  as  may  be  by 
partisans,  with  the  fortification  of  the  best  skilled  and  technical  ad- 
vice they  can  obtain.  There  is  one  thing  of  which  the  lay  directors 
of  musical  affairs  never  seem  to  realize  their  need — the  assistance  of 
people  of  professional  knowledge  and  experience,  who  know  more 
than  they  do.  The  point  of  view  that  anybody  knows  more  than  they 
do  is  a  difficult  one  for  such  amateurs  in  authority  to  adopt.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  difficulty  inherent  in  human  nature;  but  why  is  it  so  concen- 
trated upon  the  subject  of  music,  and  especially  upon  that  of  con- 
ductors? 

And,  finally,  it  is  especially  to  be  hoped  that  the  Philharmonic 
Directors  will  take  such  precautions  that  they  shall  not  be  torn  limb 
from  limb  by  the  partisans  of  defeated  candidates  for  the  vacant  post. 
This,  also,  is  the  part  of  wisdom. 


MODUS  OPERANDI 


The  following  index  offers  a  reasonably  complete  list  of  the  concert 
artists  and  organizations  who  performed  in  New  York  during  the 
period  embraced  by  this  book.  The  dates  which  follow  each  name  indi- 
cate the  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  in  which  a  review  or  notice 
pertaining  to  the  concert  or  recital  may  be  found.  Generally  the  actual 
performance  took  place  on  the  preceding  day. 

In  the  case  of  orchestras,  chamber  ensembles,  choral  organizations, 
etc.,  the  name  of  the  conductor  follows  the  first  date  given.  This  indi- 
cates that  he  conducted  that  performance  and  all  performances  which 
follow  until  a  new  conductor  is  listed.  In  the  case  of  individual  artists 
the  names  which  follow  certain  dates  indicate  that  the  artist  in  ques- 
tion appeared  in  joint  recital  with  the  artist  or  artists  listed  after  the 
particular  date. 

The  index  deals  exclusively  with  those  artists  and  organizations  who 
figured  in  the  concert  life  in  New  York  and  does  not  embrace  the 
activities  of  the  many  opera  companies  in  existence  during  this  period. 
For  this  aspect  of  New  York's  musical  life  the  reader  is  advised  to 
consult  Irving  Kolodin's  The  Metropolitan  Opera* 

It  has  been  deemed  wise,  however,  to  include  several  of  Mr.  Aldrich's 
opera  reviews,  and  these  are  included  in  the  index  in  alphabetical  order. 
Also  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  Sunday  articles  is  appended  in 
chronological  order. 

Those  reviews  and  articles  which  are  contained  in  this  volume  are 
designated  by  an  asterisk  (*).     As  the  reviews  and  articles  in  this 

*  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  194a 
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book  are  grouped  by  musical  seasons  and  in  strict  chronological  order, 
it  is  possible  to  locate  a  date  marked  with  an  asterisk  by  merely  re- 
ferring to  the  season  in  which  the  date  is  contained. 

The  following  list  of  abbreviations  indicates  the  musical  organiza- 
tions with  which  the  artists  appeared: 

A — American  Orchestral  Society 

B — Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
BE — Barrere  Ensemble 
BL — Barrere  Little  Symphony 
BQ — Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

C — City  Symphony  Orchestra 
CL — Cleveland  Orchestra 
CO — -Cincinnati  Orchestra 

D — Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

F — Flonzaley  Quartet 
FC — (Sam)  Franko's  Concerts 
FM — Friend's  of  Music  Society 

K — Kneisel  Quartet 

L — -Letz  Quartet 

M — Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
MQ — Mead  Quartet 

N — New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
NL — New  York  Little  Symphony 
NM — New  Music  Society  of  America 
NO — New  Symphony  Orchestra 
NS — National  Symphony  Orchestra 

O — Orchestral  Society  of  New  York 
OS — -Oratorio  Society 

P — Philharmonic  Orchestra 
PA — Philadelphia  Orchestra 
PC — People's  Choral  Union 
PI — Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 
PS — People's  Symphony  Orchestra 

R — Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 

S — Saslavsky  Quartet 
SC — Symphony  Club  of  New  York 

SI — Sinsheimer  Quartet 

T — Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
UQ — University  Quartet 

V — Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra 

W — Wetzler  Symphony  Orchestra 

Y — Young  Men's  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Aberle,  Eda 

1905 — Feb.  22 
Abott,  Bessie 

1905— Dec.  18  (N) 
Achron,  Isidor 
1923— Feb.  5 
Adami,  Giuseppe 
1922 — Dec.  15 
Adamowski,  Timothee 

1904 — Feb.  21  (B) ;  1906 — Dec.  9  (B) 
Adkins,  Morton 

1910 — March  30,  Nov.  8;  1915 — Dec.  19 
Adler,  Clarence 

1913 — March     5      (K) ;     1914 — Feb.     9 
(N) 
Aeolian  Choir  of  Brooklyn 
1916 — April  19  (Norden) 
Agosti,  Guido 

1920 — Dec.  28;    1921 — Feb.  2 
A'ida 

1908 — Nov.  17  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Caruso,  Destinn,  Didur,  Homer,  Rossi, 
Scotti,  Toscanini*;  1922 — Nov.  23 
(Metropolitan  Opera  Co.),  Burke, 
Danise,  Mardones,  Martinelli,  Onegin, 
Rethberg,  Moranzoni* 
Ahne,  Pauline  d' 

1904 — March  2,  4,  10,  April  18 
Akimoff,  Alexander 

192 1 — Oct.  21 
Albert,  Eugen  d' 

1905 — Jan.   25    (Ysaye)    *;    Feb.   8,    19 
(B),  March  3,  April  12 
Alcock,  Merle 

1918— Nov.    26,    Dec.    1    (N),    2    (N) ; 
1919 — Dec.  2;  1921 — Oct.  24 
Alda  Frances 

1911 — March  4,  Dec.  6;  1912 — March  11 
(P);  1913— Feb.  22  (N),  Nov.  26; 
1914 — March  23   (P),  Dec.  2;   1915 — 


Nov.    10;    1916 — Nov.    15*;    1920 — 
Oct.  18;  1922 — Feb.  1,  Dec.  13 
Alexander,  Arthur 

1917 — Feb.  6,  Nov.   16 
Alexander,   Caroline   v.   Hudson-Alexander, 

Caroline 
Allen,  Julia 

19 16 — April  11 
Alsen,  Elsa 

1923 — April  19  (P) 
Alten,  Bella 

1909 — Dec.  9  (P)  ;  1911 — Jan.  18  (P) 
Althouse,  Paul 

J9i3 — Jan.  13    (N)  ;   1918 — Dec.  12    (P) 
Altman,  Elenore 

1913 — Feb.    18;    1914 — Feb.    15;    1921 — 
April  19 
Altman,  Leo 

1904 — March  26 
Altschuler,  Modest  v.  Rus.  Sym.  Orch. 
Alvarez,  Marguerite  d' 

1919 — Nov.    2*;    1920 — Dec.    1;    1921 — 
Jan.  5,  Feb.  25;  1922 — Jan.  11,  March 
13  (N) 
Amato,  Pasquale 

1910— Feb.   14   (P) ;    1915— Feb.  26   (P) 
American  Music  Guild 

J923 — Jan.  4,  Feb.  8,  March  8 
American  Music  Society  (New  York  Centre) 

1908 — Dec.  31;  1909 — Feb.  26,  April  19; 
1910 — Jan.  16 
American  National  Orchestra 

1923 — April  19  (Barlow) 
American  Orchestral  Society 

1922 — Jan.    2    (Foch),   April   3;    1923 — 
April  26  (Clifton) 
American  String  Quartet 

1911 — March  24;   1918 — Jan.  18,  20 
American  Symphony  Orchestra 

1915 — Jan.  7  (Carillo) 
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1914 — Jan.  3    (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Amato,   Bori,   Didur,   Fontana,   Tosca- 
nini  * 
Anderson,  Harry 

1918 — Oct.  29 
Anderson,  Marguerite  de  Forest 

1907 — Dec.  14;  1909 — March  19 
Androwska,  Luba 

1919 — Dec.   5 
Andreieff,  Vassily  Vassilievitch  v.  Imperial 

Rus.  Balalaika  Orch. 
Anderson,  Stell 

1920 — Nov.  20 
Anderson,  Sara 

1902 — Nov.  5    (Baernstein) ;   1910 — Nov. 
21  (N) 
Angelo,  Francesca  d' 

1918 — April  20 
Antonia,  Maria 

1919 — Dec.  13 
Anthony,  Charles  P. 

1905 — Dec.  12 
Anselmo,  Michael 

1922 — Feb.  23 
Arbos,  Enrique  Fernandez 

1903 — Nov.  6  (B) 
Archibald,  Vernon 

1920 — March  26;  1922 — Dec.  29 
Arens,    Franz    Xavier    v.    People's    Sym. 

Orch. 
Argiewicz,  Arthur 

1912 — March  5  (Stojowski) 
Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue 

191 1 — March    30     (Metropolitan    Opera 
Co.)      Farrar,      Maubourg,      Rothier, 
Sparkes,  Van  Dyck,  Wickham,  Tosca- 
nini  * 
Ariani,  Adriano 

1911 — Nov.     15;     1912 — Feb.     16     (P) ; 
1 9 16 — Oct.  3 
Arkadij,  Anne 

1916 — Jan. 12 
Armstrong,  Marion 

192 1 — Jan.  8 
Arnalle,  Vernon  d' 

1915 — Feb.    26,    Oct.    27 
Arnold,  Juliette 

1919 — Dec.  12 
Arnaud,  Germaine 

1909 — Feb.  23,  April  13  (Richtie) 
Arral,  Blanche 

1909 — Oct.  25  *,  Dec.  6  (V) ;  1913 — Jan. 
26 
Arriola,  Jose  Rodriguez  (Pepito) 

1909 — Nov.  13 


Ashley,  Phyllida 

1920 — Oct.  8;  1921 — Nov.  4,  Dec.  4 
Askers,  Sally   Frothingham 

JQQS — April  12 
Association  of  Music  School  Settlements 

1923 — March  14 
Attwood-Baker,  Martha 

1 9 18 — March  22 
Atwater,  Anita 

1922 — Oct.  20 
Aubert,  John 

1920 — Feb.  6 
Auer,  Leopold 

1918 — March    24*;    1923 — May    21 
Augenti,  Antonio 

191 7 — Nov.  13 
Auken,  v.  Van  Auken,  Janet 
Auld,  Gertrude 

1913 — Dec.    13;    1915 — Feb.    9;    1916 — 
Nov.  2;  1917 — Oct.  24 
Aus  der  Ohe,  Adele 

1903— Dec.  5  (P),  14  (N)  ;  1904— Jan. 
25  (N),  March  20  (B),  Dec.  14  (K), 
17    (P)  ;    1905 — Jan.    10;    1906 — Jan. 

13   (P) 
Austin,  Florence 

1913 — Oct.  29;  1914 — Dec.  4 
Austin,  Rose 

19 19 — Oct.  27 
Axman,  Gladys 

1915— Dec.  13  (0) 
Ayres  v.  Horvath,  Cecile  Ayres  de 

Bach,  Henrietta 
1915 — Nov.  9 
Bach  Choir  of  Bethlehem 
19 18 — Jan.  27  (Wolle) 
Bach  Choral  Society 

1908 — March  5,  Dec.  23  (F) 
Bachaus,  Wilhelm 

1912 — Jan.  6  (N)  *,  13,  21,  Feb.  26 
(Kubelik),  March  23,  28  (N) ;  1913 — 
Nov.  20*;  1914 — Feb.  23  (N) ;  1921 — 
Nov.  13*,  Dec.  n;  1922 — Feb.  13; 
1923 — Jan.  10,  Feb.  14,  March  7,  23 
(P),  April  16 
Bacon,  Katherine 

1920 — Nov.   20,  Dec.  4;    1921 — Oct.   18; 
1922 — Jan.  21,  Oct.  15;  1923 — Jan.  28 
Baer,  Frederic 

!923 — Jan.  24 
Baerentzen  v.  Van  Baerentzen,  Alice 
Baernstein,  Joseph 

1902 — Nov.   5    (Sara  Anderson) 
Baird,  Martha 

1920 — March  23;  1921 — March  4 
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Baker  v.  Attwood-Baker,  Martha 
Baklanoff,  Georges 

19 19 — Nov.  9 
Bakule  Chorus  of  Prague 

1923 — April  12 
Baldwin  v.  Cone-Baldwin,  Carolyn 
Ballon,  Ellen 

1921 — Jan  22  (P),  Feb.  15 
Bambrick,  Winifred 

1913 — Oct.  23 
Banks,  Emma 

1 9 10 — March  1 
Banner,   Michael 

1903 — Nov.  22  (W)  ;  1922 — Nov.  14 
Barbe,  Allee 

1918 — Nov.  2 
Barber,  Lyell 

1921 — Oct.  22;  1922 — Oct.  19 
Barber  of  Seville 

1915 — Nov.  26  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Damacco,  de  Luca,  Didur,  Hempel,  Ma- 
latesta,  Bavagnoli  * 
Barbour,  Inez 

1920 — Nov.  1.6 
Barclay,  John 

1923 — March  26  (N) 
Barleben,  Karl 

1917 — Feb.  28 
Barlow,  Howard  v.  Amer.  Nat.  Orch. 
Barondess,  Jean 

1919 — Dec.    24;    192 1 — March   20 
Barrere,  Georges  v.  Barrere  Ensemble  &  Bar- 
rere Little  Sym. 
1907 — March  19   (Sang-Collins) ;   1909 — 
Feb.  27  (Kefer  &  W.  Damrosch) ;  1913 
— March    3    (Consolo)  ;    1915 — Jan.    4 
(N),  Dec.  7  (Mannes),  13  (N) ;  1918— 
March  11  (N)  ;  1922 — Dec.  18 
Barrere  Ensemble 

1910 — March  1,  8,  Dec.  6;  1911 — Jan.  10, 
Feb.  7,  Nov.  28;  1912 — Jan.  23,  April 
15,  Dec.  10;  1913 — Feb.  4,  Dec.  16; 
1914 — Feb.  2,  Nov.  23;  1916 — Oct.  30, 
Dec.  20;  1920 — Feb.  14 
Barrere  Little  Symphony 

1916 — Nov.  1 
Barriga  v.  Soro-Barriga,  Enrique 
Barstow,  Vera 

1914 — Jan.    18;    1915 — Nov.   21;    1917 — 
March  20;  1919 — March  1,  24  (O) 
Bass,  Estelle 

191 7 — March  19 
Bates,  Mona 

1920 — April  10 
Bauer,  Harold 


1903 — Dec.  9  (W) ;  1906 — Feb.  16  (B), 
28  (K),  March  11*,  24  (P) ;  1908— 
Jan.  8,  19  (N),  30  (N),  29*,  Feb.  2; 
19 11— Oct.  28  (N),  30  (N),  Dec.  1 
(P),  13*,  13  (K);  1912— Jan.  18,  22 
(P) ,  April  7 ;  1913— Oct.  26,  Dec.  6  (N) ; 
1914 — Jan.  5  (P),  12,  March  22,  April 
8  (K),  Nov.  8,  14  (N),  Dec.  6,  28; 
1915 — Jan.  19  (Casals)  *,  25  (Casals), 
Feb.  5  (N),  7  (Casals),  28  (Casals), 
March  5  (P),  March  12  (Casals), 
April  19  (Gabrilowitsch),  Oct.  31,  Nov. 
21  (Casals),  Dec.  4  (N),  27;  1916 — 
Jan.  10  (P),  12  (K),  19  (Casals),  Feb. 
6,  March  15  (SC),  March  19  (Gabrilo- 
witsch), 26  (Casals),  April  10,  Oct. 
27,  Nov.  11  (N),  19,  Dec.  3  (Thibaud) ; 
1917 — Jan.  7*,  14  (Casals),  Feb.  18 
Casals),  March  12  (N),  April  1  (Ca- 
sals), 2  (Gabrilowitsch),  April  28  (Ga- 
brilowitsch), Oct.  26  (N),  Nov.  11,  16 
(Thibaud),  18  (DuoArt  Roll),  27  (Thi- 
baud);  1918 — Jan.  27,  March  4  (P), 
14,  28  (PA),  Oct.  21,  Nov.  25  (P); 
1919 — Jan.  1,  24  (Thibaud),  Feb.  9,  24 
(N),  March  5  (Thibaud),  12  (PA), 
April  1  (Thibaud),  Nov.  26  (NO); 
1920 — Jan.  18,  Feb.  27  (Gresser), 
March  10  (F)  *,  April  12,  Sept.  20 
(Seidel),  Dec.  5,  17  (P),  18  (P) ; 
1921— Jan.  7  (N),  30,  March  13,  15 
(Schmuller),  May  14  (Gabrilowitsch); 
1922 — March  6  (Casals),  31  (P),  April 
19  (PA)  ;  1923 — Jan.  7,  21 
Baxter,  David 

1903 — March  7,  11  (Morse),  25  (Morse) 
Beach,  George 

1920 — Dec.  10 
Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 

1 91 7 — March  17  * 
Beale,  Kittie 

192 1 — April  19 
Beck,  Maurice 

1916 — Jan.  31 
Beck,  William 

1917 — Feb.  27 
Becker,  Dora 

1908 — Oct.  23 
Becker,  Rose 

1922 — Oct.  20 
Becker,  William  A. 

1909 — Dec.  1;  1912 — Nov.  13 
Beddoe,  Mabel 

1922 — Nov.   21 
Bedetti,    Jean 
1920 — Dec.  s   (B) 
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Beebe,  Carolyn  v.  N.  Y.   Chamber  Music 
Soc. 
1910 — Nov.  10  (E.  Dethier) ;  1913 — April 
2  (Kefer),  Dec.  16  (BE) 
Beethoven  Association 

1919 — Nov.  5*;  1920 — Jan.  14,  Feb.  18, 
March  17,  April  14,  Nov.  3,  Dec.  15; 
192 1 — Jan.  5,  Feb.  16,  March  23, 
April  20,  Nov.  9,  Dec.  7;  1922 — Jan. 
11,  Feb.  14,  March  14,  April  18,  Oct. 
31,  Nov.  28;  1923 — Jan.  9,  March,  13, 
April  17 
Behrens,  Cecile  M. 

1911 — Feb.  11    (Schulz) ;   1916 — Nov.  21 
(S) 
(Victor)  Beigel's  Concerts 

1904 — Jan.  23  ;  1906 — Jan.  18,  March  22 
Bender,  Paul 

1923 — Jan     4,     Feb.     13     (C),     March 
21 
Benedetti,    Rene 
1922 — Feb.  21 
Bennett,  Edith 

1922 — March  4 
Bennett,  Mrs.  William  Mason 
1913 — Feb.  25  (Elsa  Fischer) 
Bensel,  Caryl 

1921 — Oct.  28 
Benton,  Roderick 

192 1 — Feb.  1 
Berber,   Felix 

1910 — Oct.  29  (N) 
Berberian,  Mannig 

1920 — Feb.  9 
Berkhoel,  Agatha 

1923— Jan.   9 
Berkley,   Harold 

1921 — Oct.  25;  1922 — Oct.  25 
Berkshire  String  Quartet 

1917 — March  21;   1918 — Feb.  12,  March 
6;  1919 — March  25,  Nov.  19,  30;  1920 
— Jan.  28 
Berliner,  Dorothy 

1916 — Jan.  30;  1917 — Jan.  5,  Nov.  13 
Bernard,  Milton 
1909 — Jan.  28 
Bernard,  Paul 

1922 — Nov.  17 
Berton,  Eugene 
19 18 — Oct.  27 
Berumen,  Ernesto 

1919 — Feb.    21;    1920 — Feb.    21;    1922 — 
March   31;    1923 — Jan.   11 
Besekirsky,  Wassily 

1914 — Dec.  8;  1915 — Jan.  25  (P)  ;  1918— 
Jan.  6  (R) 


Besler,  "Bobby" 
1920 — Dec.  31 
Bibb,  Kathleen  Hart 

1918 — Feb.  26;  192 1 — Jan.  26 
Bideau,  Edith 

1920 — Feb.  28 
Bilotti,  Anton 

1923— Jan.  31 
Bilotti,  George 

192 1 — Feb.  28 
Bird,  Clarence 

1916 — Feb.  21;  1917 — March  27 
Birmingham,  Lillie 

1905 — Feb.  25;  1913 — Nov.  15 
Bispham,  David 

1903 — Nov.  19,  23  (N) ;  1904 — Jan.  7  *, 
April  9  (Hermann  Klein),  Nov.  1, 
10,  18  (Gadski),  22,  Dec.  1;  1905 — 
Dec.  27*;  1906 — Jan.  5,  14;  March  18 
(B)  ;  1907 — Oct.  14,  Nov.  8,  24  (N) ; 
1909 — Oct.  11;  1910 — Oct.  31*;  1911 — 
Feb.  8  (P),  Oct.  30;  1912 — March 
23;  1917 — Jan.  1;  1920 — Dec.  27 
(N) 
Bjorksten,  Theodor 

1902 — Nov.  15;   1904 — April  5 
Blanck,  Margot  de 

1920 — Nov.  1 
Bland,  John  v.  Calvary  Church  Choir 

1914 — Dec.  9 
Blauvelt,   Lillian 

190S— Jan.  23  (N) 
Bloch,  Alexander 

1913 — Nov.    22;    1914 — Oct.    29;    1915 — 
Oct.  23;  1920 — Jan.  8,  March  21,  Nov. 
22;  192 1 — Jan.  11. 
Bloch,  Ernest  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Fannie 

1903 — May  2,  Nov.  30  (N),  Dec.  3*; 
1904 — Oct.  30;  1905 — Feb.  28;  1907 — 
Jan.  27,  Feb.  8;  1908 — Jan.  27  (N), 
Feb.  13,  Dec.  13;  1910 — Feb.  6,  March 
14  (N);  1911— Jan.  8,  Dec.  3;  1913— 
April  6;  1914 — Jan.  4,  Dec.  13;  1915 
— Nov.  17*;  1917 — Jan.  14;  1920 — 
Feb.  14 
Blue,  Mary 

1920 — Oct.  13 
Blye,  Birdice 

1907 — Feb.  19 
Bochco,   Rudolph 

1920 — Oct.    3;    1921' — April    15;    1923 — 
April  11 
Bodanzky,  Artur  v.  New  Sym.  Orch.  &  Phil. 
Orch. 
191 7— May  4  (FM)  * 
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Boehm   v.   Van   Endert,   Elizabeth   Boehm 
Bogislav,   Mme.   Ruano 

1919 — Dec.  19 
Boguslawski,  Moses 

1916 — Nov.  16;  1917 — Nov.  14,  24 
La  Boheme 

1908 — Dec.  15  (Manhattan  Opera  Co.) 
Gilibert,  Melba,  Sammarco,  Segurola, 
Trentini,  Zenatello,  Campanini*;  1917 
Nov.  17  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.), 
Alda,  de  Luca,  Didur,  McCormack, 
Miller,  Segurola,  Papi  * 
Bommel  v.  Van  Bommel,  Jan 
Bonci,  Alessandro 

1910 — Nov.  23*;  1911 — Jan.  9  (V);  1912 
—Jan.  11  *,  Feb.  2  (P),  5  (P)  ;  1913— 
Feb.  16;  1920 — March  8;  192 1 — Feb.  28 
(Hempel) 
Bonnet,  Joseph 

1917 — Jan.  31,  Feb.  14,  March  18,  Nov. 
13,  20,  Dec.  4,  11;  1918 — Jan.  8,  Dec. 
8;    1920 — Feb.    18;     192 1 — March    6; 
1922 — Feb.  1. 
Bonucci,  Arturo 

1921 — March  25;  1923 — Feb.  10 
Borchard,  Adolphe 

1910 — Nov.     12;      1911 — Feb.     6     (N), 
22   (Krueger) 
Bordoni,  Irene 

i923 — Jan.  19 
Bori,  Lucrezia 

1915— Jan.  29  (P) 
Boris  Godounoff 

1 9 13 — March  20  (Metropolitan  Opera 
Co.)  Althouse,  Case,  Didur,  Homer, 
Reiss,  Segurola,  Toscanini  * ;  1921 — 
Dec.  10  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.), 
Bada,  Chaliapin,  Delaunois,  Gordon, 
Harrold,  Howard,  Mattfeld,  Rothier, 
Papi* 
Borissoff,  Josef  Piastro 

1920 — Nov.  2,  14 
Borni,  Sarah 

1 91 9 — April  21 
Borwick,  Leonard 

1911 — Dec.  9;  1914 — Nov.  6,  25,  Dec.  9; 
1915— Feb.  1  (N),  March  10  (N) 
Boshko,  Victoria  &  Nathalie 

1916— Dec.    1;     1917— April    1;     1918— 
March   29    (Ysaye) 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1902 — Nov.  7  (Gericke),  9;  Dec.  12,  14; 
1903 — Jan  16,  18,  Feb.  20,  22,  March 
20,  22,  Nov.  6,  8,  Dec.  11,  13;  1904 — 
Jan.  15,  17,  Feb.  19,  21,  March  18, 
20*,  Nov.  4,  6,  Dec.  9*,  11;   1905 — 


Jan.  13,  15,  Feb.  17,  19,  March  17,  19, 
Nov.  10,  12,  Dec.  8  (d'Indy)  *,  10; 
1906 — Jan.  12,  14;  Feb.  16,  18,  March 
16,  18,  Nov.  9  (Muck)  *,  11,  Dec.  7, 
9;  1907 — Jan.  11,  13,  Feb.  22,  24, 
March  22,  24,  Nov.  8,  10,  Dec.  6,  8; 
1908 — Jan.  10,  12,  Feb.  21,  23,  March 
20  *,  22,  Nov.  6  (Fiedler)  *,  8,  Dec. 
4,  6;  1909 — Jan.  8,  10,  Feb.  19,  21, 
March  19,  21,  Nov.  12,  14,  Dec.  10, 
12;  1910 — Jan.  14,  16,  Feb.  25,  27, 
March  25,  28,  Nov.  11,  13  *,  Dec.  9, 
11;  1911 — Jan.  13,  15*,  Feb.  24,  26, 
March  24,  26,  Nov.  10,  12,  Dec.  8,  10; 
1912 — Jan.  12,  14,  Feb.  23,  25,  March 
22,  24,  Nov.  8  (Muck),  10,  Dec.  6,  8; 
1913 — Jan.  10,  12,  Feb.  21,  23,  March 
21*,  23,  Nov.  7,  9,  Dec.  s,  7;  1914— 
Jan.  9,  11  *,  Feb.  20,  24,  March  20,  22, 
Nov.  6,  8,  Dec.  4,  6;  1915 — Jan.  8,  10, 
Feb.  19,  21,  March  19,  21,  Nov.  5,  7 
Dec.  3,  s;  1916 — Jan.  7,  9,  Feb.  18,  20, 
March  17,  19,  Nov.  3,  5,  Dec.  1, 
3;  1917 — Jan.  5,  7,  Feb.  16,  18,  March 
16,  18,  Nov.  9*,  Dec.  8;  1918 — Jan. 
11,  13,  Feb.  15,  Nov.  8  (Monteux)  *, 
10,  Dec.  6  (Rabaud)  *,  8;  1919 —  Jan. 
10,  12,  Feb.  7,  9,  March  21,  Nov.  7 
(Monteux),  9*,  Dec.  5,  7;  1920 — Jan. 
9,  11,  Feb.  6,  8,  March  19,  21,  Nov.  5, 
7,  Dec.  3,  S;  1921— Jan.  7,  9,  Feb.  4, 
6,  March  18,  20,  Nov.  4,  Dec.  2,  4; 
1922 — Jan.  6,  8,  Feb.  3,  5,  March  17, 
19,  Dec.  1,  3;  1923— Jan.  5,  7,  Feb.  2, 
4,  March  16,  18,  April  6 

Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

1905 — March  2*;  1906 — Jan.  3,  Feb.  7, 
March  8,  Nov.  10;  1907 — Jan.  12, 
March  23 

Boswell,  Alfred 

1921 — April  19;  1922 — Jan.  6 

Boudreau,  Antoinette 
1918 — Feb.  11 

Boulter,  Louis  James 

1917 — Dec.   15;    1918— Dec.   17 

Bourstin,  Arkady 

1914— Nov.  28;  1915— Jan.  4  (N),  Nov. 
4;  1916 — Feb.  20 

Bowers,  Rudolf 
1919 — March  24 

Bowman,  Beatrice 
1903 — March  20 

Boyle,  George  F.  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
191 7— Jan.  3 

Braden,  Adele 
1 9 18 — April  2 
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Brahms  Quartet 
1918 — Feb.  16 
Brajjer,  Tunde 
1922 — Oct.  28 
Branch,  Barrington 

19 1 7 — Feb.  19 
Brandegee,  Hildegard 

1916 — Dec.  8 
Brard,  Magdeleine 

1919 — Oct.  18;  1920 — Dec.  19 
Braslau,  Sophie 

1916 — Jan.  14*,  Nov.  25;  1917 — Dec.  5; 
1918 — Jan.  20  (R),  March  22,  Dec.  30; 
1919 — Nov.   10,  Dec.  12    (N)  ;   1920 — 
Jan.  12;  1921 — April  n,  Nov.  7 
Brassard  Choir 

1923 — April  18 
Braun,  John 

1907 — Feb.  26 
Breen,  Grace 

1913— Oct.  13 
Breeskin,  Elias 

1917 — Jan.  21;  1918 — March  1,  Dec.  13; 
1919 — April  2 
Breidt,  Elsa 

1904 — Dec.  6;  1905 — Dec.  8 
Breton,  Lillian 

191 7 — April  16  (Egan) 
Bridewell,  Carrie 

1904 — Nov.   11;    1914 — Feb.    17;    1915 — 
Dec.  15;  1916 — Nov.  27 
Brock,  Eleanor 

1921- — Feb.  15 
Brockway,    Howard    v.    Marum-Brockway 
Ensemble 
1913 — Jan.   16    (Rogers) ;    1916 — Oct.  30 
(Wyman)  ;    1917 — Jan.   29    (Wyman) ; 
1920 — Jan.  10  (Wyman) 
Bromberg,  Edward 

1915 — Dec.  3;  1916 — Nov.  29 
Bron,  Jascha 

1920 — Feb.  25 
Brown,  Eddy 

1916 — Jan.  20  *,  March  13,  April  17,  Oct. 
16;  1917 — March  30,  Nov.  12;  1918 — 
March  18,  Dec.  29;  1919 — March  31 
(P),  Nov.  21  (P),  22  (P),  Dec.  19 
(J.  Powell) ;  1920 — Dec.  17 
Brown,  Maurice 

192 1 — March  26 
Bruch,  Lucie  &  Fritz 

1911 — Nov.  15 

Bryant,  Florence 

1922 — Feb.   21 

Bryars,  Mildred 

1919 — March  28 


Buell,  Dai 

1917 — Jan.   14,  Oct.  26;   1918 — Oct.   23; 
1919 — Dec.    19;    1920 — April    1,    Nov. 
2 
Buhlig,  Richard 

1907 — Nov.  6  (PA),  10;  1916 — Oct.  24; 
1919 — Oct.  11,  Nov.  2;   1920 — Jan.  3, 
Feb.  3,  April  2,  Oct.  10 
Buketoff,  Constantin 

1923 — May  1 
Bunchuk,  Yasha 
1 92 1 — Nov.  7 
Burgin,  Richard 

1907 — March  17;  1921 — March  20  (B) 
Burgy,  Frederick 

191 7 — April  11  (Hemert) 
Burke,  James 

1914 — April  20 
Burke,  Tom 

1920 — Oct.  4 
Burleigh,  Cecil 
19 19 — Oct.  25 
Burmeister,  Anna 

1920 — Oct.  4 
Burmeister,  Richard 

1903 — March  15  (Heermann) 
Burnham,  Christine 

192 1 — Feb.  9 
Burritt,  Katherine 

1912 — Dec.  11 
Burstine,  Arkadie 

19 1 2— Feb.  5   (N) 
Burt,  Raymond 
1922 — Oct.  24 
Busoni,  Ferruccio  B. 

1904— Jan.  is  (B),  Feb.  3  (K),  14*,  26; 
1910 — Jan.  7  (P),  26*,  Feb.  10;  1911 
—Jan.  10,  Feb.  5,  24  (B),  26  (B) ; 
1915— Feb.  1  (P),  11  (N),  27  (N), 
March  7  * 
Bussert,  Anna 

1903 — Nov.  13 
Butler,  Els 

1922 — March  10 
Butler,  O'Brien 

1915 — April  20 
Butt,  Clara 

1913— Jan.  8   (V)  *,  is,  20   (Rumford), 
Feb.   s    (Rumford),  March   4    (Rum- 
ford)  ;      1914 — April      1       (Rumford, 
Murdoch)  *;    1922 — March    27 
Byrd,  Winifred 

1918— Feb.  28,  Nov.  5;  1919 — April  9; 
1920 — Feb.  11;  1921 — Feb.  3;  1922 — 
April  12;   1923 — April  29 
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Cadman,  Charles  Wakefield 

1916 — Oct.  18;  1918 — April  10 
Cady,  Harriette 
1906 — March  6;  1912 — April  16;  1914 — 
March  3;   1915 — Feb.  10;   1916 — April 
7,  17;   1919 — Jan.  17;  1922 — Jan.  21; 
1923 — April  28 
Cahier,  Mme.   Charles 

1912 — Dec.  3,  16  (N) 
Callaway-John,  Jencie 

1920 — March    15,   Nov.    20;    1921 — Dec. 

17 
Calvary  Church  Choir 

1916— Feb.  8  (Bland) 
Calve,  Emma 

1905 — Nov.  5*;   1906 — Feb.  23;    1915 — 
Feb.  19*;  1922 — Jan.  9,  21,  March  22, 
May  5,  Nov.  6  (N) 
Campanari,  Giuseppe 

1905 — Nov.  27  (N) 
Campbell,  Craig 

1915 — Nov.  28;  1916 — April  18 
Campbell,  John 

1920 — Oct.  29 
Capelli,  Nessy  &  Orazio 

1920 — Jan.   14 
Carlquist,  Lilli 

191 9 — Nov.  18 
Carmen 

1904 — Nov.  26  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Ackte,      Fremstad,      Journet,      Saleza, 
Vigna  * 
Carp  v.  Du  Carp,  Marie  Magdeleine 
Carpi,  Fernando 

1919 — Feb.  18 
Carrard,  Olga 

1920 — March  2 
Carre,  Carolyn 

192 1 — April  2 
Carreno,  Teresa 

1907 — Dec.  23  (N) ;  1908 — Jan.  10  (B), 
13  *,  March  28  (P) ;  1909— Nov.  26 
(P),  Dec.  5,  20  (Nordica) ;  1913 — Oct. 
31  (P),  Nov.  5;  1914 — Jan.  10,  Feb.  23 
(P) ;  1916— Oct.  28  * 
Carreras,  Maria 

J923 — Jan.  23,  Feb.  27 
Carrillo,  Julian  v.  Amer.  Sym.  Orch. 
Carson,   Leon 

1922 — April  7    (I.   Church) 
Carson,  Mary 

191 5 — March  31;  19 16 — April  3 
Caruso,  Enrico 

19 19 — March  23  (Jubilee)  * 
Carver,  Charles 

1919 — Dec.  23;   1922 — March  28 


Casals,  Pablo 
1904— Jan.    13    (FC)  *,  March   9    (Met- 
calfe) ;    1915 — Jan.    19    (Bauer)  *,    25 
(Bauer),  Feb.  7   (Bauer),  28  (Bauer), 
March  12  (Bauer),  Nov.  12  (P),  Nov. 
21  (Bauer),  Dec.  18  (N) ;  1916— Jan.  9 
(Metcalfe)*,  19   (Bauer),  24  (FM)  *, 
Feb.     28     (P),    March     10     (N)     26 
(Bauer);    1917— Jan.    14    (Bauer),    28 
Metcalfe,  Feb.  18   (Bauer),  March  12 
(N),  April  1  (Bauer),  16;  1918— Jan. 
25   (P),  Feb.  4  (P),  March  3,  1920 — 
Feb.  22  (N),  March  7,  April  21  (Met- 
calfe);  1922 — Jan.  8,  29,  Feb.  22  (L), 
March    6    (Bauer),  April    8,    Dec.    29 
(N);     1923— Jan.    8,    28     (Metcalfe), 
April  6    (B) 
Casals,  Susan  v.  Metcalfe,  Susan 
Case,  Anna 
1916 — Oct.  12*;   1917 — Oct.  15;   1919— 
Jan.  21;   1920 — March  n;   1921 — Oct. 
20;  1922 — Dec.  6 
Casella,  Alfredo 
1921— Nov.  1   (PA),  Nov.  9*,  25,  Dec. 
14;  1923— Feb.  9  (P),  21 
Caslova,  Marie 

1913— Dec.    19;    1914 — April   22    (Legin- 
ska) ;  1915 — Dec.  16;  1917 — Oct.  21 
Castles,  Amy 

191 7 — April  12 
Catalina,  Francisca 

1921 — Jan.  2;   1922 — Oct.  29   (Vincente) 
Cater-Karr,  Mrs. 

1905 — April  9  (Johnstone) 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  Chorus 

1918 — March    13    (Farrow) ;    1920 — Jan. 

3° 
Catholic  Oratorio  Society 

1910 — Feb.  21,  March  27;   1912 — March 
20;  1913 — March  10;  1915 — March  27, 
1917 — Feb.  27 
Cavalieri,  Lina 

1913 — March  10  (Muratore)  * 
Cavallini,  Fausto 

1922 — Jan.  17  (Regeczy) 
Cavan,  Marie 

1920 — Jan.  n  (Marak) 
Cazeaux,  Jeanette 

19 1 7 — March    26 
Cerny,  Mlada 

1905 — March  24 
Chadwick,    George 

Orch. 
Chaliapin,  Feodor 

192 1 — Nov.    14*, 
6,  Dec.  6 


W.    v.    N.    Y.    Sym. 


Dec.    26;    1922 — Nov. 
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Chamber  Music  Art  Society 

1922 — March  28 
Chaminade,  Cecile 

1908 — Oct.  25  *,  Dec.  16 
Chapin,  Marion 

1921 — March  29 
Chapman,  Edith  v.  Gould,  Edith  Chapman 
Charles,  Sam 

191 7 — Nov.    23    (Eichheim) 
Cheatham,  Kitty 

1906 — Dec.  29*;  1907 — April  2;  1908 — 
April  21;  1910 — Dec.  28  (Humper- 
dinck)  *,  1911 — Jan.  4,  Dec.  27;  1912 — 
Jan.  3,  March  4  (R),  Dec.  28;  1913 
— March  25;  1914 — Jan.  6,  April  4; 
1915 — April  6,  Dec.  28;  1916 — Jan.  4, 
Dec.  16;  1917 — Nov.  28 
Chemet,  Renee 

1921 — March  23  (N) ;  1923 — Jan.  10 
Cherniavsky  Trio 

1917 — Jan.   17,  24,  Dec.  30 
Chew,  Otie 

1 90s— Nov.  11    (P)  * 
Chiapusso,  Jan 

1919 — March     19,     April     13;      1920 — 
April  7 
Chicago  String  Quartet 

1922 — Feb.  10 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  v.  Theodore 
Thomas  Orch. 
192 1 — Jan.  26  (Stock)  * 
Chigrinsky,   Alexander 

1 92 1 — Nov.   12 
Chopourian,  Angel  Agnes 

191 1 — Nov.  23 
Christie,  Winifred 
1915 — Nov.  23;  1916 — Dec.  7;  1917 — Jan. 
30;  1918 — Feb.  15  (B)  ;  1919 — Feb.  13, 
March  10  (N),  Dec.  31 
Church,  Inez 

1922 — April  7  (Carson) 
Church,  Marjorie 

1918 — Feb.  8,  April  30 
Ciaparelli-Viafora,  Gina 

1913 — Feb.  20;  1915 — Feb.  5;  1916 — Feb. 
2   (Kirksmith) ;  191 7 — Feb.  4 
Cincinnati  Orchestra 

1917 — Jan.    10    (Kunwald) ;    1919 — Nov. 
28   (Ysaye),  Dec.   1 
City  Symphony  Orchestra 
1922 — Nov.  19  (Foch),  28,  30,  Dec.  5,  21; 
1923 — Jan.   1,   2,   15,  18    (Milhaud)  *, 
22    (Foch),   Feb.    1,   4,   8,   12,    13,   19, 
20,  25,  26,  March  1,  5,  11,  12 
Clark,  Charles  W. 

1906 — March,   14;    1908 — Jan.    12;    1911 


— March  18  (N),  20  (N),  31;  1916— 
Nov.  25 
Clark,  Elizabeth  Sherman 

1912 — Feb.  6 
Clark,  Mrs.  Frank  K. 

1914 — Dec.  9 
Clarke,  Rebecca 
1920 — Jan.  27 
Clarkson,  Margaret 
192 1 — March   15 
Claussen,  Julia 

1916— Jan.  28  (Spalding),  Feb.  27  (M), 
Oct.  31;  1917 — Feb.  23  (N) ;  1918— 
Nov.  3;  1920 — March  19;  1922 — Nov. 

7 
Clef   Club  Orchestra 

1913 — Feb.  13 
Clemens,   Clara 

1909 — April  14;  1914 — Nov.  26  (Gabrilo- 
witsch)  *,  Dec.  16;  1915 — Feb.  22  (R), 
March  30,  Nov.  7,  Dec.  21;  1916 — Jan. 
4  (Petschnikova),  Nov.  14,  Dec.  17; 
1917 — Nov.  27;  1918 — March  26;  1921 
— April  3,  Dec.  11;  1923 — Jan.  16 
Clement,  Edmond 

191 1 — Jan.  4  (P),  19*,  March  1;  1912 — 

Jan.  17,  Nov.  18  (N) ;  1913— Jan.  8,  31 

(Teyte),  Feb.  10  (P),  March  12;  1921 

— Oct.  25,  Nov.  2 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

1921 — Feb.  14  (Sokoloff) ;  1922 — Jan.  25; 

1923 — Jan-  24 
Clifton,  Chalmers  v.  Amer.  Orch.  Soc. 
Clug,   Ruth 

1920 — Oct.   20;    192 1 — March   1;    1923 — 
Jan.  25 
Coates,  Albert  v.  N.  Y.  Sym.  Orch. 
Cohen,   Gertrude 

1912 — March  20 
Cole,  Kelly 

1903 — Nov.  17;  1904 — April  13  (Faure) ; 
1905 — Jan.    18    (L.   Morse) 
Coleridge-Taylor,  Samuel 

1906 — Nov.  17  * 
Cole-Talbert,  Florence 

1 918 — April  17 
Colonna,  Harold 
191 7 — Feb.  13 
Colonne,  Edouard  v.  Phil.  Sym.  Orch. 
Columbia  University  Chorus 

1914— April  16  (W.  Hall) ;  1915— Feb.  3; 
1916 — April  12,  Dec.   19;   1917 — April 
26,    Dec.    21;    1920 — Feb.    5;    1923 — 
March  27 
Community  Chorus 
19 16 — Dec.  27 
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Cone-Baldwin,  Carolyn 

1917 — Nov.  6;   1919 — Nov.  14 
Connell,  Horatio 

1913 — Nov.  26;  1914 — Nov.  S  (Schnabel- 
Tollefsen) 
Consolo,  Ernesto 
1907 — April  24;  1909 — Feb.  10  (K)  ;  1910 
Nov.  16  (K) ;  1911— Feb.  25  (P)  ;  1912 
— Jan.    19    (P),   25    (Parlow),  Feb.    1 
(Parlow),  8  (Parlow),  12  (N),  March 
13  (K);  1913— Jan.  27  (N),  March  3 
(Barrere) 
Conti,  Emilia 

1 9 14 — March  6 
Cook,  Cora 

1922 — Dec.  6 
Coons,  Minnie 
1905 — Nov.  3 
Cooper,  Charles 

1915 — Dec.   4;    1916 — Nov.    26,   Dec.    19 
(Roentgen);  1917 — March  21,  Nov.  6; 
1920 — Dec.   16 
Copeland,  George 

1910 — Jan.     29     (Lund) ;     1915 — March 
16*,    April    16     (Huston),    Nov.    25, 
Dec.    7;     1916 — March    22     (Varesa), 
Nov.  22 
Corigliano,  John 

1919 — April  19;    1920 — April  21;   1921 — 
Nov.  7;  1923 — Jan.  1  (C),  Feb.  19 
Cornell,  Louis 

1915 — Nov.  30;   1916 — Nov.  21;    1917 — 
Feb.  15;  1919 — Nov.  15 
Cornfeld,    Alfred 
1914 — Feb.  22 
Cornish,  Winifred  Young 

1918 — Dec.  29 
Cortot,  Alfred 
1918— Nov.  12*,  Dec.  16  (N),  27  (N) ; 
1919 — Jan.  23;  1920 — Jan.  7  (PA),  21, 
Feb.   9    (N),    18,    20;    1921 — Jan.    26, 
Feb.   18;   1922 — Nov.  13   (N),  Dec.  3 
(P) ;    1923— Feb.   23 
Cottlow,  Augusta 

1906 — Nov.    2;    1907 — Dec.    13;    1912 — 
April  22;  1918 — Oct.  29;  1920 — Jan.  9, 
March    13;    1921 — April    16;;    1922 — 
Jan.  28;  1923 — Jan.  20. 
Courboin,  Charles 
1919 — March  7 
Cracroft,  Mary 

191 1 — March  21 
Craft,  Marcella 

1916 — March  24,  Nov.  12 
Crespi,  Valentina 
1 92 1 — Nov.  17 


Cristoloveanu,  Olga 

1922 — Nov.  13 
Croix,  Aurora  La 

1918 — Nov.    19;    1919 — March    30,    Oct. 
18;  1920 — Jan.  13 
Crosby,  Phoebe 

1920 — Jan.  22,  Nov.  24;  1922 April  6 

Crossley,  Ada 

1903 — Feb.  7 
Croxton,  Frank 

1914— Feb.  16  (PS) 
Cruce,  Francesca 

1921 — Nov.  17;  1922 — Oct.  30 
Culbertson,  Sascha 

1920 — March  9 
Culp,  Julia 

1913 — Jan.  11  *,  29,  Feb.  10  (N),  28, 
March  29,  April  15;  1914 — Jan.  6,  30 
(P),  Feb.  2  (P),  19  (N),  March  7,  14, 
Nov.  20  (P)  ;  1915 — Jan.  6*,  31,  Feb. 
8  (P),  March  7,  Nov.  29  (N),  Dec.  17; 
1916— Jan.  14,  Feb.  11  (P),  21  (P), 
March  17,  April  12  (Grainger),  Nov. 
29;  1917 — Feb.  16;  1921 — April  24 
Cumpson,   Harry 

1915 — Oct.  20  (Milinowski) ;  1919 — April 
2 
Czerwonky,  Richard 
1918 — Nov.  14 

Dadmun,  Royal 

1 914 — March   20   (Namara-Toye) ;    192 1 
— Jan.  7,  Nov.  29 
D'Ahna  v.  Ahna  Pauline  d' 
Dailey,  Monica 

191 1 — Nov.  18 
D'Albert  v.  Albert,  Eugen  d' 
Dale,  Esther 

1921 — April  16,  Nov.  24;    1923 — Feb.   1 
D'Alverez  v.  Alverez,  Marguerite  d' 
Dambois,  Maurice 

191 7 — April  22,  Oct.  26;  1 9 18 — April  10, 
Oct.  30,  Nov.  29;  1919 — Nov.  8 
Da  Motta  v.  Motta,  Jose  da 
Damrosch,   Frank   v.   Oratorio   Soc,   Mus. 

Art.  Soc  &  People's  Choral  Union 
Damrosch,  Walter  v.  Phil.  Orch.  &  N.  Y. 
Sym.  Orch.  1909 — Feb.  27   (Barrere  & 
Kefer) ;   1921 — Dec.  22    (Fifteen  pian- 
ists) *;     1922 — Feb.    28     (concert    in 
honor  of)  * 
Dana,  Marguerite 
192 1 — March  22 
D'Angelo  v.  Angelo,  Francesca  d' 
Dannreuther  Quartet 
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Dannreuther    Quartet    {cont'd) 

1903 — Jan.  28,  Feb.  25,  March  25,  Nov. 
18;    1904 — March    9;    1905 — Nov.    16 
Danziger,  Laura 

1905 — March  7  (G.  Morgan) 
D'Arnalle  v.  Arnalle,  Vernon  d' 
Davey,  Murray 

192 1 — March  8 
Davidson,  Louise 

1 9 18 — April  20 
Davidson,  Rebecca 

1914 — Jan.    13;    1919 — Oct.    29 
Davies,  Ben 

!903 — April  23    (Roger-Miclos) 
Davies,  Merlin 

1916 — Oct.    17 
Davies,  Penelope 

1919 — Feb.   10;   1920 — March  24 
Davies,  Reuben 

19 1 9 — March  21 
Davis,  Alice  Virginia 

19 1 5 — Oct.  16 
Davis,  Mary 

1922 — Jan.  14 
Davison,    Archibald    T.    v.    Harvard    Glee 

Club 
Dayton,  Katharine 

1915 — Dec.  16;  1919 — Dec.  30 
De  Blanck  v.  Blanck,  Margot  de 
De  Courcy,  Florence 

19 14 — April  18 
Decreus,  Camille 

1915 — Dec.  1   (Tourret) 
Deeks,  Clara 

192 1 — March  13 
De  Gogorza  v.  Gogorza,  Emilio  de 
De  Horvath  v.  Horvath,  Cecile  Ayres  de 
Deighton,  Hilda 

19 15 — March  3  (Narelle) 
De  Kerekjarto  v.  Kerekjarto,  Duci  de 
De  la  Torre  v.  Torre,  Marta  de  la 
Delaunois,  Raymonde 

1923 — April  21 
Delcourt,  Lucille 

1919 — Dec.  29;  1920 — Feb.  3 
Delman,  Andres  S. 

.  1914 — Feb.  6 
De  Luca,  Giuseppe 

1918 — Feb.   11;  1923 — April  23 
Del  Negri,  Giovanni 

1922 — Jan.  22 
Del  Orbe,  Gabriel 

1915 — Nov.  25,  Dec.  16   (Dimarias) 
De  Macchi  v.  Macchi,  Maria  de 
De  Montjau,  Mme. 

1904 — Nov.  7  (N) 


Denton,  Oliver 

1917 — Jan.    16,    March    30;    1918 — Jan. 
17,  Dec.  1;  1919 — Nov.  16;  1920 — Oct. 
24;    1921 — March    20;    1922 — Feb.    8, 
Nov.  7 
De  Pachmann  v.  Pachmann,  Vladimir  de 
De  Pasquali  v.  Pasquali,  Bernice  de 
De  Phillippe  v.  Phillippe,  Dora  de 
De  Regeczy  v.  Regeczy,  Margita  de 
De  Ribaupierre,  Andre 

1920 — March  31 
De  Rohan,  Marie 

1904— Dec.  14 
Deru,  Edouard 

191 7 — March  23  (Sickesz),  April  19 
De  St.  Andre  v.  St.  Andre,  Yvonne  de 
Desmond,  Helen 

1918 — Jan.  21   (Y) 
D'Espinoy,   Madeleine   v.   Espinoy,   Made- 
leine d' 
Destinn,  Emmy 

1915 — Nov.  19  (P) ;   1916 — March  23*; 
1919— Dec.  1  (CO) ;  1921— Oct.  28 
Dethier,  Edouard 

1907 — Feb.    22    (M.    Malkin),   Nov.    30 
(P) ;  1910 — Nov.  10  (Beebe),  Dec.  28 
(P);  1915— Dec.  6  (G.  Dethier);  1916 
—Nov.  13   (G.  Dethier) 
Dethier,  Gaston-Marie 

1915 — Dec.  6  (E.  Dethier) ;   1916 — Nov. 
13  (E.  Dethier) 
De  Treville  v.  Treville,  Yvonne  de 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

1920 — Dec.   9   (Gabrilowitsch)  *;    1921 — 
Feb.  3 
De  Vescovi  v.  Vescovi,  Lucilla  de 
Devi,  Ratan 

1916 — April    14;    1917 — Jan.    12,    March 
5;  1918 — March  8;  1923 — March  5 
Devoll,  George 

1903 — Jan.  28 
De  Wald,  Ernest 

1922 — Oct.  26 
Deyo,  Ruth 

1914— Feb.  9  (P) ;  1915— Feb.  3 
Diaz,  Rafaelo 

19 1 9 — April  7 
Dienne,  Yvonne 
1920 — Dec.  8 
Dilling,  Mildred 

1919 — Nov.  24  (O) 
Dimarias,  Xavier 

1915 — Dec.  16   (Del  Orbe) 
Dimitrieff,  Nina 

1910 — Dec.    21;    1911 — Dec.    18;    1913 — 
Dec.  8   (Dubinsky) ;   1916 — Nov.  12 
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D'Indy  v.  Indy,  Vincent  d' 
Dittler,  Herbert  &  Mary 

1920 — Jan.  5 
Dixon,  Frederic 

1922 — March  29,  Oct.  22;   1923 — March 
21 
Dobkin,  Dmitri 

1921 — Feb.  5  (P),  Dec.  24;   1922 — Nov. 

iS 
Dobson*  Tom 

1915 — April  20,  Oct.  20;  1916 — March  1, 
April  13,  Nov.  14;  1917 — April  2 
Dohnanyi,  Ernst  von  v.  Nat.  Sym.  Orch. 
1921 — Feb.  26*,  March  7  (NS),  14,  27, 
April  11   (NS) ;   1923 — April  1 
Dolmetsch,  Arnold,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

1903 — Jan.   7    (FC)  *,  Jan.  14,  20,  Feb. 
7;  1904 — Nov.  10*,  12 
Don  Carlos 

1922 — Dec.  3   (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Chaliapin,  Gordon,  Martinelli,  Peralta, 
Rothier,  Papi  * 
Donahue,  Eleanor 

1916 — Nov.  5;  1918 — May  4  (Michot) 
Donahue,  Lester 

1915 — Oct.    28;    1916 — Oct.    24;    1917 — 
March  16;   1919 — Oct.  25;   1922 — Dec. 

5 
Donalda,  Pauline 

1907 — April  27 
Doob-Kopetzky,  Anah 

1922 — Nov.  2 
Doolittle,  Maude 

1916 — Jan.  29;  1920 — Oct.  17 
Dornay,  Louis 

1922 — March  15 
Dostal,  George 

1916 — Oct.  30;   1917 — Oct.  29 
Douthitt,  Wilfrid  v.  Graveure,  Louis 
Draper,  Paul 

1914 — Nov.   18;    1915 — Jan.    15,  22,  29; 
1916 — Feb.  28;  March  13,  27 
Drayton,  Katharine 

191 7 — Nov.  22 
Dresden  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

1909 — April  11 
Dresser  v.  Van  Dresser,  Marcia 
Drury,  Norma 

1921 — Oct.    26;    1922 — Nov.    1;    1923 — 
Jan.  10 
Dubinsky,  Vladimir 

1913 — Dec.    8    (Dimitrieff) ;    1917 — Jan. 
8 
Du  Carp,  Marie  Magdeleine 

1920 — April  7;  1921 — Jan.  9,  March  17; 
1922 — Jan.  26 


Dufau,  Jenny 

1913 — Oct.  20;  1916 — Jan.  21,  26 
Dufault,  Paul 

1907 — Dec.  14;    1911 — Nov.   28;    1913 — 
Feb.  19 
Dufft,  Carl  E. 

1908 — Dec.  10 
Dufranne,  Hector 

1912 — Nov.  23  (N) 
Dumesnil,  Maurice 

1918 — Feb.    8;     1920 — Jan.    8,    Feb.    7, 
March  3 
Dunham,  Edna  Sands 

191 1 — March  30,  Nov.  16 
Dupre,  Marcel 

1921 — Nov.  19,  26,  Dec.  1,  13,  17;  1923 
— March  20 
Durieux,  Willem 

1913— Feb.  22  (N) ;  1923— Jan.  15  (C) 
Dux,   Claire 

192 1 — Nov.     30     (P)  ;      1922 — Feb.     6, 
April  9 
Dyk  v.  Van  Dyk,  Rosine 

Eames,  Emma 

1906— Feb.    15*;    1909— Feb.    27     (Go- 
gorza)  *;     1912 — Jan.    1     (Gogorza)  * 
Easley,  Donna 

1912 — Dec.     10;      1913 — Nov.     21      (F. 
Rogers) ;  19 16 — April  28 
Easton,  Florence 

1917 — Feb.     22     (Maclennan,     Francis)  ; 
1920 — Nov.    8    (N) ;    1921 — March    18 
(N),  Nov.  4  (N) ;  1922— Feb.  20  (N), 
Nov.  3*;  1923 — April  21 
Ebell,  Hans 

1915 — Jan.  16   (Hochstein) 
Echaniz,  Jose  (Pepito) 

1920 — Nov.  12;  1922 — Jan.  5 
Edlin,    Harriet   v.    Scholder-Edlin,    Harriet 
Edlin,    Louis 

1905— Jan.  18   (V)  * 
Egan,  Thomas 

1915 — Feb.  6;  191 7 — April  16  (Breton) 
Egenieff,  Franz 

1913 — Dec.  17 
Eichheim,  Henry 

1917 — Nov.     23     (S.     Charles)  ;     1920 — 
Dec.  5 
Elektra 

1910 — Feb.    2    (Manhattan    Opera    Co.) 
Baron,  Dufault,  Gerville-Reache,  Huber- 
deau,  Mazarin,  de  la  Fuente  * 
Elgar,  Edward  v.  Oratorio  Soc. 
Elki  Trio 

1917 — Jan.  22 
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Ellenson,  Hans 

1911 — Feb.  23   (Rider-Possart) 
Ellerman,  Amy 
1922 — Jan.  25 
Elman,  Minna 

192 1 — Feb.  23 
Elman,  Mischa 

1908 — Dec.  11,  18*;  1909 — Jan.  8  (B) 
10  (B),  29,  Feb.  1,  14  (P),  23,  April  4; 
1910 — Jan.  14  (B),  16  (B),  20,  Feb. 
20,  March  4  (R),  10;  1911 — Jan.  13, 
15  (B)  *,  29,  Feb.  14;  1912 — Oct.  27, 
Nov.  5  (P),  Dec.  1;  1913 — Jan.  6  (N) ; 
1914 — Jan.  12  (P),  16  (P),  Feb.  1,  15, 
March  16,  April  18  (Hofmann) ;  1915 — 
Oct.  23  (N)  *,  31;  1916 — Feb.  13,  Nov. 
10  (P),  Dec.  18  (P);  1917— Jan.  28 
(N),  Feb.  11  (P),  Oct.  22,  Nov.  5 
(N);  1918— Feb.  10  (P),  Nov.  18 
(Ysaye),  Dec.  20  (P) ;  1919 — Jan.  1 
(R),  March  17  (P),  Sept.  29,  Nov.  17 
(Ysaye),  28  (CO)  *;  1920— Feb.  13 
(N),  May  10;  1922 — Sept.  30,  Nov. 
13,  Dec.  10;  1923 — Feb.  26,  May 
21 
Elshuco  Trio 
1918 — Nov.  1;  1919 — Jan.  4,  Dec.  9;  1920 
— Feb.  10,  March  9,  Dec.  8;  1921 — 
March  15,  Dec.  10;  1923 — Jan.  12, 
March  24 
Elvyn,   Myrtle 

1909 — Nov.  22   (N)  * 
Elwes,  Gervase 

1909 — March  12,  31  (N),  April  3;  1921 — 
Jan.  7 
Emden  v.  Van  Emden,  Harriet 
Enderlin,  William 

1915 — Feb.  6,  Nov.  13 
Endert  v.  Van  Endert,  Elizabeth  Boehm 
Enesco,    Georges 

1923 — Jan.  23  *,  Feb.  2    (B) 
Engel,  Gabriel 

1920 — Jan.  25,  Oct.  31;  1921 — Nov.  22 
Engel,  S.  Camillo 
1902 — Nov.  20 
Engell,  Birgit 

1920 — Nov.   22;    1921 — Jan.    15 
Erard,  Jose 

1912 — March  4  (Munkascy) 
Erza,  Berthe 

1922 — Jan.  14 
Escobar,  Consuelo 

1923 — May  1 
Espinoy,  Madeleine  d' 

1916 — Feb.  2 
Europe,  James  Reese  v.  Negro  Sym.  Orch. 


Euryanthe 

1 9 14 — Dec.  20  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Hempel,    Middleton,    Ober,    Sembach, 
Weil,  Toscanini  * 
Ewell,  Lois 

1915 — Nov.  26;   1920 — April  14;   1923 — 
Feb.  26  (C) 
Eyer,  Emil 
1922 — Feb.  13 

Faas,  Mildred 

1922 — March  21 
Fabrizio,  Carmine 

i923 — Jan.  16 
Fabry,  Anica 

1916 — Jan.  17;  1920 — March  1 
Falk,  Jules 

1 91 9 — Oct.  29 
Fanning,   Cecil 

1916 — Jan.    5;    1917 — Jan.    20;    1919 — 
Oct.  22 
Farley,   Roland 

1918 — Dec.  13 
Farnham,  W.  Lynnwood 

1922 — Nov.  4 
Farrar,  Amparito 

1918 — Jan.  19 
Farrar,  Geraldine 

1910 — Nov.  11  (B) ;  1912 — Feb.  23  (B) ; 
1913 — Jan.  13   (B),  Oct.  26 
Farrell,  Frank  L. 

191 1 — March  29 
Farrow,  Miles  v.   Cathedral  of  St.  John's 

Chorus 
Farry,   Mercedes 

1922 — March  1 
Faure,  Jeanne 

1904 — April  13  (K.  Cole) 
Fay,  Maude 

1916 — April  2;  1 918 — March  4 
Fenton,  Rome 

1909 — Feb.  26 
Ferguson,  Lydia 

1917 — April  2;   1918 — Nov.  11 
Fergusson,  George 

1920 — Dec.  9 
Fernanda,  Doria 

1923 — March  21 
Fernandez   Arbos  v.   Arbos,   Enrique   Fer- 
nandez 
Ferrari-Fontana,  Edoardo 

19 14— Dec.  18  (P) 
Fidelio 

1915 — Jan.  31  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Braun,  Goritz,  Matzenauer,  Reiss, 
Schumann,  Urlus,  Hertz  * 
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Fiedler,  Max  v.  Phil.  Orch.  &  Boston  Orch. 
Finn,  William  J.  v.  Paulist  Choir  of  Chi- 
cago 
Finnegan,  John 
1920 — Dec.  21 
Fischer,  Adelaide 

1915 — Jan.   12;    1916 — Feb.   1,  Nov.   18; 
1918 — Feb.  5 ;  1920 — Feb.  18 
Fischer,  Elsa 

1913 — Feb.  25    (Mrs.  W.  L.  Bennett) 
(Elsa)    Fischer  String  Quartet 

1923— Jan.  30 
Fischer,  Emil 

1904 — Jan.  4  (N) 
Fishberg,  Jascha 
1922 — Dec.  11 
Fisk,   Katherine 

1903 — Nov.  21,  Dec.  4 
Fisk  University  Quartet 

1 9 10 — March  16 
Fitziu,  Anna 

1916 — Feb.    23    (Granados) ;    1920 — Oct. 
25  (Jacobsen) 
Die  Fledermaus 

1905 — Feb.  17  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.), 
Alten,      Dippel,       Goritz,      Sembrich, 
Walker,  Franko  * 
Flesch,  Karl 

1914— Jan.  23  (P),  Feb.  6,  14  (N) 
Flonzaley  Quartet 

190S — Dec.  6*,  20;  1906 — Jan.  17,  Dec. 
5;  1907 — Jan.  10*;  1908 — Jan.  15*, 
March  18;  1909 — Jan.  6,  Feb.  3*, 
March  17,  29;  1910 — Jan.  12,  Feb.  2, 
March  2,  Dec.  7;  1911 — Jan.  25,  Dec. 
5*;  1912 — Jan.  9,  Feb.  27,  Dec.  10; 
1913 — Feb.  4,  March  11,  Dec.  2;  1914 
— Jan.  27*,  March  10,  Dec.  8*;  1915 
— Jan.  26,  March  9,  Nov.  30*;  1916 — 
Jan.  26,  March  15,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  30; 
1917 — Jan.  24,  March  14,  Nov.  28; 
1918 — Jan.  29,  March  13,  31,  April  6, 
Nov.  27;  1919 — Jan.  22,  Feb.  16,  March 
12,  Nov.  26;  1920 — Jan.  21,  March  10, 
Nov.  23,  Dec.  22  (PA) ;  192 1 — Jan.  19, 
March  9,  Nov.  23;  1922 — Jan.  18, 
March  8,  Nov.  22;  1923 — Jan.  17, 
March  7 
Florence,  Rose 

1922 — Feb.  22,  Nov.  22 
Floridia,  Pietro  v.  Ital.  Sym.  Orch. 
Foch,   Dirk  v.   City   Sym.   Orch.   &  Amer. 
Orch.  Soc. 
1920 — April   22 
Foldesy,  Arnold 
1907 — Nov.  16 


Fogel,  Helen 

!923 — March    28 
Fonariova,  Genia 

1919 — Jan.  17;   1920 — Feb.  20 
Fontana  v.  Ferrari-Fontana,  Edoardo 
Fordham  University  Choir 

192 1 — Feb.  22 
Foret,  Augette 
1 91 5 — Feb.  6 
Forteza,  Catalina 

1920 — Jan.  2 
La  Forza  del  Destino 

1918 — Nov.  16  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Caruso,    Chalmers,    D'Angelo,    Gentle, 
Mardones,  Ponselle,  Papi  * 
Foster,  Harriet 

1908 — Feb.    19;    1917 — Dec.    29;    1920 — 
March  5 
Foster,  Muriel 

1 90S— Jan.  15  (B) 
Fowlston,  Edgar 
1922 — Dec.  15 
Fox,  Dorothy 

1918 — Jan.  8;  192 1 — Feb.  8 
Fradkin,  Frederic 

19 1 1 — Jan.  11 
Fraemke,  August 

1912 — Jan.  19  (P) 
Frank,  Ethel 

1920 — Jan.  9;  1922 — Nov.  2 
(Sam)    Franko's  Concerts  v.  Bach  Choral 
Soc. 
1903 — Jan.  7*,  28,  Feb.  18;   1904 — Jan. 
13  *,  Feb.  3,  March  9,  Dec.  30;  1905 — 
Jan.  20,  Feb.  24,  Nov.  17;  1906 — Feb. 
2,  April  16;  1907 — Feb.  15;  1908 — Jan. 
16,  Dec.  23;  1909 — Jan.  27,  March  3; 
1917 — Jan.  21,  Feb.  18,  March  12 
Fraser  v.  Kennedy-Fraser,  Marjory  &  Pa- 

tuffa 
Freeman,   Grace 

1920 — Oct.  15    (Scheuermann) 
Fremstad,  Olive 

1904 — Dec.  11  (B) ;  1914 — Feb.  28  (NL), 
Nov.  2    (N),  Dec.  17;    1915 — Jan.   11 
(P) ;    1916— Feb.   6    (P)  ;    1917— April 
15  *;   1920 — Jan.  20 
French  Quartet 

1909 — Jan.  29,  March  5 
Fricker,  Herbert  v.  Mendelssohn  Choir  of 

Toronto 
Fried  v.  Sokolsky-Fried,  Sara 
Friedberg,  Carl 
1914— Nov.  3,  Dec.  7  (P) ;  1915 — Jan.  12; 
1916 — Feb.  8,  Nov.  6  (N) ;  1917 — Jan. 
24 
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Friedheim,  Arthur 

1910 — Dec.  18;  191 1 — Nov.  19  (R),  Dec. 
22  (P)  ;  1912 — April  1;  1916 — April  4;  - 
1917 — Oct.  ig,  29,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  3. 
Friedman,  Ignaz 

1921— Jan.   8,   26    (NS),   Feb.   6,  March 
14  (N),  Dec.  4,  16;  1922 — Feb.  5;  1923 
— Jan.  14,  Feb.  4,  March  23 
Friends  of  Music  Society 

1913 — Dec.  8;  1914 — Jan.  5  *,  Feb.  2,  19, 
Nov.  23,  Dec.  14;  1915 — Jan.  18;  Feb. 
15,  Nov.  15*,  Dec.  20;  1916 — Jan.  17, 
24*,  April  10*,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  18; 
1917 — Jan.  12,  is,  29,  Feb.  12,  May 
4*,  Nov.  9,  Dec.  3;  1918 — Jan.  14, 
April  8,  1919 — Jan.  13,  March  17, 
Nov.  10;  1920 — Jan.  19,  Feb.  9,  March 
15,  Nov.  15;  1921 — Jan.  17,  April  4, 
Nov.  7,  Dec.  s,  19;  1922 — Jan.  2,  16, 
Feb.  2  *,  6,  27,  March  13,  27,  Nov.  27; 
1923 — Jan.  1,  15,  Feb.  1,  26,  March  26 
Frijsh,  Povla 

1915 — Nov.  11*;  1917 — March  4*;  1918 
— April  27;  1920 — April  15 
Friml,  Rudolf 

1904 — Nov.  18  *,  Dec.  8,  15 
Frisca,    Alice 

192 1 — Oct.   7 
Friskin,  James 

1916 — Feb.  16;   1917 — Feb.  3 
Fryer,  Herbert 

1914 — Dec.  10;  1915 — March  8  (Mukle) ; 
1 9 16 — Feb.  5,  April  5 
Fryer,  Nathan 

1908 — Nov.  12 
Fuchs,  Josef 

1920 — Nov.  13;   1921 — Jan.  4 
Fuchs,  Rinardi 

1923 — April  4 
Fuleihan,  Anis 

1919 — Oct.  30 
Fuller,  Dorothy,  Rosalind  &  Cynthia 

1916 — Nov.  28 
Fuller,  Sara 

1919 — April  21;  1923 — Jan.  24 
Funes,  Manolito 
1914 — Jan.  28 
Funk,  Irene  Armstrong 
1910 — Nov.  10 

Gabrilowitsch,  Clara  v.  Clemens,  Clara 

Gabrilowitsch,  Ossip  v.  Detroit  Sym.  Orch. 

1902 — Nov.    20    (W)  *,    Dec.    s  *,   April 

25,   30;    1907— Jan.   5,    20*,   Feb.    24 

(B),   28,  March  5,  6   (K),  April   15; 

1908— Dec.  4  (B);  1909— Feb.  1  (N), 


7,  May  2;  1914 — Nov.  26  (Clemens)  *, 
Dec.  19  (N) ;  1915 — Jan.  27,  Feb.  14, 
22  (R),  March  8  (P),  17  (N),  28, 
April  19  (Bauer),  Nov.  3,  14,  Dec.  29; 
1916 — Feb.  25,  March  3  (P),  12,  19 
(Bauer),  April  16,  Nov.  2,  28;  1917 — 
Jan.  1*,  Feb.  18  (N),  March  11, 
April  2  (Bauer),  4  (K)  *,  April  16,  28, 
May  12,  Nov.  19;  1918 — Jan.  4  (N), 
13,  March  28  (PA),  April  19,  26,  May 
3,  Dec.  18  (PA) ;  1919 — Jan.  25,  27 
(N),  April  6,  Nov.  14  (N),  Dec.  14; 
1920 — Jan.  25,  Oct.  9  (NS),  31;  1921 — 
April  18,  May  14  (Bauer),  Nov.  27; 
1922 — Jan.  18  (F),  March  15  (PA),  19, 
Oct.  29,  Nov.  24  (N) ;  1923 — Jan.  1, 
Feb.  8 
Gadski,  Johanna 

1903 — Nov.  8  (B) ;  1904 — Nov.  11  *,  18 
(Bispham) ;  1905 — Dec.  16  (P),  27; 
1906 — Nov.  25  (N),  Dec.  12;  1908 — 
April  11,  Oct.  20;  1909 — Nov.  1; 
1911— Jan.  11  (P),  16  (P),  28  (P), 
Feb.  15,  April  10  (N),  Nov.  8,  17 
(P);  1913— Oct.  27  (N),  Nov.  12; 
1914 — Nov.  12;  1915 — Oct.  30*;  1916 
— Oct.  9;  192 1 — Oct.  31 
Gaertner  v.  Von  Gaertner,  Louis 
Gagneau,  Elaise 

1922 — Feb.  18,  Nov.  30 
Gall,  Yvonne 

19 1 9 — March  29 
Gallico,   Paolo 
1902 — Dec.    10;     1905 — Dec.    9;    191 1 — 
Dec.  11   (P) 
Galli-Curci,  Amelita 

1918 — Feb.  4*,  18,  March  5,  18;  1919 — 
Feb.  10,  24,  March  10,  31,  Oct.  13, 
Nov.  3;  1920 — March  29,  Nov.  8; 
1 92 1 — March  21,  April  11,  May  13,  Oct. 
10;  1922 — Oct.  23 
Galloway,  Amelia 

1917 — Feb.  18 
Galston,    Gottfried 

1912 — Dec.  2  (N),  13 
Ganz,  Rudolph  v.  Phil.  Orch. 

1906 — Feb.  5  (N),  March  22*,  April  11 
(K);  1907— Nov.  9,  18  (N)  *;  1908— 
March  27  (V);  1911 — Nov.  29  (V) ; 
1912 — Nov.  11;  1913 — March  3  (P),  5 
(Ysaye) ;  1914 — Oct.  19;  1915 — March 
17,  31;  1916 — Jan.  4  (Petschnikoff ) , 
Oct.  16,  Nov.  15;  1917 — Jan.  2 
(Spalding),  Feb.  20,  Dec.  2  (N) ;  1918 
— Jan.  19  (P),  Feb.  7  (P) ;  1919 — Jan. 
24,  Oct.  22;  1923 — Jan.  2  (C) 
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Garaguisi,  Nicholas 

191 7 — April  23 
Garden,  Mary 

1911 — April  4*;  1912 — Nov.  27  (Ysaye) 
Gardini,  Nelli 

19 18 — Oct.  16 
Gardner,  Elise 

1 92 1 — April  12 
Gardner,  Samuel 

1913 — March  2,  Nov.  17;  1916 — Oct.  12; 
1917 — Feb.  25,  Oct.  15;  1918 — Nov. 
27;  1919 — Jan.  29,  Oct.  12;  1921 — Jan. 

23 
Garrison,  Mabel 
1917 — Nov.  21;  1918 — Nov.  3,  15   (N) ; 
1920 — Feb.  24;  192 1 — Feb.  13;  1923 — 
Feb.  13 
Garzia,  Felian 

1922 — Feb.  12 
Garziglia,  Felix 
1 9 18 — Nov.  30 
Gates,  Lucy 

1919 — March    3     (P)  ;    1922 — March    1, 
Oct.  14 
Gauthier,  Eva 

1917 — Jan.  24,  May  1,  Nov.  2;    1918 — 
Feb.    11,   April   23;    1919 — March    13; 
1920 — Jan.    12,  Feb.   13*;    1921 — Oct. 
21;  1922 — Oct.  24 
Gebhard,  Heinrich 

1906 — Feb.      21,      27;      1919 — Oct.      10 
(NO)*;  1920— Dec.  18  (NS) 
Gegna,  Jacob 

i923 — Jan.  24 
Gegna,  Max 

1916 — April  18;  1917 — March  24;  1918 — 
March  10 
Gemunder,  Tilla 
192 1 — March  7 
Gendron,   Edouard 

1918 — Dec.  19   (Wins) ;   1919 — March  27 
(Wins),  April  11   (Wins) 
Genova,  Stella 
1919 — Oct.  7 
Gentle,  Alice 

1 91 7 — Nov.  2 
Gerardy,  Jean 

1906 — Jan  6  (P) ;  1907 — Dec.  6;  1908 — 
Feb.  8  (P) ;  1914— Jan.  8  (Ysaye,  Go- 
dowsky))*,     19      (Nielsen),     Feb.     5 
(Ysaye,  Godowsky) 
Gerhardt,  Elena 

1912 — Jan.  10  *,  25,  Feb.  8,  March  1 
(P) ;  1913— Jan.  10  (B),  29,  Feb. 
26,  March  15  (N),  April  16;  1915 
— Jan.    17,    Feb.    14,    March    6    (N), 


April  11;  1916 — Dec.  14;  1917 — 
6  (P),  Feb.  3,  is;  1921 — Oct.  24,  Dec. 
16;  1922— Jan.  4  (PA),  9,  Feb.  27, 
Nov.  30  (C),  Dec.  10;  1923 — Jan.  17, 
Feb.  12 
Gericke,  Wilhelm  v.  Boston  Orch. 
German,  Edward 

1907 — Nov.  18  (N)  * 
Gerville — Reache,  Jeanne 

1912 — March  8*;  1913 — Nov.  17  (P) 
Gherman,  Edudia 

1923 — Feb.  12   (Portnoff) 
Giannini,  Eufemia 

191 9 — May    7 
Giblichmann,  Joseph 

1923 — Jan.    28 
Gigli,    Beniamino 

1922 — May  3 
Gilibert,    Charles 

1903 — Feb.    27;     1909 — Nov.    22     (P) ; 
1910 — March   15    (Tibaldi) 
GDIs,    Gabrielle 

191 7 — Feb.  28,  March  28,  Oct.  28,  Dec.  1 
Gilmore,    Gladys 
1913 — Feb.    10 
Giordano,   Salvatore 

1 9 14— Feb.   s 
Giorni,  Aurelio 

1917 — March    1,    Dec.    14;    1918 — April 

IS 
The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West 

1910 — Dec.  11   (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Amato,  Caruso,  Destinn,  Toscanini  * 
Gittelson,   Frank 

19 14 — Nov.  9   (N),  24 
Given,  Thelma 

1918 — Nov.  4;  1919 — Oct.  19;  1920 — Oct. 
28;  1921 — Dec.  13 
Gjertsen,  Beatrice 

1 9 14 — Dec.   4 
Glass,  Julia 

1921 — April  17   (NS) ;    1922 — Nov.   17 
Gluck,  Alma 

1910 — Oct.  19  *,  Nov.  23  (P) ;  1912 — 
Nov.  3*;  1914 — Jan.  7,  22  (PA)*, 
Nov.  1,  Dec.  s  (N)  ;  1915— Jan.  15 
(P),  19  (P) ;  1916— Nov.  12  *,  24  (N)  ; 
1917 — Jan.  6  (N),  March  s  (Zim- 
balist),  11  (P),  Dec.  24  (P) ;  1918— 
Feb.  10;  1919 — Jan.  19  (Zimbalist), 
April  21  (Zimbalist) ;  1921 — March  7 
(Zimbalist) 
Gluck,  Margel 

1923 — Jan.  24 
Godillot,  Alice 
1923 — May  3 
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Godowsky,  Leopold 

1912 — Nov.  22  (P),  28*,  Dec.  19,  29 
(Ysaye) ;  1914 — Jan.  8  (Ysaye,  Ge- 
rardy)  *,  Feb.  S  (Ysaye,  Gerardy), 
March  4;  1915 — Oct.  18*,  Nov.  14; 
1916 — Feb.  25,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  13;  1917 
— Jan.  10  (K),  Oct.  21;  1918 — March 
22;  1919 — Jan.  30;  1920 — Feb.  4, 
March  4  (P),  31  (N),  Sept.  27 
(Rosen),  Oct.  12,  Nov.  29  (P) ;  1921 — 
March  2  (NS)  ;  1922 — May  4 
Gogorza,  Emilio  de 
1909 — Jan.  27*,  Feb.  18,  27  (Eames)  *; 
1910 — Nov.  12  (N) ;  1912 — Jan.  1 
(Eames)*;  1915— Jan.  25  (N),  Nov. 
9;  191 7 — Nov.  26;  1919 — Feb.  17  (N), 
March  3;  1920 — Nov.  22*;  1921 — 
Nov.  21,  Dec.  12;  1922 — Nov.  20; 
1923 — March  n  (C) 
Golibart,  Victor 

1922 — March  11 
Golub,  Solomon 

1919 — Dec.    21;    1921 — Oct.   31 
Gondre,  Mona 

1919 — Dec.    24;    1920 — April    6;    1922 — 
Dec.  s 
Go  ode,  Blanche 
1914 — Nov.  5 
Goodson,  Katharine 

1907 — March  23  (B) ;  1908 — Jan.  25 
(N),  Feb.  18;  1909 — Feb.  20,  March 
26  (V);  1912— Jan.  17  (K),  31,  Feb. 
19  (P);  1913— Dec.  4;  1914— Jan.  31 
(N),  March  25;  1915 — Feb.  5,  Dec.  3; 
1916 — Jan.  7;  1920 — Feb.  17,  March 
18 
Goossens,  Eugene 

1922 — Jan.  30  (N) 
Gootjes,  Dirk 

1 918 — March  8 
Gordon,  Dorothy 

1923 — March    29 
Gordon,  Philip 

1919 — Dec.  22;  1920 — Feb.  13,  April  19, 
Dec.  4  \ 

Gorokhoff,    Ivan    T.    v.    Russ.    Cathedral 

Choir 
Gosnell,  Vivian 
1916 — Feb.  1 
Gottschalk,  Belle 

1915 — April  7  (Hodgson) 
Goyescas 

1916 — Jan.  29  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
de  Luca,  Fitziu,  Martinelli,  Perini, 
Bavagnoli  * 


Grainger,  Percy  Aldridge  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
1915— Feb.  12*,  is  (N),  March  13  (P), 
Nov.  1    (N),  27   (P),  Dec.  9;   1916 — 
Jan.    25,    March    6     (P))     April    12 
(Culp),  Nov.  9;   1917 — Jan.  27   (N) 
March   2    (P),   26    (P),  Oct.  29    (N), 
Nov.  2    (N),  18;   1918 — Jan.  21,  Dec. 
3;    1919— Dec.  5    (N),  15  P);    1920— 
Jan.  4  *,  Oct.  18,  Nov.  29  (N),  Dec.  8; 
1921 — Feb.  14  (P) ;  1922 — Jan.  9  (N), 
Feb.  12,  25   (P) 
Granados,  Enrique 

1916 — Jan.  24  (FM)  *,  Feb.  23   (Fitziu) 
Granville,  Charles  Norman 

1913— Oct.  30 
Grasse,  Edwin 

J9°3 — Nov.  13,  20;  1905 — Nov.  30,  Dec. 
29;    1906 — Jan.    26,   Nov.    22;    1912 — 
March    12;     1913 — Nov.    29;     1916 — 
March  28,  Nov.  11  (Mylott) 
Graveure,  Louis  pseud,  for  Wilfrid  Douthitt 
1914 — Dec.  1;  1915 — Oct.  21;  1916 — Jan. 
26,  March  27;   1917 — Oct.  26,  Nov.  9, 
Dec.   9   (P);    1918— Jan.   7    (P),  Oct. 
27;     1919 — Oct.    19;     1920 — Feb.    29; 
1922 — Jan.  22,  Oct.  29 
Greenberg,  Isidor 
1923 — March  6 
Greene,  Walter 

191 8 — Nov.  22 
Greenfield,  Albert 

1917 — Jan.    6;     1919 — Dec.    21;    1920 — 
Nov.  18;  1923 — Jan.  30 
Gregorian  Club 

1915 — March  24  (Yon) 
Gresser,  Emily 
1915 — Dec.    11;    1919 — Feb.    21;    1920 — 
Feb.  27   (Bauer) 
Grien,  Alphonso 

1916 — Dec.  20;  1918;  Feb.  26 
The  Griffes  Group 

1920 — Dec.  31 
Grilli,  Giulia 

192 1 — March  19 
Grimson,  Bonarios 

1913— Feb.  3   (P) 
Griswold,  Putnam 

1912 — March  18  (N) ;  1913 — Jan.  28 
Gross,  Walter 

1920 — Nov.  29 
Grow,  Ethel 

1921 — Oct.  22 
Gruenberg,  Louis 

1919 — Feb.  15 
Grunberg,  Jacques  v.  Miniature  Phil. 
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Grunwaldt,  Marie 

19 IS — Nov.  30 
Gruppe,  Paulo 
1912 — Jan.     13;     1913 — Jan.     14;     1916 
— March  25;  1917 — Nov.  24 
Guetary,  Pedro 

1920 — March  17 
Guider,  Cecilia 

1923 — Feb.  16 
Guidi,  Scipione 

1922 — Nov.  27  (P) 
Guilbert,  Yvette 

1906 — Feb.  20*,  1915 — Dec.  8*,  20;  1916 
— Jan.  3,  March  20,  25,  April  27,  Nov. 
4,  6,  13,  Dec.  2;  1917 — Dec.  1,  8,  24; 
1918 — April  3,  6,  8,  15,  Oct.  25.  Dec. 
23;  1919 — Dec.  1;  1921 — March  11, 
April  1;  1922 — Jan.  27 
Guilmant,  Alexandre 

1904 — Nov.  23 
Gulick,  Anne 

1920 — Feb.  4 
Gunn,  Alexander 

1919 — Nov.  1 ;  1920 — Nov.  6 
Gunster,  Frederick 

1917 — Oct.  27;  1919 — Oct.  17 
Gurowitsch,  Sara 

1910 — Dec.    12    (N) ;    1912 — March    20; 
1913 — Nov.  10  (PS) 
Gusikoff,  Michel 

1920 — Oct.  26;  192 1 — Oct.  25 
Gustafson,  Lillian 

192 1 — Nov.  2 
Gutman,  Elizabeth 
1915 — Nov.  17;  1916 — Dec.  6;  1918 — Jan. 
14;  1919 — Nov.  20 

Hadley,  Henry  v.  N.  Y.  Sym.  &  New  Sym. 

Orch. 
Hansel  und  Gretel 

1905 — Nov.  26  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Abarbanell,     Alten,      Goritz,     Homer, 
Hertz  * 
Hager,  Mina 

192 1 — Oct.  11 
Haile,  Eugen,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

1912 — Jan.  30 
Haito witch,  Abraham 

1918 — Oct.    31;    1921 — Oct.    31;    1922 — 
Nov.  9 
Hale,  Gertrude 

1916 — March  18 
Hale,  Richard 

1921 — April    13;    1922 — April  8;    1923 — 
Feb.  2 


Hall,  Autumn 

1911 — Jan. 17 
Hall,  Frances 

1922 — Oct.  27 
Hall,  Georgia 

1909 — Nov.  12 
Hall,  Marguerite 

1903 — April  3  (Wilczek) ;  1905 — Nov.  24 
(Grienauer) 
Hall,  Marie 

1905 — Nov.   9,   Dec.    18;    1906 — Feb.   14 
(N),  18  (B) 
Hall,    Walter    Henry    v.    Columbia    Univ. 
Chorus  &  Univ.  Festival  Chorus 
1912 — Dec.  19 
Hambourg,  Boris 

1910 — Nov.  6;   1911 — March  11,  April  6 
(Meyn),  Dec.  3  (R) ;  1916 — March  31, 
April  30,  Nov.  9    (Maitland) ;    192 1 — 
Nov.  5;  1922 — Nov.  2 
Hambourg,  Mark 

1902 — Nov.  27   (PA)  *;   1903 — Jan.  14*, 
Feb.  25;  1907 — Nov.  2  *;  1915 — Feb.  3 
March  15 
Hambourg  Trio 
1921 — Jan.  21 
Hamilton,  Robert 

191 6 — March  16;  191 7 — Feb.  5 
Hamlet 

1912 — Nov.      20      (Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera  Co.)  Cisneros,  Huberdeau,  Ruffo, 
Scotti,  Zeppilli,  Campanini  * 
Hamlin,  George 

1907 — March  26;  1908 — Oct.  12;  1909 — 
Oct.  18;  1910 — Nov.  21;  1911 — March 
8  (P) ;  1912 — Nov.  4;  1914 — Dec.  10; 
1915 — Feb.    17     (C.    Miller)  ;     1916 — 
March   3,  Nov.    29,   Dec.    11;    1917 — 
Feb.  14,  Dec.  5;  1920 — Jan.  19 
Hammell,  Russell 
1920 — April  27 
Hammerslough,  Alice  Knowlton 

1916 — Jan.  10 
Hanbury,  Vahrah 

1919 — Jan.  9,  Oct.  22 
Hanson,  Svea 

1922 — March  3 
Hargreaves,  Randall 

192 1 — Oct.  14 
Harmati,  Sandor  v.  Woman's  String  Orch. 
Harper,  William 
1903 — April  1 
Harris,   George,  Jr. 
1911 — Dec.  5;  1913 — Nov.  18;  1916 — Jan. 
21,  Dec.  2;  1917 — Oct.  30;  1918 — April 
15    (Mukle) ;   1919 — Nov.   22,  Dec.  20 
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Harris,  Rachel  Morton 

1919 — April  s;  1920 — March  27;  1922 — 
March  16 
Harrison,  Beatrice 

1913 — Dec.  12  (P) ;  1914 — Jan.  9;  1916 — 
Feb.  7  (P) 
Harrold,  Orville 
1920 — Jan.  20 
Hartley,  Laeta 

1912— Oct.  28  (PS) 
Hartmann,  Arthur 
1908 — Nov.  14  (P) ;  1913 — March  3  (N) ; 
19 1 6 — Nov.  27 
Harvard,  Sue 

1922 — Nov.  3 
Harvard  Glee  Club 

1920 — Dec.  13  (Davison)  ;  1922 — March 
6,    April    18;    1923 — March    18,    April 

IS 
Hauser,  Isabel 

1914 — Feb.  2   (S),  Dec.  3  (S) 
Havens,  Raymond 

1917 — Oct.  12;  1920 — March  16;   1921 — 
Nov.  8;  1923 — Jan.  16 
Havlicek,  Karel 
1914 — Jan.  20 
Hawkins,  Warner 

192 1 — Feb.  6;  1923 — March  6 
Hayden,  Ethyl 

1922 — March   11,  Dec.  15 
Hayes,  Roland 

1919 — Jan.  31*;  1920 — March  12 
Haynes,  Lawrence 

1920 — Dec.  11 
Heaney,  Ethel 

1915 — April  11;  1916 — Nov.  13 
Hecht,  Bella 

1917 — Dec.  28 
Heckscher,  Celeste  D. 

1 9 13 — March  15 
Heermann,  Hugo 

1903 — Feb.  14  (P),  March  15  (Burmeis- 
ter),  April  4  (P) ;  1907 — Jan.  26  (P), 
29 
Hegediis,  Ferencz 
1915 — Nov.  17 
Heifetz,  Jascha 

1917— Oct.  28*,  Nov.  16  (N),  Dec.  2,  17 
(P) ;  1918 — Jan.  2,  31,  April  7,  29, 
Oct.  27,  Dec.  1,  20  (N) ;  1919 — Jan.  24 
(P),  Feb.  10,  April  7,  Oct.  26,  Nov.  17, 
Dec.  12  (P) ;  1920 — Jan.  12,  March  21 
(N),  22  (N),  April  5;  192 1 — Dec.  18; 
1922 — Jan.  3,  7  (N),  Oct.  29,  Nov. 
26,  Dec.  16  (P) ;  1923 — Jan.  8,  April 
2 


Heinemann,  Alexander 

1910 — Nov.  4*,  18  (R) ;   1911— Jan.  24 
Feb.  13  (V) ;  1912 — Feb.  12 
Heinrich,  Julia 

1909 — April    22    (M.   Heinrich) ;    1915 — 
March    10,   April    13;    1916 — April    5; 
1918 — Nov.  13 
Heinrich,  Max 

1909 — April    22    (J.    Heinrich) ;    1914 — 
March  27;  1916 — March  29 
Hekking,  Anton 

1904— Dec.  3  (P) 
Helmuth,  De  Roda 

1920 — Dec.  14 
Hemert,  Theodore  von 

1917 — April  11  (Burgy),  Dec.  1 
Hempel,  Frieda 

1914— March  2  (N) ;  1915— Nov.  6  (N) ; 
1916 — Feb.  16*;  1917— Feb.  13;  1918 
— Feb.  27;  1920 — Feb.  4;  1921 — Jan. 
6*,  Feb.  14  (N),  28  (Bonci),  Nov.  16; 
1922 — March  22,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  10; 
1923 — Jan.  10,  April  23 
Hemus,  Percy 

1905 — Jan.    25;    1913 — Nov.    6;    1914 — 
Nov.  7;  1915 — Nov.  9;  1916 — Dec.  2; 
1923 — April  27 
Henneberg,    Paul    v.    Young    Men's    Sym. 

Orch. 
Henrion,  Theo 

1915 — Feb.  20;  1916 — Oct.  13 
Henry,  Harold 

1913 — Dec.    17;    1914 — Oct.    30;    1916 — 
March  8,  Nov.  7;  1919 — Nov.  8 
Henry,  Julia  v.  Heinrich,  Julia 
Henschel,  Helen 
1902 — Nov.  4 
Herbert,  Victor  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
Herschmann,  Arthur 

1915 — Nov.  7;  1916 — Nov.  10 
Hertenstein,  Marie 

192 1 — Nov.  6 
Herz  v.  Lavoie-Herz,  Diane 
Hess,  Hans 

1919 — Oct.  23 
Hess,  Ludwig 

1911 — Nov.  13   (P),  15;   1912 — Feb.  29; 
1 9 13 — April  13 
(Ludwig)  Hess  Ensemble 

1913 — Jan.  22 
Hess,  Myra 

1922 — Jan.  18*,  Feb.  7,  March  27   (P), 
April  10   (P) ;   1923 — Jan.  6,  12    (P), 
March  5  (N),  11 
Hess,  Willy  v.  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet 
1904 — Nov.  4  (B) ;  1906 — Jan.  14  (B) ; 
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1907 — Jan.  11  (B) ;  1910 — Feb.  25  (B), 
March  28  (B) 
Hess-Schroeder  Quartet 

1909 — Jan.  15,  Feb.  11,  April  18 
L'Heure  Espagnole 

1920 — Jan.  29  (Chicago  Opera  Co.)   Co- 
treuil   Defrere,    Gall,   Maguenat   War- 
nery,  Hasselmans* 
Hey  man,  Katherine  Ruth 

1 92 1 — March  5 
Hickerson,  Harold 

1922 — Nov.  21 
Hilger,  Elsie 

1920 — Nov.  10;  1921 — April  13 
Hill,  Julia 

1916 — Feb.  7 
Hinkle,  Florence 

1913 — Feb.  4  (BE),  Oct.  29;  1914 — Jan. 
26   (N),  Nov.  3;   1915 — Jan.  25   (P) ; 
1917 — April   8    (Witherspoon)  ;    1918 — 
Dec.  13;  1920 — Nov.  9 
Hinshaw,  William 

1913 — March  17,  Dec.  29  (Jomelli)  ;  1916 
— March  1 
Hirsch  v.  Sachs-Hirsch,  Herbert 
Hislop,  Joseph 

192 1 — April  4 
Hochman,  Arthur 
19°3 — March  22 
Hochstein,  David 

J^S — Jan.  16   (Ebell),  Nov.  20;   1916 — 
Nov.  20 
Hodgson,  Hugh 

1915 — April  7  (Gottschalk) 
Hoelzle,  Elmer  G. 

19 16 — Dec.  29 
Hoffman,  Llora 

1916— Oct.  19,  Nov.  1  (BL) 
Hoffman,  Michael 

1917 — Feb.  11;  1921 — Dec.  6 
Hofheimer,  Grace 

1918 — Oct.  24 
Hofmann,  Josef 

1904 — Nov.  12  (P),  20*,  30  (K) ;  1905 — 
Jan.  9   (N),  Feb.  13   (Kreisler),  April 

17  (Kreisler) ;  1907 — Oct.  27  *,  Dec.  1, 
8  (N),  20;  1908 — Feb.  29,  April  19 
(Kreisler),  27  (Kreisler),  May  4 
(Kreisler) ;  1910 — Oct.  29,  Nov.  12, 
16  (P),Dec.  4,  9  (B),  11  (B);  1911— 
Jan.  20,  April  9;  1912 — Jan.  12  (B), 
14  (B);  1913— Oct.  29*,  Nov.  8  (N), 
26,  Dec.  10;  1914 — March  5  (N),  April 

18  (Elman);  1915— Jan.  9  (N),  31, 
March  3  (N),  April  18  (Sembrich, 
Zimbalist) ;    1916 — Jan.    30,    Feb.    12 


(N),  14  (N),  March  16  (N),  Nov.  13 
(P),  Dec.  16  (N) ;  1917— Jan.  28,  Feb. 
9  (P),  April  15;  1918 — Jan.  27,  Feb. 
22  (P),  March  11,  17  (N),  18  (N), 
Nov.  24;  1919 — Jan.  10  (N),  26*, 
March  7  (P),  24,  Nov.  23;  1920 — Feb. 
9,  March  15;  192 1 — Jan.  16,  Feb. 
7,  March  21;  1922 — Jan.  15,  Feb. 
12,  23,  March  3  (N),  Nov.  19;  1923 
—Jan.  14,  19  (P),  Feb.  5,  March  5, 
April  6 
Hollinshead,  Redferne 

192 1 — Oct.  27 
Hollmann,  Joseph 

1922 — Nov.  10  (P)  *;  1923 — Feb.  8,  21 
Holterhoff,  Leila 

1916 — Nov.  28;  1918 — March  24 
Homer,  Louise 

1909 — Nov.  2  (S.  Homer)  *;  1910 — Nov. 
7  (N) ;  1913 — March  5,  Nov.  1  (N) ; 
1916 — Jan.  29  (N) ;  1917 — March  16 
(N),  17  (N),  Nov.  11  (N),  Dec.  7 
(N) ;  1919 — Feb.  14  (P) ;  1920 — Nov. 
S  (N) ;  1921 — March  13,  Nov.  20;  1923 
— Jan.  1,  19,  21  (L.  H.  Stires) 
Homer,  Sidney 

1909 — Nov.  2  (L.  Homer)  * 
Hoogstraten  v.  Van  Hoogstraten,  Willem 
Horszowski,  Miecio 

1906 — Dec.  31 
Horvath,  Cecile  Ayres  de 

1912 — March  2  (N) ;  1919 — Nov.  3;  1920 
— Oct.  22 
Houston,  Josephine 

1923 — March  8 
Howard,  Kathleen 

1915 — Feb.  17,  Dec.  20  (PS) 
Howe,  Merwin 

1918 — March  21;  1920 — Feb.  8 
Howell,  Dicie 

1921 — Feb.  8;  1922 — Nov.  1 
Hubbard,  Louise 
1919 — Nov.  13 
Hubermann,  Bronislaw 

1921— Oct.  18*,  Nov.  4,  13  (P),  Dec.  28 
(PA) ;    1922— April    23,    Dec.    8    (P) ; 
1923 — Feb.  20  (C) 
Hudson-Alexander,  Caroline 

1914 — Oct.  30;  1915 — Nov.  16 
Hughes,  Edwin 

1917 — March  15,  Oct.  18;  1919 — Nov.  5, 
Dec.  6  (P) ;  1921— Nov.  8 
Hughes,  Gwyneth 
1923 — April  20 
Hugli,  Ethel 
1921 — Oct.  19 
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Humperdinck,  Engelbert 

1 9 10 — Dec.  28  (Cheatham)  * 
Hunt,  Helen  Allen 

1 91 6 — April  11 
Hunter,  F.  Heyward 

1920 — May  2 
Huss,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Holden 

1906 — April   18;    1913 — Dec.   11;    1917 — 
April  17;  1 918 — Feb.  21 
Hussar,  Marguerite 

1 9 16 — April  17 
Huston,  Margaret 

1911 — April   1,  Dec.   5;    1914 — Jan.   16; 
1915 — April  16  (Copeland) 
Hutcheson,  Ernest 

1905 — Jan.  5  (Randolph)  ;  1906 — April 
19;  1908 — Feb.  28  (Randolph);  1910 — 
Nov.  15,  29;  1911 — Feb.  6  (P) ;  1912 — 
Feb.  9  (P) ;  1915 — Feb.  25,  March  24, 
Dec.  5;  1916— Jan.  24  (N),  29  (P), 
Feb.  10  (Parlow) ;  1919 — Nov.  12, 
Dec.  16;  1920 — Feb.  29,  Dec.  14;  192 1 
— Jan.  23,  Feb.  13,  Nov.  29;  1922 — 
Feb.  19,  Nov.  12,  26,  Dec.  10;  1923 — 
Jan.  21 

Ulingworth,  Nelson 

1920 — Nov.    6,    Dec.    15;    1921 — Feb.    4, 
Oct.  21 
Imperial  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra 

1910 — Nov.  29  (Andreieff) ;  1911 — Oct.  24 
Indemaur,  Edna 

1922 — Dec.  7 
Indy,  Vincent  d'  v.  Boston  Sym.  Orch. 

1905— Dec.  10,  13  (K) 
Ingram,  Frances 

1 9 16 — Nov.  7 
Inman,  Ethel 

!9°3 — Jan.  16 
International  Composers'  Guild 

1922 — Feb.  20,  Dec.  18;  1923 — Feb.  5*, 
March  5 
Iphigenie  en  Tauride 

1916 — Nov.  26  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Braun,      Kurt,      Rappold,      Sambach, 
Sparkes,  Sundelius,  Bodanzky  * 
Irish  Musical  and  Dramatic  Club 

1919 — Feb.  16 
Isham,  Edwin 

1903 — Jan.  28 
Isserliss,  Julian 

1908— Jan.  17  (R),  31  (R) 
Italian  Orchestral  Society 

1913 — May  23  (Sodero),  Oct.  20 
Italian  Symphony  Orchestra 

1913 — Oct.  6  (Floridia)  ;   1914 — April  20 


Ivogiin,  Maria 

1922 — Feb.  8  (PA),  21,  March  12;  1923 
—Jan.  6,  26  (N) 

Jacobinoff,  Sascha 

I91? — Jan.  23,  March  29;  1918 — Feb.  17, 
March  9  (P) 
Jacobs,  Max  v.  Orch.  Soc.  of  N.  Y. 
(Max)  Jacobs  Quartet 

1913 — Dec.  8;  1914 — Jan.  26 
Jacobsen,  Sascha 

1915 — Nov.  28;  1918 — Jan.  12,  May  5 
(J.  Powell) ;  1919 — Jan.  8,  April  13, 
Oct.  20  (V),  Dec.  1  (N) ;  1920 — Jan. 
19  (P),  31  (Steeb),  Oct.  25  (Fitziu), 
Nov.  11,  Dec.  24  (Levitzki) ;  1921 — 
March  23 
Jaeger,  Ferdinand 

1905 — March  8  (E.  Thompson) 
Jamieson,  Margaret 

1917 — Feb.  10;  1918 — Jan.  31,  April  23; 
1 919 — Oct.  16 
Jamison,  J.  Steel 
1922 — Nov.  16 
Janacopulos,  Vera 

1918 — Dec.  15;   1919 — April  13,  Nov.  2, 
Dec.  11 
Janpolski,  Albert  Gregorowich 

191 5 — Nov.  12 
Jean,  Daisy 

192 1 — Jan.  23 
Jeanne,  Edith 

19 1 7 — Nov.  17 
Jefferson,  Phoebe 

192 1 — Dec.  6 
Jeffrey,  Helen 

1918 — Nov.   19;    1919 — Feb.    15;    1920 — 
April  15;  1921 — Feb.  19,  Nov.  12 
Jbrn,  Karl 

1910 — March  3  (P) ;  1916 — Feb.  23 
John  v.  Callaway-John,  Jencie 
Johns,  Clayton 
1906 — Jan.  10 
Johnson,  Edward 
1920 — Oct.  24* 
Johnston,  Norman 

1922 — Nov.  7 
Johnstone,  Martina 

1 90S — April  9  (Cater-Karr) 
Jolas,  Jacques 

1920 — Nov.  4 
Jomelli,  Jeanne 

1908— March  2  (N),  14  (P),  23  (N), 
Dec.  28  (N) ;  1909 — Feb.  5  (N) ;  1910 
— Nov.  16;  1912 — March  4  (N) ;  1913 
— Dec.  29    (Hinshaw) 
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Jones,  Daniel 

1919 — Oct.  29;  192 1 — Feb.  12 
Jones,  Elizabeth 

1918 — April  23;   1919 — March  19 
Jones  v.  Pelton-Jones,  Frances 
Jong,  Marinus  de 

192 1 — Feb.  8 
Jordan,  Mary 

1915 — Nov.  19;   1917 — Feb.  9,  Nov.  16; 
1918 — Dec.  7  (P)  ;  1919 — Nov.  29 
Joseffy,  Rafael 

1904 — March    20    (B)*;    1905 — Jan.    13 
(B),  April  3  *;  1906— March  5  (N) 
Julibert,  William 

1922 — March  31 
Jung,  Rudolf 

1922 — Jan.  16,  March  3 

Kalna,  Mai 

1 918 — March  4 
Kalova,  Elizaveta 

19 1 7 — Oct.  20 
Kaltenborn  Quartet 

1903 — Jan.  14,  Feb.  13,  March  11;  1904 
— Jan.  29,  Feb.  12,  March  25;  1906 — 
Jan.   19,  Feb.  9;   1907 — Jan.  17,  Feb. 
28 
Kanders,  Helen 

1919 — Feb.   26,  Nov.   16;   1920 — Jan.  14 
Kanewsky,  Meyer 

1919 — March  3 
Karle,  Theodore 

1920 — Feb.  24,  April  4 
Karr  v.  Cater-Karr,  Mrs. 
Kaschowska,  Felicia 

1909 — March  22 
Kasner,  Jacques 

1913 — April   12;    1914 — Jan.   29;    1916 — 
Feb.  22 
Kassmir,  Sophia 

1916 — Jan.  23 
Katz,  Adele 

1917 — Feb.  23  (Soniu) 
Katz,  Ethel 

1922 — Dec.  1 
Kaufman  Quartet 

1918 — March  24 
Kaufmann,  Harry 

1922 — Oct.  28 
Kaufmann,  Maurice 

1903 — Nov.  19 
Kaufmann,  Minna 

1911 — March  30;  1919 — Nov.  15;  1923 — 
Jan.  18 
Kavookjian,  Astrik 

1923 — April  29 


Kay,  Gordon 

1918 — Feb.  4 
Kazounoff,  Bianca 

192 1 — Feb.  1 
Kefer,  Paul 

1909— Feb.  15   (N),  27   (G.  Barrere,  W. 
Damrosch) ;  1913 — April  2  (Beebe) 
Keller,  Ida 

1920 — Nov.  22 
Kellert,  Raphael 

1907 — March  22 
Kellner,  Elsa 

19 1 6 — April  1 
Kellner,  Margaret  Goetze 

1912 — March  27  (V) 
Kellogg,  Lucile 

192 1 — Nov.  18 
Kelsey  v.  Rider-Kelsey,  Corinne 
Kemper,  Ruth 

192 1 — April  26 
Kennedy,  Daisy 

1920 — Nov.  30;  1921 — Jan.  11,  March  5 
(Moiseiwitsch) 
Kennedy-Fraser,  Marjory  and  Patuffa 

19 1 6 — March  17 
Kent,  Mary 

19 19 — March  22 
Kerekjarto,  Duci  de 

1920 — Nov.  3,  21,  Dec.  13  (N) ;  1921 — 
Oct.  31 
Kerns,  Grace 

192 1 — Jan.  28 
Kessler,  Joel  H. 

1908 — Nov.  19 
Keyes,  Margaret 

1922 — March  21 
Kindler,  Hans 

1916 — Nov.   16    (Torpadie) ;    1919 — April 
25    (Samaroff),  Dec.  3    (PA);    1922 — 
March  29,  Dec.  18  (P) 
King,  Elizabeth 

1909 — Nov.  30 
Kingsbury,  Ruth  E. 

1913 — Dec.  14 
Kingston,  Morgan 

1 9 13 — Nov.  14 
Kirk  v.  Van  Kirk,  Nancy 
Kirkby-Lunn,  Louise 

1903— Jan.  10  (P),  18   (B) ;   1906— Feb. 
10   (P) ;    1907 — Nov.   16    (P) ;    1910 — 
Feb.  7   (V),  25*;  1911— Feb.  15  (P), 
March  13  (P) 
Kirksmith,  Carl 

1916 — Feb.  2  (Ciaparelli-Viafora) 
Kittay,  Theodore 

1922 — March  10 
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Klein,  Arthur 

1923— April  25 
Klein,  Hermann 

1904 — April  9   (Bispham) 
(Hermann)  Klein's  Concerts 

1908 — Feb.  14,  Oct.  5,  12,  20,  Nov.  2, 
16,  Dec.  7,  14,  21,  28;   1909 — Jan.  4, 

11,  18,  25,  Feb.  1,  8 
Klein,  Karl 

1907 — Nov.  6   (PA) ;   1909 — April  14 
Klink,  Frieda 

1921 — Jan.  12,  Nov.  4 
Kneisel,  Franz 

1902 — Dec.  12  (B) 
Kneisel  Quartet 

1902 — Nov.  26,  Dec.  17;  1903 — Jan.  7, 
Feb.  4  *,  March  4,  April  1,  Nov.  4, 
25,  Dec.  23;  1904 — Jan.  6,  Feb.  3, 
March  2,  Nov.  16,  30,  Dec.  14;  1905 — 
Feb.  8,  March  1,  22,  Nov.  22,  Dec. 
13;  1906 — Jan.  24,  Feb.  28,  April  11, 
Nov.  14,  Dec.  12  *;  1907 — Jan.  9,  Feb. 
6,  March  6,  Dec.  4;  1908 — Jan.  8, 
Feb.  s,  March  11,  April  8,  15,  Nov. 
18;  1909 — Jan.  13,  20,  Feb.  10,  24, 
March  10,  24,  Nov.  24,  Dec.  15;  1910 
— Jan.  26,  Feb.  16,  March  9  *,  16, 
Nov.  16,  Dec.  14;  191 1 — Jan.  18,  Feb. 
8,  March  15,  April  5,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  13; 
1912 — Jan.  17,  March  13,  April  10, 
Nov.  13,  Dec.  11;  1913 — Jan.  15,  Feb. 

12,  March  5,  April  9,  Nov.  12,  Dec.  10; 
1914 — Jan.  14,  Feb.  11,  March  4,  April 
8,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  23;  1915 — Jan.  13, 
Feb.  10,  March  3  *,  April  7,  Nov.  10, 
Dec.  8;  191 6 — Jan.  12,  Feb.  9,  March 
8,  22,  Nov.  15,  27,  Dec.  6;  1917 — Jan. 
10,  Feb.  8,  March  7,  April  4* 

Knote,  Heinrich 

1923 — March  4 
Knotts,  Richard 

19 19 — March  11 
Kochanski,  Paul 

192 1— Feb.   15,  March  10,  Oct.  21   (N), 
Nov.   13,  28    (N) ;    1922 — Dec.   18,  29 
(N) 
Kocian,  Jaroslav 

1902 — Nov.  23,  27;    1910 — Dec.  5    (N) ; 
1913 — Feb.  1 
Koehl,  Julius 

1918 — Jan.  21;   1922 — April  22 
Koemmenich,  Louis  v.  Oratorio  Soc.  &  New 

Choral  Soc. 
Koenen,   Tilly 

1909 — Oct.  26,  Nov.  3;  1917 — April  10; 
1920 — April  23 


Kogel,  Gustav  Friedrich  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
Komenarski,  Minerva 

1922 — Nov.  29 
Kopetzky  v.  Doob-Kopetzky,  Anah 
Korb,  May 

1922 — Nov.  9 
Korolewicz-Wayda,  Jeanne 

192 1 — May  11 
Kortschak,  Hugo 

1922 — Nov.  18  (Moore) 
Koshetz,  Nina 

1921 — March  28*;   1922 — April  3;   1923 
— April  26 
Kotlarsky,  Max 

1921 — March  20,  Dec.  30;  1922 — March 
17;  1923 — March  18 
Kotlarsky,  Sergei 

1920 — Feb.  25;  1922 — March  17 
Kouns,  Nellie  &  Sara 

192 1 — April  29 
Kraft,  Arthur 

1 92 1 — Feb.  28 
Kraft,  Maud 

1915 — Feb.  10 
Kramer,  Leopold 

1913 — Nov.  21  (P) 
Krasselt,  Rudolf 

1903— Dec.  13  (B) 
Kreisler,  Fritz 

1904— Jan.  4*,  4  (P),  19,  Feb.  2,  13 
(Hofmann),  March  14  (Ysaye),  17 
(B),  April  17  (Hofmann);  1907 — 
Nov.  3  (N),  4  (N),  15;  1908— Jan.  5, 
Feb.  16*,  21  (B),  April  18  (Hof- 
mann), 27  (Hofmann),  May  4  (Hof- 
mann) ;  1909 — Oct.  24,  31,  Nov.  15 
(N) ;  1910 — Jan.  29;  1912 — Dec.  6 
(B),  8  (B);  1913— Nov.  19,  Dec.  5 
(B),  7  (B),  14;  1914— Jan.  4,  17  (N), 
Dec.  13*,  31;  1915— Jan.  8  (B),  10 
(B),  22  (P),  Feb.  6  (N),  22  (P),  Dec. 
3  (B),  5  (B),  13,  17  (P);  1916— Jan. 
2,  8  (N),  24  (P),  March  10  (N), 
April  10,  Oct.  15,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  11; 
1917— Jan.  1,  17  (B),  Feb.  26  (P), 
March  12  (N),  Oct.  29,  Dec.  22  (L)*; 
1918 — Feb.  2  (L) ;  1919 — Oct.  27  *, 
Dec.  8;  1920 — Jan.  2,  15,  Feb.  2  (N), 
29,  March  26  (P),  April  15  (NO), 
Oct.  25,  Nov.  17  (NS),  Dec.  20  (N), 
29  (NS);  1921— Jan.  3  (NS),  28  (N), 
Feb.  16,  25  (P),  28  (P),  March  27; 
1922 — Jan.  18,  Feb.  3,  (N),  26,  April 
24;  1923 — Jan.  31,  Feb.  25,  April  2 
Kremer,  Isa 
1922 — Nov.  6;   1923 — Jan.  1,  March  26 
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Krey,  Daisy 

192 1 — Jan.  7 
Kriger,  Elizabeth 
1921 — Feb.  11 
Kronold,  Hans 

1906 — May   1    (M.  Powell) ;    1909 — Feb. 
5;     1912— March    5;     1913— Feb.     5; 
1914 — March  26 
Krueger,  Adele 

1911 — Feb.   22    (Borchard) ;    1913 — Nov. 
17;  1916— Jan.  5 
Kriiger,  George 

1909 — March  3 
Kryl,  Marie 

19 1 9 — March  8 
Kubelik,  Jan. 

1905— Dec.  1*,  3,  11  (N),  25;  1907— 
Nov.  11*;  1911 — Oct.  16*,  23;  1912 
— Feb.  12,  26  (Bachaus),  April  1  (P) ; 
1913 — Oct.  20,  Nov.  3  (Melba) ;  1920 
—Nov.  1,  22  (NS) 
Kunwald,  Ernst  v.  Phil.  Orch.  &  Cincinnati 

Orch. 
Kurt,  Melanie 

1915— Nov.  29  (P)  ;  1917— Feb.  1   (SC) 
Kuznetsova,  Maria 

1916 — Jan.  30  (R) 
Kwartin,  Cantor 
1920 — April  28 

La  Croix  v.  Croix,  Aurora  La 
Lamb,  Winifred 

1916 — Dec.  12 
Lambord,  Benjamin  v.  Modern  Mus.  Soc. 

of  N.  Y. 
Lamond,  Frederic 

1902 — Nov.  9  (B),  12,  26;  1923 — Feb.  3 
(P),  16,  March  20,  30  (P) 
Lamson,  Gardner 

1911 — Dec.  8;  1912 — Jan.  10 
Landow,  Max 

19 15 — Nov.  29;  1916 — March  1 
Langenhan,  Christine 

1917 — March  6,  Nov.  10 
Lappas,  Ulysses 

1922 — March  9 
Laros,  Earle 

1923 — April  14 
Larsen,  Rudolf 

1918 — Feb.  7;  1922 — Nov.  4 
La  Rue,  Grace 

1916 — March  13 
La  Scala  Orchestra 

1920 — Dec.  29   (Toscanini)  * ;   192 1 — Jan. 
4,  12,  17,  26,  March  7,  19 
Lashanska,  Hulda 


1910 — Nov.    28    (N)*;     1918 — Jan.    25, 
Dec.    2    (P) ;    1919 — March    17    (N)  ; 
1921 — March  16,  Nov.  7   (N),  27 
Laurent,  Rose 

1 9 16 — Feb.  28 
Laval,  Jeanne 

19  2 1 — Nov.  18 
Lavoie-Herz,  Diane 

1915 — Dec.  19 
Lawton,  Ralph 

1917 — April  18,  Dec.  17;   1918 — Dec.  10 
Lazaro,  Hipolito 

1920 — Oct.  28,  Dec.  27 
Lea,  Gladys 

192 1 — Feb.  28 
Learned,  Ellen 

1908 — March  4;  1913 — Nov.  11 
Leblanc,  Georgette 

1922 — Dec.  14  * 
Lee,  Cordelia 

1913 — Oct.  24;  1914 — Feb.  18  (R) ;  1915 
—Jan.  8 
Lee,  Kathryn 

1919 — Nov.  11 
Lee,  William 

1907 — April  22  (Van  Veen) 
Le  Fontenay,  Odette 

192 1 — Nov.  30 
Leginska,  Ethel 

1913 — Jan.  21,  Dec.  12  *;  1914 — April  22 
(Caslova),  Nov.  17;  1915 — March  20; 
1916 — April  1,  Nov.  3,  Dec.  2;  1917 — 
Feb.  26  (N),  March  17;  1918— Jan.  28 
(N),  March  12,  Dec.  23  (P)  ;  1919 — 
Feb.  8  (P);  1921— Dec.  31  (Orn- 
stein) ;  1922 — Feb.  13  (N) ;  1923 — 
Feb.  21 
Lehmann,  Liza 

1910 — Jan.  9*,  29;   1911 — Jan.  24* 
Lemare,  Edwin  Henry 

!9°5 — Jan.  10 
Leminana,  Eva 

1917 — Jan.  13 
Lenox  String  Quartet 

1922 — Oct.  18;   1923 — Feb.  2 
Lent,  Sylvia 

1923 — March  6 
Leonard,  Laurence 

1920 — Nov.  23 
Leoncavallo,  Ruggiero 

1906 — Oct.  9  *,  11 
Leopold,  Ralph 

1919 — Oct.  27;    1920 — March  2,  Oct.  27 
Lerner,  Tina 

1908— Nov.  13   (R),  Dec.  5;  1913— Jan. 
7,  Feb.  22  (M) ;  1914 — Nov.  4 
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Letz,  Hans 

1909 — Nov.  4;  1914 — March  16 
Letz  String  Quartet 

1917 — Oct.  31,  Dec.  22*;  1918 — Feb.  2, 
24,  April  9;  1919 — Feb.  12,  April  16, 
Dec.  10;  1920 — April  21,  Dec.  1;  192 1 
— Jan.  26,  March  30,  Oct.  26,  Dec.  14; 
1922 — Feb.  22,  Dec.  13 
Levenson,  Boris 

1922 — April  4,  Nov.  22 
Levin,  Evelyn 

1922 — Dec.  17;   1923 — March  1   (C) 
Levison,  Rose 

191 7 — April  3;   1919 — April  11 
Levitzki,  Mischa 

1916— Oct.  18*;  1917— Feb.  7  (P),  Nov. 
6;  1918 — April  7,  Nov.  10  (N),  Dec. 
23;  1919 — Jan.  12  (P),  March  2,  26 
(R),  Nov.  19;  1920 — Jan.  21,  Dec.  6 
(N),  16,  24  (Jacobsen) ;  1921 — Jan. 
21  (NS);  26  (L),  Feb.  3  (D),  March 
8;  1922 — Nov.  9*;  1923 — Jan.  25, 
Feb.  9  (N) 
Lhevinne,  Josef 

1906— Jan.  28  (R)*,  Feb.  25  (R),  March 
12,  Nov.  17  (P)*,  23,  Dec.  30  (N) ; 
1907 — Jan.  14,  March  15  (R.  Lhe- 
vinne), April  7  (P),  19;  1908 — Nov. 
1  *,  2  (N),  Nov.  22,  Dec.  12  (P) ; 
1910 — March  7  (P) ;  1912 — Jan.  5 
(P),  Feb.  7,  26  (P),  Dec.  30  (P) ;  1913 
—Jan.  14  *,  Feb.  19  (V) ;  1919— Oct. 
27,  Dec.  2;  1920 — April  19,  Oct.  18; 
1921 — Jan.  24  (P),  Feb.  6  (P), 
April  3;  1922 — Jan.  19,  Dec.  14; 
1923 — March  18,  April  7  (P),  9 
(P) 
Lhevinne,  Rosina 

1907 — April  4;  1923 — March  18 
Liebling,  Estelle 

1912 — Feb.  26  (P) ;  1921 — April  20,  Oct. 
26;  1922 — Dec.  13  (McManus) 
Liebling,  James 

1913 — Feb.  28  (Putz) 
Lierhammer,  Theodor 

1904 — March  1 
Lightstone  v.  Donalda,  Pauline  Lightstone 
Lima,  Edna  de 

1916 — Oct.  24;  191 7 — Dec.  13 
Lipkowska,  Lydia 

1920 — Dec.  12;   1921 — April  10 
Lisan,  Martin 

1921 — Feb.  21 
Liszniewska,  Marguerite  Melville 

1906 — Jan.    30    (R) ;    1917 — March    31; 
1923— Jan.  13 


Little,  Reginald 

1920 — April  17 
Liversky,  Emm 

1923 — April  27 
Ljungkvist,  Samuel 

19 1 8 — March  n 
Llewellyn,  Vida 

19 14 — Nov.  15 
Locus,  Matilda 

1930 — Nov.  1  (NS) 
Loeffler,  Emma 

191 2 — Nov.  9 
Loesser,  Arthur 

1919 — Jan.  10,  March  15 
Loew,  Anita 

1906 — April  3;  1920 — April  9 
Lohengrin 

1902 — Nov.  29  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Anthes,  Bispham,  E.  de  Reszke,  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  Hertz  * 
London  String  Quartet 

1920 — Oct.  2*,  3,  6,  9,  10;   1921 — Nov. 
6,    Dec.    6;    1922 — March    5;    1923 — 
Feb.  n,  18,  March  4 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 

1912 — April  9  (Nikisch)*,  11  *,  21,  Nov.  7 
Long,  Lois 

1917 — Nov.  3  (Riker) ;  1922 — Dec.  12 
Longy  Club  of  Boston  Concerts 

1904 — March  9;  1905 — Dec.  20 
Longy  New  York  Modern  Chamber  Music 
Society 

1913 — Nov.  9,  Dec.  7;  1914 — Jan.  5* 
Loomis,  Clarence 

1921 — March  16 
Lortat,  Robert 

1916 — Nov.  3,  26   (SI),  Dec.  6;    1917 — 
Dec.  30  (Thibaud) 
Lott,  Clifford 

1911 — Dec.  12 
Louise 

192 1 — Jan.  16  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Berat,      Farrar,      Harrold,     Whitehill, 
Wolff* 
The  Love  for  Three  Oranges 

1922 — Feb.     15     (Chicago     Opera     Co.) 
Cotreuil,    Dufranne,    Koshetz,    Mojica, 
Pavloska  * 
Lovell,  Marion 

192 1 — Oct.  18 
Lubimova,  Tamara 

1919 — Dec.  6 
Luboshutz,  Lea 

1907 — Nov.  15  (R) 
Lucchese,  Josephine 

1919 — Nov.  27 
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Lucia  di  Lammermoor 

ign — Dec.  28  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Amato,  Constantino,  Tetrazzini,  With- 
erspoon,  Sturani  * 
Ludikar,  Pavel 

1923 — April  10 
Lulek,  Fery 

1913 — April  3;  1919 — Nov.  25 
Lund,  Charlotte 

1910 — Jan.   29    (Copeland) ;    1911 — April 
8;  1916 — March  29 
Lusk,  Milan 

1918 — March  11 
Lyne,  Felice 

1914 — Nov.  30  (N) 
Lyon,  Elsie 

1922 — Nov.  13 

Maas,  Gerald 

1917 — Feb.  8 
Maazel,  Marvin 

1918 — Oct.  26;  1919 — Jan.  25 
Macbeth,  Florence 
1918 — March  17 
McCarthy,  Maud 

1902 — Dec.  6  (P) ;   1903 — Jan.  23;   1904 
—Jan.  17  (B) 
McCormack,  John 

1911 — Feb.  27*;  1912 — April  15,  Nov. 
18  (P),  25;  1913 — Jan.  6,  20  (Nielsen), 
Feb.  23  (Namara-Toye) ,  March  8  (N) ; 
1914 — March  16,  April  20,  Nov.  1,  23 ; 
1915 — Feb.  15,  March  15,  Nov.  8,  22, 
Dec.  20;  1916 — Jan.  17,  Feb.  14, 
March  20,  May  1 ;  1917 — Jan.  8,  Feb. 
12,  March  19,  April  16,  30;  1918 — 
Jan.  7,  Feb.  25,  April  29,  Dec.  16; 
1919 — Jan.  13,  March  3,  April  21, 
Nov.  10,  Dec.  15;  1920 — Jan.  12, 
March  8,  April  5,  19;  1921 — Oct.  17, 
31;  1922 — Jan.  9,  Feb.  13,  March 
17  (B),  Oct.  16,  Nov.  6,  27,  Dec. 
11 
McCormick,  Jean 

1918 — Dec.  7 
MacCue,  Beatrice 
1920 — March  10 
MacDowell  Chorus 

1911 — Jan.   20   (R),  March  4,  Dec.   12; 
1912 — Feb.  13,  April  18 
McGlinchee,  Constance 

1920 — Dec.  2 
MacGregor,  Knight 

192 1 — Jan.  26 
MacGuigan,  Madeleine 

1920 — Jan.  23;  1921 — Nov.  8 


Mclnnes,  J.  Campbell 

19 1 9 — Nov.  29 
MacKay,  Hamish 

1914 — Nov.  6 
Maclennan,  Florence  v.  Easton,  Florence 
Maclennan,  Francis 

1917 — Feb.  22  (F.  Easton) 
MacMahon,  Louise 

1918 — March  22  (F.  P.  Jones) 
McManus,  George 

1922 — Dec.  13  (Liebling) 
MacMichael,  Charles 

1 915— Nov.  15 
Macmillen,  Francis 

1906 — Dec.  8,  27;  1907 — March  7  (Rueg- 
ger),  April  18,  Oct.  7;  1910 — Nov.  7, 
30  (P) ;  191 1 — Feb.  20  (N) ;  1914 — 
March  26;  1915 — Oct.  26,  Dec.  6  (P), 
14;  1916 — Feb.  8  (Schnitzer),  March 
5  (Ornstein),  April  30;  1920 — Oct.  18 
(NS);  1921— April  14  (NS),  Oct.  15, 
Nov.  26 
MacMullen,  Georgia 

1923 — April  9 
McNamee,  Graham 

1920 — Oct.  23  * 
MacNevin,  Evelyn 

192 1 — April  9 
McQuhae,  Allen 
1920 — Jan.  7 
MacWhirter,  Alan 

1 9 14 — Feb.  11 
Madame  Butterfly 

1906 — Nov.  13  (Savage  Opera  Co.)  Beh- 
nee,  Brownlow,  Goff,  Parker,  Sheehan, 
Szamosy,  Rothwell  * 
Madame  Chrysantheme 

1920 — Jan.  29  (Chicago  Opera  Co.)  Du- 
franne,  Fontaine,  Miura,  Hasselmans  * 
Madden,  Doris 

19 1 9 — Nov.  11 
Madden,  George  S. 

1920 — Dec.  17;  1922 — Nov.  29 
Madden  Lotta 

1918 — March  12,  Nov.  16;  1919 — Oct.  28 
Madriguera,  Paquita 

1916 — April  15;  1917 — Nov.  11 
Mahler,  Gustav  v.  N.  Y.  Sym.  Orch. 
Maier,  Guy 

1917 — Oct.  16  (Pattison) ;  1920 — Oct.  14 
(Pattison) ;  1921 — Jan.  31  (N),  Oct. 
21  (N) ;  1922 — Jan.  23  (N),  Feb.  26 
(Pattison),  May  4  (Pattison);  1923— 
Jan.  27  (Pattison) 
Maitland,  Robert 

1916 — Jan.  27,  Nov.  9  (B.  Hambourg) 
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Malkin,  Jacques 
1923 — April  10 
Malkin,  Joseph 

1909 — Dec.  6  (N),  Dec.  16;  1915 — March 
22 
Malkin,  Manfred 

1907 — Feb.  22  (E.  Dethier) ;  1911 — Nov. 
27      (J.     Malkin) ;      1922 — Jan.      10, 
March  14 
Mallet-Prevost,  Pauline 

1916 — Dec.  6 
Mampel,  Edna 

1916 — Nov.  29;  1920 — March  24;  192 1 — 
Oct.  is 
Mampel,  Ida 

1 90S — Jan.  27 
Mana-Zucca 

1917 — March  18;  1919 — April  2;   1921 — 
April  is 
Manen,  Joan 

1920 — Nov.  17;  1921 — Feb.  13 
Manen,  Jose 

1921— Jan.  3   (P) ;   1923— Feb.  13 
Mannes,  David 

v.  Met.   Museum   of   Art   Concerts   and 
Sym.  Club  of  N.  Y. 
Mannes,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  David 

1905 — March  23;  1908 — March  9*,  23, 
April  12,  Dec.  7;  1909 — Feb.  8,  Nov. 
iS,  Dec.  19;  1910 — Jan.  17,  Nov.  12, 
Dec.  19;  19 1 1 — Jan.  30,  Nov.  13,  Dec. 
18;  1912 — Jan.  15,  April  13,  17,  Dec. 
16;  1913 — Jan.  20,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  1 
(N) ;  1915 — Jan.  18,  Feb.  15,  March 
15,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  7  (Barrere)  ; 
1916 — Nov.  22;  1917 — Jan.  31,  March 
17,  Dec.  s 
Mannes  Quartet 

1902 — Dec.  S!  !9°3 — Jan.  21,  Dec.  2 
Marak,  Ottokar 

1920 — Jan.  11  (Cavan) 
Marchesi,  Blanche 

1909 — Dec.  4  * 
Margolies,  Mollie 

1920 — Feb.  5 
(Adele)  Margulies  Trio 
1905 — Feb.  10,  March  8;  1906 — Jan.  14, 
Feb.  25,  Nov.  23;  1907 — Jan.  6,  Feb. 
20,  Nov.  20;  1908 — Jan.  15,  Feb.  12, 
Dec.  2;  1909 — Jan.  20,  Feb.  24;  1910 
— Jan.  19,  Feb.  23,  Nov.  18*;  1911 — 
Jan.  6,  Feb.  10,  Nov.  21;  1912 — Jan. 
24,  Feb.  28,  Nov.  17;  1913 — Jan.  29, 
Nov.  19;  1914 — Jan.  21,  Feb.  25,  Nov. 
18;  1915 — Jan.  20,  Feb.  24,  Nov.  24; 
1916 — Jan.  19,  March  1,  Nov.  8;  1917  | 


— Feb.    21,    Nov.    21;    1918 — Jan.    9, 
Feb.  24 
Marius,  Alexander 

1903— Jan.  13 
Markoff,  Alexandra  de 

1919 — Dec.  20 
Marni,  Francesca 
*923 — March  9 
Marouf 

1917 — Dec.  20  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Alda,    Chalmers,    de    Luca,    Howard, 
Rothier,  Monteux  * 
Marsh,  Helena 
192 1 — Oct.  22 
Marteau,  Henri 

1906— March  3  (P),  16  (B),  April  10 
Martin,  Beatrice 

1920 — April  9;  192 1 — Nov.  30 
Martin,  Eugene  Mars 

1918 — Feb.  22 
Martin,  Frederic 
1915 — Oct.  29 
Martin,  Joseph 

1915 — Jan.  21;  1916 — April  28 
Martinelli,  Giovanni 

1921 — Oct.  31 
Martucci,  Paolo 
1918 — Jan.  21 
Maruchess,  Alix  Young 

1918 — March      1      (Whitney) ;      1921— 
March  2 
Marum,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ludwig 

1904 — March  5 
Marum  Quartet 

1906 — Jan.  s,  19,  April  6,  Oct.  26;  1910 
—Jan.  7 
Marum-Brockway  Ensemble 

1913— Jan.  13 
Masson,  Greta 

1918 — April  23,  Dec.  20 
Matzenauer,  Margaret 

1912 — Feb.  28  (N)  ;  1913 — Nov.  22  (N) ; 
1916 — Nov.  23  *,  Dec.  15  (P) ;  1918 — 
April  6*,  Nov.  20  (P)*;  1919 — Dec.  1 
(P),  19  (P),  20  (P);  1920— Dec.  10 
(N) ;  1921— Jan.  14  (P),  Feb.  9  (PA) ; 
J923 — Jan.  18 
Maurel,  Barbara 

1919 — March  28;  1922 — Nov.  7 
Maurel,  Victor 

1908 — Jan.  6  * 
Maverick,  Laura 

1915 — Feb.  4 
Mayo,  Waldo  v.  Wadler,  Mayo 
(Olive)  Mead  Quartet 
1903 — Dec.   12;    1904 — April  28;    1905 — 
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Jan.  6,  March  31,  April  20,  Nov.  15; 
1906 — Jan.  10,  March  7,  April  4,  Dec. 
21;  1907 — Jan.  18,  March  1,  April  20; 
1908 — Jan.  3,  April  3;  1909 — Feb.  12, 
Dec.  2;  1910 — Nov.  24;  191 1 — Jan.  5, 
Feb.  2,  March  23,  Nov.  2,  30;  1912 — 
Jan.  4,  Feb.  1;  1913 — Jan.  30,  March 
13;  1917 — Jan.  7,  March  10 
Meader,  George 

1919 — Nov.   23;    1920 — Oct.   23;    1921 — 
March    8;    1922 — Jan.    i,    23;    1923 — 
Jan.    22 
Medvedieff,  Sonya 

19 1 9 — Dec.  17 
Mefistofele 

1907 — Nov.  21  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Chaliapin,  Farrar,  Girerd,  Martin  * 
Megerlin,  Alfred 

1918 — Jan.  12  (P),  Oct.  25;  1919 — Nov. 
15  (P);  1920— Dec.  11  (P) 
Die  Meistersinger 

1923 — Feb.    13    (German   Singers)    Hutt, 
Kipnis,  Koetrick,  Plaschke,  Seinemeyer, 
Blech  * 
Melba,  Nellie 

1903 — Dec.    11    (B),    19*;    1910 — Nov. 
13    (B)*;    1913 — Oct.    22*,    Nov.    3 
(Kubelik) ;  1915 — Nov.  1 
Meldrum,  John 

1919 — Dec.    9;    1920 — April    6,   Nov.    2; 
1921 — Feb.  26;  1922 — Jan.  27 
Meli,  Antonio 

1923 — March  31 
Mellish,  Mary 

1920 — Oct.  30 
Meltschik,  Anna 
1922 — Dec.  10 
Meluis,  Luella 

1921 — Oct.  26;  1922 — April  19 
Melville   v.   Liszniewska,   Marguerite   Mel- 
ville 
Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto 

1907— Feb.   13    (Vogt)    (PI)*,   14    (PI); 
1912— Feb.   28    (T),   29    (T);    1922— 
April  s  (Fricker),  6  (P) 
Mengelberg,    Willem    v.    Nat.    Sym.    Orch. 

&  Phil.  Orch. 
Menges,  Isolde 

1916 — Oct.  22*,  Nov.  18;  1921 — Jan.  20 
Mensch,  Samuel 

1 9 13 — Jan.  21,  Dec.  11 
Menth,  Herma 

1916 — Jan.   22;    1921 — March   2;   1923 — 
March  18 
Mero,  Yolanda 

1909 — Nov.  4,  18,  19  (R),  Dec.  13;  1910 


— March  5  (N) ;  1911 — Jan.  7  (N), 
9  (N);  1916— Jan.  21  (P),  Feb.  16; 
1917 — March  5  (P),  Nov.  20;  1918 — 
Jan.  15;  1919 — Jan.  14;  1920 — Oct.  25 
(NS),  Nov.  22;  1921 — Jan.  4 
Messager,  Andre  v.  Paris  Cons.  Orch. 
Metcalfe,  Susan 

1903 — Jan.  21*,  Feb.  6,  Nov.  22  (W), 
Dec.  17;  1904 — March  9  (Casals); 
1905— Dec.  5;  1906— Feb.  7  (BQ), 
Dec.  s  (F) ;  1907 — Feb.  12*,  Nov.  20; 
1908 — Nov.  21;  191 2 — April  10;  19 16 — 
Jan.  9  (Casals)*,  Dec.  8;  1917 — Jan. 
28  (Casals) ;  1920 — April  21  (Casals) ; 
*923 — Jan.  28  (Casals) 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Concerts 

1919 — March  16  (Mannes),  30 
Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra 
1913 — April  14  (Toscanini)* 
Metzger,  Ottilie 

1913 — Jan.   24    (P) ;    1914 — March    1,   2 
(P),6  (P) 
Meyn,  Heinrich 

1906 — Jan.  19;   1908 — Jan.  17,  Nov.  20; 
1911 — April  6  (B.  Hambourg) ;  1912 — 
April  15   (PS);   1913— Feb.  9;   1915— 
Dec.  10 
Miceli,  Clara 

1923 — Feb.  27 
Michelson,  Henriette 

1907 — April  16  (V) ;  1910 — Dec.  5  (V) ; 
1913— Feb.  13;   1915— April  9;  1916— 
April  19 
Michot,  Alys 

1918 — May  4   (Donahue) 
Miclos   v.   Roger-Miclos,   Mme. 
Middleton,  Arthur 

191 7 — Oct.  30;   192 1 — Oct.  10 
Mikova,  Marie 

1920 — March  1,  Nov.  5;  1921 — Dec.  7 
Miles,  Gwilym 
1905 — Nov.  1 
Milhaud,  Darius  v.  City  Sym.  Orch. 
Milholland,  Vida 

1916 — March   28 
Milinowski,  Marta 

1915 — Oct.   20  (Cumpson) 
Miller,   Christine 

1912 — Jan.  1  (N) ;  1915 — Feb.  17  (Ham- 
lin), Nov.    24;    1916— Oct.    23    (P.S.), 
Nov.    1;    191 7 — Oct.    24 
Miller,  Reed 

1913 — Dec.  4  (Van  der  Veer) 
Miller,  Rosalie 

1916 — Dec.  13;  1917 — March  30;  1918 — 
Feb.  1;  1919 — Nov.  19 
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Mills,  Walter 

1922 — Nov.    16 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 

1913 — Feb.  22  (Oberhoffer) ;  1914 — March 
3;   1916 — Feb.  27 
Miniature  Philharmonic 

1917 — Dec.  11   (Gruenberg) 
Mirovitch,  Alfred 

1920 — Oct.    21;    1921 — Jan.    16,  Feb.   25 
(NS),  May  14,  Oct.  19;  1922 — Feb.  19 
(Press) 
Miserendino,  Illuminato 

1922 — Nov.  6 
Mitnitzky,  Issay 

1921 — Jan.  18,  Feb.  24 
Modern  Music  Society  of  New  York 

1914 — Feb.  14  (Lambord) 
Moiseiwitsch,  Benno 

1919 — Nov.  30*,  Dec.  29;  1920 — Jan.  iz 
(N),  25,  March  22,  Nov.  28,  Dec.  26 
(NS) ;  192 1 — Feb.  23,  March  5  (Ken- 
nedy); 1922 — Nov.  5;  1923 — Feb.  28 
(PA),  March  11 
Moiseiwitsch,  Daisy  v.  Kennedy,  Daisy 
Mona 

1912 — March     15     (Metropolitan    Opera 
Co.)      Fornia,      Griswold,      Hinshaw, 
Homer,  Martin,  Murphy,  Reiss,  Hertz  * 
Moncrieff,  Alice 

1919 — Dec.  30;  1920 — Dec.  17 
Monna  Vanna 

1914 — Feb.     18     (Chicago     Opera     Co.) 
Garden,  Huberdeau,  Muratore,  Vanni 
Marcoux,  Campanini* 
Monteux,  Pierre  v.  Boston  Sym.  Orch. 
Moore,   Francis 

1917 — March  29;   1922 — Nov.  18  (Kort- 
schak) 
Mora,    Flora 

1919 — Oct.  20 
Morgan,  Geraldine 

1905 — March   7    (Danziger) ;    1908 — Dec. 
14;    1909 — Jan.    11,    Feb.    14;    1910 — 
Feb.  7 
Morgan,  Maud 

1920 — April  24;  192 1 — Dec.  10 
Morgan,  Tali  Esen  v.  N.  Y.  Fest.  Chor.  & 

Orch. 
Morgana,  Nina 
1918 — Oct.  25 
Morini,  Erika 

1921 — Jan.  27,  Feb.   12,  20;   1922 — Jan. 
20    (P),   Nov.   12,   26,   Dec.  21    (C) ; 
1923 — Feb.    19 
Morrell,  Marie  Dawson 
1920 — Oct.  15 


Morris,  Carl 

1 9 13 — March  24  (PS) 
Morris,  Edward  Mumma 

1917 — April  11,  Oct.  31;  1918 — Dec.  10; 
1919 — April  4,  Dec.  3;   1920 — Jan.  11 
Morris,  Harold 

1921 — Jan.    13,    14,    March    30;    1922 — 
Jan.  12,  Dec.  2 
Morris,  Rosina 

1908 — Jan.  22 
Morrisey,  Marie 

1913 — Oct.  31;  1914 — Nov.  10 
Morrison,   Gladice 

1923 — Feb.  26 
Morse,  Leila  Livingston 

1903 — March  11   (Baxter),  25   (Baxter); 
190S — Jan.  18  (Cole) ;  1908 — Dec.  2 
Moses,  Myrtle 

19 1 6 — Nov.  3 
Moskowitz,  Joseph 

1921 — Nov.   24 
Motta,  Jose  da 

1905— Jan.  28  (P),  Feb.  12 
Mount  Holyoke  College  Choir 

1920 — Dec.  22;  1921 — Dec.  21 
Muck,  Karl  v.  Boston  Sym.  Orch. 
Mukle,  May 

1908— Jan.  5,  Feb.  14  (R) ;  1915— March 
8    (Fryer);    1918— April   15    (G.   Har- 
ris); 1919 — Nov.  21;   1920 — Dec.  15 
Mulford,  Florence 

1916 — Oct.   20 
Munkascy,    Jan 

1908 — March  4;  1912 — March  4  (Erard) 
Munz,  Mieczyslaw 

1922 — Oct.    21,    Dec.    8;     1923 — March 
22    (P) 
Muratore,    Lucien 

1913 — March  10  (Cavalieri)  * 
Murdoch,  William 

1 9 14— April  1   (Butt,  Rumford)  * 
Murphy,  Lambert 

1918 — March    19;    1920 — Jan.    2;    1921 

— Jan  2,  Dec.  13 
Murray,   Marie   Stapleton 

192 1 — Dec.  8 
Murray,  Robert 

1922 — March  13 
Music  League  of  America 

1914 — Dec.  2;   1915 — May  21 
Music     School     Settlement     for     Colored 
People 

1915— April  13 
Musical  Art  Society 

1902    (F.   Damrosch) — Dec.    19;    1903 — 
Dec.  18*;   1904 — March  11,  Dec.  16; 
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1905 — March  10*,  Dec.  15;  1906 — 
March  9 — Dec.  14;  1907 — Dec.  20; 
1908 — March  13;  1909 — March  12, 
Dec.  24;  1910 — March  18,  Dec.  23; 
1911 — March  17,  Dec.  20;  1912 — 
March  6,  Dec.  18;  1913 — March  12, 
Dec.  17;  1914 — March  11,  Dec.  16; 
1915 — March  12,  Dec.  15;  1916 — 
March  15,  Dec.  20;  1917 — March  21, 
Nov.  4,  Dec.  19;  1918 — Feb.  24, 
March  20*;  1919 — Dec.  17;;  1920 — 
April  4 

Musurgia 

1906 — Nov.  28;  1907 — Feb.  6,  March  8, 
April  25 

Muzio,  Claudia 
1918 — Jan.  11 

Mylott,  Eva 

19 16 — Nov.  11   (Grasse) 

Der  Nachtlager  von  Granada  and  operatic 
excerpts 
1919 — Oct.  22    (German  Singers)   Braun, 
Diemer,  Goerster,  Goritz,  Ober,  Reiss, 
Weill,  Koemmenich  and  Spiering  * 
Naegele,  Charles 

1916 — May  1   (Y) 
Namara-Toye,  Marguerite 

1912 — Feb.  11  (R)  ;  1913 — Feb.  23  (Mc- 
Cormack) ;  1914 — March  20  (Dad- 
mun) ;  1918 — Jan.  9,  April  27,  Oct.  14; 
1920 — Feb.  7  (P),  Oct.  18;  1922 — Dec. 
5  (C)  11 
Narelle,  Marie 

1915 — March  3  (Deighton) 
Nash,  Frances 

1916 — Oct.  11;  1917 — Feb.  12,  Oct.  17; 
1919 — March  29;  1923 — Feb.  22 
National  Symphony  Orchestra 

1920 — Oct.  9  (Bodanzky),  18,  25,  Nov. 
1,  6,  17,  22,  24,  Dec.  8,  18,  26,  29; 
1921 — Jan.  3,  12  (Mengelberg)  *,  14, 
21,  26,  Feb.  2,  9,  13,  18,  21,  22,  25,  28, 
March  2,  7,  8,  14,  21,  23,  26,  29 
(Bodanzky),  April  11,  14,  17,  24 
(Dohnanyi),  30  (Bodanzky),  May  4 
Navas,  Rafael 

1907 — March  21 
Negro  Symphony  Orchestra 

1914 — March  12    (Europe) 
Neill,  Amy  Emerson 

1916 — Nov.  14;  192 1 — March  19,  Oct.  28 
Nelson,  John  Louw 

1 92 1 — March  9 
Nemes,  Dezso 
1903 — Jan.  23 


Neuhaus,  Estelle 

1 916 — March  29,  April  12 
Nevin,  Olive 

191 7 — Dec.  5 
New  Century  Vocal  Quartet 

1902 — Nov.  21 
New  Choral  Society 

1918 — April  5   (Koemmenich) 
Newcomb,  Ethel 

1913 — Oct.    23;    1915 — Feb.    10;    1916 — 
Feb.  4;  1917 — Feb.  9 
New  Music  Society  of  America 

1906 — March  11  *,  April  3 
New  Symphony  Orchestra 

1919 — April  12   (Varese)  *,  May  2   (Bo- 
danzky), 3,  Oct.  10*,  24,  Nov.  6,  26, 
Dec.    11    (Hadley),    27,    (Bodanzky); 
1920 — Feb.  25,  April  15 
New  York  Banks  Glee  Club 

1921 — Jan.  12,  April  13;  1922 — April  20; 
1923 — Jan.  11,  April  11 
New  York  Chamber  Music  Society 

1915 — Dec.  18  (Beebe) ;  1916 — Feb.  4, 
March  10,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  13;  1917 — 
Jan.  3,  Nov.  14,  Dec.  12;  1918 — March 
12,  Nov.  13;  1919 — Jan.  8,  Feb.  19, 
March  9,  Nov.  4;  1920 — Jan.  6,  March 
3,  Nov.  17;  1921 — Jan.  12,  Nov.  16; 
1922 — Jan.  10,  March  21,  Dec.  16; 
1923 — Feb.  10,  March  3 
New  York  Festival  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

1914 — March  23    (Morgan) 
New  York  Gaelic  Society 

191 2 — April  8 
New  York  Little  Symphony 

1914 — Feb.  28 
New  York  Society    of    Jewish    Folk-Songs 

1914— April  5 
New  York  String  Quartet 

1922 — Oct.  27,  Nov.  24;  1923 — March  2 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 

*9°3 — Nov.  23    (Damrosch),  30,  Dec.  7, 
14,  21;  1904 — Jan.  4,  11,  18,  25,  Nov. 

7,  Dec.  5,  19;  1905— Jan.  9,  23,  Feb. 
6,  Nov.  13,  27,  Dec.  11,  18;  1906 — Jan. 

8,  14  (Weingartner) ,  Feb.  5,  14,  March 
5  (Damrosch),  Nov.  4*,  11,  16,  19, 
25,  Dec.  16,  30;  1907 — Jan.  20,  Feb.  3, 
March  10,  Nov.  3,  4,  11,  18*,  24,  Dec. 
2>  8,  23,  30;  1908 — Jan.  19,  27,  Feb. 
2  *,  10,  23,  March  2,  8,  16,  23,  30, 
April  6,  Nov.  2,  9*,  11,  23,  30  (Mah- 
ler)*, Dec.  9,  14  (Damrosch),  28;  1909 
Jan.  25,  Feb.  1,  5,  8,  12,  15,  20,  22,  26, 
March  1,  3,  5,  10,  14,  15,  18*,  31, 
April  S,  Nov.  8,  15,  22  *,  29,  Dec.  6, 
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New  York  Sym.  Orch.  {cont'd) 

19;  1910 — Jan.  24,  31,  Feb.  7,  14,  21, 
28,  March  5,  7,  14,  21,  28,  Oct.  29, 
Nov.  7,  12,  21,  28  (Hadley)  *,  Dec.  5 
(Damrosch),  10,  12;  1911 — Jan.  7,  9, 
16,  Feb.  6,  13,  20,  March  6,  13,  18,  20, 
April  10,  Oct.  28,  30,  Nov.  6,  11,  13, 
20,  Dec.  4,  11 ;  1912 — Jan.  1,  6  *,  20,  29, 
Feb.  3  (Chadwick),  5  (Damrosch), 
12,  March  2,  4,  11,  18,  25,  26   (OS), 

28,  30,  31  (OS),  Nov.  9*,  18,  23, 
Dec.  2,  9,  16;  1913— Jan.  6,  13,  27, 
Feb.  1,  10,  17,  22,  24,  March  3,  8  15, 
Oct.  27,  Nov.  1,  8,  17,  22,  Dec.  1,  6, 
13;  1914— Jan.  5,  17,  26,  31,  Feb.  9, 
14,  19,  21,  23,  26,  28  (K),  March  2, 
5,  8,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  2,  9,  14,  20,  30, 
Dec.  5,  14,  19;  1915— Jan.  4,  9,  25, 
Feb.   1,  5,  6,   11,  15,  27,  March  3,  6, 

10,  17,  Oct.  23*,  Nov.  1,  6,  22,  29, 
Dec.   4,   13,   18;    1916— Jan.  3,   8,   24, 

29,  Feb.   7,   12,   14,   28,  March  5,   10, 

16,  Oct.  23,  28,  Nov.  6,  11,  20,  24,  25, 
Dec.  4,  16,  17;  1917 — Jan.  1,  22,  27, 
28,  Feb.  5,  18,  23,  26,  March   12,  16, 

17,  Oct.  26,  29,  Nov.  2,  5,  11,  16, 
Dec.  2,  7,  14;  1918 — Jan.  4,  7,  11,  14, 

28,  Feb.  1,  18,  25,  March  11,  17  18, 
Nov.  1,  10,  18,  Dec.  1,  2,  13,  16,  20,  27; 
1919 — Jan.  6,  10,  27,  Feb.  3,  10,  14, 
17,  24,  March  10,  14,  17,  Nov.  7,  10, 
14,  17,  Dec.  1,  5,  8,  12;  1920 — Jan.  2, 
12,  26,  30,  Feb.  2,  9,  13,  16,  22,  March 
12,   21,  22,  31,  Nov.   1,  5,  8,   12,   22, 

29,  Dec.  3,  6,  10,  13,  27,  31  (Coates)  *; 
1921 — Jan.  3,  7  (Damrosch),  10,  24,  28, 
31,   Feb.   4,    7,    11,    14,    18,   March    7, 

11,  14,  18,  Oct.  21,  24,  Nov.  4,  7,  28, 
Dec.  2  (D'Indy)  *,  9  (Damrosch),  12 
30  (Coates)  *;  1922 — Jan.  2,  7,  9,  23, 

30,  Feb.  3,  6,  13,  17,  20,  27,  March  3 
(Damrosch),  13,  24,  27,  Oct.  30,  Nov. 
3,  6,  10,  13,  24,  27,  Dec.  4,  8,  n,  29; 
!923 — Jan.  1,  8  (Coates),  12,  26,  29, 
Feb.  5,  9,  12,  16  (Walter)  *,  19, 
March  2  (Damrosch),  5,  9,  12,  19, 
23,  26 

New  York  Trio 

1907 — Dec.    28;    1919 — Dec.    2;    1920 — 
Nov.  9;   192 1 — Jan.  9,  March  8,  Dec. 
13;    1922 — March   28,   Dec.    12;    1923 
—Jan.  23 
Ney,  Elly 

1921 — Oct.  27,  Nov.  9,  27  (P) ;  1922 — 
Jan.  3,  17  (P),  23  (P),  April  19  (P), 
12;  1923 — Jan.  17 


Nicastro,  Oscar 

1920 — March  9 
-Nichols,  Marie 

1905 — Feb.  17  (B) 
Nicolay,  Constantin 

191 7 — April  8 
Niebuhr,  Helen 

1903 — Feb.  12;    1904 — Nov.   19 
Nielsen,  Alice 

1912 — March    18    (PS) ;    1913 — Jan.    20 
(McCormack),    Dec.    8    (P) ;    1914— 
Jan.  19  (Gerardy) 
Niemack,  Use 

1922 — March  24 
Niessen-Stone,  Matja  von 

1906 — Nov.    15  ;    1907 — Jan.    12    (BQ)  ; 
1908 — Jan.  30;   1916 — Nov.  6;   19 18 — 
Nov.  17 
Nigob,  Eugene 
1923 — April  9 
Nikisch,  Arthur  v.  London  Sym.  Orch. 
Nikoloric,  Margaret 

1922 — March  14 
Noble,  Thomas  Tertius  v.  Oratorio  Soc. 
Norden,  N.  Lindsay   v.   Aeolian   Choir   of 

Brooklyn 
Nordica,  Lillian 

1904 — March  3*,  7,  12;  1907 — Jan.  9*; 
1909 — March  24,  April  5  (N),  Dec.  20 
(Carreno) ;  19 10 — March  28  (N) ; 
191 1 — Jan.  5,  12,  Dec.  16  (P),  18 
(P) ;  1913— April  24 
Norfleet  Trio 

1923— Jan.  23 
Northrup,  Grace 
1920 — Dec.  11 
Northrup,  Margaret 

1923 — March  30 
Novaes,  Guiomar 

1915 — Nov.  12*;  1916 — March  9,  April 
14,  Nov.  23;  1917 — Feb.  3  (P),  March 
19,  Nov.  4,  12  (P) ;  1918 — Jan.  4 
(P),  Feb.  25  (N),  March  10,  May  5, 
Oct.  28*;  1919— Jan.  27  (P),  Feb.  9 
(P),  March  14  (P),  26,  Dec.  8;  1920 
—Jan.  26  (P),  30  (P),  Feb.  8  (P),  15, 
25  (NO),  March  28;  1921 — Jan.  5 
(PA),  Feb.  13  (NS),  March  6,  9  (F), 
April  17;  1923 — Jan.  24,  Feb.  25, 
March  18 
Novello,  Marie 

1922 — Feb.  24 
Nyiregyhazi,  Erwin 

1920 — Oct.  19,  31,  Nov.  22  (N) ;  1921 — 
Oct.  2,  24;  1923 — Feb.  28 
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Oberhoffer,  Emil  v.  Minn.  Sym.  Orch. 
Ochs,  Erich 

1910 — Feb.  14  (N) 
Olanoff,  Max 

1922 — Dec.  s 
Olitzka,  Rosa 

1911 — Dec.  3   (R) 
Oliver,  Lucille 

1921 — April  1;    1923 — April  6 
Olshansky,  Bernardo 

1919 — Oct.  8 
O'More,  Colin 

1922 — Oct.  26,  Dec.  16 
Ondricek,  Emanuel 

1 9 10 — Nov.  3 
Onegin,   Sigrid 

1922 — Nov.    1     (PA) ;     1923 — Feb.    11, 
March   9    (N) 
Oratorio  Society 

1902 — Nov.  19  (F.  Damrosch),  Dec.  27; 
1903 — March  27*,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  30; 
1904 — Feb.  10  *,  March  25,  Dec.  2  *, 
30;  1905 — March  15,  Dec.  10,  28; 
1906 — Feb.  21,  Dec.  27;  1907 — March 
20  (Elgar)  *,  27,  Dec.  5  (F.  Dam- 
rosch) *;  1908 — April  17,  Dec.  3  *,  30; 
1909 — Feb.  5,  March  21,  April  9,  Dec. 
2,  29;  1910 — March  1,  26,  Dec.  28; 
1911 — March  1,  n,  30,  Dec.  28;  1912 — 
March  26,  31,  Dec.  4  (Koemmenich) , 
27;  1913 — March  29,  Dec.  6,  27;  1914 
— March  29,  Dec,  10,  30;  1915 — 
March  25*,  Dec.  9,  29;  1916 — Jan.  28, 
April  16,  Dec.  7,  29;  1917 — Feb.  14, 
April  6,  Dec.  6  (W.  Damrosch),  28; 
1918 — March  29,  Dec.  4,  28;  1919 — 
April  18  (Noble),  Dec.  31  (W.  Dam- 
rosch); 1920 — April  7,  8,  10,  12,  Dec. 
28;  1921 — March  30,  31,  April  2,  Dec. 
29  (Stoessel)  *;  1922 — Feb.  22,  April 
14,  Nov.  23,  Dec.  28;  1923 — April  15 
Orbe  v.  Del  Orbe,  Gabriel 
Orchestral  Society  of  New  York 

1915 — Nov.  8  (Jacobs),  Dec.  13;  1916 — 
Jan.  17,  Dec.  n;  1917 — Dec.  24;  1918 
— April  22;   1919 — Feb.  8;   March  24, 
Nov.  24 
Orfeo 

1909 — Dec.  20  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.), 
Alten,   Gadski,   Gluck,  Homer,  Tosca- 
nini* 
Ormond,  Lilla 

1911 — Jan.    12 
Orner,  Inga 

1914 — Jan.  26 
Ornstein,  Leo 


1911 — March  6;  1912 — March  27  (V) ; 
1915 — Jan.  27,  March  1,  Dec.  6*; 
1916 — Jan.  23,  March  5  (Macmillen), 
Nov.  26;  1917 — March  5;  1918 — Jan. 
16,  Nov.  1  (N),  13;  1919 — Feb.  1,  Oct. 
19,  Nov.  30;  1920 — Oct.  4  (R) ;  1921 — 
Dec.  31  (Leginska) 
Orthen,  Maria  E. 

1909 — Jan.  18 
Ortmann,  Carolyn 

1914 — Feb.  24 
O'Sullivan,  Denis 
1907 — Nov.  29 
Oswald,  Alfredo 

1909 — March    14;    1920 — Nov.   28;    1921 
— April  24,  Nov.  1 
Otello 

1902 — Nov.     25      (Metropolitan     Opera 
Co.)    Alvarez,    Eames,    Scotti,   Manci- 
nelli* 
Otis,  Florence 

19 18 — Nov.  6 
Oumiroff,   Bogea 

1902 — Dec.  4;   1920 — Nov.   18 

Pachmann,  Vladimir  de 

1904 — Nov.  6   (B),  9*,  15,  20,  Dec.  7; 
1907 — Nov.    20,    27;    1908 — April    s*; 
1911 — Oct.  21  *;  1912 — April  14 
Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan 

1905 — March  26*;  1907 — Nov.  3*,  Dec. 
6    (B),  8    (B),   15;    1909— Feb.  3,   19 
(B),  21  (B) ;  1913 — Nov.  2  *,  16;  1914 
— March  8,   20    (B),  22    (B) ;    1915 — 
Dec.  8;  1916 — March  5  (N)    26,  Nov. 
6*;    1917 — Jan.    10,   April   1;    1922 — 
Nov.    23*,    Dec.    8    (N),    17;    1923 — 
April  23 
Padrosa,  Mercedes 
1 9 14 — March  6 
Palmer,  Courtlandt 

191 1— Jan.  18  (K) 
Palmgren,  Selim 
192 1 — Oct.  5  * 
Panzner,  Karl  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
Pardee,  Paula 

1919 — Jan.  16 
Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra 

1 9 18 — Oct.  16   (Messager)  *,  21,  Nov.  4 
Parkhurst,  Adele 

1919 — March      12;      1920 — March      17; 
192 1 — Dec.  6 
Parlow,  Kathleen 

1910 — Dec.  2  (R),  22;  191 1 — Jan.  16 
(N),  Feb.  3  (R),  March  13  (N),  Nov. 
13  (N),  Dec.  8  (B),  10  (B),  29  (P) ; 
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Parlow,  Kathleen  {cont'd) 

1912 — Jan.  5,  25  (Consolo),  Feb.  1 
(Consolo),  8  (Consolo);  19 13 — Nov. 
17  (N),  Dec.  3;  1914— Feb.  13  (P), 
21  (N) ;  1916 — Jan.  6,  Feb.  10 
(Hutcheson) ;  192 1 — Jan.  29,  Dec.  8 
Parsifal 

1903 — Dec.  25  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Blass,     Burgstaller,      Goritz,     Homer, 
Journet,  Ternina,  Van  Rooy,  Hertz  * ; 
1920 — Feb.    20     (Metropolitan    Opera 
Co.)     Harrold,    Matzenauer,    Rothier, 
Whitehill,  Bodanzky  * 
Parsons,  Henry 
1915 — Jan.   27 
Pascal,  Julian 
1905— Dec.  5 
Pascova,  Carmen 
1920 — March  4 
Pasquali,  Bernice  de 

1914 — Nov.  23 
Pasvolsky,   Clara 

191 7 — April  2;  1 918 — March  19 
Patterson,    Idelle 

1916 — Oct.    27;    1920 — Nov.    15;    1922 — 
March  24 
Patti,  Adelina 

!903 — Nov.  3  *,  5,   28 
Pattison,  Lee 

1917 — Oct.  16  (Maier) ;  1920 — Oct.  14 
(Maier) ;  1921 — Jan.  31  (N),  Oct.  21 
(Maier);  1922 — Jan.  23  (N),  Feb.  26 
(Maier) ,  May  4  (Maier) ;  1923 — Jan. 
27  (Maier) 
Pauer,  Max 

1913— Jan.  18  (P),  22,  Feb.  17  (N) 
Paul,  Lady  Dean  v.  Poldowski 
Paulist  Choir  of  Chicago   (Paulist  Choris- 
ters) 
1909 — May  6  (Finn) ;  1918 — Feb.  12,  14, 
April  1,  Dec.  23  (R),  30  (R) ;  1919— 
Dec.   15;    1921 — Feb.   16;    1923 — April 
20 
Paur,  Emil  v.  Pitts.  Sym.  Orch. 
Peavey,  N.  Valentine 

1918 — Dec.    15    (A.    Schmidt) ;     1922 — 
April  19 
Pelleas  et  Melisande 

1908 — Feb.   20    (Manhattan  Opera   Co.) 
Arimondi,  Dufranne,  Garden,  Gerville- 
Reache,  Perier,  Campanini  * 
Pelton-Jones,  Frances 

1918 — March  22  (MacMahon) 
Penha,  Michael 

1916 — Oct.  13;   1920 — April  25 
People's  Choral  Union 


1903 — April  14  (F.  Damrosch) ;  1904 — 
Feb.  23,  April  12;  1905 — March  21*; 
1906 — April  16;  1907 — Feb.  18;  1908 
— April  10;  1909 — March  22;  1910 — 
Feb.  16;  1913 — Dec.  22;  1917 — Feb. 
23;  1919 — Dec.  28 
People's  Liberty  Chorus 

1920 — Feb.  28,  March  27,  Dec.  7;  1921 — 
May  27,  Dec.  9;  1923 — Jan.  31 
People's    Symphony    Auxiliary    Club 

!903 — Nov.    14,   Dec.    12,   April   9 
People's  Symphony  Concerts 

1902 — Dec.  10;  1903 — Jan.  14,  Feb.  18, 
April  22,  Nov.  27;  1904 — Jan.  20,  Feb. 
24,  Nov.  5;  1905 — Jan.,  14,  March  12 
(Damrosch),  Nov.  24;  1906 — Jan.  27 
(Arens),  March  17,  Nov.  24;  1907 — 
Feb.  2,  Nov.  23;  1908 — Jan.  11,  March 
28,  Nov.  7;  1909 — Nov.  27;  1910 — 
Nov.  7,  Dec.  19;  1911 — Jan.  30,  March 

27,  Oct.  16,  Dec.  25;  1912 — March  18, 
April  15,  Oct.  28,  Dec.  16;  1913 — 
March  24,  April  21,  Nov.  10,  Dec.  15; 
1914 — Feb.  16,  Dec.  21;  1915 — Dec. 
20;  1916 — Feb.  4,  Oct.  23,  Dec.  25 

Peppercorn,  Gertrude 

1904 — March  25 ;  1907 — Feb.  16 
Percy,  Josephine  Jennings 

1910 — Oct.  29 
Persinger,   Louis 

1912 — Nov.    10,    Dec.    23    (P) ;    1913 — 
Feb.  14 
Pesetzki,  Jascha 

192 1 — Nov.   19 
Peterson,  May 

1915 — Oct.  29;  1920 — Dec.  14 
Petropoulos,  Constantine 

1923— April   3 
Petschnikoff,  Alexander 

1906 — Nov.  16  (R) ;  1907 — Jan.  17 
Petschnikova,    Lili 

1916 — Jan.  4 
Pettis,  Ashley 

1922 — Feb  10,  Dec.  12 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 

1902 — Nov.  27  (Scheel)  *;  1905 — Dec. 
12;  1906 — Jan.  9*;  1907 — Nov.  6 
(Pohlig) ;  1908 — Oct.  20*;  1914 — Jan. 
22  (Stokowski)  *;  1915 — Jan.  5,  Nov. 
15*;    1916 — April   10*;    1918 — March 

28,  Nov.  20*,  Dec.  18;  1919 — Jan.  22, 
Feb.  12,  March  12,  Nov.  12,  Dec.  3; 
1920 — Jan.  7,  Feb.  11,  March  10,  Oct. 
27,  Nov.  10*,  Dec.  1,  22;  1921 — Jan. 
5,  Feb.  9,  March  9,  April  6,  Oct.  19, 
Nov.  1  (Strauss)  *,  2  (Stokowski),  16 
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(Strauss),  30  (Stokowski),  Dec.  14 
(Strauss),  21  (Stokowski),  28 (Strauss) ; 
1922 — Jan.  4  (Stokowski),  Feb.  8, 
March  15,  29,  April  19,  Oct.  18,  Nov. 

1,  22,  Dec.  20;  1923 — Jan.  3,  Feb.  7, 
28,  March  14,  April  14,  18 

Philharmonic  Orchestra 

1902 — Nov.    15    (W.    Damrosch)  *,   Dec. 

6,  20;  1903— Jan.  10,  31,  Feb.  14, 
March  14,  April  4,  Nov.  14  (Colonne), 
Dec.  5  (Kogel)  19;  1904 — Jan.  9 
(Wood),  30  (Herbert),  Feb.  13 
(Weingartner) ,  17,  March  15  (Safo- 
noff), Nov.  12  (Kogel),  Dec.  3  (Co- 
lonne),  17;    1905 — Jan.    7    (Safonoff), 

28,  Feb.  11  (Weingartner)  *,  15, 
March  4  (Panzner),  25  (Kogel),  Nov. 
11  (Mengelberg)  *,  Dec.  2  (Herbert), 
16  (Fiedler);  1906— Jan.  6  (Safonoff), 

13,  20,  Feb.  10  (Kunwald),  March  3 
(Herbert),  24  (Steinbach),  Nov.  17 
(Safonoff)*,    Dec.    1;    1907 — Jan.    5, 

26,  Feb.  9,  March  2,  April  7,  Nov.  16, 

30,  Dec.  14;  1908 — Jan.  5,  25,  Feb.  8, 

29,  March  14,  28,  April  1,  Nov.  14, 
28,   Dec.    12 ;    1909 — Jan.    9,    29,   Feb. 

14,  March  6,  26,  April  1    (Mahler)  *, 

7,  Nov.   s  *,    11,   20,   22,   26,   Dec.   9, 

13,  17,  30;  1910— Jan.  1,  7,  15,  17,  21, 

27,  Feb.  14,  18,  March  3,  7,  28,  31, 
April  2,  Nov.  2,  14,  16,  23,  28,  30,  Dec. 

14,  28;    1911 — Jan.  4,   11,  16,  18,  23, 

28,  Feb.  1,  6,  8,  15,  22,  Nov.  3  (Stran- 
sky)  *,  6,  13,  17,  24,  27,  Dec.  1,  11,  16, 

18,  22,  29;  1912 — Jan.  5,  I9>  22)  26, 
Feb.   2,  s,  9    (Boyle),   16    (Stransky), 

19,  26  (Schmitt),  March  1  (Stransky), 

8,  11,   15,  April    1,   Nov.    15,    18,    22, 

29,  Dec.  2,  13,  23,  27,  30;  1913— Jan. 
3,  6,  18,  24,  27,  31,  Feb.  3,  7,  10,  14, 
24,  28,  March  3,  7,  10,  14,  28,  31,  Oct. 

31,  Nov.  14,  17,  21  29,  Dec.  1,  8,  12, 
19,    22;    1914— Jan.   3,   s,   12,   16,   23, 

26,  30,  Feb.  2,  7,  9,  13,  23,  27,  March 

2,  6,  9,  14,  23,  27,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  13, 
16,  20,  22,  28,  30,  Dec.  7,  11,  18;  1915 
—Jan.  4,  9,  11,  15,  19,  22,  25,  29,  Feb.  1, 
6,  8,  22,  26,  March  1,  2,  5,  8,  13,  14, 
22,  26,  28,  Oct.  29,  Nov.  12,  15,  19, 

27,  29,  Dec.  6,  10,  17;  1916 — Jan.  3,  8, 

10,  14,   21,   24,   28,   29,  Feb.  4,   6,   7, 

11,  21,  25,  28,  March  3,  6,  11,  24,  27, 
Oct.  27  *,  Nov.  10,  13,  17,  25,  Dec.  4, 

15,  18;  1917 — Jan.  6,  12,  19,  20,  22, 
26,  29,  Feb.  3,  7,  9,  11,  19,  24,  26, 
March  2,  s,  10,  11,  26,  Oct.  26,  Nov. 


12,  17,  23,  26,  Dec.  1,  3,  7,  9,  15,  17, 
24;  1918 — Jan.  4,  7,  12,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
25,  28,  Feb.  2,  4,  7,  8,  10,  18,  22,  25, 
March  1,  4,  9  (Bloch),  22  (Stransky), 
Nov.  is,  22,  25,  30,  Dec.  2,  7,  8,  12, 

13,  16  20,  23;  1919 — Jan.  4,  6,  12,  17, 
24,  27,  31,  Feb.  3  (Grainger),  8  (Stran- 
sky), 9,  14,  16,  17,  March  3,  6,  9,  14, 

17,  28,  29,  31,  April  24,  Nov.  14, 
iS,  21,  22,  24,  29,  Dec.  1,  6,  12,  15, 
19,  20;  1920 — Jan.  3,  11,  is  (Ganz), 
16  (Stransky),  19,  23,  24,  26,  30,  Feb. 
2,  7,  8,  13,  16,  23,  27,  March  1, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  12,  13,  26,  29,  Nov.  12, 
13,  19,  27,  29,  Dec.  4,  10,  11,  13,  17, 

18,  20;  1921 — Jan.  1,  3,  14,  17,  21,  22, 
24,  28,  31,  Feb.  s,  6,  11,  14,  21,  25,  28, 
March  4,  5,  6,  11,  12,  14,  25,  26,  28, 
Oct.  28,  Nov.  11*,  13,  18  (Hadley), 
27  (Stransky),  30  (Strauss),  Dec.  3 
(Stransky),  4,  12,  16,  31  (Hadley); 
1922 — Jan.  2  (Stransky),  13,  16,  17 
(Van  Hoogstraten) ,  23  (Stransky),  27, 
Feb.  1  (Bodanzky,  Mengelberg),  4 
(Mengelberg),  8  (Bodanzky),  10  (Men- 
gelberg), 13,  is,  22,  25,  27,  March  1, 
8  (Bodanzky),  10  (Mengelberg),  13, 
IS,  22,  24,  27,  31,  April  s  (Bodanzky), 
6,  9  (Mengelberg),  10,  27,  Nov.  10 
(Stransky)  *,    12,    15,    18,    20,   25,    26, 

27,  29,  Dec.  2,  3,  8,  16,  18,  30;  1923— 
Jan.  7  (Hadley),  10,  12,  17  (Stransky), 

19,  22,  26  (Van  Hoogstraten),  31  (Men- 
gelberg), Feb.  3,  9,  12,  14,  18,  22,  26, 

28,  March  2,  9,  12,  19,  22,  23,  26,  30, 
April  7,  9,  13,  16,  19  (Spiering) 

Philips,  Arthur 

1912 — Nov.  27  (V) 
Phillippe,  Dora  de 

1918 — Feb.  s;  1919 — Nov.  26 
Phillips,  Martha 

1916 — Oct.    21;    1917 — Dec.    n;    1920 — 
April  6 
Piastro,  Mishel 

1920— Oct.  4,  31,  Dec.  26;  1921 — Jan.  3, 
Feb.  14  (CL),  April  3;  1922 — Feb.  5 
Pillsbury,  Agnes  Hope 

1920 — Dec.  23 
Pilzer,  Maximilian 

1910 — Jan.    10    (V),  March    17;    1914 — 
Dec.  7;  1915 — Jan.  9  (P) ;  1916 — Jan. 
8  (P),  25;  1917— Jan.  26  (P) 
Pintel,   Jacques 

1920 — Nov.  4,  Dec.  23 
Pinto,  Anna 

192 1 — Oct.  25 
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Pirani,    Eugenio 

1902 — Nov.  7   (A.  Powell) 
Pittsburgh   Symphony  Orchestra 

1907 — Feb.  13  (Paur)  *,  14 
Pohlig,  Carl  v.  Philad.  Orch. 
Polah,  Andre 

1920 — Oct.   17;    1922 — April  21    (Schnit- 
zer) ;  1923 — April  13 
Poldowski   (Lady  Dean  Paul) 

192 1 — Jan.  19,  April  23 
Poliakin,  Miron 
1922 — Feb.  28 
Polk,  Rudolph 

1919 — Oct.  15;  1921 — Jan.  26 
Polniarow,  Rosa 

1923 — Feb.  i 
Ponce,  Manuel  M. 
1916 — March  28 
Ponselle,  Carmela 
1923 — March  19 
Ponselle,  Rosa 
1920 — Feb.  2 
Poppe,  Vera 

1922 — Jan.  4 
Portnoff,  Leo 

1923 — Feb.  12   (Gherman) 
Possart  v.  Rider-Possart,  Cornelia 
Posselt,  Ruth  Pierce 

1923 — March  7 
Powell,  Alma  Webster 

1902 — Nov.  7   (Pirani) 
Powell,  John 

1915 — April  10,  Nov.  22  (N),  Dec.  14; 
1916 — Feb.  22,  Oct.  21,  Nov.  19;  1917 
— Dec.  6;  1918 — Feb.  9,  March  24, 
May  5  (Jacobsen),  Nov.  23,  Dec.  12 
(P);  1919— Feb.  17  (P),  19  (R), 
March  10  (Zimbalist),  April  11,  Nov. 
3  (V),  Nov.  15,  Dec.  19  (E.  Brown); 
1921— March  11  (N),  Oct.  28  (P), 
Nov.  13,  Dec.  5;  1922 — Oct.  23;  1923 
— March  18,  April  26  (A) 
Powell,  Maud 

1904 — Jan.  9  (P) ;  1906 — Jan.  12,  May 
1  (Kronold),  Dec.  1  (P) ;  1909 — Dec. 
30  (P);  1910— Jan.  1  (P) ;  1911— 
March  15  (P),  Nov.  1;  1913 — March 
7  (P),  Oct.  22;  1914 — Oct.  28,  Dec.  21 
(PS);  1915— Oct.  27;  1916— Oct.  25; 
1917 — Jan.  9,  April  24;  1918 — April  18 
Powers,  Nora 

1920 — March  15 
Press,  Joseph 

1921 — Dec.  2;  1922 — Feb.  19  (Mirovitch) 
Presselle,  Rose  &  Charlotte 
1919 — April  3 


Prihoda,  Vasa 

1920 — Nov.  22,  Dec.  14;   1921 — Nov.  19 
-Prince  Igor 

1915 — Dec.  31  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Alda,     Amato,     Bada,     Seurola,     Po- 
lacco  * 
Prokofieff,  Serge 

1918— Nov.  21*,  Dec.  11   (R),  12   (R)  ; 
1919 — Feb.  18,  March  31,  Oct.  13,  Nov. 
23;   1920 — Feb.  3 
Prosser,  Eunice 

1 91 7 — April  16 
Piitz,  Egon 

1913 — Feb.  28  (Liebling),  Dec.  5 
Pugno,  Raoul 

1902 — Oct.   22;   Nov.   16;   Dec.  3    (W), 
11,   20    (P) ;    1905 — Nov.   19    (R),  24, 
29,  Dec.  2   (P),  18  (N) 
Purdy,  Constance 

1913— Jan.  27 
Pyle,  Wynni 

1917 — Nov.  20;  1918 — Feb.  2  (P) 
Pyne,  Ethel 
1922 — Oct.  10 

Quait,  Robert 

1920 — Oct.  6 
Quartetto  Triestino 

1922 — Oct.  22 
Quine,  John 

1919 — Jan.  18,  Nov.  18;  1920 — Oct.  26; 
192 1 — Nov.  22 
Quiroga,  Manuel 

1914 — Oct.  19 

Rabaud,  Henri  v.  Boston  Sym.  Orch. 
Rabold,  Margaret  Cummings 

1909 — Jan.  26 
Rachinskaya,  Manya 

1920 — March  22 
Rachmaninoff,     Sergei    v.     Russian     Sym. 
Orch. 
1909 — Nov.  14  (B),  21,  29  (N) ;  1910 — 
Jan.  17  (P) ;  1918 — Dec.  22*;  1919 — 
Jan.    24,    29    (R),    Feb.    24,    Oct.    20, 
Dec.  8  (N),  22,  27  (NO);  1920 — Jan. 
30  (N),  Feb.  23  (P),  27  (P),  Dec.  20; 
1921 — Jan.  3  (N),  19,  28  (P),  Feb.  11 
(N),  March  14  (NS),  Dec.  5,  16  (P) ; 
1922 — Feb.    15,  Dec.  4;    1923 — March 
2   (N),  2S 
Radamsky,  Sergei 

1920 — Dec.  7;  192 1 — Nov.  25 
Radina,  Sonia 
1922 — Oct.  16 
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Raggini,  Angelo 
1922 — April  5 
Rains,  Leon 

1913 — Jan.  12 
Raisa,  Rosa 

1918 — April  3*,  8;  1920 — Feb.  23,  April 
12;  1921 — May  7;  1922 — Nov.  6;  1923 
— April  19 
Randall,  Bianca 

1918 — Jan.  14,  21 
Randolph,  Harold 

1905 — Jan.    5    (Hutcheson) ;    1908 — Feb. 
28   (Hutcheson) ;   1913 — Oct.  28 
Rappaport,  Jerome 

1919 — Dec  14;  1922 — March  15 
Rappold,  Marie 

1913— Jan.  27  (P) ;  1918— Feb.  25  (P) 
Raudenbush,  George 

192 1 — Nov.  11 
Ray,  Ruth 

1919 — Nov.  5;  1921 — Nov.  4 
Raymond,  Rose 
192 1 — Dec.  17 
Real,  Alma 

19 1 8 — April  11 
Rechlin,  Edward 

1918 — April  26;   1923 — April  13 
Redyn,  Augusta 

1922 — March  29 
Reeve,  Maurice 
192 1 — Jan.  18 
Regeczy,,  Margita  de 

1922 — Jan.  17   (Cavallini) 
Reimers,  Paul 

1913 — Feb.  11;  1914 — Feb.  18;  1915 — 
March  17;  1916 — Jan.  24,  Dec.  14; 
1917 — Nov.  24;  1919 — Dec.  10;  1920 — 
Feb.  1;  1921 — Jan.  12;  1922 — Feb.  10, 
IS 
Reimherr,  George 

1919 — Jan.  27,  Nov.  24;  1920 — Nov.  13; 
192 1 — Nov.   14;    1923 — Feb.   5,  March 
26,  April  30 
Reisenauer,  Alfred 

1904— Jan.  30   (P),  Feb.  9,  28;    1905— 
Nov.    13    (N),   20;    1906 — Jan.   3,    12 
(B),  17,  20  (P) 
Reiter,  Xavier 

1913— Jan.  31   (P) 
Renard,  Rosita 

1917 — March  13,  April  18,  Oct.  14;  1920 
—Jan.  3  (P) 
Renaud,    Maurice 

1911 — Jan.  11  *,  Feb.  8 
Rennay,  Leon 
1913— Oct.  31 


Resnikoff,  Vladimir 

1917 — March    12;    1919 — March    2 
Reuben,  Carmen 

1923 — March   13 
Reusch,  Helen 

1911 — Nov.  20  (N) 
Reuter,   Rudolph 

1917 — Feb.  24,  Nov.  29;  1919 — Nov.  1; 
1920 — Nov.  19 
Reviere,  Berta 

1919 — March  31,  Nov.  21 
Reyes,  Juan 

192 1 — Jan.   28,  March  4,  Nov.  8 
Rezia,  Fanny 

1922 — Feb.  4 
Ribaupierre  v.  De  Ribaupierre,  Andre 
Ricardo,   Gracia 

1906 — Nov.  2;   1912 — Nov.  22 
Rich,  Ella  Dahl 

1920 — Dec.    23    (Pillsbury) 
Rich,  Thaddeus 

1919 — Dec.  3    (PA) 
Richardson,  Martin 

1923 — March  5   (C) 
Richolson,  Edna 

1906 — Nov.    10 
Richter,  Julius 

1922 — Jan.  31 
Richtie,  Albany 

1909 — April    13    (Arnaud) 
Rider-Kelsey,  Corinne 

1908— Nov.  28  (P) ;  1913— Nov.  3;  1920 
— Jan.  28 
Rider-Possart,  Cornelia 

1911 — Feb.    23    (Ellenson) ;    1912 — Nov. 
18  (V);  1913 — Nov.  27;  1922 — March 

7 
Riegger,  Neira 

1920 — Feb.    26 
Rigoletto 

1903 — Nov.     24      (Metropolitan     Opera 
Co.)     Bauermeister,     Caruso,     Homer, 
Journet,   Sembrich,   Vigna  * 
Riker,  Franklin 

1912 — Feb.  28;  191 7 — Nov.  3  (Long) 
Ringo,  Marguerite 

1920 — Jan.  14 
Roberts,  Emma 

1916 — Nov.    24;    1919 — Jan.    8;    1922 — 
April  1 
Robinson,  Anne 

i923 — Jan.  4 
Robinson,   Carol 

1 91 6 — Nov.  21 
Robinson,  Edna  Blanche 

1918 — Nov.  26 
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Robyn,  William 
1920 — Nov.  14 
Rochen,  Frieda 

1920 — April  16;   192 1 — March  12 
Roentgen,  Engelbert 

1916 — Dec.  19   (Cooper) ;   1917 — Jan.  22 
(N) 
Roger-Miclos,  Mme. 

1903 — Feb.  4,  13,  March  3,  14  (P),  April 
23  (Ben  Davies) 
Rogers,  Francis 

1902 — Dec.  3;  1903 — Dec.  9;  1904 — Nov. 
30;    1905 — Nov.    28;    1907 — Nov.    27; 
1908 — Nov.    25;    1909 — Feb.    22    (N) ; 
1910 — Nov.   11 ;   1911 — Nov.   17;    1913 
— Jan.  16  (Brockway),  Nov.  21  (Eas- 
ley),  Dec.  3  (Sassoli) ;  1914 — Nov.  13; 
1915 — Dec.  15;  1916 — Nov.  23;  1918 — 
Nov.  25;   19 1 9 — April  11;    1920 — Dec. 
7;  192 1 — Nov.  14;  1922 — Nov.  6. 
Rohan  v.  De  Rohan,  Marie 
Romaine,  Ninon 
1920 — Oct.  30 
Romanoff,   Helene 

1919 — Feb.  4 
Romeo  et  Juliette 

1906 — Nov.  27  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Bars,     Farrar,     Journet,     Neuendorff, 
Plangon,  Rousseliere,  Simard,  Bovy  * 
Romilly  Boys  Prize  Choir  of  South  Wales 

1 9 14 — April  7 
Rooy  v.  Van  Rooy,  Anton 
Rose,  Frances 

1914 — Nov.  30  (P) 
Rose,  Maximilian 

1919 — March  4;   1922 — Jan.  26 
Roselle,  Fielding 
1905 — Feb.  21 
Rosen,  Max 

1918 — Jan.  13,  22,  Feb.  8  (P),  March  3, 
Dec.  16  (P) ;  1919 — Jan.  26,  Oct.  12; 
1920 — Feb.  16,  Sept.  27  (Godowsky) 
Rosenblatt,  Joseph 

1918 — May   20;    1919 — April  28;    1923 — 
Feb.  15 
Der  Rosenkavalier 
1913 — Dec.      10      (Metropolitan     Opera 
Co.)     Case,     Goritz,     Hempel,     Ober, 
Hertz  * 
Rosenthal,  Moriz 

1906— Nov.    8*,    18,    25,    Dec.    7    (B), 
16  (N) 
Rosenthal,  Regina 

1917 — Feb.  19 

Rosetti,  Geraldine 

1922 — Jan.  8 


Rosing,  Vladimir 

1921 — Nov.    26,    Dec.    9;    1922 — Jan.    6, 
Feb.  9,  Dec.  17;  1923 — Feb.  26 
Ross,  Gilbert 

1923 — March  14 
Ross,  Hugh  v.  Winnipeg  Male  Chorus 
Rothenberg,  Anna  Shomer 

1 918 — April   12 
Rothier,  Leon 

1917 — Feb.  6  *,  Nov.  4 
Rothman,  Marie 

1922 — Jan.  9 
Rovinsky,  Hyman 

1919 — April   28    (Y) ;    1920 — Feb.   9 
Rovner,  Seidel 

19 1 6 — April  23 
Rowan,  Jeanne 

1 9 14 — March   2 
Royal  Athenian  String  Orchestra 

1912 — March    29 
(Edith)   Rubel  Trio 
1915 — Nov.    27;    1916 — May    1;    1917 — 
Jan.  13,  Oct.  23 
Rubinstein,  Artur 

1906 — Jan.    9    (PA)  *,    16;     1919 — Feb. 
21*,  March  16;  1921 — Feb.  22  (NS) ; 
1922 — Nov.  25  (P),  29 
Rubinstein,  Beryl 
1916 — Oct.    14;    1917 — Feb.    8;    1918 — 
March  29;  1919 — March  18,  Nov.  22; 
1922 — Nov.  29;  1923 — Feb.  28 
Rubinstein   Erna 

1922— Feb.   4    (P),   March    15    (P),   26, 
Nov.  18;  1923 — Jan.  20,  29  (N),  Feb. 
26  (P) 
Rudko,   Rosalind 
1922 — Dec.  23 
Ruegger,  Elsa 

1903— Jan.  31    (P)  5    1907— Feb.   9    (P), 
March  7  (Macmillen) 
Ruffo,  Titta 

1912 — Nov.    26*,    Dec.    16;    1914 — Jan. 
5;  1920 — March  15,  April  26,  Nov.  15; 
1921 — Feb.  14  (C),  March  28;  1922 — 
Oct.  30 
Rumford,  Kennerley 

1913— Jan.    20    (Butt),   Feb.    5    (Butt), 
March  4  (Butt) ;  1914 — April  1  (Butt, 
Murdoch)  * 
Rumsey,  Ellen 

1920 — Jan.  7,  Oct.  28;   1922 — Jan.  10 
Russell,   Ella 

1 90S— April  s    (V) 
Russian  Cathedral  Choir 

1913 — Feb.    2    (Gorokhoff) ;    1915— Dec. 
22;  1917 — April  1;  1921 — March  27 
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Russian  String  Quartet 
1918 — Jan.   14 

Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 

1904 — Jan.  8  (Altschuler) ,  29*,  Feb.  12, 
April  1,  Nov.  20;  1905 — Jan.  22*, 
Feb.  26,  March  12,  April  2,  Nov.  19; 
1906 — Jan.  1,  28  *,  Feb.  25,  March  18, 
April  18,  Nov.  16,  Dec.  21*;  1907 — 
Jan.  18,  March  1,  15,  Nov.  15,  Dec. 
13;  1908 — Jan.  17  (Safonoff),  31  (Alt- 
schuler), Feb.  14,  March  6,  Nov.  13; 
1909 — Jan.  15,  Nov.  19;  1910 — Jan.  28 
(Rachmaninoff),  March  4  (Altschuler), 
Nov.  18,  Dec.  2;  1911 — Jan.  20,  Feb. 
3,  17,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  3;  1912 — Jan.  28, 
Feb.  n,  12,  March  4,  Oct.  28;  1913 
— Jan.  6,  Nov.  26;  1914 — Feb.  18;  1915 
— Feb.  14,  22,  March  1,  7,  8,  21  *, 
Nov.  29;  1916 — Jan.  16,  30,  March  19; 
1917 — Nov.  18;  1918 — Jan.  20,  Feb.  22 
(Verbrugghen)  *,  March  3  (Altschu- 
ler), 24,  Dec.  11,  12,  23,  (SO);  1919 
— Jan.  1,  3  *,  6,  29,  Feb.  19,  March 
26;  1920 — Oct.  4 

Sabatini,  Carlo 

192 1 — Feb.  23 
Sachs-Hirsch,  Herbert 

1 9 13 — March  2 
Safonoff,  Henriette 

192 1 — April  12 
Safonoff,   Wassily   v.   Phil.   Orch.   &   Russ. 

Orch. 
St.  Erik's  Society   Concerts 

1919 — March  9 
St.  Olaf  Lutheran  Choir 

1920 — April  28;  1922 — Jan.  18 
Saint-Saens,  Camille 

1906— Nov.  4    (N)  *,   16    (N),   19    (N), 
21,  28,  Dec.  26 
Salesco,  Marcell 

1923 — April  24 
Salesski,    Gdal 

1923 — Feb.   19    (C) 
Salmond,   Felix 

1922 — March    30*,    Nov.    5,    22     (PA), 
27    (N) 
Salome 

1907 — Jan.       23    (Metropolitan       Opera 
Co.)    Burrian,  Dippel,   Fremstad,   Van 
Rooy,  Weed,  Hertz  * 
Salvi,  Alberto 

1920 — April  2 
Salzedo,  Carlos 

1916— Dec.  4  (N) ;  1917— Dec.  19;  1918 
— March  23;  1920 — Jan.  30 


Salzinger,  Marcel 
1922 — Jan.   22 
Samaroff,  Olga 

1905 — Jan.     19  *,     Nov.     10,     Dec.     12 
(PA) ;    1906— March  8   (BQ) ;    1907— 
Feb.    22    (B),   March   2    (P) ;    1908— 
April  8  (K) ;  1909 — Dec.  10  (B)  ;  1914 
— Nov.  29;  1915 — Jan.  5   (PA);   1916 
— Oct.  29;  1917 — Jan.  1   (N) ;  1918 — 
March  28  (PA);  1919— Feb.  12  (PA), 
28,  April  25  (Kindler) ;  1920 — Jan.  16 
(P),  Feb.   11    (PA),  Dec.  4    (P),    18 
(NS) ;   1921 — Jan.  26,  Feb.  4,  17,  25, 
March   n,   18;    1922 — Dec.   20    (PA); 
1923 — Feb.  4,  March  2   (P) 
Sametini,  Leon 
1922 — Jan.  12 
Sammarco,  Mario 

1907 — March   10   (N) 
Samoranya,  Margot 

192 1 — Nov.   29 
Sampaix,   Leon 

1918 — Nov.    16;    1919 — Dec.    3;    1921 — 
April  1 
Sandby,  Hermann 

1916 — Dec.    12;    1917 — Jan.    17;    1918 — 
March  20,  Dec.  11 
San  Francisco  Chamber  Music  Society 

1922 — Oct.  11 
Sang-Collins,  Mrs. 

1907 — March  19   (Barrere) 
Sanina,   Sophie 

1923 — Feb.    23 
Sapirstein,   David 

1905 — Dec.    14;    1912 — Oct.    28;    1913 — 
Feb.    s;    1914 — Jan.    19,    Feb.    9,    23, 
March  16;   1915 — Jan.  19,  20,  21,  23, 
24 
Saslavsky,  Alexander 

1909 — Jan.  25  (N) ;  1910 — March  7  (N) ; 
1911— Feb.  13  (N) ;  1916— Feb.  28  (N) 
Saslavsky  String  Quartet 

1912 — Dec.    9;    1914 — Feb.    2,    Dec.    3; 
1916 — Feb.   29,  Nov.  21 
Saslawsky,   Boris 

1918 — Feb.    16;    1921 — Dec.   4 
Sassoli,  Ada 

1910 — Feb.  15;  1913 — Dec.  3  (Rogers) 
Sauer,  Emil 

1908— Oct.    20    (PA)  *,  Nov.    1,  Dec.   6 
(B),,io 
Sauret,   Emile 

1906— April  8  (R) 
Scandinavian-American   Society   Concerts 
1913 — Oct.    27;    1915 — Jan.    11;    1916 — 
March  26 
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Scandinavian  Symphony  Society 
191 7 — April    15    (Windingstad) 
Schaffer,  Josephine 

1909 — Feb.  26  (N) 
Schaiovitz,    Carl 
1923— April  16 
Schalscha,  Frederick  W. 

1903 — April  4 
Scharwenka,  Xaver 

1910— Nov.   28    (P),  Dec.   4*,   14    (P)  ; 
1911 — Jan.  20  (R) ;  1913 — Feb.  16 
Scheel,  Fritz  v.  Philad.  Orch. 
Schelling,  Ernest 

1905— March  19  (B),  22  (K),  April  6*; 
1907 — Dec.    14    (P) ;    1908 — Jan.    15  *, 
Feb.    10    (N) ;     1909— Feb.    3     (F)  *, 
March  21  (B) ;  1912 — Dec.  7,  27  (P)  ; 
1913 — Jan.    26,    Feb.    16,    March    27; 
1915— March  4  (SC),  Nov.  18;  1916— 
Jan.  7  (B),  11,  Feb.  25  (P),  Dec.  27; 
1917 — Feb.  5  (P) ;  1921 — Nov.  30,  Dec. 
12;  1922 — March  13  (P),  22  (P),  Dec. 
4    (N),   30    (P) ;    1923— Jan.    24,   31, 
Feb.  7 
Schenck,  Elliott 
1915 — Feb.  17 
Schendel,  Julius 
1907 — Nov.  22 
Scheurmann,  Louise 

1920 — Oct.  15  (Freeman) 
Schillig,  Ottilie 

1919 — Oct.    28;    1920 — Oct.    19;    1921 — 
Oct.  25 
Schindler,   Kurt   v.   MacDowell   Chorus   & 
Schola   Cantorum 
1910 — March  22   (con.  concert  of  madri- 
gals) 
Schkolnik,  Ilya 

1915 — Dec.  21;  1917 — Jan.  9;  1918 — Feb. 
19,  Dec.  14 
Schlegel,  Carl 

1912 — Oct.  31  (Staiger) ;  1922 — Dec.  7 
Schlisky,  Joseph 

1919 — March  6;    1920 — April   7;    1922 — 
Jan.  19 
Schmidt,  Adolph 

1918 — Dec.  15   (Peavey) 
Schmidt,  Herbert 
192 1 — Dec.  28 
Schmit,  Lucien 

1922— Jan.  30   (N);    1923— Feb.  s    (N), 

14 
Schmitt,  Henry  P.  v.  Phil.  Orch. 

1913— Jan.  3    (P) 
Schmitz,  E.  Robert 

1919 — April  18*,  Dec.   7;    1920 — March 


19  (B),  Nov.  14,  Dec.  18;  1921 — Jan. 
24  (N),  Feb.  4  (B) ;  1922 — March  6; 
1923 — Jan.  26 
Schmuller,   Alexander 

1921 — Jan.    14    (N),    Feb.    2,    March    4 
(P),    12    (P),    15    (Bauer),   21    (NS) ; 
1922 — Feb.   20   (Schnitzer),  March   24 
(P) 
Schnabel,  Arthur 

1921 — Dec.  26   [Not  Printed]*;    1922 — 
Jan.  17,  26 
Schnabel-Tollefsen,  Augusta 
1914 — Nov.  s  (Connell) 
Schneider,  Georg 

1922 — Nov.   21    (Hickerson) 
Schnitzer,   Germaine 

1906 — Dec.  19*;  1907 — Jan.  7,  30  (P) ; 
1909 — Jan.  15  (R),  March  20;  1913 — 
Jan.  10,  Feb.  7  (P) ;  1915 — Jan.  9 
(P),  March  7  (R)  ;  1916 — Jan.  16, 
Feb.  8  (Macmillen),  Dec.  1;  1919 — 
Nov.  4,  Dec.  15;  1920 — March  21, 
Dec.  22;  1921 — Dec.  3  (P) ;  1922 — ■ 
Jan.  30,  Feb.  20  (Schmuller),  April  21 
(Polah) ;  1923— Feb.  25  (C) 
Schnitzler,  Isidore 

!9°3 — Jan.  16 
Schofield,  Edgar 
1916 — Dec.  14 
Schola  Contorum 

1912 — Dec.    11    (Schindler)  ;    1913 — Jan. 
9  *,  April  18;  1914 — Jan.  21,  April  2  * 
1915 — March      19;      1916 — Jan.      13 
March    8;    1917 — Feb.    1,   March    29 
1918 — Jan.    16,   April    10;    1919 — Jan 
16,  April  10;  1920 — Jan.  22,  April  21 
1921 — Jan.    13*,    March    17;     1922 — 
Feb.    9,   March   30,    Dec.    21;    1923 — 
March   15 
Scholder-Edlin,  Harriet 

1913 — Nov.    14;    1920 — Jan.   24;    1921 — 
March  2 
Schroeder,  Alwin  v.  Hess-Schroeder  Quar- 
tet 
1903 — Jan.    16     (B) ;     1907 — March    15 
(R),    May    2;    1908— Nov.    23    (N) ; 
1910 — Feb.    25     (B) ;     1912 — Feb.    25 
(B),  Nov.  21  (Hedwig  Schroeder) 
(Alwin)    Schroeder   Trio 

1915 — Jan.  14 
Schroeder,  Hans 
1904 — Nov.  2 
Schroeder,  Hedwig 

1912 — Nov.  21   (A.  Schroeder) 
Schtierman,  Bertha 
!923 — Jan.  21 
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Schuetze,   Carl 

1 915— Jan.  25 
Schulz,  Leo  v.  Schulz  Quartet 

1903 — Nov.  30  (N) ;  1907 — Jan.  20  (N) ; 
1909 — Jan.  9  (P) ;  1911 — Feb.  11 
(Behrens),  Nov.  27  (P) ;  1912 — 
March  8  (P) ;  1913— Jan.  3  (P), 
March  10  (P) ;  1914 — March  9  (P), 
14  (P),  Nov.  13  (P);  1915— Jan.  9 
(P) ;  1916— Feb.  5  (P) ;  1917— Feb. 
19  (P);  1918— Nov  30  (P);  1919— 
Nov.  15  (P) ;  1921 — Jan.  21  (P) 
(Leo)  Schulz  Quartet 

1906 — Jan.  9,  March  20 
Schumann  Club 

1919 — Jan.  21  (Stephens),  April  15;  1920 
— Jan.    20,   April    13;    192 1 — Jan.    18, 
April  12;  1922 — Jan.  17,  April  11 
Schumann,  Elizabeth 

1921 — Nov.  16  (PA),  Dec.  16 
Schumann-Heink,   Ernestine 

1903 — Jan.  4  (W),  Feb.  22  (B) ;  1904 
— Feb.  6*;  1906 — Oct.  31*,  Nov.  11 
(N),  Dec.  10;  1907 — Dec.  30;  1908 — 
Jan.  28,  March  8  *,  Nov.  7 ;  1909 — 
Dec.  12  (B) ;  1911 — March  22  (P), 
Nov.  10  (B),  12  (B),  Nov.  29;  1912 — 
Dec.  2  (P) ;  1913— Feb.  28  (P) ;  1914 
— Nov.  18,  Dec.  14  (N) ;  1915 — Nov. 
3;  191 7 — Nov.  4;  1920 — Oct.  18;  1922 
— April  17 
Schwarz,  Joseph 

1921 — Jan.  4,  March  14  (P) ;  1922 — Feb. 
11,  Dec.  29;    1923 — March   10 
Sciapiro,  Michel 
1 91 1 — Jan.    26 
Sciarretti,  Alberto 
1922 — March  22 
Scionti,  Silvio 

1921 — Nov.  8 
Scott,  Cyril 

1920 — Nov.  10  (PA)  *,  21;  1921 — Feb.  5 
Scoville,  Helen 

1920— Oct.  27 
Scranton  Oratorio  Society 
191 7 — April  2  (Varese) 
Scriabine,  Alexander 

1906 — Dec.  21   (R)  *;  1907 — Jan.  4,  31 
Seagle,  Oscar 

1912 — Jan.    19;    1914 — Jan.   14,  Feb.   23 
(N),  26  (N),  March  9;  1915 — March 
9;  1916 — Feb.  22;  1917 — Jan.  12,  Nov. 
27;   1921 — March  16 
Search,  Frederick  Preston 
1914 — Nov.  19,  25 


Sebald,  Alexander 

1910 — March  30;   192 1 — Nov.  15 
Seidel,  Toscha 

1918 — April  15*,  29;  1919 — Jan.  22,  Oct. 
13;    1920 — Sept.  20   (Bauer),  Nov.   19 
(P) ;   1921— Jan.  2  ;   1923— Jan.  2  *,  7 
(P),  10  (P) 
Seifstein,  Maurice 

192 1 — May  27 
Seitz,  Ernest 

1922 — Dec.  5 
Seligman,  Florence 
191 7 — March  27 
Selinski,  Max 

192 1 — April  3 
Sembrich,  Marcella 

1902 — Nov.  13;  1903 — Nov.  18*;  1904 — 
Nov.  13;  1905 — Nov.  15;  1906 — Feb. 
2,  Nov.  21;  1907 — Nov.  13*;  1908 — 
March  4,  Nov.  11;  1909 — Nov.  10; 
1910 — March  2  *,  25  (B),  Nov.  g„  Dec. 
7  5  1911— Jan.  25;  1912— Oct.  30;  1913 
—Jan.  3,  March  26;  1915— Jan.  13, 
March  12,  April  18  (Hofmann,  Zim- 
balist),  Nov.  22;  1917 — Jan.  5 
Serato,  Arrigo 

1914 — Nov.   16    (P),   26;    1920 — Dec.   13 
(P) 
Servine,   Marthe 
19 1 9 — March  9 
Seygard,  Camille 
1918— Feb.   18 
Shattuck,  Arthur 
1911 — Dec.  11  (N) ;  1915 — Dec.  2;  1917 
— Jan.   9;    1919 — Jan.    11;    1921 — Jan. 
19;  1922 — Nov.  12  (P) ;  1923 — Feb.  22 
Shay,  Jessie 

1906 — Jan.  5;  1907 — April  5 
Shenk,  Louis 

1916 — Oct.  10;  1920 — Feb.  19 
Shepherd,  Betty  Lane 

191 7 — Oct.  17 
Sherwin,  Marjory 

1906 — May  1 
Sherwood,  William  H. 

1906 — May  15 
Shuk,  Lajos 

1921 — Dec.  13;  1923 — March  12  (Wolfe- 
Raskis) 
Sickesz,  Jan 

1908 — Feb.   26;    1914 — Dec.    18;    1917 — 
March  23  (Deru) 
Sidoli,  Rinaldo 

1 92 1 — April  5 
Siegel,  Louis 
19 14 — Dec.  16 
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Siemenn,  Mabel  v.  Garrison,  Mabel 
Siemens,  Frieda 

1912 — Nov.  13  (K) 
Sigrist,  Ludmilla 

1908— March  6  (R) 
Silba,  Muri 

1916 — April    2;    1917 — Jan.    16;    1918 — 
Dec.  18;  1920 — Jan.  29 
Silberfeld,  Mami 

1908 — Jan.  30 
Siloti,  Alexander 

1922 — Feb.   17    (N),  Nov.  20,  Dec.   18; 
1923 — Feb.  12  (N),  March  12  (P),  19 

(P) 
Simmons,  William 

1919 — Dec.  4 
Simon,  Rosa 

1 91 9 — Nov.  19 
Sinsheimer  Quartet 

1912 — Jan.    18;    1913 — Jan.    16;    1914 — 
Dec.    3;    1915 — March    4;    1916 — Jan. 
27,  March  29,  Nov.  26;  1917 — Jan.  28; 
1918 — March  17 
Sinzig,  Ferdinand 

1 9 13 — March  17;  19 14 — March  16 
Sirota,  Gershon 

1912 — Feb.  15,  19 
Sjoselius,  Alice 

1 9 18 — April  12 
Sklarevski,  Alexander 

1920 — March  19;  1921 — Nov.  16 
Slezak,  Leo 

1912 — Jan.  17,  Feb.  4*;   1913 — Dec.  22 
(P) ;  1914 — Jan.  18 
Slobodskaja,  Oda 

1922 — Oct.  23 
Smith,  George 
1922 — Jan.  3 
Snelling,  Mrs.  Grenville 

1903 — Jan.  7;  1907 — March  23 
Societa  per  la  Musica  Italiana 

1911 — Jan.  12,  1912 — Nov.  17 
Society  of  Ancient  Instruments 

1917 — Jan.  29  *,  Feb.  16,  March  8,  Nov. 
25,  Dec.  27;   1918 — Jan.   14,   19,  Feb. 
18;  1919 — Feb.  6 
Sodero,  Cesare  v.  Ital.  Orch.  Soc. 
Sokoloff,  Nikolai  v.  Clev.  Orch. 

1910 — Dec.    16    (E.   Thompson)  ;    1914 — 
Nov.  21;  1918 — May  18 
Sokolskaja,  Myra 

1922 — Oct.  22 
Sokolsky-Fried,  Sara 

1916 — Feb.   6;    1921 — March    1;    1923 — 
Feb.  14 


Somme,  Margrethe 

1922 — Nov.  28 
Sondheim,  Ottyle  &  Juliette 

^ctf — Jan.  22 
Sonin,  Frances 
1917— Feb.  23  (A.  Katz) ;  1918— Jan.  13; 
1919 — April  28;  1920 — March  24 
Sopkin,  Abram 

192 1 — April  30 
Soro,  Enrique 

1 91 6 — March  25 
Souvaine,  Henry 

1920 — May  1 
Sovereign,  Alice 

1915— March  5;  191 7— Nov.  15 
Spalding,  Albert 

1908— Nov.  9  (N)  *,  n  (N);  1909— Jan. 
17,  22  (V),  March  14  (Oswald),  14 
(N) ;  1911— Oct.  22  *,  Dec.  14  (T)*,  25 
(PS);  1912 — Oct.  21;  1914 — Oct.  30*; 
1915— Jan.  is,  23,  March  14,  Oct.  22, 
Nov.  13,  Dec.  31  (Whiting) ;  1916— 
Jan.  28  (Claussen),  Feb.  4  (PS),  Nov. 
20  (N),  Dec.  3;  1917— Jan.  2  (Ganz) ; 
1919— Nov.  7  (N),  10  (N),  Dec.  28; 
1920— Feb.  15,  March  5,  6  (P),  Nov. 
21,  Dec.  8  (NS) ;  1921— Jan.  10  (N) ; 
1922— Oct.  22,  Nov.  3  (N);  1923— 
March  12  (N) 
Sparkes,  Leonora 

1920 — Jan.    16;    1921 — April    8;    1922 — 
Oct.  30 
Spencer,  Eleanor 

1913— Nov.  3;  1914— Nov.  28  (P);  1917 
— Feb.  11;  1919 — Feb.  26 
Spencer,  Janet 

1909 — Nov.  5;  1910 — Nov.  4 
Spiering,  Theodore  v.  Phil.  Orch. 

1910 — Feb.    11;    1915 — Jan.    24;    1916— 
Feb.  19,,  Nov.  4,  Dec.  16;   1918— Jan. 
18 
Squires,  Marjorie 
192 1 — Oct.  30 
Staberg-Hall,  Mrs. 

19 18 — April  8 
Staiger,  Elsa 

1912 — Oct.  31   (Schlegel) 
Stallings,  Louise 
192 1 — April  6 
Stanley,  Helen 

1916 — Dec.  20  (BE) ;  1917 — Nov.  17 
(P),  Dec.  3  (P),  16;  1918— April  25; 
1919 — Nov.  5;  1920 — Nov.  9;  1921 — 
Jan.  23,  Dec.  27  (Pierian  Sodality); 
1923 — March  7  (F) 
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Starr,  Evelyn 

1914 — Nov.  25;  1916 — Jan.  16  (R),  Dec. 
5;  1917 — Feb.  20 
Steeb,  Olga 

1919 — Dec.    6;     1920 — Jan.    31     (Jacob- 
sen),  Nov.  23 
Steinbach,  Fritz  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
Steinberg,  Bernhard 

1914 — Jan.  12 
Stern,  Samuel 

1919 — Nov.  17;  1921 — Feb.  18 
Stevens,  Nelda  Hewitt 

1916 — Dec.  13 
Stevens,  Percy  Rector  v.  Schumann  Club 
Stieri,  Emanuele  v.  Stern,  Samuel 
Stiles,  Vernon 

1916 — Nov.  17;  1917 — Dec.  7  (P) ;  1918 
—Feb.  7  (P) 
Stires,  Louise  Homer 

1923 — Jan.  21   (L.  Homer) 
Stock,   Frederick  A.   v.  Theodore  Thomas 

Orch.  &  Chic.  Sym.  Orch. 
Stoessel,  Albert  v.  Oratorio  Soc. 
Stoffregen,  Elfriede 

1904 — Nov.  18 
Stojowski,  Sigismund 

1906 — Jan.    25*,    March    8;    1907 — Jan. 
10  (F),  24;  1908 — Feb.  s  (K) ;  1911 — 
Feb.   5*,,  18,   March    5,    19,    20    (N), 
April  2;   1912 — March  5    (Argiewicz) ; 
1915 — Feb.  6,  March  2;  1918 — Feb.  22, 
March  17  (SI) 
Stokowski,  Leopold  v.  Philad.  Orch. 
Stokowski  v.  Samaroff-Stokowski,  Olga 
Stopak,  Josef 

1920 — Oct.  17;  1922 — Jan.  15 
Stover,  Helen 

1922 — Oct.  17 
Stracciari,  Riccardo 

192 1 — May  4 
Stralia,  Elsa 

1922 — March  24  (N) 
Stransky,  Josef  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
Strauss,  Richard  v.  Wetzler  Orch.  &  Philad. 
Orch. 
1904 — March  2,  4,  10,  22,  April  18;  1921 
— Nov.  19,  Dec.  16;  1922 — Jan.  1 
Strauss,  Mrs.  Richard  v.  Ahna,  Pauline  d' 
Stroker,  Etta 

1908 — Feb.  13 
Strong,  Susan 

1906 — Jan.  31 
Such,  Henry 

1910 — Dec.  10 

Sutherland,  William 

191 1 — Feb.  21 


Sutro,  Rose  &  Ottilie 

1920 — Dec.  10;  192 1 — Feb.  19 
Swinburne,   Ann 

1915 — Oct.  22 
Sykora,  Bogumil 

1916 — Dec.  13 
Sylva,  Marguerite 

1920 — Oct.  11 
Symonds,  Muriel 

1916 — Nov.  27 
Symphony  Club  of  New  York 

1915 — March  4  (Mannes),  1916 — March 
15;  1917— Feb.  1 
Szumowska,  Antoinette 

1910 — Feb.  8;  1912 — Feb.  24 

Taffs,  Alan 

1917 — Oct.  27 
Taglione,  Evelione 

1922 — Jan.  4,  Nov.  11 
Talbert  v.  Cole-Talbert,  Florence 
Tallarico,  Pasquale 

1913 — April  1;  1920 — Feb.  3 
Tarasova,  Nina 

1919 — Nov.  23;  1920 — Feb.  15,  Nov.  24; 
1921 — Feb.  20,  April  io,  Dec.  21;  1922 
— Feb.  6,  April  2 
Tas,  Helen  Teschner 

1920 — Jan.  23,  March  30;  192 1 — Feb.  18 
(NS),  March  29;  1922 — April  1;  1923 
— Feb.  24 
Tavarez,  Elisa 
191 7 — Dec.  2 
Taylor  v.  Coleridge-Taylor,  Samuel 
Teal,  Elsie 

1920 — Dec.  21 
Telmanyi,  Emil 

1921 — Oct.  21,  Nov.  9 
Terrasi,  Alberto 

1922 — Feb.  19,  April  16 
Tetrazzini,  Luisa 

1911 — March    7  *,    1912 — Feb.    19,   April 
22;    1914 — Jan.    19;    1919 — Dec.    1*; 
1920 — March    15,   Dec.   6;    192 1 — Jan. 
24 
Teyte,  Maggie 

1911 — Nov.    17*;    1912 — Nov.   9    (N)  *, 
Dec.    17;    1913 — Jan.    31     (Clement), 
Feb.  21,  Nov.  25,  Dec.  13  (N) ;  1918 — 
March  1;  1920 — Feb.  17 
Tha'is 

1911 — Jan.  25  (Philadelphia- Chicago 
Opera  Co.)  Bressler-Gianoli,  Dalmores, 
Gordon,  Huberdeau,  Renaud,  Cam- 
panini  * 
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Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 

ign — Dec.  14  (Stock)  *;  1912 — Feb.  28, 
29 
Thibaud,  Jacques 

1903— Oct.  31  (W)  *,  Nov.  14  (P),  Nov. 

21,  Dec.  21  (N),  27;  1914 — Jan.  6*, 
26  (P) ;  1916 — Nov.  17*,  Dec.  3 
(Bauer);  1917 — Nov.  16  (Bauer),  27 
(Bauer),  Dec.  30  (Lortat) ;  1918 — 
Jan.  20,,  Feb.  23,  Nov.  5;  1919 — Jan. 
24  (Bauer),  March  5  (Bauer),  12 
(PA),  April  1  (Bauer),  Oct.  24  (NO), 
Dec.    17*;    1922 — Dec.   4;    1923 — Jan. 

22,  Feb.  14  (P),  18  (P) 
Thomas,  Edna 

1920 — Jan.  17;  1923 — Feb.  19 
Thomas,  John  Charles 

1918 — Dec.  3*;  1920 — March  13;  1922 — 
Oct.  16,  Nov.  10 
Thomas,  Nicola 

1 915 — March  24 
Thompson,  Edith 

1905 — March  8  (Jaeger) ;  1910 — Dec.  16 
(Sokoloff) 
Thompson,  John 
1912 — Nov.  21 
Thornton,  Eleanor  Rosalie 

1913 — Nov.  4 
Tibaldi,  Arturo 

1910 — March  15  (Gilibert) 
Tilly,  Margaret 

1919 — Feb.  19 
Tindal,  Muriel 

1923 — March  16 
Tinlot,,  Gustave 

1919 — Jan.  6  (N) ;  1921 — Jan.  6 
Tollefsen  v.  Schnabel-Tollefsen,  Augusta 
Tollefsen  Trio 

1909 — March  25;  1912 — Jan.  31;  1914 — 
March  22;  1916 — March  27,  Nov.  20; 
1917 — Feb.  27;  1918 — Nov.  20 
Torello,  Antonio 
1920 — Oct.  29 
Torpadie,  Greta 

1915 — March   20;    1916 — April   n,   Nov. 
16  (Kindler) ;   1917 — Nov.  23;   1919 — 
March     25,     April     13;      1921 — Dec. 
17 
Torre,  Marta  de  la 

1920 — Nov.  30 
Tosca 

1916 — Dec.  s   (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 

Bada,  Caruso,  Muzio,  Scotti,  Polacco  * 

Toscanini,  Arturo  v.  La  Scala  Orch.  &  Met. 

Opera  Orch. 
Die  Tote  Stadt 


192 1 — Nov.  20  (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Harrold,  Jeritza,  Telva,  Bodanzky  * 
Tourret,  Andre 

19 1 5 — Dec.  1  (Decreus) 
Townsend,  Ruth 

1915 — Dec.  17 
Toye  v.  Namara-Toye,  Marguerite 
Tracey,  Minnie 

1913 — Feb.  7 
Tracy,  Colden 

1903 — Feb.  27 
La  Traviata 

1918 — Feb.     16     (Chicago    Opera    Co.) 
Galli-Curci  * 
Trentini,  Emma 

1909 — Oct.  27 
Treville,  Yvonne  de 

1912 — Jan.  28  (R),  Feb.  28;  1914 — Nov. 
7;  1918 — Oct.  14;  1921 — Jan.  15 
Trio  Classique 

1921 — Dec.  20;   1922 — March  7 
Trio  de  Lutece 

1914 — Feb.  23,  March  9;  1916 — Nov.  29 
Tristan  und  Isolde 

1908 — Jan.  2    (Metropolitan  Opera  Co.) 
Fremstad,    Knote,    Van    Rooy,    Mah- 
ler* 
Trnka,  Alois 

1915 — March  27;  1916 — Feb.  26 
Trumbull,  Florence 

1922 — March  23 

Uhl,  Jerome 

1915 — Jan.  21 
University  Festival  Chorus 

1 913 — April  17  (Hall) 
University  Quartet 

1 9 14 — March  26 
Unschuld  v.  Von  Unschuld,  Marie 
Urtado,  Celso 

1922 — Oct.  13;  1923 — March  25 

Valderrama,  Carlos 

1920 — Jan.  22,  Nov.  19;  1922 — Dec.  17 
Van  Auken,  Janet 

192 1 — March  n 
Van  Baerentzen,  Alice 

1913 — Jan.  28;  1915 — March  20;  1916 — 
Jan.  8 
Van  Bommel,  Jan 

1922 — Feb.  6,  Dec.  20 
Van  der  Veer,  Nevada 

1913 — Dec.   4    (Miller) ;    1920 — Feb.    24, 
April  10,  Dec.  30 
Van  Dresser,  Marcia 

1915 — March  23,  Nov.  5;   19 16 — Feb.  7 
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(N);    1917 — April   13;    1918 — Jan.   28 
(P),  April  17;  1920 — March  30 
Van  Dyk,  Rosine 

1907 — April  18  (Macmillen) 
Vane,  Sybil 

1916 — Feb.  24;  191 7 — Feb.  24 
Van  Emden,  Harriet 

1921 — Nov.  11;  1922 — Jan.  25 
Van  Endert,  Elizabeth  Boehm 

1914 — Feb.     20    (B) ;      1915 — March     1 

(P) 
Van  Hoogstraten,  Willem  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
Van  Kirk,  Nancy 

1920 — Dec.  8 
Van  Rooy,  Anton 

1902 — Nov.  15  (P)  *;  Dec.  14  (B) ;  1908 
Feb.  23  (B) 
Van  Veen,  Frances 

1907 — April  22  (Lee) 
Van  Vliet,  Cornelius 

1918 — Nov.  22;  1923 — Feb.  12   (P) 
Varesa,  Nina 

1916 — March  22  (Copeland) 
Varese,  Edgar  v.  Scranton  Oratorio  Soc.  & 

N.  Y.  Sym.  Orch. 
Vatican  Choirs 

1919 — Oct.  6,  Dec.  3 
Vecsei,  Desider  Josef 

1915 — March  3,  Nov.  10 
Vecsey,  Franz  von 

1905 — Jan.     11  *,    18,    22,     29;     1921 — 
Nov.  2  * 
Veen  v.  Van  Veen,  Frances 
Venth,  Karl 

1902 — Nov.  29 
Verbrugghen,  Henri  v.  Russ.  Sym.  Orch. 
Verkerk,  Celine  Del  Castilho 

1915 — Feb.  20;  1920 — March  26 
Verlet,  Alice 

19 15 — March  5;   1922 — March  18 
Vermont,  Louise 

1922 — Feb.  22 
Verne,  Adela 

1908— Oct.  18 
Vertchamp,  Albert  v.  Greenfield,  Albert 
Veryl,  Marion 

1916 — Dec.  n   (O) ;  1922 — March  8 
Vescovi,  Lucilla  de 

1922 — March  31;  1923 — Jan.  25 
Viafora  v.  Ciaparelli-Viafora,  Gina 
Vidas,  Raoul 

1918 — Nov.  11,  22  (P),  Dec.  9,  13  (N) ; 
1919— Jan.  6  (P),  Feb.  3  (N),  March 
9  (P) ;  1920 — Oct.  10 
Vienna  Male  Choral  Society 

1907 — May  9,  11 


Vincente,  E.  Blanco 

1922 — Oct.  29  (Catalina) 
Violin,  Mischa 

191 7 — March  14;  1920 — Oct.  4 
Vliet  v.  Van  Vliet,  Cornelius 
Vogt,    Augustus    Stephen    v.    Mendelssohn 

Choir  of  Toronto 
Volavy,  Marguerite 

1915 — Feb.  14  (R) ;  1916 — Feb.  11;  1917 
— Jan.   19;    1919 — Dec.  5;    1922 — Jan. 

31 
Volpe,    Arnold    v.    Volpe    Sym.    Orch.    & 

Young  Men's  Sym.  Orch. 
Volpe,  Marie 

1916 — Jan.  17  (Y) 
Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra 

1905 — Jan.  18  (Arnold  Volpe)  *,  March 
8,  April  5;  1906 — Jan.  5;  1907 — April 
17,  Nov.  22;  1908 — March  27,  Nov. 
20;  1909 — Jan.  22,  March  26,  Dec.  6; 
1910 — Jan.  10,  Feb.  7,  Dec.  5;  191 1 — 
Jan.  9,  Feb.  13,  March  20,  Nov.  29; 
1912 — Feb.  21,  March  27,  Nov.  18, 
27;  1913 — Jan.  8*,  Feb.  19,  March 
26;  1919 — Oct.  20,  Nov.  3;  1920 — 
Jan.  1 
Von  Gaertner,  Louis 

1903 — March  26 
Von  Hemert  v.  Hemert,  Theodore  von 
Von  Unschuld,  Marie 

1906 — Feb.  7 
Von  Vecsey  v.  Vecsey,  Franz  von 
Votitchenko,  Sacha 

1916 — March  19   (R) ;   1920 — Feb.  15 

Wachsman,  Ferdinand 

1919 — Dec.    12 
Wade,  Edith 

1915 — April   8 
Wadler,  Mayo 

1918 — Feb.  16,  April  13;   1919 — Feb.  13, 
Nov.  13 
Wagner,  Marie  Louise 

1916 — March  27;    1918 — Jan.   24 
Wahtawasso,  Princess 

1920 — April  18 
Wald  v.  De  Wald,  Ernest 
Waldman,  Joseff 

1920 — Oct.    11 
Walter,  Bruno  v.  N.  Y.  Sym.  Orch. 
Walther,  Gustave 

1911 — Dec.  7 
Ward-Stephens 

1 9 13 — April  7 
Ware,   Harriet 

1 9 13 — April  19;  1920 — March  6 
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Warlich,  Rheinhold  von 

1910 — Feb.   25;    1911 — Jan.    11;    1916 — 
Dec.  21 
Warner,  Maurice 

1913 — Nov.  16,  26  (R) 
Warnke,  Heinrich 

1905 — Nov.    10    (B) ;    1917 — March    18 
(B) 
(Frederic)  Warren  Concerts 
1920 — Jan.  27,  March  23;  1921 — Jan.  10, 
March    14;     1922 — Jan.    23;     1923 — 
March  29 
Warren,  Minette 

1920 — Oct.  S 
Wasserman,  Herman 

1 915 — March  6 
Watkins,  Enid 

1917 — Jan.  11;  1923 — Feb.  8  (C) 
Watson,  Pauline 
1920 — Jan.  29 
Weber,   Gisela 

1909 — Nov.  6 
(Gisela)   Weber  Trio 

1910 — Dec.   17;    1911 — Dec.  9 
Weil,  Gertrude 

1922 — Dec.  23 
Weingartner,  Felix  v.  Phil.  Orch. 

1904 — Feb.  16 
Weisbach,  Harry 

1906— Jan.   5    (V) 
Weiss,  Edward 

1 9 18 — April   3 
Weld,  Frederick 

1909 — March  5    (P) ;    1913 — Feb.   27 
Weller,   Ida   Geer 

1920 — Oct.    16;    1922 — Feb.    8 
Wellerson,  Mildred 
1920 — March  23 
Wells,   John   Barnes 

1915— Oct.    is 
Welsh,  Hunter 

1915 — Nov.  14;  1917 — Feb.  10 
Wendling  String  Quartet 
1922 — Oct.  17,  Nov.  1 
Werie,  Margrit 

1922 — Nov.  10 
Werrenrath,  Reinald 

1909 — Oct.  27;  1910 — Oct.  26*;  1911 — 
Oct.  25;  1912 — Nov.  27;  1913 — Oct. 
24;  1914 — Oct.  27;  1916 — April  15, 
Oct.  15,  Dec.  12;  1917 — Jan.  31,  Oct. 
25;  1918 — April  6,  Oct.  21;  1919 — Jan. 
2,  Nov.  3;  1920 — Jan.  26,  March  8, 
Nov.  15;  1921 — Jan.  10,  March  28, 
Nov.  14;  1922 — Oct.  23;  1923 — Feb. 
23,  April  19 


Wetmore,  Helen 
-  1 9 13 — Nov.  11 
Wetzler,  Hermann  Hans  v.  Wetzler  Sym. 

Orch. 
Wetzler  Symphony  Orchestra 

1902 — Nov.  20  (Wetzler)  *,  Dec.  3;  1903 
—Jan.  4,  Feb.  6,  25,  Oct.  31*,  Nov. 
22,  Dec.  9,  Feb.  28  (Strauss)  * 
Weyman,  Wesley 

1903 — March  6,   Dec.   5;    1905 — Jan.   14 
(PS),  April  6;  1908 — Jan.  12 
Wheeler,  William 

191 6 — Nov.  3 
Whipp,  Hartridge 

1918 — Jan.  15 
Whistler,  Grace 

1916 — Feb.  15 
White,  Fanny 

1 92 1 — April  13 
White,  Marguerite 

1922 — Feb.  25 
White,  Roderick 

1915 — March    24,    Oct.    30;    1916 — Nov. 
24;    1919 — March    7;    192 1 — Oct.    19; 
1922 — Nov.  25 
Whitehill,  Clarence 

1911 — March  24*;   1923 — Feb.  4   (B) 
Whiting,  Arthur 

1902 — Nov.   23;    1907 — Dec.    12;    1908 — 
Jan.  3   (MQ) ;  1910 — Feb.  22;   1911 — 
Dec.  5;  1912 — Jan.  9;  1914 — March  26 
(UQ) ;  1915— Dec.  31  (Spalding) 
(Arthur)  Whiting's  Quartet 

1913 — March  6 
Whitney,  Myron  W.  (Jr.) 

1905 — Jan.  20,  Dec.  15;  1907 — Nov.  12; 
1918 — March  1   (Maruchess) 
Whittington,  Dorsey 

1923 — March  27 
Whittle,  Dorothy 

192 1 — Nov.  11 
Wiesike,  Lillian 

1914 — Jan.  20 
Wilczek,  Franz 

1903 — April  7  (Hall) 
Wiley,  Clifford 

1909 — Feb.  s 
Wilfred,  Thomas 

1 91 8 — April  19 
Wilkinson,  Winston 

1920 — Nov.  27 
Wilks,  Norman 

1913 — Feb.  20 
Willard,  Carolyn  Louise 

1919 — April  9 
Willeke,  Willem 
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1916 — Nov.     25     (P) ;     1918 — Jan.     16, 
March  3    (R),,  Nov.  18   (N) ;   1919— 
Nov.  17  (N) 
Williams,  Alice  Peroux 

1914 — Feb.  19;  1920 — Jan.  29 
Williams,  Charlotte 

1920 — Nov.  6 
Williams,  Evan 

1906 — NoV.  3*;  1913 — Jan.  20,  Nov.  8; 
1915 — Feb.  22,  Nov.  15;  1916 — Oct.  9; 
1917 — Jan.  15,  Oct.  22 
Williams,  Irene 

1918 — May  3;  1919 — Feb.  5;  1921 — Dec. 
18 
Williams,  Parish 
1919 — Oct.  14 
Williams,  Tom 

1923 — Jan.  11 
Wilson,  Raymond 

1918 — Nov.  1;  1920 — March  5 
Windingstad,  Ole  v.  Scan.  Sym.  Soc. 
Winetzkaja,  Maria 

1918 — Dec.  17 
Winnipeg  Male  Chorus 
1923 — Feb.  27  (Ross) 
Winogradoff,  Joseph 

1920 — Oct.  25 
Wins,  Louis 

1918 — Dec.  19  (Gendron) ;   1919 — March 
27  (Gendron),  April  11   (Gendron) 
Winston,  Edna 

192 1 — Feb.  23,  May  1 
Winston,  Elizabeth 

192 1 — Feb.  9 
Wirthlin,  Rosalie 
1916 — Oct.  20 
Witek,  Anton 

1911 — March    24    (B),    26    (B) ;    1912 — 
Jan.  23;  1913 — March  21  (B)  *;  1917 
—March  18  (B) 
Witherspoon,  Herbert 

1902 — Nov.  7*;   1905 — Nov.   17*;   1907 
— Dec.    13;    1909 — March    26;    1913 — 
March    12,   Nov.   7;    1915 — Nov.    24; 
1917 — April  8  (Hinkle) 
Wittgenstein,  Victor 

1913 — Nov.   13;   1914 — Nov.   21;    1915 — 
Nov.  30;  1917 — April  16 
Wolf,  Daniel 

192 1 — March  18,,  Nov.  2 
Wolfe,  Hanna 

1915 — Dec.  21 
Wolfe-  Raskis,  Mme. 

1923 — March  12   (Shuk) 
Wolle,   John  Frederick  v.   Bach   Choir   of 
Bethlehem 


Wolzogen,  Elsa  Laura  von 

1911 — Jan.  26 
Woman's  String  Orchestra 

192 1 — April  22   (Harmati) 
Wood,  Elizabeth 
1917 — Oct.  21 
Wood,  Henry  J.  v.  Phil.  Orch. 
Woodmansee,  France 

1918 — April  15 
Wright-Powers,  Marian 

1914 — Oct.  29 
Wullner,  Ludwig 

1908 — Nov.   15*,   20   (V),  26,  Dec.   19; 
1909 — Feb.  2,  20   (N),  Oct.   17;    1910 
— Jan.  27   (P),  March  9;   1911 — Dec. 
20 
Wulfe,  Nina 

1920 — Oct.  25 
Wyckoff,  Jessie 
1918 — Feb.  12 
Wyman,  Loraine 

1914 — Jan.  26;  1916 — Oct.  30  (Brock- 
way);  1917 — Jan.  29  (Brockway) ; 
1920 — Jan.  10  (Brockway) ;  1921 — 
Feb.  28  (Lea) 

Yamada,  Kosgak 

1918— Oct.  17;  1919 — Jan.  25 
Yaw,  Ellen  Beach 
192 1 — April  22 
Yon,  Pietro 

1914 — March  25;  1915 — March  24;  1919 
— Feb.  25;   1921 — Feb.   7   (N),  March 
28;  1922 — March  12 
Yorke,  Helen 

1920 — April  24 
Young  Men's  Symphony  Orch. 

1916 — Jan.  17  (Volpe),  May  1;  1917 — 
Feb.  12;  1918 — Jan.  21,  April  29; 
1 919 — April  28;  192 1 — April  19  (Hen- 
neberg) ;    1922 — April  24;   1923 — April 

23 
Ysaye,  Eugene  v.  Cin.  Orch. 

1904— Dec.  9  (B)  *,  19  (N) ;  1905— 
Jan.  1,  16,  25  (d'Albert),  Feb.  6  (N), 
14,  March  4  (P),  6,  14  (Kreisler),  15 
(Kreisler),  April  6;  1912 — Nov.  20*, 
27  (Garden),  29  (P),  Dec.  11,  29 
(Godowsky) ;  1913 — Feb.  1  (N),  17, 
24  (P),  March  5  (Ganz),  April  14,  Dec. 
28;  1914 — Jan.  8*  (Gerardy,  God- 
owsky), Feb.  5  (Gerardy,  Godowsky), 
March  3  (M),  14;  191 7 — Feb.  21, 
March  4*;  1918 — March  29  (Boshko), 
Nov.  18  (Elman) ;  1919 — Nov.  17  (El- 
man)  ;  1920 — Oct.  18 
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Zadora,  Michael 

1913 — Dec.  10  (K) 
Zeckwer,  Marie 

1908 — Nov.  24 
Zeisler  v.  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Fannie 
Zeller,  Lorena 

1919 — Oct.  20 
Zentay,  Mary 

1915 — Dec.  19;  1916 — April  17 
Zimbalist,  Efrem 

1911 — Nov.  3  (P)  *,  6  (P),  11*,  21; 
1912 — Jan.  29  (N),  March  30  (N), 
April  21,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  9  (N),  15; 
1913 — Jan.  6  (P),  March  26  (V) ;  1914 
— Oct.  24  (N)„  Nov.  15;  1915 — Jan. 
3*,  March  26  (P),  28  (P),  April  18 
(Hofmann,  Sembrich) ;  1916 — Oct.  22, 
28    (N),   Dec.   4    (P);    1917— Jan.    12 


(P),  Feb.  11,  March  5  (Gluck),  Dec. 
24  (P) ;  1918 — Jan.  7  (N) ;  1919— Jan. 
13,  19  (Gluck),  March  10  (Powell), 
April  21  (Gluck) ;  1920 — Nov.  1,  24 
(NS) ;  1921 — Jan.  23,  March  7 
(Gluck),  Oct.  31 
Zimmerman,  Suzanne 

1923 — April  14 
Zimrei  Yoti  Society 

1918 — Jan.  4 
Zimro  Ensemble 

1919 — Nov.  2;  1920 — April  25 
Zoellner  Quartet 

1914 — Jan.  8,  April  1,  Dec.   14;    1916 — 
Jan.  11 
Zucca  v.  Mana-Zucca 
Zygman,  Flora 
1919 — Nov.  14 


SUNDAY  ARTICLES 


1902 

Nov.  2  Plagiarism  in  musical  compositions 

*Nov.  g  Education  in  musical  taste 

Nov.  1 6  Programme  music  in  the  lead 

Nov.  23  The  making  of  programmes 

Nov.  30  Music  between  the  acts 

Dec.  7  A  new  conductor's  characteristics  (Alfred  Hertz) 

Dec.  14  Verdi  and  the  Italian  opera 

Dec.  21  "The  Messiah"  in  a  revised  score 

Dec.  28  An  autobiographic  symphony 


1903 

Jan.  4  Instruments  of  other  days 

Jan.  11  What  shall  the  future  be  in  music? 

Jan.  18  The  prelude  to  the  Nibelung's  Ring 

Jan.  25  "The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung"  and  "Ernani" 

Feb.  1  Mr.  Grau's  work  at  the  opera 

Feb.  8  Operatic  art  and  no  operas 

Feb.  15  Some  operatic  "business" 

Feb.  22  Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera" 

March  1  New  productions  and  revivals 

*March  8  ...  The  Philharmonic  Society 

March  15  Operatic  novelty  at  the  season's  end 

March  22  End  of  the  opera  season 

March  2Q  Elgar  and  the  English  oratorio 

April  5  The  musical  season's  harvest 

April  12  The  music  of  "musical  comedies" 

April  ig  Concertos  and  their  objects 

April  26  Choral  music  in  church  and  opera  house 

May  3  "Permanent  orchestra"  season  a  bad  one 
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Sunday  Articles 


May  10        Bethlehem  and  its  festival 
Oct.  ii         "Parsifal"  in  New  York 
Nov.  8  Mme.  Patti  and  the  laws  of  nature 

*Nov.  15        .  .  .  M.  Colonne's  conducting 

Nov.  22        Hugo  Wolff,  his  songs  and  his  admirers — Mendelssohn's  "Re- 
turn of  the  Roamer"  and  its  origin 
Nov.  20        Some  of  the  new  appearances  at  the  opera  last  week  and  their 

excellent  promise — The  question  of  repertory 
Dec.  6  The  hundredth  anniversary  of  Hector  Berlioz 

Dec.  13        The  origins  of  "Parsifal" 
Dec.  20        "Parsifal,"  the  music  drama 
Dec.  27        "Parsifal"  and  its  place  in  New  York 


Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

3i 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

28 

March  16 

*  March  27 

May 

8 

Nov. 

6 

Dec. 

25 

1904 

The  Richard  Wagner  Society  and  the  "Parsifal"  audiences — 
Hymn  tunes  moral  and  otherwise — Professor  Penny's  ideas 
The    effect    of    "Parsifal"    upon    the    operatic    season — "Die 
Zauberfiote"  in  German 
The  revival  of  "L'Elisire  d'Amore" 

Symphony  concerts  on  Sunday — Mr.  Mottl's  sacrifice  as  a  sym- 
phonic conductor 
Enrico  Caruso 

Edward  Elgar's  "The  Apostles" 
Strauss's  "Don  Quixote" 
Richard  Strauss,  the  composer 
Richard  Strauss,  humorist 
Strauss's  "Sinfonia  Domestica" 
The  Philharmonic  Society's  season 
Antonin  Dvorak  and  his  music 
Gustav  Mahler 
The  Chicago  Orchestra 


Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

22 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

12 

Feb. 

19 

Feb. 

26 

*March  12 

March  ig 

1905 

The  death  of  Theodore  Thomas 

Leoncavallo's  "Roland  of  Berlin" — Franz  von  Vecsey 

Felix  Weingartner 

Beethoven's  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  symphony 

Stage  management  in  Wagner's  Nibelung  trilogy 

Felix  Weingartner 

"Die  Fledermaus" 

The  musical  season 

Manuel  Garcia 


Sunday  Articles 

March  26  New  York  School  of  Musical  Art 

April  2  On  a  proposed  revision  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 

April  9  Infant  prodigies 

Dec.  3  Vincent  d'Indy 

*Dec.  10  "La  Sonambula"  and  Caruso 

*Dec.  17  Vincent  d'Indy 
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1906 

Jan.  28  Mozart 

Feb.  4  "Don  Giovanni" 

Feb.  11  Gustav  Mahler 

*Feb.  18  ...  "Guest"  conductors 

Feb.  25  Negro  and  Indian  folk-songs 

March  4  Gericke  and  the  Boston  Orchestra 

March  11  Max  Reger 

Nov.  4  Saint-Saens 

Nov.  11  "Madame  Butterfly" 

Nov.  18  "Madame  Butterfly"  and  opera  in  English 

Dec.  2  "I  Puritani" 

*Dec.  9  The  Manhattan  Opera  Company 

Ded  16  "Damnation  of  Faust" 

Dec.  23  Music  education  at  Harvard 

Dec.  30  The  Manhattan  Opera  Company 


1907 

Jan.  6  "Traviata"  at  last  properly  costumed 

Jan.  13  Richard  Strauss's  "Salome" 

Jan.  20  Richard  Strauss's  "Salome" 

Jan.  27  Some  afterthoughts  on  "Salome" 

Feb.  3  Puccini  and  his  work 

Feb.  10  Opera  under  many  names 

Feb.  17  Meyerbeer's  "Dinorah"  back  to  life 

Feb.  24  Richard  Strauss's  program  music 

March.  3  "Fra  Diavolo"  as  a  grand  opera 

March  10  Emil  Fischer's  jubilee 

March  24  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  "The  Kingdom" 

Nov.  10  "Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann" 

Nov.  24  Anton  Rubinstein — "Thai's" 

Dec.  1  Mascagni's  "Iris" 

Dec.  8  Pre-classical  art  and  its  method  of  expression 

Dec.  15  Charpentier's  "Louise" 

Dec.  29  Gustav  Mahler 
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Sunday  Articles 


1908 

Jan.  12  Tempo  in  Beethoven 

Jan.  iq  Tetrazzini 

*Jan.  26  Edward  MacDowell 

Feb.  2  Giordano's  "Siberia" 

Feb.  16  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 

Feb.  23  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 

March  1  The  revival  of  "Crispino  e  la  Comare" 

March  15  "Fidelio" 

March  22  "Andrea  Chenier" 

Nov.  30  Musical  rhythm  sacrificed  to  attain  purely  dramatic  and  emo- 
tion effects 

Dec.  6  Gustav  Mahler 

Dec.  13  Puccini 

*Dec.  20  The  Philharmonic  Society  at  a  critical  stage  of  its  career 

Dec.  27  Mahler's  performance  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

1909 

*Jan.  3  ...  American  Music  Society 

Jan.  10  Opera  in  English 

Jan.  17  A  revival  of  "Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Jan.  24  "Salome" 

Jan.  31  Felix  Mendelssohn 

*Feb.  7  The  retirement  of  Marcella  Sembrich 

Feb.  14  "The  Bartered  Bride" 

Feb.  21  The  retirement  of  Emma  Eames 

Feb.  28  Frederic  Chopin 

Nov.  21  The  new  theater 

Nov.  28  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D 

*Dec.  12  D'Indy  and  the  modern  idiom 

Dec.  iq  The  revival  of  Gluck's  "Orfeo" 

Dec.  26  "The  Messiah" 


1910 

Jan.  2  Massenet's  "Griseldis" 

Jan.  g  American  operas 

Jan.  16  Franchetti's  "Germania" 

Jan.  30  "Elektra" 

Feb.  6  Bruneau's  "L'Attaque  du  Moulin" 

Feb.  20  The  revival  of  old  operas  and  the  views  of  the  critics 

Feb.  27  Tschaikowsky's  "Pique  Dame" 
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March  6  Inspiration  in  music 

March  13  Converse's  "Pipe  of  Desire" 

March  20  Opera  in  English 

Dec.  4  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 

*Dec.  11  Mme.  Sembrich's  folk-song  recital 

Dec.  18  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 

Dec.  25  Humperdinck's  "Konigskinder" 


1911 

Jan.  8  Opera  in  English 

Jan.  2Q  Rolland's  "Jean  Christophe" 

Feb.  26  Victor  Herbert's  "Natoma" 

March  12  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne" 

March  26  "Ariane  and  Blue  Beard" 

Nov.  19  Pulitzer's  bequest  to  the  Philharmonic 

Dec.  3  Harold  Bauer's  performance  of  a  Brahms'  concerto 

Dec.  10  Bauer's  recital  of  musical  dedications 

Dec.  24  Wolf-Ferrari's  "Le  Donne  Curiose" 

Dec.  31  Mme.  Tetrazzini's  rise  to  fame — A  "new"  Beethoven  symphony 

1912 

Jan.  7  "Le  Donne  Curiose" 

Jan.  14  Leo  Blech's  "Versiegelt" 

Jan.  28  Music  in  universities 

Feb.  4  Dukas'  "Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue" 

Feb.  11  Debussy's  "Le  Martyre  de  St.  Sebastien" 

March  3  The  Metropolitan's  school  for  voice  culture 

March  iy  Horatio  Parker's  "Mona" 

March  24  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 

March  31  Wagner  and  Brahms  on  each  other 

April  7  Plans  to  relieve  the  Philharmonic 

Nov.  24  Titta  Ruffo — Ambroise  Thomas's  "Hamlet" 

Dec.  1  "Die  Zauberflote"  and  Schikaneder's  share  in  it 

*Dec.  8  The  Oratorio  Society 

Dec.  15  Transcriptions  for  the  piano  and  the  violin 

Dec.  22  The  Musical  Art  Society 


1913 

Jan.  5  Precursors  of  modern  opera 

*/cw.  12         ...  Clara  Butt 
Jan.  ig         Loeffler's  style  and  manner  in  composition 


792  Sunday  Articles 

Jan.,  26  Harvard's  new  music  building — Music  in  colleges 

Feb.  2  Berlioz's  "Symphonie  Fantastique" 

Feb.  g  The  American  composer 

Feb.  16  Program  music 

March  2  American  composers  and  opera 

March  16  Moussorgsky  and  "Boris  Godounoff" 

March  23  "Boris  Godounoff" 

Sept.  21  The  Century  Opera  Company 

Dec.  7  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 

Dec.  14  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 

Dec.  21  The  Century  Opera  Company 

Dec.  28  New  York's  music  library  and  that  of  Congress 


1914 

Jan.  4  The  "Parsifal"  copyright 

*Jan.  11  Alma  Gluck 

Jan.  18  How  much  it  costs  to  run  a  symphony  orchestra 

Jan.  25  Mr.  Toscanini's  "Meistersinger"  again — British  music  in  the 
United  States 

Feb.  1  Massenet's  "Don  Quichotte" 

Feb.  15  Maeterlinck,  Fevrier  and  "Monna  Vanna" 

Feb.  22  Charpentier's  "Julien" 

March  1  Charpentier's  "Julien" 

March  15  Wolf-Ferrari's  "L'Amore  Medico" 

March  22  The  Century  Opera  Company 

*Dec.  6  The  Music  League  and  its  work 

Dec.  13  Weber's  "Euryanthe" 


1915 

Jan.  3  The  collapse  of  the  Century  Opera  Co. 

Jan.  77  Giordano's  "Mme.  Sans-Gene" 

Jan.  31  Mr.  Caruso  and  opera  without  him 

Feb.  7  Cecil  Sharp:  Folk  music  for  Shakespearean  drama 

Feb.  14  Montemezzi's  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re" 

March  7  Anton  Rubinstein  as  composer 

*March  14  American  composers  and  the  musical  season 

March  21  Music  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Nov.  21  Schoenberg's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 

Dec.  5  Stravinsky  and  Schoenberg  as  "futurists" 

Dec.  12  Schumann's  "Fantasie"  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Dec.  26  Alexander  Borodin  and  his  "Prince  Igor" 


Sunday  Articles 
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1916 

Jan.  g  Conducting  in  former  times 

*Jan.  23  The  Russian  Ballet — Dancing  to  masterpieces 

Feb.  6  The  centenary  of  "The  Barber  of  Seville" 

Feb.  13  Old  English  ballads  in  the  South 

Feb.  20  Shakespearean  opera 

March  5  Musical  pabulum  for  the  young 

March  12  Goetz's  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 

March  26  Music  in  Shakespeare's  time 

*  April  g  The  throng  of  recital  givers 

Nov.  12  Bizet's  "Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles" 

Nov.  ig  A  "war"  of  dilettanti  in  Paris 

Nov.  26  Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris" 

Dec.  10  Ballads  and  folk-songs  in  America 

Dec.  24  Zandonai's  "Francesca  da  Rimini" 

1917 

Jan.  7  The  Philharmonic  Society 

Jan.  14  The  Philharmonic  Society 

Jan.  21  Some  tenors  in  "Carmen" — The  golden  age  of  "Figaro" 

Feb.  11  Abert  Niemann,  a  great  Wagnerian  tenor 

March  11  The  retirement  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet — Observations  on  "The 

Canterbury  Pilgrims" 

*March  25  The  Philharmonic's  seventy-fifth  season 

* April  1  The  passing  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 

April  2g  American  singers  at  the  Metropolitan 

*Nov.  4  The  case  of  Doctor  Muck 

Dec.  2  English  and  Scottish  folk-songs  in  America 

Dec.  g  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  revised 


1919 

Oct.  5  Adelina  Patti 

Oct.  12  The  New  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Loeffler's  "Pagan  Poem" 

Oct.  26  Infant  prodigies  and  other  things 

Nov.  2  Doing  something  for  Americans 

*Nov.  g  The  heavenly  lengths  in  Schubert 

Nov.  23  Major  Higginson:  A  founder's  work 

Nov.  30  "LTtaliana  in  Algeri" — A  forgotten  opera-buffa 

Dec.  7  Folk-songs  in  the  North 

Dec.  14  The  Friends  of  Music 
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Sunday  Articles 


1920 

Feb.  15  The  coming  "Parsifal"  in  English 

March  7  Tschaikowsky's  "Eugene  Onegin" 

*Marck  14  More  orchestral  concerts 

* April  18  Aid  for  American  composers 

May  2  American  composers 

May  16  American  composers 

Oct.  10  Jenny  Lind  exploited 

Nov.  7  Beethoven's  British  songs 

Nov.  28  Caruso's  art — English  Wagner 

Dec.  5  The  closing  of  a  chapter  (Musical  Art  Society) 

Dec.  12  The  question  of  rehearsals 

Dec.  19  Coming  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera" 


Jan., 

2 

*Jan. 

9 

Jan. 

16 

Jan. 

23 

*Jan. 

30 

*Feb. 

13 

Feb. 

27 

March  13 

March  27 

April 

3 

April 

10 

May 

8 

May 

15 

*May 

22 

May 

29 

June 

5 

Oct. 

30 

Nov. 

6 

Nov* 

27 

Dec. 

11 

Dec. 

25 

1921 

"The  Beggar's  Opera" 

"Ah,  Perfido"  and  "Fidelio" 

The  children  of  Schumann 

Rehearsals  and  the  Union 

Operas  and  dramatic  gift 

Merging  two  orchestras 

Oratorios  and  fine  violins 

Collecting  old  violins 

A  season's  end — New  conductors 

Orchestral  finances 

The  passing  of  Annie  Louise  Cary 

Some  results  of  the  season 

Outlook  for  orchestras 

Criticism  in  the  vernacular 

The  return  of  Richard  Strauss 

A  word  as  to  "encore" 

Prizes  and  the  results 

Good  and  bad  new  works 

Orchestras  in  other  days 

A  new  soprano  at  the  opera  (Marie  Jeritza) 

Saint-Saens  and  his  work 


1922 

Jan.  1  Rescoring  a  masterpiece 

*/cw.  8  Farewell  to  Dr.  Strauss 

Jan<  22         Running  opera  in  Chicago 


Sunday  Articles 

Jan.  2Q  On  choosing  a  conductor 

Feb.  5  The  Schubert  anniversary 

Feb.  12  "The  last  to  lay  the  old  aside" 

March  5  Mr.  Coates  in  New  York 

March  12  Orchestra  music  of  the  future 

March  iq  A  new  opera  by  Mozart  (Cosi  Fan  Tutte) 

March  26  A  new  opera  by  Mozart  (Cosi  Fan  Tutte) 

April  2  Mesmer,  Mozart  and  Caruso 

April  g  Art  and  longevity 

April  16  "Nero"  and  the  tenor 

Nov.  5  Some  animals  in  music 

Nov.  iq  Things  long  past — Chicago  opera 

*Dec.  10  Drawing  a  line  for  jazz 

Dec.  24  The  death  of  Moussorgsky 

Dec.  31  "William  Tell"  redivivus 
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1923 

Jan.  7  Conductors  and  composers 

Jan.  14  ,  The  American  composer's  lot 

Jan.  21  America  and  Gustav  Mahler 

Jan.  28  Guest  conductors  and  stay-at-homes 

*Feb.  11  Some  judgments  on  new  music 

*Feb.  18  The  Philharmonic  conductorship 

Feb.  25  The  question  of  conductors 

March  4  The  Juilliard  Foundation 

March  11  Some  Wagnerian  stage  problems 

March  18  A  promise  of  more  music 

March  25  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel 

April  1  The  case  of  Gigli 

April  8  The  question  of  new  music 

April  2Q  Choral  competitions 

May  6  An  orchestral  crisis 

May  20  Raising  music  lovers 
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